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PREFACE. 


In 1865 I was led to read the printed text of the Taba^SLt- 
i-Nagiri, published at Calcutta in 1864, in search of materials 
towards a history of the Afghans and their country, which 
is very much mixed up with that of India. 

Having gone through a great portion of it, and finding 
it defective in many places, and full of errors, I thought it 
advisable to examine the India Office Library No. 
1952, from which the printed text was said to have been 
taken, went through the whole of that work, and found that 
it also was defective, and contained numerous errors. I 
found nothing, however, respecting the Afghans, except in 
one place, and there they were briefly mentioned in a few 
lines, but very characteristically. 

I had already discovered, when in search of other mate- 
rials, what, lamentable errors the available Histories of 
India, so called, in the English language contained, and I 
now found how they had arisen. With a view of correct- 
ing them, I made a translation of those portions of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasirl which related to India, and the History 
of the Ghaznawt and Ghuri dynasties : and, when I offered 
a translation to the Bengal Asiatic Society some twelve 
years ago, my intention was, as stated in my letter on the 
subject, merely to have made a fair copy of the translation 
of those identical portions. 

Soon after, I obtained a very old copy of the work ; and, 
on comparing it with the 1 . O. L. MS, No. 1952 , 1 found 
such considerable and important differences to exist, that 
I determined to begin anew, and translate the whole work. 

The Society having accepted my offer, and the defective 
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State of the printed text being well known, Mr. Arthur 
Grote, to whom I am very greatly indebted for assistance 
in many ways, advised that, in making this translation, I 
should avail myself of any other copies of the text that 
might be procurable in Europe. On instituting inquiry the 
following were found, and have been already referred to in 
my report to the Society, published in the “ Proceedings ’* 
for Februaiy, 1873, and have been used by me in my task. 

I must here give a brief description of them, and notice 
and number them according to their apparent age and 
value, which arrangement, however, will bo somewhat 
different from that in the notes to pages 68 and 77 of tbe 
translated text 

1. A MS. belonging to the St Petersburg Imperial 
Public Library. 

This, probably, is the most ancient of the copies col- 
lated. It is not written in an elegant hand, by any 
means, although plainly and correctly, but in the style in 
which Mullls usually write. The ddls are marked with 
diacritical points, and other letters are written in a peculiar 
manner, denoting considerable antiquity. It is, however, 
imperfect, and does not comprise much mcnre than half the 
work. 

2. The British Museum MS. No. Add. 26, 189. 

This copy is considered by Doctor Rieu, whose expe- 
rience is sufficiently great, and authority undoubted, to be 
a MS. of the fourteenth century. It is clearly written and 
correct, and has been of the utmost itse to me. It wants a 
few p^es at the end, hence the date on which it was com- 
pleted, and by whom written, which generally are inserted 
at the end, cannot be discovered. 

3. The old MS. in my possession. 

To judge from the writing and paper, I should suppose 
it to be about the same age as No. 2. It is clearly written, 
but wants several pages at the end, consequently, the date 
of its completion likewise cannot be discovered. One 
pretty good proof of its age, however, is that the whole, from 
beginning to end, has been cut close to the illuminated 
borders of each leaf, and inlaid on other paper, which also 
appears to be of considerable age. Whoever did this 
turned a number of leaves the wrong way, and misplaced 
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several pages> which took me some time to put in their 
places again. 

I imagine that there is very little difference, in point of 
antiquity, between these three copies. 

4. A JI^S. belonging to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg. 

This is a well and correctly written MS., which has also 
been of the greatest use to me in my work. It wants about 
two leaves at the end, and, consequently, the date on which 
it was copied does not appear. I should say, comparing it 
with the others above described, that it is a MS, of 
the sixteenth century, possibly, still earlier. It has an 
unreadable name on the last leaf, with 1218 H. [1803 A.D.] 
upon it. 

5. The India Office Library MS., No. 1952. 

This is also a plainly written copy, and, apparently, of 
considerable age, nearly as old, possibly, as the three copies 
first named, but it is incorrect in scores of places : one place 
in particular, where three complete pages of the history of 
Sul$an Mas’ud of Gh aznin occur in the middle of the ac- 
count of the Saljuks. This is important, although an error, 
because it shows us how many other copies have been taken 
from it, or that it, and the other copies hereafter to be 
named, were all copied from another, still earlier, MS. 
imperfect in that identical place. 

This MS. is, in all probability, that referred to by 
Stewart, as belonging to Tipu’s library, and said to have 
been “copied by the author himself.” The reason why 
this, too, has been erroneously considered “ an autograph of 
the author's^ is simply this — whoever copied it, as in the 
case of other copies, neither recorded his own name, nor the 
place where, or date when, it was completed, and so it ter- 
minates in the author's own words, hence some people have 
run away with the idea — and it only shoiVs upon what a 
shadow they often found their theories — that the author 
himself must have written it. It ends thus : — “ The book 
of Al-Minhaj bin Saraj, the 5th of Rabt’-ul-Aurwal — ^the 
third month — in the year fifty and six hundred.” The eight, 
which should have preceded the fifty, has been left out. 
On the first leaf the following is written ; “ The Jabakat- 
i-Na9irl, in the city of ^aidar-abad, in the month of Rabi*- 
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ul-Awwal, 1 157 H. f 1744 AJ>.]. was bought of the booksellers 
in that place.” 

6 and 7. Two MSS. in the Paris National Library. 

These may be classed, at least the best of the two, with 
the preceding ^ 5 ., No. 5, in point of date, and want of correct- 
ness ; and I believe that they are either copies of No. 5, or, 
like it and two others — the Bodleian MS., and the Ro. 
Asiatic Soc. MS. — copies of the same identical MS. They 
all agree as to errors,* and they all end in the same way, 
without the name of the scribe, the date, or place where 
copied, with the single exception of the Bodleian copy, 
which has the word “ eight” turitten over the words “fifty 
and six hundred.” For the reasons above-mentioned, both 
Paris MSS.— not one only, I find— -were fondly considered 
autographs of the author's;” but M. H. Zotenberg, whose 
opinion I asked, very justly says, “ this is impossible, because 
the two MS. are not in the same handwriting.” He, how- 
ever, adds, “ but to judge from the paper and the writing, 
I should suppose that they are both MSS. of the fifteenth 
century. They were, both brought from India.” They 
came from the Dakhan, in all probability. 

8 and 9. The other copy of the text in the British 
Museum, No. Add. 25,785, which Doctor Rieu considers 
may be of the sixteenth centuiy, and another belonging to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. These 
are, comparatively, modem copies, of the first half of the 
seventeenth century in all likelihood. They are plainly 
written, but are neither of them very correct. The former 
« defective to the extent of seven or eight 8vo. pages at 
the end, and the other also wants a few leaves. They are 
neither of them of much value, 

ColSg^ formerly in the Library of Haileybury 

This is the most complete MS. of the text that I have 
met with, although it is of comparatively recent date. It 
a plain, but not elegant hand. It is generally 
correct, and closely agrees with Nos. 2, 3, and 4 • and I 
have found it exceedingly useful. Indeed without it, and 
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Nos. 2 , 3, and 4, I never could have completed my 
task satisfactorily. In a few places it supplied what 
was defective in two of the others. The date of copying 
is not given, but, from its appearance, I should say it was 
a MS. of the last half of the seventeenth century. After 
the author’s concluding words the following is written : — 
“ The owner of this MS., in the port [Bandar] of Surat, 
[is] the Haj!, Muhammad Sharif, son of Mulla Muhammad 
Sharif, son of Mulla Muhammad Tahir after which follow 
some words not quite intelligible, “ on the 8th of Sha’ban — 
the eighth nouth — 1 113 H. [1701- 1702, A.D.], was recorded.” 
The two last words appear to refer rather to the date the 
owner wrote his name, than to the date the MS. was com- 
pleted. It subsequently belonged to some Grandee of the 
Mu gh al empire, from the titles given under the above 
record, namely, “ The Mumtaz-ud-Daulah, Mufa khkh ar ul- 
Mulk, Husam-i-Jang.” Who he was I am unable to say. 

1 1. The copy of the text formerly belonging to the late 
Colonel G. W. Hamilton, C.B., in the collection of the late 
Earl of Crawfurd and Balcarres. This is, upon the whole, the 
worst copy I have collated, and contains very numerous 
errors, although, in point of age, it may be older than Nos. 8,9, 
and 10. It terminates abruptly at page 462 of the Printed 
Text, and is thus defective to the extent of about twenty- 
six pages, but it has the closing page, and when and where 
written. Before I saw it, I was informed that it was a very 
valuable copy, and that it had belonged to “ the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, because his seal was stamped on the maigin 
of one of the pages.” On examination, I found that the 
MS. was completed on Thursday, the 6th of Rajab — the 
seventh month — of the year 1059 H. [July, 1649], in the 
reign of the Second Sahib-i Kiran, Abu-l-Muzaffar, Shihab- 
ud-Din, Mufiammad, Shah-i-Tahan. Badshah-i- Gh azt, in 
the city of Burhanpur [in Kandes] , at the time when hosti- 
lities broke out between that monarch and Shah ’Abbas 
the Second [the Safawt ruler of I-ran], respecting Kanda- 
har [the ^izil-bashis were then actually investing that 
stronghold],” and that the copyist was the Khanah-zad-i- 
Dargah [the born slave of the Court or Household], Mu’in- 
ud-Dtn, Khw ajah-i-Tahan.the Jahan-giri,’’ [of the Household 
of Jahcingir Badsh^]. Shah-i-Tahan BSdshSh’s father. 
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Beneath this ag^in Is the name of a Maulawt, the son of 
some “ Kha n.” partly obliterated, with the date 1255 H. 
[1839 A.D.]. A seal underneath bears the date 1233 H. 
[1818 A.D.]. The largest seal, supposed to be that of 
Shah-i-Tahan Badsliah, bears the following inscription : — 
“ Mu’in-ud-Din, Muhammad [the same person as referred 
to above], ghulam-i-Shah-i-Tahan.'* with the figures 24, 
referring to the year of that monarch’s reign, and the year 
1061 H. [it began Dec. 14th, 1650, A.D.]. A smaller seal, 
with an inscription — “ Ya Mu’in ’’ — “ O Helper ! ” — bears 
date 1058 H. [1648 A.D.]. I could discover nothing to show 
that the JfS. had ever belonged to Shah-i-Tahan Badshah. 

12. The AfS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
This, as previously mentioned, is a modern copy, of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century possibly, and is 
either a copy of No. 5, or copied from the same JfS. that 
that was copied from. It is pretty plainly but carelessly 
written, in, by no means, a good hand ; but, like the others 
referred to, is very defective, and the proper names of 
persons and places are often without any points. 

I have already noticed how incorrect the Printed Text 
is. In the Preface to it. Colonel W. N. Lees, LL.D., says ; 

“ When I commenced the work, we had three copies, one 
belonging to the Ro. Asiastic Soc., one in the India House 
Library, and one belonging to the High Priest of the Pdrsfs 
at Bombay. A little while afterwards. Colonel Hamilton, 
in reply to a circular of the Society, forwarded a copy from 
Dehli. These JlfSS, are all apparently good old copies, 
and are written in very different hands. It was supposed, 
then, that we had four distinct copies to collate ; but, before 
long, it became apparent that the four had been copied 
from two MSS.,* so, in reality, we had only two. . . . The 
Society had issued hundreds of circulars to all parts of 
India, and had failed to draw out more than two copies ; 
and the fact, that the four old copies I had had been copied 

* In tlm case, if the Ro. As. Soc’s MS. is a copy of the India Office MS., 
the Hamilton MS., and the High Priest’s, must be copies one of the other, or 
copies from another MS. 

Sir Henry Elliot mentions that he found one in the Royal Idbraiy at 
LakhnSo, but most of the MSS. in that collection were, 1 believe, destroyed 
dating the rebellion of 1857. 
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from two MSS^ seemed to indicate so clearly the great 
scarcity of MSS. of this work, that I decided to go on.” 

From these remarks its defectiveness is not to be won- 
dered at, but, at the same time, as I have shown in my 
notes, there are numerous errors in it which are not to be 
found in these MSS., and a little historical and geographi- 
cal discrimination on the part of the editors might have 
corrected many of them. 

The time and labour required for simply translating a 
book, especially if but one or two copies be used for colla- 
tion, is not very great ; and this translation could have been 
accomplished in a tithe of the time I have devoted to it. 
But, as this History is one of the four most important 
works with respect to the early rulers of India, and that 
part of Central Asia upon which all eyes have been lately 
turned, and are likely to be turned in the future, I thought 
it advisable not to spare any pains on it, although it has 
occupied some years longer than I anticipated. I have 
collated nine copies of the text word for word ; and all 
doubtful passages have been collated for me from the other 
three. Although this has occupied a great deal of time, 
and entailed much labour, a still greater amount of both has 
been expended on the notes, which I deemed necessary to 
illustrate our author’s often brief, sometimes erroneous, but 
generally valuable, statements, to point out the errors which 
he has sometimes fallen into, and to point out some of the 
legion of lamentable mistakes, and misleading statements, 
contained in compilations purporting to be ** Histories of 
India,” “ Histories of Afghdnistdn from the Barliest Times,” 
and similar Histories of other Eastern states and peoples ; 
and to show the exact value of the compilations, turned 
out by the yard by raw hands, for the Public of the news- 
papers and reviews, and the general reader. 

These errors in Indian History are solely attributable to 
the miscalled translations of the comparatively modem 
chronicle,' known as the Tarikh-i-lFirishtah by Dow and 
Briggs, the first of whom could not possibly have under- 
stood the words of the writer in scpres. of places, and in 
such cases appears to have recorded his own ideas instead 
of the author’s statements. Firightah’s work, too, is not 
difficult, and the style is simple ; and it is one of a few books 
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well adapted for the Lower Standard of Examination in 
the Persian language. Firislitah’s materials were chiefly 
taken from the Tabakat-i-Akbarl, also known as the 
Tabalpat-i-Akbar Shahi, of the ghwlijah, Ni*am-ud-Dtn, 
Ahmad, who obtained his materials, up to the reign of 
Qhiya§-ud-Din, Balban, from the work of our author ; and 
not a single event is recorded in Firishtah that is not 
recorded in the Tabahat-i-Akbari. This will be quite clear 
to any one who will take the trouble to compare them. 
Firishtah, indeed, follows it so closely that, not only are the 
poetical quotations appropriated, but the errors also, as I 
have pointed out in my notes, have been faithfully copied 
by the Dakhant author : where the one errs the other is 
sure to follow.* 

The English version of Briggs, “ the admirable version^' 
as a writer, who did not know the contents of Firishtah, 
calls it, is clearly based upon Dow’s, with very slight altera- 
tions, and they are chiefly of a verbal kind. I should be 
sorry to be unjust to any author, but I submit that, where 
great, misleading, and glaring, historical errors, are as clear 
as the light of day, it is a duty towards the public, and in 
the interests of science, that they should be pointed out, 
even at the risk of hurting the susceptibilities ” of the 
authors of them or their friends, especially when such per- 
nicious compilations as I have referred to, under the name 
of history, continue to be used in our colleges and schools, 
without the nature of them being known in its true light. 
The writers of them have much to answer for, but those 
who have adopted them in our public institutions a vast deal 
more. See, for example, note *, page 312, and note, page 

323. 

One of the most glaring of the misstatements I refer to is 
that wherein the Turk sovereigns of Gha znin. as well as 
the Tajzik rulers of Slur, are turned into “ Pathdns ” 
or “ Afghdns,” which words are synonymous, and ** Pa- 
thdns ” or “ Afghdns ” into Turks and Tajztk Gh ur!s. 
Dow, in the first place, is to blame for this, but Briggs 
blindly followed him ‘ I say this advisedly. The proof is 

• A few examples of which may be seen in Note •, page 441 ; and page 
653 ; Jast para, of Note page 665 ; •, page 697 ; and page 71 1. 

4 Examples of this wiU be found in Notes \ page 204 ; page 312 ; \ 
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easy from any MS. of Firishtah’s work, but with MSS. 
alone we need not rest content. We have only to compare 
Briggs’s version with that lithographed edition printed at 
Bombay, to which Briggs put his name as editor and 
reviser, to prove my words. 

Det us, for example, take any passage in Briggs’ account 
of the Gh urts, or the history of the Turkish slave Sultans 
of Dihlt — those, say, referred to at page 508 of this work 
— and in the Persian text which, according to the title- 
page, had the benefit of his editing and revision, not one 
word will be found respecting their being AfgAdns, as con^ 
tained in his ** admirable translation : ” all comes from 
Dow. 

If this Translation of the TabakAt-i-NAsirI, the 
original of which was published just six hundred and twenty- 
one years ago, and the notes accompanying it, disperse 
to the winds this error-bubble alone, I shall deem my time 
not lost, and the labour of years not thrown away, because, 
even since the publication of Sir H. Elliot’s extracts from 
various Histories, which also showed how incorrect this 
“Pathdn ” theory was, Turks, Tajztk ^^uris, Turkish Slaves, 
Jats, Sayyids, and others, continue to figure under the ridi- 
culous name of Pathdn dynasties,” up to this present day.* 

I have already remarked that our author has mentioned 
the Afghans but once in his History, and that very briefly, 
but, at the same time, most graphically [page 852], a body 
of them being in the pay of the Ulugh Kha n-i-A*zam. 
‘The Afghans were by no means unfamiliar to our author, 
and he certainly knew the Ghurts better than any other 
author known to us, and he shows on that very page that 
they were a totally different race. In his account of the 
Shansabanis of Ghur, and their dynasties, he simply stands 
unrivalled, and also in his accounts of the first Mughal inva- 
sions of the territories between Hirat and Multan. The Af- 
ghans appear at this time to have begun to take service under 
the Muhammadan feudatories of the western border pro- 
vinces of the Dihl! kingdom. They may have been in the 

pace 3 * 0 ; »<>»« P*'** P*8* 3 ®* 5 *• P**® 404 ; P*«e 43 * ; "ote 

», page 441 } note *, page 514 *, and *, para. 5, page 794. 

* See the •‘Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,” Part I., No. II., pr. 
1S80, page |8a 
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habit of taking such service previously, but to no great ex- 
tent I imagine, but, about this period, there was a particular 
reason for it — the confusion and convulsions caused through- 
out the vast tracts of country which formed the kingdom 
of the ^aznawis and their subverters the iQliuris, styled 
Afghanistan by Europeans chiefly, through the irruptions, 
devastations, massacres, and final subversion of the Musal- 
man rule by the hordes of infidel Mughals, by whom the 
country of the Afghans was completely surrounded on the 
north, south, and west, while the only territory still held by 
a Musalman sovereign lay on the east — the Panj-ab— the 
western part of which also subsequently fell under the 
Mu gha l yoke. The limits of the true Afghanistan were pre- 
scribed by the mountains bounding the Kurma’h valley and 
the territory of Kabul on the north, the Koh-i-Surkh on the 
south, the territories of ^aznin and I^andahar on the west, 
and the SuUmani mountains or Koh-i-Siyah on the east. 

It will be observed 'that I have feally commenced the 
Translation from Section VII. ; and from that point it em- 
braces the whole work. The first six, with the exception 
of the History of the early kings of I-ran, are not of much 
importance by reason of their brevity. The account of the 
I-ran! dynasties, which would require a volume to illustrate 
them, I have treated as a separate work, which, ere long, 
may see the light. To make the Translation in effect 
complete, however, I have given an abstract of the first six 
Sections. 

The adulations addressed to, and constant prayers offered 
up for, the Sultan to whom the author dedicated, and after 
whom he named, his History, have been omitted or greatly 
reduced, and some of the introductions to the Sections 
also, which arc of a similar style, have been cut short, but, 
in all other cases, I have not "compressed” the Trans- 
lation in the least degree ; and I may say that I have 
weighed every word and sentence, and have omitted 
nothing, not even the poetical quotations, having only 
rejected some of the longer portions when they have 
been of no interest, not necessary to the text, or of no 
particular merit. I have endeavoured to render the trans- 
lation as nearly as possible in the author’s own words, 
without being slavishly literal. It is however sufficiently 
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literal to assist a student, and yet readable by the English 
reader, though keeping much of a foreign complexion for 
various reasons. It is possible that in so long a work, 
published at intervals as completed, and not in a com* 
plete form at once, slight inconsistencies in punctuation 
and English (though not Persian, save through printers* 
errors) orthography may be here and there observable. 
Most English punctuation is haphazard, and left to the 
compositors, who, apparently, sometimes use it to denote 
breathing pauses; sometimes to help out the grammar. 
One may point sentences very much or very little, but 
whatever is done should be upon one system. Accordingly 
here, for the most part, the minute plan of what may 
seem to some over-:much stopping is adopted, though not 
always, but no such absurdity is allowed to appear as a 
divorce of the verb from its subject by a single comma, 
and other errors of that sort, which come of printers attend- 
ing entirely to pause and forgetting grammar. 

Scholars will understand that there may be much to be 
said for more ways than one of spelling the same word in 
such a language as English. 

This book, the text and notes together, will be found to be 
a very thesaurus of the most varied and often recondite his* 
torical material for the periods of which it treats, and many 
time-honoured historical errors have been pointed out and 
rectified. It wants but one thing to make it still more accept- 
able to the Student, and that is an Index. The Reviewers 
are tolerably sure to point this out for fear nobody else 
should see it. So the Translator begs to say, once for all, 
that he is too weary, and his time too valuable, to take 
up any such work. Meanwhile, The Index Society will 
have here a capital tough subject for their charitable 
exertions. 

Besides the standard Histories mentioned in note *, 
page 869, the following, among which are many rare, cele- 
brated, and excellent, works, have been also used ; and some 
of them have been extensively drawn upon. The majority, 
but not all, have been mentioned in the notes taken from 
them. From “ the labours of” these authors “ my prede- 
cessors ” I have derived the utmost ” assistance,’* and 
acknowledge it accordingly. 
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Tartkh-i-Tabart» 
Kitab-i-Yamtni, 
Kitab-i-Masalik-wa-Mama- 
lik, 

Tar1kh-i-Abu-l-Faal-i-Bai-> 

hal^i, 

Zain-ul-Akhbar. 
Nigam-ut-Tawari]ch o( the 
Abu-Sa’id-i-’ Abd- 
ullah of Bai^a, 
Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, 
Kamil-ut-Tawarilsh of the 
Shaikh. Abu-l-^asan-i- 
’AlijSurnamed Ibn-ul-Agir, 
Khulasat - ut - TawariJdj of 
Sujan Rae,. 
Kh ulasat-ul-Akhbar. 
Mir’at-ul-’Alam, 

Mir'at-i-J ahan-N uma, 
TartUl-i-Firuz-Sliahi of Zi- 
ya-ud-Din, Barani, 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak-$hahi. 
Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi of 
Shatns-i-Sirai. 
Zaffar-Namah, 

T uzuk-i-Babari, 
Tartkh-i-Railiidi of the Mtr- 
za, Muhammad Haidar, 
the Doghlatl Mughal, 
Memoirs of Humayun Bad- 
§hah by Bayaztd the Byat, 
A’in-i-Akbart, 


‘{‘abaVat-i-Akbari, 
Muntakhab-ut-TawSiikh of 
the Buda’uni, 

Akbar Namah of Faifl the 
Sarhindt, 

Tazkirat-ul-Abr3r of the 
Akh und. Darwezah, 
Makhzan-i-Afghanl. 
Tarikh-i'Et^-i-Jahan, the 
Ludi, 

Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh> 

Raufat-ut-T ahiiin, 

Sair - ul - Bilad — a Persian 
Translation of the A^Sr- 
ul-Bilad, 

Bahr-ul-Asrar, 

Tuhfat-ul-Kiram, 

Chachh Namah, 
Tartkh-us-Sind of Mtr Ma- 
’sum, the Bakhart, 
Tarikh-i-Haft-Ihltm, 

Ihbal Namah-i-Jah3Ln-glr!, 
Ma’adan - i - Akhbar- i- Ah- 
madt, 

Tazkirat-ul-Muluk of Yahy& 
Khan. 

Jami’-ut-Tawarikh of Faktr 
Muhammad, 

Tartkh-i-Ra j ahahe JammQ, 
History of Gauf or Lakhan- 
awati of Shtam Pargh^f 
and a few othei^s. 


The following Pu^to or Af§^an Chronicles have also 
been used : — The History of the Kh^^sht sept of the Afgh^ 
nation, and their conquests beyond the river of KIbul, by 
Khw aiu. the Mattzf ; the Tartldl"i*Nisbat-i*Afaghinah, by 
the Sha ikh. ’Abd-ur-Razzak> Mattzt ; and the Tarikb"!' 
Murassa’ by Muhammad Affal KhSn. Shatak. 

I cannot close these remarks without tendering my 
sincere thanks to Doctor C. Rieu, Keeper of the Oriental 
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Manuscripts of the British Museum, for his kind and 
efficient assistance at all times, also to Professor Alois 
Sprenger of Wabem near Bern, and to Monsieur H. Zoten- 
berg of the French National Library, who very kindly 
collated numerous passages for me. 

The system of transliteration, adopted in the following 
pages, is that known as the system of Sir William Jones, 
which, after some thirty years' experience, the Translator 
conceives to be the easiest, as well as the most natural, and 
as easy of pronunciation [except, perhaps, the purely 'Arabic 
gutturals] as the original letters of the 'Arabic alphabet 

The vowels are three short — a, i, u, equivalent to — 

— and — ; and three long — a, t, u, equivalent to 1 — is — j 

All consonants, except the following, are pronounced 
precisely the same as in English : — §, as in thing, or 

lisped ^ i K — £h, as ch in church ; ^ — h> strongly aspi- 
rated, whiSi occurs only in purely 'Arabic words ; ^ — kh. 
as ch in loch, and as German ch ; S — d, pronounced by 
applying the tip of the tongue inverted to the palate ; ^ — 
2, as th in thine, by 'Arabs, dth ; j — r» as r uttered by 
striking the point of the tongue on the palate ; J — js, as s 
in pleasure, or soft French J \ — slj, as sh in shell ; — 9, 

as ss in dissolve ; — ?, as dwd ; k — t, as / with a slight 

aspiration ; k — as English z with a slight aspiration ; 
^ — ’, a deep guttural without any audible aspiration, 
and, when initial to a word, the ' is placed before its vowel, 
as in 'All, and, when not initial, after its preceding vowel, 
as in Ja’far and Rafi' ; ^ gh. a guttural sound like that 
produced in gargling, or Northumbrian r, and something 
similar to gh in ghost ; ^ — k, another peculiar 'Arabic 
sound, produced by pressing back the root of the tongue 
to the throat, and partaking of the sound of k and q; > — h, 
slightly aspirated; at the end of a word it is often un- 
aspirated. When e occurs at the end of a word preceded 
by «, the former is almost quiescent. The only diphthongs 
are ai and au. 

From thfe above system the scholar can at once tell the 
original letters in the names of persons and places. Unless 
the peculiar letters are marked there is no knowing what 
they are meant for. For example ; if the equivalent of ^ 

a 
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is not marked, we cannot tell whether the original was ^or 
the two letters and * ; and if the roman equivalents^ of 
Ct, fjt, and ^ are all rendered by simple “s,” how are we to 
know which is the letter meant ? 

As the work is rather more bulky than was anticipated 
at the outset, and may be perhaps more convenient in two 
volumes than in one, I have provided for binding it up into 
two volumes by giving two separate title-pages, as it can 
be conveniently divided at the commencement of Section 
XXII., page 719. 

Rock House, 

Milverton, Somenet, 

Uth Jflnuaiy, 1881 A.D. isth $a&r, 1398 h. 
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Few materials exist for a notice of our author, and these 
are chiefly furnished by himself. 

The first mention he makes of his family is to the effect 
that “ the Imam, *Abd-ul-Khalik. the Jurjantr having, in his 
early manhood, dreamt a dream on three successive occa- 
sions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznln and seek a wife, 
set out thither ; and, subsequently, obtained, in marriage, 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahtm of Ghaznln." 
who was in the habit of bestowing his daughters, in mar- 
riage, upon reverend and pious Sayyids and 'Ulama, like 
other Musalman rulers have continued to do, down to recent 
times. 

By this wife, *Abd-ul-Khalik had a son, whom he named 
Ibrahim, after his maternal grandfather, the Sultan ; and 
he was our author’s great-grandfather. He was the father 
of the Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Dln, ’Ugmlui, who was the father 
of the Maulana, Saraj-ud-Dln, Muhammad — who is called 
Ibrahim by some — ^who was known by the title of ’Ujubat- 
uz-ZamSn — The Wonder of the Age. He was the father 
of the Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din,‘ Abu-’Umar-i-’Ugman, the 
author of the following History, who thence often brings in 
his father’s and grandfather’s name, styling himself Minhaj- 
i-Saraj-i-Minhaj, the two izafats being used to signify son 
4tf\n place of the Arabic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several gene- 
ration^ appear to have been ecclesiastics of repute, and men 

* The title, Saritj'Ud.Dtn, meaiiR “The Lamp, or the Luminary of the 
Faith,” and Minhij'Ud'Dtn, "The High-road, or the Way of the Faith." See 
note *, pt^ 129 $. 
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distinguished for learning. He states that he possessed, 
among the tnisdl or diplomas granted to his maternal 
ancestors by the Khalifahs. one from the Kh alifah. Musta^i 
B’illah, conferring the ^a;i-ship of the fortress, or rather, 
fortified town, of Tulak, described in the following pages, 
together with that over the ]^uhistan, and the Jibal — 
Highlands — of Hirat, upon his maternal grandfather, in 
conformity with the diploma previously held by the latter's 
father before him. His paternal grandfather also received 
an honorary dress from the same Pontiff ; and our author 
says that he himself possessed the diploma which was sent 
along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the 
more recent, our author almost invariably styles himself* the 
jQrjani ' — — as I have from the outset rendered it ; but 
those MSS. previously referred to, which appear to have 
been copied from the same source as that from which 
the I.O.L. MS., was taken, or from that copy itself, gene- 
rally have — Juzani — and .sometimes Jurjanl as above. 

If the point of j — z — be left out, as is very liable to be 
the case, like the points of other letters, by copyists, it is 
but simple j — r. Words containing long u — ^ — are often 
written with the short vowel zamtnah or pe^ — ^ — instead 
of j — and hence, in some few copies, it is — Jurjani, 

while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing note^ at page 321, giving an account of 
the Amir, Mas’ud’s inroad into the northern parts of Ghur. 
when on his way from Ghaznin to Hirat, I have considered 
that the word given by our author referred to the tract of 
country described in that note as tiie Guzganan, or the 
Guzgans, by Tajziks, but which ’Arabs, and people of ’Arab 
descent, who use j — ^ — for the Tajzik g — ^ — turn into 
Juzjanan, and that the word he uses in connexion with his 
own name refers to one of the Guzgans, and that he should 
be styled ‘the Guzgant ’ or * Juzjant.’ As the most trust- 
worthy copies of the text, the best and most correctly 
written, had Jurjani, I considered it necessary to follow 
them as I had begun, and to mention the matter more in 
detail here in the Memoir of the Author's life. 

Guzgan, as the native inhabitants styled it, or Juzjan, 
is not the name of a single town, vill^e, or fortress. 
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but one of the small districts or tracts of country among 
the mountains, on the north-west frontier of the country 
of fiJiur, and north of Hirat, beyond the Murgh-Ab — the 
Jibal of Hirat, as he himself styles it — but its exact posi- 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses 
mentioned by our author in the last Section of his 
work, are at present unknown to us. The Guzganan,or 
Guzgans were the appanage of the Amir, Muhammad, 
brother of Mas’ud ; and it was from thence that he was 
brought when he assumed the throne of Gh aznfn after the 
death of his father. Notwithstanding the details which our 
author gives respecting the great fortresses of Qhur, Ghar- 
jistan, and other parts, including the fortress of Tulak, 
which appears to have been his own place of residence at 
the time, and also the home of his maternal relatives (see 
page 1066 and note*), which he helped to defend against 
the Mugl^al invaders, and which must have been situated 
in one of the Guzgans, he never once, throughout his whole 
work, refers to Guzgan or Juzjan, except in connexion with 
his own name. See also notes to pages 186 and 232. 

After the Ghurfs obtained possession of Labor in 582 H., 
and they had seized the Sultan. Khusrau Malik, the last of 
the Sultans of Ghaznin. our author’s father was made Kazi 
of the ^Orian army stationed at Labor, under the Sipah- 
Salar, ’Ali-i-Kar-maJch ; and twelve camels were assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, 
his tribunal, etc., on the line of march. 

Our author was born after this, in the year 589 H., the 
very year in which Dihli, of which, and of which Musalman 
kingdom, he was subsequently to become the chief Kazi and 
!^adr, was made the seat of the Musalman government in 
Hindustan by the Turk Mamluk, ^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, who 
was, in after-years, to become its first Muhammadan Suljtan. 
That our author was born at Labor, as the Da gh istani. re- 
ferred to farther on, asserts, cannot be correct ; for, from 
what he himself states respecting his arrival at O chch ah in 
624 H. [see pages 541 and 722], that was the first time he 
set foot in Hind. Had he been born at Labor, he would, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and He would probably have 
been styled and known as the Labor! in consequence. 

The next mention he makes of his father is, that, when 
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Sultan BahS-ud-Din, Sam, ruler of Bamian and X^kbariS' 
tsn, succeeded his fkther on the throne, he desired that 
our author’s father, the Mauiana, SarSj-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, should take up his residence in his kingdom, and 
enter his service. With the sanction of his own sove- 
reign and patron, and Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam’s suzerain, 
namely, the Sultan of Qliur, ^hlyas-ud-Dln, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, the Maulana proceeded to the Court of BahcL-ud-Din, 
Sam, and was made Ka;t of the kingdom of Bamian and 
Xukharistan, with the judicial administration over its 
forces, was made censor, with full powers as regards eccle- 
siastical law, and intrusted with the charge of two colleges, 
and their funds. This happened in 591 H., when our 
author was in his third year. He states that the diploma 
conferring these offices upon his father, in the handwriting 
of the Wazit of the Bamian state, was still contained in the 
k^ritah [a bag of embroidered silk for holding documents] 
containing his own diplomas, his banner, and turban of 
honour. 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and 
school-mate of the Princess, Mah Malik, the daughter of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mubammad-i-Sam, mention of 
which lady will be found in several places in the follow- 
ing pages; and his mother appears to have continued in 
her service after her marriage. Our author distinctly states 
that his early years were passed in the Haratn of the 
Princess, until the period of his entering upon adolescence, 
when, according to Musalman usages, he had to be sent 
elsewhere. He speaks in terms of much gratitude of the 
fostering kindness and protection he received while dwell- 
ing in that Princess’s household. Under these circum- 
stances, L^or can scarcely have been the place of his 
birth. 

When Sultan Taki sh. Kh warazm Shah, withdrew his 
allegiance from the ^balifah, Un-Na§ir-ud-Dln-Ullah, and 
the latter’s troops had been defeated by him, Ibn-ur- Rabbi’, 
and lbn-ul-£b^tll>, on two different occasions, came as 
eavoys to the Courts of the Sultans of Ghurand Ghaznin.to 
demand aid from these monarchs against Sultan Takish. 
In consequence, the Imam, Shams-ud-Din. the Turk, and 
the Maulana, Saraj-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Taj^ik, our 
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author’s father, were directed to proceed to to 

the Sliallfah’s Court, aloi^ with the envo3rs.* They set 
out for Baf^dSd by way of Mukran ; and, in some affray 
into which they fell on ^e road, they were attacked by a 
band of robbers, and our author’s father was killed. Intima* 
tion of his death was received in a communication from the 
Sbalifah to the Sultan, (^^iyas-ud-Dln, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
in these words : “ Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in 
an affray on the road. The Almighty recompense him I ” 

Another of our author’s relatives, his mother’s brother’s 
son. was ;^iya>ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son of ’Abd-us-Sallam, 
]^a?t of Tulak, who was left in command of the fortress of 
Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 Tulakts, by the Sultan, 
Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Muhammad-i-Sam, when that Sultan was 
about to retire from Hind before the hot season of 587 H., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The 
l^a^t of Tulak was to hold the place for seven months ; 
but, as the Sultan, just after this arrangement was made, 
was defeated by Rae Pithora, and severely wounded in the 
battle, and an expedition into Kh urasan soon after inter- 
vened, he was totally unable to come to the I^a^i’s relief, 
as agreed upon, in the following season, and, consequently, 
after having held out over thirteen months, the ?iya- 

ud-Din, Muhammad, had to capitulate. 

At the time Suftan Ghiyag>-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of 
^liyas-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Sam, was assassinated by 
the ]^warazmt refugees, in Safar, 607 H., our author was 
dwelling at Firuz-koh, and was then in his eighteenth 
year. 

In 611 H., the year preceding the surrender of his capital, 
Ftruz-koh, by the last of the Sultans of the |^ur! dynasty. 


* He was despatched on this mission by Qbiy^'Ud-Dtn, Mnbnmmad-i- 
Sam, Sultan of Qhur, the elder brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Mutiammad, Sultan of who, in a paper in the ytmmai of the 

AsieUic Society of Bengal^'' Part I., No. I, for 1880, page 28, by Mr. C. R. 
Stupnagel, is styled Mtiaz~ud-din. The writer is at a loss to know why the 
elder brother’s name appears on his younger brother's coins, and informs us 
that **of Sultan Ghiis-ud-din scarcely anything is kftowny I b^ to recom- 
mend him to study the twenty-three pages respecting him in the following 
translation, and to refer to note page 472, and page 489. Here again 

**Afu'az^* is turned into “ the first Pathdn king of Dehll ! ” Sec also Part 
I., No. II., page 84, of the Journal^ 
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our author proceeded thither. Two 3rears after we find 
him in Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, where he remained 
some time. At this period the whole of the territories 
which had formed the empire of the Cruris, including the 
dominions of Ghaz nin. and extending east of the Indus 
into the upper part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of the 
Panj-Sb as far as the Jhilam, had fallen under the sway of 
the TChwarazmis. These events must, in some way, have 
been the cause of his sojourn in Sijistan for seven months, 
but he is quite silent on the causes which led him there. 
See page 195. 

In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Mughals into 
Ghur and Kh urasan, before the Chingiz Khan himself 
crossed the Oxus with his main army, our author was 
living at Tulak ; and, shortly after, in the same year, took 
part in the defence of that fortified town against the 
invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight 
months. During a period of four years, from the above 
mentioned year up to the close of 620 H., during which the 
Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped to 
defend it. 

In 6i8'H., the year in which he says the Chingiz Kha n 
crossed the Jthun into Khurasan, and he was in his thir- 
tieth year, he married the daughter of a kinsman of his 
own; and, in 620 H., he determined, as soon as circum- 
stances permitted, to leave his native country, and proceed 
into Hindustan, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a coun- 
try overrun by the Mughal infidels. In 621 H. he was des- 
patched from Tulak, where he was then living, and in the 
defence of which against the Mughals he had just taken 
part, by Malik Taj-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Khar-post. to Isfizar, 
after Kh urasan had become clear of Mughals, and from 
thence into the Kuhistan — the Ch ingiz Kha n had, at that 
time, returned homewards — to endeavour to arrange for 
the re-opening of the kdrwdn routes, which, during the 
Mughal invasion, had been closed, and the traffic 
suspended. 

On a second occasion, in 622 H., he again proceeded 
from Tulak into the h^uhistan for the same purpose, at 
the request of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
’Usman, the Maraghani, of Kh aesar of Ghur, the fkthcr of 
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Malik SJiams-ud'Dfa, Muhammad, the first of the Kurat 
dynasty, as the Taiztk — ^not Afghan. I beg leave to say — 
rulers of the fiefs of Hirat and Gh ur and their depen- 
dencies, who were the vassals of the Mughals. were styled. 
The following year he again set out on a journey into 
the l^uhistan, on the part of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mu- 
tiammad, that the k&rwan route might be re-opened. 
From I^aesar he first went to Farah, and from thence 
proceeded by way of Sijistan into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Kha esar again. 

In 623 H., our author, who appears to have left Tulak and 
was residing at Kha esar. with the permission of Malik Rukn- 
ud-Dtn, Muhammad, went to Farah in order to purchase a 
little silk required by him for his journey into Hindustan. 
Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Farah, Malik Taj- 
ud-Dtn, Binal-Tigin, the Kh warazmi. who then ruled over 
Sijistan, and was engaged in war with the Mulahidah of 
the ]^uhistan, induced him to undertake a journey into the 
latter territory, to endeavour to bring about an accommo- 
dation between himself and the Mulahidah governor of that 
part, the Muhtashim. Shams-ud-D!n . Our author was 
accompanied by the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, whose name is not mentioned, ' but, in all pro- 
bability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, 
the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
in effecting an accommodation, but it does not appear to 
have been on terms acceptable to Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Binal- 
Tigin, for he wished him to return to the Muhtashim’s pre- 
sence and declare war again. This he declined to do, as 
he had several times put off his journey into Hind, and was 
now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
the Mughals should again appear. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
BinM-Tigin, was wroth at this refusal, and shut him up 
within the walls of the fortress of Safhed of Sijistan. There 
he was detained for a period of forty-three days, but, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, having interfered in his behalf, 
he was set at liberty. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet after 
this ; and in the fifth month of the following year — ^Jamadi- 
ul-Awwal, 624 II., [in another p|ace he says it was Rajab, 
the seventh month, while in another place — page €12 — he 
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says it was in 625 H.], by way of ^azntn and Bantan, he 
reached O chch ah by boat ; and, in the following 2i-^ijjah, 
Sultan Na$ir-ud-Din, ]Kaba-jah, ruler of tTchchah and 
Multan, placed him in charge of the FlruzJ College at 
Ochch^ih, and made him l^a?t of the forces of his son, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and pre- 
ferred it ; for, no sooner had Sultan Sh ams-ud-Din. I-yal- 
timish, ruler of Dihli, ]Kaba-jah’s rival, appeared before 
U^cljah, than he deserted Kaba-jah and the Firuz! Col- 
lege, and went over to his rival. Ih the first place, our 
author presented himself before Malik Taj-ud-DJn, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Kh an, who was in command of the van of I-yal- 
timish’s forces ; and, a few days after, I-yal-timisli himself 
having arrived, he waited on him. He was favourably 
received, and was appointed to officiate, in his priestly 
capacity, within that Sultan’s camp. After the fall of 
O chch ah. he accompanied I-yal-timish to Dihli ; and 
reached it in Ramazan, 625 H. 

He subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly 
capacity, to Gwaliyur in 629 H. ; and, in the following year, 
after that stronghold was taken possession of, was made 
Kazi. Khatib. and Imam of Gwaliyur and its dependencies, 
under the governor, Rashid-ud-Din. ’Alt. In the early 
part of Sultan Raziyyat’s reign he returned to Dihli, but 
he was not removed from office, neither was he a “ for- 
given rebel ; " * and, during his absence from Gwaliyur, his 
Deputies acted for him. On reaching the capital, in 635 H., 
that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten- 
dent of the Na§iriah College at Dihli. 

In the year 639 H., in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, our author was made Chief Kazi of the Dihli 
kingdom, and of the capital as well. In the disturbances 
which arose between that Sultan and his Amirs, our 
author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to bring 
about a peaceful accommodation, but without effect. 
In 2 i-Ka’dah of the same year, the Khwaiah. Muhazgab- 
ud-Din, the Wazir, bribed a number of villains to murder 
him ; and, after the conclusion of the Friday’s prayers, on 


'■* See page 1285, and Thomases “ Pathtin Kings of Dchli,'^ page 105. 
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the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the 
Jami’ Masjid, but he escaped without hurt. 

Soon ^ter, on the accession of Sultan 'Al 3 .>ud-Din, 
Mas’ud Shah, on the Khw a^ah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, being 
re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 640 H., resigned the 
Chief ^azf-ship, and in Rajab of that year left Dihli in 
order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawatl. There 
he remained about two years, and there he acquired his 
information respecting it and its rulers. While residing in 
that country, he accompanied Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
THia n in his expedition against the Rae of Jaj-Nagar, 
and was present at the attack on the frontier post of 
Katasin, in Shawwal. 641 H. On the removal of that 
Malik from the government of Lakhanawa^ in 643 H., our 
author accompanied him on his return to Dihli, and, in 
Safar of that year, presented himself at Court. Muh^ZZ^ib- 
ud-Din had in the meantime been put to death by the 
Amirs ; and, through the interest and efforts of his subse- 
quent munificent patron, Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din. Balban 
(afterwards Ulug^ Khan-i-A*zam. and subsequently Suljan 
of Dihli), who held the office of Amir-i-JHajib, three days 
after his return, he was put in charge of the Na$iriah 
College once more, and entrusted with the administration 
of its endowments, the lecture-ship of the Jami’ Masjid, 
and the ]^azi-ship of Gwaliyur, according to the previous 
grant. Subsequently, in the same year, he accompanied 
the army which advanced to the banks of the river 
Biah for the relief of tJ chch ah when invested by the 
Mugha^ls. 

In 644 H., at Jalhandar [in the Panj-ab], on the return of 
the army, on the occasion of performing the services pre- 
scribed for the’Id-i-Azha in the hall of the College there, the 
new Sultan, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, to whom this 
History is dedicated, presented our author with a cloak, a 
turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. In 645 H., he wrote 
a description, in verse, of the expedition against Talsandah, 
entitled the “ Na§irt Namah.” The Suljtan rewarded him 
for this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghiyag-ud-Din, 
Balban, the hero of the poemr, and commander of the ex- 
pedition, gave him the revenues of a village in the Hansi 
province, which was that Malik’s fief at that period. In 
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649 H., for the second time, the Chief ]l^a?t-ship of the Dihlf 
kingdom, with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was 
conferred upon him ; but, when, two years after, in 65 1 H., 
the eunuch, ’Imad-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhan, succeeded in his con- 
spiracy for the removal from office of our author's patron, 
who had been raised to the title of Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam in 
647 H., and he was banished the Court, our author, like 
others of the Ulugh Kh an's clients and supporters, was 
removed from the office of Chief ^a^i, and it was conferred 
upon one of the Rayhant's creatures^ notwithstanding our 
author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and 
puppet Sultan. In 652 H., matters improved a little : a 
new Wazir succeeded ; and, while in the Kol district, whither 
our author appears to have accompanied the Sultan's Court, 
the title of Sadr-i-Jahan^ was conferred upon him. 

At the close of the following year the Rayhant was ousted 
from office, the UlugK Kh an-i-A'zam again assumed the 
direction of affairs, and our author, who, for months past, 
had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave his dwelling, 
even to attend the Friday’s service in the Jami' Masjid, was, 
in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 653 H., for the third time, made Chief 
Kazt of the Dihli kingdom, with jurisdiction over the 
capital as before. 

With the exception of his remark at page 71 5, in winding 
up the events of the year 658 H., that if his life should be 
spared — he was then in his seventieth year — and aptitude 
should remain, whatever events might subsequently occur 
would be recorded, our author henceforward disappears 
from the scene, and we hear no more of him. At the end 
of his account of the Ulugh Kh an-i-A'zam farther on, he 
does not renew that promise, nor does he do so when finally 
closing his History. The munificent rewards he received 
on presenting copies of his work to the Sultan and to the 
latter’s father-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam, are men- 
tioned at page 1294. He refers to his family casually, 
now and then, in the following pages, but, with a single ex- 
ception, enters into no particulars whatever. At page 820 
he says, with reference to the Malik-ul-Hujjab [Head of 
the Chamberlains], 'Ala-ud-Din, the Zinjani, that he is “ his 
son, and the light of his eyes but he could not have been 
^ See page 698, and note •. 
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his son from the fact of his being styled “ the Zinjani," that 
is to say, a native of Zinjan in Khurasan. He may have 
been his son-in-law, or an adopted son. 

When the emissaries from Kh urasan were received by 
the Sultan, Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, as related at 
page 857, our author composed a poem befitting the occa- 
sion, and this, he says, was read before the throne by one 
of his sons. He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the time when our author closes this History in 
658 H., and the Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam succeeded to the 
throne of Dihli under the title of Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. 
in 664 H. — the date generally accepted, although Fa§ih -1 
says it was in 662 H. — is a period of about six years ; and, 
as no other writer that we know of has recorded the events 
of that period, it is a complete blank in Indian History, 
which, I fear, cannot be filled up. Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, in 
his Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi. which is not much to be depended 
on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time 
our author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins 
with the reign of Sul(an Ghiya§-ud-Din, Balban. 

Our author died in his reign, but when cannot be dis- 
covered, neither can the place of his burial. Possibly some 
inscription may hereafter turn up which may tell us, but 
there is no record available in any of the works I have 
waded through in search of the information. Whether his 
health failed him ; whether he grew out of favour with his 
old patron, the new Sultan ; or whether circumstances 
arose which, as regards the Ulugh Kh an*s conduct towards 
the weak-minded, but amiable, Sulttan, Na^ir-ud-Din, Mah- 
mud Shah, would not bear the light of day — for there are 
vague statements of foul play on the part of the Ulugh 
Kha n, but no proofs — who shall say ? Some writers state 
that the Suljtan died a natural death, which is most pro- 
bable, and some further add that he, having neither off- 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh 
Khan -i-A’gam. his successor, which was but natural, seeing 
that, for nearly twenty years, he had virtually ruled the 
state. That the Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam poisoned him ap- 
pears unworthy of credence, since, had he desired to sup- 
plant him, or get rid of him, he might have effected cither 
object years before. See note*, page 716. 
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The only mention I can find, after much search, respect- 
ing these years, between the closing of our author’s History 
and the accession of the new Suftan, is the following from 
Fa?ih-t. "Suljtan Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, died in 
this year, 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder arose 
throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since 
among the great Amtrs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, 
wisdom, munificence, dignity, magnificence, and power, the 
Amtr, Ghivas-ud-Din [the Ulugh Shan-i-A’gam] was pre- 
eminently distinguished, and as he had obtained his freedom 
previously — a matter never alluded to by our author — he, 
with the unanimous accord of the great nobles and gran- 
dees of the kingdom, ascended the throne of Dihli in the 
b^inning of this year, 662 H.” 

The Daghistant, previously referred to, in his Tazkirah, 
under the letter y* — s — has the following : — ** Saraj-ud- 
Din-i-Minhaj is the author of the Tabal^at-i-Na$iri, which 
he completed in the name of the Malik of Hind, Na$ir-ud- 
Dtn. His birthplace was Labor, and his origin was from 
Samr-hand.” 

This last sentence of the Daghistanl’s is sufficient to 
show that he is not entirely to be depended upon, in this 
instance at least. Our author’s family was not from Samr- 
hand. The Dagbistan! also gives the following as a 
quatrain of our author’s : — 

** That heart which, through separation, thou madest sad ; 

From every joy that was, which thou madest bare of ; 

From thy disposition I am aware that, suddenly and unexpectedly. 

The rumour may arise that thou hast broken it.’’ 

In the ** Akhbar-ul-Akhyar ” — a Biographical Collection 
of Notices of Saints— of ’Abd-ul-HahV [he died 1052 H. 
= 1642 A.D.], the following will be found respecting our 
author: — "The Shaikh. Minhaj, the Juijant, the 

author of the Tabaknt-i-Na$iri, was a saint, and one of the 
most learned and excellent of his time, and one of those 
who would become filled with religious ecstasies on hearing 
the singing at Zikrs or Tazktrs. When he became of 
Hindustan that office assumed integrity and rectitude. The 
Sbnikh> Nigam-ud-Din,* states ; — “ I used, every Monday, 

* This, probably, is no other than the celebrated «■«"» of Dibit. 
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to go to his Ta 2 ktrs, until, one day, when I was present at 
one of them, he delivered this quatrain 

“ ' The lip, in the ruby lips of heart*ravishers delighting, 

And to ruffle the dishevelled tresses essaying, 

To^y is delightful, but to-morrow it is not— 

To make one’s self like as straw, fuel for the fire.’ 

"‘When I heard this verse,’ says the Shaikh» Nigam-ud- 
Din, ‘ I became as one beside myself ; and it was some time 
before I came to my senses again.’ ” 

Our author appears to have been deeply imbued with 
the tenets of Suf!-ism, for a brief essay on which, see the 
Introduction to my “ Poetry of the Afghans.” Professor 
Sprenger tells me that he was a notorious Sufi. A good 
account of these 2ikrs, or Tazklrs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Chapter of Lane’s "Thousand and One 
Nights.” 

Before closing this brief memoir of our author, it will be 
necessary to mention the reasons which led him to write 
this History. These he gives in the Preface dedicating the 
work to the Sultan, Najir-ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah, and this 
divested of much of its fulsome adulation and redundant 
expressions, may well appear as the Preface to this 
translation of his History. 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE • AND 
DEDICATION. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 

Thus sayeth Abu-’Umar-i-’U§man, son of Muhammad- 
al-Minhaj-al-Jurjam, that, when, through the blessing of 
Almighty God, the diadem and throne of the dominion of 
Hindustan became graced by [encircling] the blessed head, 
and adorned by [being pressed by] the august foot of that 
Lord of the World, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-1- 
Muzaffar-i-Mahmud Shah, son of the Suljan, I-yal-timish 
— May his reign long continue! — and the khutbah and 
coin became embellished with his titles and his name, and, 
during the reign of which august sovereign, the justice-seat 
of the Kazi-ship of the empire of Hindustan was con- 
signed to this loyal servant, on a certain occasion, in the 
tribunal of law and justice, a book came under his obser- 
vation which the learned and worthy of former times had 
compiled for the edification of the select and distinguished 
of posterity. This had been taken from the annals of the 
Prophct.s and Khalifahs — On whom be peace !— together 
with their genealogies, and the histories of the reigns of 
great Maliks [kings] of bygone times — The splendour of 
the Almighty illumine their tombs 1 — and had been written 
down in tabulated forms, and abbreviated after the manner 

' This Preface varies in some copies, particularly at the commencement,, 
to the extent of a page or more. 

^ I do not find any trace in the Preface to cither ol the copies collated, of the 
•‘tabular chronicle compiled by the Imam Mohammad Ali Abu 1-Kdsim 
Imadi, in the time of Nasir ol-din Soboktikin,” mentioned by Col. Lees, 
LL,D., in the English Preface to the Calcutta Printed Text, nor is it to be 

found in its Persian Preface. The words are J^UI 

The Imam’s “ Tarfih-i-Majdul ” is mentioned in Section XL 
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of an epitome, in the time of the Suljans of the dynasty 
of Na§ir-ud-Din, Sabuk-Tigui — The Almighty guard their 
last resting-place ! — from every flower-garden a flower ; 
from every sea a drop, they had brought together [in thjs 
book]. After mentioning the Prophets, and giving their 
genealogies, and that of the Kha li falls of the Bani-Um- 
miyah and Bani- Abbas, the Maliks of ’Ajam, and the 
Akasirah, they rested content with an account of the 
family of the atlgust Sultan, Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin-i- 
Ghazi — On whom be peace! — and ' abstained from any 
mention of other great Maliks, or the dynasties or annals 
of the Sultans of the past. 

This frail one desired, therefore, that this meagre History 
should be fllled up from first to last, from beginning to end, 
with an account of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of 
Islam, both of ’Arab and of ’Ajam, and that a candle out 
of every dynasty should be enkindled in this assembly, 
and that, to the head of every race, a cap might be stitched, 
by the relation of events and occurrences and illustrious 
actions. Therefore, an account is recorded here, of the 
Tubba-yawa’ of Yaman, and the Himyar Maliks ; and, 
after mention of the Khalifahs. an account of the Tahiris, 
Suffaris, Samanis, the dynasty of Buwiah, the Saljulps, Ru- 
inis, Shansabanis.and the Sultans of that family who were 
sovereigns of Ghur, Ghaznin, and Hind, the Khwara zm- 
Shahis. the Kurd Maliks who are Sultans of Sham, 
and the Mu’izziah Maliks and Sultans, who became 
Badshahs on the thrones of Ghaznin and of Hind, up to 
the present time, which is the reign of the heir to the 
diadem and throne of the dominions of the I-yal-timishi 
dynasty and house, 

Sultan-ul-Mu’azzam, Sultan-us-Salatin h'l-l-’Alamfn, 
NASIR UD-DUNYA WA-UD-DIN. 

ABU-L’mUZAFFAR-I-MAHMOD SH AH, 
Yamin-i-I^lffah U’Uah, Kasim-i-Amh-ul-Mumin!n 
— Khuld U’llah Saltanatahu !* 

• Signlfyine, The Supreme Sultan, The Sultan of the Sullins of the World. 
The Defender of the World and of the Faith, The Victorious (or Accustomed 
to Conquer), Mahmud Shah, The Right Hand of God’s Hhallfah* Co- 
Sharer with the Lord of the Faithful— The Almighty peqietuate his Reign ! . 

b 
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and this History is reduced to writing, and adorned with 
his august titles and name," and is entitled the 


jauakat-I-JNASIRI. 

It is his implicit hope, through the perfect grace of the 

shall be honoured by the blessed sight of this Bfidshah 
the Asylum of the World, it may meet with the fdlcfy of 
his approbation ; and that from the zenith of the lirL- 
ment of benefaction, and the summit of the sphere of 
favour, a ray of the royal grace may shine upon thS 
rai one and, after his removal from this temporary 

It r uT" endured 

nd, should they become cognizant of any error or omis- 
sion, may they veil it with the skirt of the* robe of for- 
gweness, since whatever was to be found in trustworthy 
chronicles is herein recorded. ' ^ 

“T"-- 

of Nisiru-d dfn would induce the belief successor 

qaculatory prayer for the continuance of his aZT 1 “r 

the same work, in a foot-note arA at page 362 of 

Sultin (may God proC hfreT™) 
work [the notice of Ulugh KhaJSe’ teT aT 

referred to] was written in the reign of Balban ^ Translation is 

theT^VTthTi'Lt tl^^ -t-d in 

that this work’was neLr , riUel rrTp;:^^ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 

There is some disadvantage in publishing an extensive History of this 
kind in parts after each portion is completed^ because any extra information 
obtained during the progress of the work cannot be inserted in its proper place. 
To remedy this, as much as possible, I have embodied here such further infor- 
mation in the form of Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Page 34.— Further research shows that Arg or Ark— — is an error of the 
copyists for Ok — djl— the j having been mistaken for j as suggested in 
note •• The word is correctly given in the last Section. See pages 1120, • 
1124, and note, page 1122, para. 5. It was a celebrated fortress of Sijistan, 
and was still an importapt place when Amtr Timur took it. 

Page 36. — " Sanjarts,” in note •, taken from Fa§ib-ty is an error for Sijists 
or Sigizts, that is to say Sijistants or Sigistanis. See note •, page 34. This 
error is frequently made by oriental authors as well as scribes. 

Page 52, note •.—All the copies of the text are wrong with respect to this 
word, and have d for j Oz-^and of Turkistan is meant, not Urganj the 
capital of Khwarazm. See note page 1097. 

Page 68, line 5.— There is no doubt whatever as to the meaning of the text 
here respecting Sabuk-Tig!n*s nickname ; ahd that one man could possibly be 
nicknamed ** Hack troop^^ or black uproar is very improbable. See note •, 
page 852, and Elliot’s India, voL viii., page xiL, where,, if not ** 
there is, at least, giubdr^angezV^ I have not followed the printed text in 
this 'translation, because it is very incorrect as well defective. 

The Turk Amir-ul-Umara of Bagdad, who was accidentally killed by 
some Kurds in' 329 H., bore the name of Buj-kum as written with the 

voy'el points, which is the same word as I supposed that applied to Sabuk* 
Tigtn to be from the way it was written in one copy of the text, which 
Turkish word peans, in the Ta^ik language, diajz*jiao See the 

last para, of note *, and the Bodleian copy of the Kitab-ubKamil of Tzz-ud< 
Dtn.i-Ibn-ul-A§tr, under the year 329 H. It is therefore quite clear that juje 
[not ^u]^ ( Jj-)> M’hich is the same word less the vowel point of ^ left out by 
the copyists : a similar name occurs at page 477], entitled Sabuk.Tigin, was, 
by his Turkish comrades, nicknamed **the ISTara Buj-kum," the Tajgtk trans- 
lation of which is " the Siyah Qliajs-Qhao," which is the KuQs of Mtrm 
^aidar, the Doghlatl Mug^, who gives a description of that immense and 
formidable animal. The English translation thereof is *‘The Black Wild 
Yak,” siyaA here signifying furious as well as black, and the Turkish iard 
will bearthe same construction. See note at page 922, and at 948, para. 2. 

Page 77, note *, para. 1. — ^There b no doubt whatever as to the point of 
junction of the riven of Nur and Ij^irlt at Darunthah, now a well-known place. 
The words in the original are j but the printer has carelessly let 
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the drop out after the type was set up, and the proof passed for press. 1 
have described the Darah of Nur, as well as Darunthidi> in rny ** Notes on 
Afghanistan, ** page 108, and there they will be found. Mr. Dowson aj)- 
pears to have forgotten what is contained in his second vol. , page 465. Sec 
also vol. L page 394, which is certainly amusing. 

Page 95. — The fortress of Gtrt here mentioned, I believe, refers to the 
fortress of Gibar Kot in Bajawf. See ** Notes on Afghanistan/* page 117. 

The word ‘‘TahUrf " in para. 5 should be “ Tigh^rf.’* 

Page 101. — The singular of the word murg&dn which I have 

rendered carrier pigeons,” signifies a bird abso/uiely** and 

not a /awl only, as Mr. Dowson imag^ed ; and as /awls do not carry news, 
and carrier pigeons are referred to by the same word as is here used in note *, 
page 1280, para. 4, 1 had no hesitation in adopting the rendering I have. 
Another proof that carrier pigeons were meant is the fact that ofie day was not 
sufficient to convey the news from Qhazntn to the fortress of Baz-Ghund, after- 
wards known as Kushk-i-Sul^Sn. for that was at Firiiz-Koh, a distance of about 
240 miles as the crow flies, and a very difficult tract of country to traverse. 

Pages 104, 105. — There is an error here respecting our author’s ancestors, 
caused by some confusion in most copies of the text, which have great-great- 
grandfather,’* whereas, from his statements elsewhere, his third ancestor, or 
great-grandfather is meant. It should stand ** great-grandfather ” at page 104, 
and ”That princess bore him a son, whom he named Ibrahtm, and he was 
the father of the Maulana, Minh 3 j-ud-Dfn, ’U§man-i- Ibrahim, upon whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty ! The Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Dfn, was the father of 
the MaulanS, SarAj-ud-Dtn,” etc., etc. 

Page 106. — The text is not j 9/4 “ chand barah wa J:afbah” — as 

Mr. Dowson imagined ; and even if it were, although biim/i means “walls,” 
it does not mean “o fortification,** much less ** foriifications,*’ but the text has 

— pdrctk — not “barah,** and no j — and the signification, of the sentence, 
in the idiom of the East, is as rendered in the Translation. The very same 
word occurs at page 821 — n* of the printed text — but that Mr. Dowson 
leaves untranslated. See also printed text, page ^•r and page 1294 of this 
Translation. 

Mr. Dowson (Elliot’s India, vol. viii., p. xi.) is very wroth with me about 
my criticisms, to one of the errors in which work the al>ove refers, and says 
he has “noticed them, and examined them seriatim,’* but this is a mistake, 
and the “Cradle of Irdk,*’ in note •, page 107, is one of very many bthers to 
which, very wisely, he has not referred. 

Page 107. — The words of the text are not aUU« j j as Mr, 

Dowson assumed, except in the printed text, in which, Iwa i^^ords have been 
left otU before and the first ^ is redundant. The reason why Arsalan 

assumed the throne in the Garmsir, instead of waiting until he reached 
Ghaznfn, the capital, is elsewhere explained. 

Page 1 12, note *, para. 2. — There seems to be an enor of ten years here. 
The writer doubtless meant the year of the Riblat, instead of the Ilijrat, 
which would make a difference of ten years. Our author distinctly states, at 
page III, that Bahram Shah was succeeded by his son, EIh usrau Shah, in 
552 H. See note •, and note *, page 347. 

Page 115. — Our author has made a mistake here, or lather, his copyists for 
him, of ten years, for, as related at pages 378, 457, and in other places, the 
campaign against Sul|an Shah in Khuru'^an iH.curred in 587 ii. Sec also 
Appendix A., page li. 
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»T "'^T*** P'®P«f *»*>« «“* names of this Chief are “Amfr 

Imad-ud-Daulah, Itt Od-i-Jagiar Beg, or Jagiarf Beg," son of Mika’fl 
[Faf ih't sa^ ren of Ta^rf Beg], son of Aba-Sultmln, son of Saljuh. The 
word Mik& 11 has been left out accidentally after Jaghiar Beg 

5. poetry.-The word ^abaliV. writteii in the text jll^ 

the t was made # the' copyists. For the 
to^rwp^ng it sre pa^goo, and note », yara-H^ta-! in the same 
I»ragraph should be ^ara-Shij^, the latter word, or yara-Khitg, beini: 
the proper name, the substantive, applied to the countiy, and the fonner, 

the adjective apphed to the people, as correctly given a few lines under, and 
farther on. 

P^es 159, i6o. ^izil is the more correct mode of writing this Turkish 
word, signifying “ red,” and so it should be read in all 

P^e 162, note The Nu-tn or Nu-yan. Taja, is the same leader as is 
mentioned at page 1237, and is the 'lUnja of the Pro-Muriial writeis. See 
note at page 1 191, line 10. 

• *’ 9-— “ Abg3a ** lOtSn cannot be correct^ for the period 

mdicated was the mterregnum which occurred between the death of Kyak 
® acc^ion of Manga ?a'an in 648 H. Ab-gfaa, Ab-ka, Abagha, 
Hulaku's son, appears to be referred to here, and he only 
succeeded his father in 661 h . See note at page 1287, para. 2. 

Page 164, line 15. — The_Nu-tn, Aljakta, here mentioned, is the Aliaktae 
<w, more correctly, Iljidae, Ilchikdie, or Ilchiktae, as it is variously written ' 
toe desolatpr of Hirat. Much about the latter Sultans of Rum will be found 
m note/, page I26t. 

campaign against BSlita mentioned here refers to the war 
with the Gur Khan of Kara-Mipe, mentioned at pages 261 and 024. 

Page 201 -‘‘A^g of Ststan.” This refers, as previously mentio^, to Ok. 
According to toe Pro-Mug]ial writers, the investment took place in 627 h 
but It acti^ly commenced in 625 h., and terminated in 627 H.,toe plare 
having held out nineteen months. See page 1120. ^ 

Page 224 and note *. — The chroniclers of the Crusades say that “it was 
proposed that Joan of Sicily, sUter of Richard Coeur de Lion, should be given 
m marriage to Saphaddin,” as they write the title, Saif-ud-Din, “and that 
Jerusalem should be yielded to the parties in this strange alliance.” The 

Pnnress, however, refused to give her consent, and so toe affair «nii» to 
nothii^. 

I*??,,® Muhammad there should be an ttdjb/, namely. 

Muhammad-i- Usman,” because ’Usman was his father. See i^ iioS ^ 
Page 233, Ime 12, and note §uhart is the same place as isreferred' to 
at page 227, imd again at page 237, where it is said to he in Turkistan. 

P^e 235, line 12.— This well-known place is called GuzarwSn, and JuzarwSn 
Iqr Arabs, and people of ’Arab descent. Its correct name, to the 

pronunciation of the people inhabiting it, was GujsarwSn, as mention^ in the 
note below. See note *, pages 257 and 258, and pages 376 and 475. 

<. •"?!. “T ‘.—There is an error here : it should be sixteen, not 
eight years, for, from 551 h., as mentioned in the preceding note •, to 
507 1$ a penod of sixteen years. 

Page 2^ line 18.— At page 240 the Eb&n of KifchSh is styled AkrSn or 
This was his Turkish name, and ^adr, which is ’Arabi^KadV Kh5n 
his MiualmSn title only. Our author, to avoid confusion, ought to have 
given both. 
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Page 257, note ^ line 7. — Shihab was his first titles by which some Indian 
Muhammadan writers, who knew not the fact of the change^ nearly, if not 
always, incorrectly style him. His elder brother and sovere^n assumed a 
new title on ascending the throne, and a new one >va8 also -assigned to Shihab- 
ud-Dtn, his brother. See page 370. 

Page 260^ and note 7 , panu 5. — ^ultj lOiSn cannot refer to the Gtir El^n, 
for his name, which is very different, is given at page 928, and Ig^ultj 

is again mentioned distinct from the Gur KhS n. 

Page 263, note K — The frontiers of Jimd are referred to here ; xuid the 
correct name of the territory referred to in the following para, is Saghni^^, as 
confirmed by other writers. 

Page 267. — The ^Cadr Kh an, son of Yusu^ here mentioned, is the same 
person as is referred to at page X097, as son of SafaVtan-i-Yamak. It 
appears, therefore, that, in this instance also, Yusuf is his Musalman name, 
and Safaktan his Turkish name. The Yighur, or i-ghiir, here, mentioned, 
and at page 270, is written Saghar at page 960, which see, also note ® to 
that page. 

Page 267, note •, to “this very year” should have been added “according 
to some,” for, as given farther on, the first month of 617 it. was the year of 
the Sultan’s flight. See note *, para. 2, page 972, and page 274. 

Page 268, note line 5. — ^Takiit is an error of the writer from whose work 
the extract was taken. It should be Makrit, a well-known tribe ; and ]^aL'a- 
I^uram is an error, often made, for ]g^ra-]g[um. These errors have been 
rectified at page 1097. 

Page 270, para. 3, line 6. — “Tingit.” The name of this country is written 
Tingkut by the Pro-Mughal writers. 

Page 270, and note — The Sayyid, Baha-ud-Dfn, is a totally different 
person from the Baclr-ud-Din of Guzldah, and Ahmad, the Khiijandi, The 
Sayyid was a man of high position and dignity, and is again referred to at 
page 963, where the subject is more fully detailed. 

Page 280, and note — The movements of the Chingiz Kh an and his sons 
are given in greater detail at p.agc 968, Tfili was not sent into Khwarazni, 
but, when the two eldest sons of the Chingiz Khan began to quarrel at the 
siege of Gurganj, or CrganJ, its capital, Uktae, the youngest of the three 
there present, was directed to assume the chief command. See note at 
page 1099, para. 2. 

Page 288, note *, line 5. — Wamian or Bamian, and Walian, itientione<l 
below, are neither of them correct. Our author, in the text .above, did not 
give the name of the place, but he does so farther on. It should be Walishtiin 
— Some careless copyist of an early copy, probably, wiiting tlie 
long, thus— — left out the three points of the letter, and thus led 
others who followed to read the word — Walian — omitting the J/S, 

form oftr- — which ^ is without the points, putting two points under instead of 
over, and thus turning = into and causing great confusion and error. 
W^isht^ is the same place as is mentioned at page 319, but, in the same 
way as in Guzgan and Guzganan, the singular form of the word, and also its 
plural, as if there was more than one place or district so called. The same 
mode of expression is used with regard to the Laijflyhan district, which is also 
known as the Lamghanat or the Lam(|^ans. 

The Chingiz EJian, moreover, was not investing Tae-V^n, twenty miles east 
from as mentioned in the fifth line from the bottom in the same note, 

but Tal-kun, about three hundred miles west of K^ndus, and mucli the same 
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4irt»nce hem tbe Pwrwfin Pius. Hit mftin annir wsi enounped at and aramd 
the Piiahtah-i-Na*inAn, near by^ It is a cominon eiror for wiiten to mistake 
which is in KhurSsIki, for l^e-ldin, which is in T>dclUUristSn ; and 
these errors are contained in the T^hh-i-JahSn-Kuahfte^ end other works 
consulted by me, which led me to suppose that our author*s statement at 
page 290 might possibly be wrong, but he was perfectly correct, and the others 
wrong. At page 1016, likewise, our author mentiohs WSli^htkn as the iden- 
tical place invested by the Mughals which Sul^ftn JaUU-ud-Dln marched to 
relieve, and there the details will be found. 

Page 290, note — Tal.^an had fallen after a long siege, and brfori the 
Chingiz Kh 5 n set out in pursuit of the Sultan. The writers, who mistake that 
place for ‘J^-k^n, make the Chingiz ^han move towards Qhazntn by way of 
Andar-Sb, Bimian, and Kabul, thus making the geography suit their state- 
ments. He reached C^azntn by a much more direct route ; and such a place 
as BSmian is not once referred to. See page 1016, and note *. 

Page 318, line i. — “ Aytktn-abid.** From the way in which the first part 
of this word is written elsewhere, and what is stated at pages 350 and 448, 
and in note *, this mighl be more correctly written Ai-Ti^n-&b&d, and might 
refer to Tigtn>abad, about which so much is said, but the site of which, unless 
old l^^ndahar stood on it — which I am sometimes inclined to think, because 
the latter name begins to be mentioned when the other disappears —has been 
altogether lost. 

Page 319, line i.— “Tajtr-Koh.” This I believe to be the Naldytr of 
Baihaki, or in some way connected with it. 

Page 319, line ii. — It was not my MSS. which ** enabled** me **to correct** 
the words **tAe ffth motmtain is Faj Hanisdr** in Elliot (sec voL viii., 
p. xviii.), but the knowledge that faj is a common term for a defile or pass, in 
the same way that I was aware what rasfat meant, and that ** the mountains 
of Fdsldt** was, and is, an impossible translation, whether •* worthy of 
consideration ” or not I was also aware that •* Sarha-sang " was not a 
proper name, as supposed, and rendered in Elliot, which Mr. Dowson wisely 
passes over in his seriatim examination,” but two very simple, every- 
day words. 

34I9 note ^ — See note at page 348, last para. Bahriim Sha h » said 
to have died in 543 H., the year previous to^ Baha-ud-Dln, Sam, the Ghurt. 
but our author distmctly states at page ill that Bahram &l|ah was succeeded 
by his son nine years later, namely, in 552 11. The former date may refer to 
the Riblat 

Page 370, line 4 from the bottom. — The meaning usually assigned to Sar-i- 
Jan-dar, as here given, is not correct, but, at page 603, I have mentioned its 
correct signification. See also pages 410 and 447. 

Page 378, line 8. — Kflaf, or Ktlif, is probably the town on the Oxus of that 
name, only, in our maps, it is placed on the farther (north) bank. 

Page 379, note •. — See page 469, and Appendix A., page ii. 

Page 391, note •. — As subsequently shown, Tghrik was the name of a 
Turk-miln tribe, and the territory held by those people was sometimes called 
after them. See pages 1015 and 1043. 

P<^ 39 ^ line. — The Oigan here mentioned may possibly refer to Uigun 

of Gh aznfn. Sec my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” page 85. 

Page 427, last para, of note “Rafif.” The name of this place is also 
Hrritten Ar^uf — — in several histories, the first letter being placed second. 

Page 429^ line 4, and note — Rar is the name of a place near Sahzwar, 

C 
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but the ImSm was probably styled RSst, not os being a native of that place but 
of Raiy the inhabitants of which are styled Risf. 

Page 433. — The Bes^Q» referred to here, and in note •, also written BeghQn, 
with the ** n ” nasal, is the name by which the l^&rluVs or IQI&rlQghs are also 
known, an account of whom is given in the notice of the Afrasiy&bi rulers at 
page 909. In MS*^ the letters j and 0 axe very liable to be mistaken one for 
the other, as the point of the latter is often omitted. 

Page 435, line 13. — The HasHr^Darakhtitn here mentioned is not that north- 
east of Qhaznfn, but more to the west, on the way from that city towards 
the BiUnian district. There are several places so called. 

Page 477, note I think it probable that all the errors that have been 
written as to the gates of Qhaznin having been shut against the Sultan by his 
most trusted slave, and his successor to the throne of Qhazntn, have arisen 
from the act and name of the slave, mentioned in the text above, Ayyah, JuV^ 
(Sabuk-Tigin’s Turkish name was Ju^. See ante), who seized the bridle of the 
Suljan’? charger, and dragged him out of the fight. The ‘•king of Multan 
is no other than the Kliokhar Rae. 

Page 482, note, line 18 from bottom.— Amfr Muhammad, son of Abt *Alt, 
was the Sul|;&n*s kinsman, and also son-in-law to the late Su]|an, Ghiyag.ud. 
Din. He was entitled Ziya-ud-Dfn before he succeeded to the throne of 
Firuz-koh after the death of his father-in-law, upon which he was styled 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dfn. 

Page 48S, note ‘‘The3rear4of his rule,” mentioned in the second para., 
cannot refer to his rule in Hind, because 589 H. was the year in which Dibit 
was made the capital, as mentioned at page 469. Labor was acquired as early 
as 582 H., but some say in 583 H. 

Page 495, line 9. — It is probable that the name Aetkfn would be more 
correctly Ai-Tigtn, for both may be written as one word thus— and as 
two 

Page 499, note •.—This requires a little explanation. The lower road did 
not lead by the Dara’h of Kafmftn, but the northern or higher routes did ; one 
leading by KolOlt to Pe^Swar, and the other through Bannu. The route by 
Kabul, and Nangrahir,or Nck-Nihftr, or Nek-Anh2r, through the Shaibar faj 
or defile, was rarely used at the period in question. The flourishing province 
of Kafmd.n, so called after the small Dara*h of that name, in those days was 
of considerable extent, and very populous. In after years, at the period of 
Akbar Bidshah’s reign, it constituted the Sarkkr of Bangafth. but its con- 
dition had greatly changed for the worse. The “ lower road ” into Hind was 
by the Gumul. See “ Notes on Afgjianistkn,’' etc., previously referred to. 
Section Second. 

Page 503, note •.—The Jalil-ud-Dtn, referred to in line 7, cannot, from the 
dates, refer to the gallant Sulfin cX. Siwfirazm, but to JaUU-ud-Din, 'Alt, son 
of Sul|an Bahk-ud-Dtn, Sfim, diCUd, of Bamfain. See page 493, ^nd note at 
I«8C527. 

^ ^*8?® S* 3 f last line, should be I-bak-i-Sllil» as repeated in the second 

lipe over leaf, or the nickname would not be complete, for Irbak, alone, does 
not conv^ the meaning ascribed to it, from the simple fact that at least half-a- 
dozen I-baks are menUoned in thU worki and the whole of them could not 
have each had a fiactiired finger. 

Page 525, line 2. — It must not be snpposed from our author’s mode of 
narrating events that Malik ^ufb-ud-Dfn set out from Lkhor foy the presence 
of Sultan MahmOd, the late Sultan’s nephew. It is only hit smy of relating 
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eve nti whidi happened subsequently* before others which happened previously, 
hfalik ]putb-ud-Dtn had gone to join the late Sul^fin in the expedition against 
the Khokhars* as related at page 604* under the reign of l-yaUtimisht and had 
not left the Panj-ftb. Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad* was assassinated 
on the 3rd of SlP^’bSn* the eighth month of 602 H.* and Malik IglTutb-ud-Dln* 
according to our author* assumed sovereignty at Labor in 2 i‘f^a*dah* which is 
the eleventh month. But there is* I think, no doubt that the correct date of his 
assuming sovereignty was 605 H.* as stated at page 398* for it was only in that 
year that he received his manumission from Sultan Mahmud ; and it is very 
certain that an unmanumitted slave could not assume sovereignty. It is very 
possible* however* that Sul|an •Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had been made 
Sul|&n of Qh flr on the death of Sultan Giiiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad* may 
have sent ]^tb-ud-Dtn the investiture of Hindustan when Sultiin Mu*izz-ud- 
Dtn was assassinated* and before he was himself ousted by his rival* Mahmud* 
to whom ]^utb-ud-Din* as stat^ at page 398* sent soliciting his numumission. 
See also note to page 525* para. 2. 

Page 529* note *. — It is barely possible that the words ®[utb-ud-Dfn*5 
** brother’s son may have been intended by Abu-l-Fai^l and 

others* and that in some copies the word may have been left out by the 
scribes* but* whether Abu- 1 -Fafl says so or not, it is clearly stated that ^u^b- 
ud-Dtn had no son ; still* on the other hand* we are not told that he had a 
brother. An adopted son is by far the most probable. 

Page 531* last line. — This word, like Ai-Tigin* may be, more correctly, 
Ai-Tfmilr* as no diacritical points are given in tjie text. 

Page 539. — The Shalj, not Khilj,” are by no means hypothetic^,” 
but a wcU-known tribe* as may be seen from these pages. See Elliot, 
vol. viii., p. xviii. There was no “army of KhilJ,*’ but a contingent from 
the Sh^j tribe served in the army of the Sulfan of KhwSrazm. A Turk 
tribe* or part of a tribe* all the males being armed* was a lasJikar in itself; 
and who and what the Shalj were who sought refuge in Sind is explained in 
the note. That these few formed “^// the forces of Khwirizm” is a blunder 
pure and simple. What the forces of Khwarazm were composed of is men* 
tioned in many places in this work. 

Page 551* text* para. 2. — Two or three copies of the Persian text have these 
additional words at the beginning of the para. : “ For one or twoyears^ in Ms 
manner^ he used,” etc. 

Page 553, note »* line 7.-559 H. is a printer’s error for $90 H., as the 
context plainly shows. 

Page 562* note* last para., line 4* where “ Dfiija-pur ” occurs* is also a mere 
press error* unobserved by the printer’s reader* for DiiiSj-pur. It is correctly 
given in the preceding note ** pages 558 — 559* and Dinaj-pur should be read 
in all places. 

Page 567, line ll.— “Nunis” is incorrect : it is an error in the text of I 
for I The Tunis are dcscriljed farther on, page 1 1 57 - The Kar-battan of our 
author may be Sh>g&tzc of the latest maps, or where now stands ; and 

the great river in which the Musalman troops perished is, doubtless, the Sanpo. 
They must have penetrated to within a few marches of Lhasa. Names of 
places beoome changed in the course of six or seven centuries, especially when 
old dynasties* one after the other* have been overturned* and others have 
arisen. 

Page 581.— Sec Elliot's India, vol. viii.* p. xx. The Editor, Mr. 
Dowson, does not see the least necessity for my criticism of the incorrect 
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tnmslatiQii cxf this sentence in vol. IL of that work, and says that the words 
are (in the text) **N£n-i khurish-i safriy^na,** and that ** bread for trarelling 
food is its literal translation* explain^ in dictionaries as ** travelling 
provisions,*’ olid adds that mine is ** a paraphrase, not a translation.” 

certainly means ‘’journey,’* “ travelling,” etc., but ** sqfr*^ does not. 
The printed text, which Mr. Dowson sajrs he so implicitly followed, has the 
words before the “ travelling food.” What has become of them in the 
“literal translation”? The words for the food are not “ n&n-f-khurish-i 
safriyana,” — there should be no istd/at after — but ndn-J^uri^-i-sa/aridnah^ 
nan-khurish 1>eing a well-known compound word, signifying some dainty or 
savoury morsel to eat along with bread, such as meat, hsh, elieese, pickles, 
or the like, and is equivalent to the ’Arabic word which word, as well os 
nan-khurish» he will probably find in his dictionary if he refers to it. 

Page 582. — There is no necessity to “ venture upon any explanation of the 
position ” of Basan-kob as suggested by Mr. Dowson, because it is sufficiently 
well known ; but, in Elliot, the proper name has been left out entirely. 

Page 583, note ®. — “To better his means.” The next page shows how he 
bettered them. He came, as others still come from the very same parts, to 
better his means, and the word in the Translation is correct as render^. He 
was an eminent ecclesiastic and good preacher, and was, therefore, invited to 
deliver “'n discourse*^ before the pious and orthodox Sulf^n and his Court, as 
1 have translated the sentence, and as any one else would do who knew what 
he was translating. 

Mr. Dowson, however (vol. viii., p. xxi.), ** cannot admit Major Ravertys 
improved rtndering of the worcUj* although he is himself not satisfied with 
the Munshi^s rendermg in Elliot * his name was mentioned at Courts*** and 
considers Having recited a commemorative {speech or ode) he came to Courts** 
would be much better, or, he think*, “the author’s meaning would have been 
more clearly rendered [mark the wordsj by He came to Court and delivered 
an eulogistic speechl* 

In other places he can admit “ preach,” “sermon,” and even ” discourses,” 
which is the same in signification as “ discourse” used by me. 

At page 615 of this Translation, our author — himself a good preacher and 
ecclesiastic of repute— says he was called upon, on first entering Hind, to 
deliver discourses within the audience tent of Sulf^ I-yal-timish when that 
Sultsm was investing O chch ah. The corresponding place in Elliot is page 
326 of vol. ii., but the whole passage hots been left out^ and so we have no 
“commemorative speech or ode^** nor an “eulogistic speech.” 

At page 619, our author relates, that, during the time the same Sullen was 
investing Gwaliyut, he “was commanded to deliver discourses at the private 
pavilion of the Sulf^ that “three times in each week discourses were 
fixed that “in Rania^iln — the fast month— a discourse used to be delivered 
daily and that “ ninety-five times congregations tuere convened zX. the entrance 
of the Sultan’s pavilion.” The words of our author here, as elsewhere, I have 
rendered literally ; and the printed Persian text agrees with the MSS. I used. 
See also page 745. 

fhe corresponding place in Elliot is page 379, and there it is stated that 
the authof “was ordered to preach in turns [sic, but not in the original] at the 
door of the royal tent that “ Discourses were appointed to be delivered 
three times every week and winds up with “ Ninety-five times religious 
assemblies were convened at the royal tent.” 

At page 651, our author says “a discourse was delivered** by him in the 
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named Safed [White Castle], and the same word is o^n used two 
lines under. 

The corresponding place in Elliot is page 33S1 and it is rendered, there 
was a sermon in the Palace of the White-r^’* under 

** sermon *’ is again used. 

At page 656, our author again says, on the news of the Lahor disaster, that 
— and the rendering is literal — ** to the wTiter of tnese lines the Sultan gave 
command to deliver a discourse^ and the people pledged their fealty [anew] 
to the SuldLn.*' In a note I say, ** Compare Elliot, voL iL, p. 340, for, at 
that page, the corresponding passage of the text is thus rendered, **The 
Sultihi assembled the people of the city at the White Palace [there is no 
White-rtf^ here], and the writer of this book received orders to preach and 
induce the people to support the Suldin.* ” This too is literal possibly. 

Again, at page 845, our author says — and the translation is literal — that he, 
on the occasion of the invasion of Sind by the Mughal infidels, **by com- 
mand, delivered an exhortation with the object of stimulating to holy warfare, 
and the merit of fighting against infidels,” etc. 

The corresponding place in Elliot is page 379, which is there rendered **the 
author received orders in the royal tent to compose an ode^ to stir up the 
feelings of the Muhammadans and to excite them to warlike fervour for the 
defence of their religion and the throne.’* This is certainly very far* from 
literal, even without the ode.” 

Which is the most probable, the delivery of an exhortation, lectuce, sermon, 
or discourse, by an eminent preacher and one of the highest ecclesiastics in 
the kingdom, on such an occasion, or ** the composition of an / and would 
** odes ” be delivered three times a week, and religious assemblies convened ” 
ninety-five times to ** compose ” or listen to odes ” or eulogistic speeches ” ? 
The very idea of such a thing is absurd. 

Now I must mention that in every instance here referred to in which I have 
used ’’discourse ” or *’ exhortation,” the very same word is used in avtry copy 
of the Persian text, the printed text included, and that word is and 
it was ignorance of the correct signification of this simple word, the idiom of 
the language, and the usages of the Musalmans, which has given rise to all 
these blunders, and yet they must not be noticed ! 

There are several other instances in our author’s work of the delivery of 
discourses, lectures, or exhortations. At page 190 it is stated that his grand- 
father, an eminent ecclesiastic and preacher, was called upon to deliver a 
discourse— — before the ruler of Sijistan ; and the subject he chose for his 
discourse or lecture was ”on defiling emissions.” Mr. Dowson ’’cannot 
admit” my ’’improved rendering” of the word “discourse” ioxjS^ Does 
he think “ theauthov^s mcaning^^^ in thb instance, ** would have been more clearly 
rendered'* by “'He came to Court and delivered a etslogistic speech on defilii^ 
emissions,” or that he *’ composed an ode ” on the subject ? 

Because, in the course of my work, I have had to point out such like errors 
as these — but this last “ is a gem of its kind” — Mr. Dowson, in the Preface 
to voL viii. of “Elliot's India, must call it “ hostile criticism and has been 
so foolish as to dig up “the late Lord Strangford,” who, to suit certain 
purposes, had the assurance to write a criticism on my Pushto works, without 
knowing a single word of the language, except ’’ what he read up f6r the pur- 
poses,” in the course of a few days, as I was informed on undoubted authority. 
I could say much more on this subject, but I will only remark here that the 
writer’s object was not attained, and that I hope he possessed a more practical 
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knowledge on the other subjects upon which he is said to have written. Better 
Mr. Dowson had admitted the errors, and eschewed It seems 

that a writer must shut his eyes upon, and conceal the most palpable errors in 
Oriental history and geography for fear of ** hurting the susceptibilities of those 
who made them/’ and must refrain from correcting them lest he be declared 
** hostile’* and offensive.” But 1 undertook this ^’Translation,” and have 
devoted years to it, to correct errors. 

Page 587, note 4. — Mr. Dowson is not altogether disingenuous in his 

Examination ” of my criticisms, and in this one, xxxiii. of his replies, he 
would make it appear that I objected to his rendering of the words ” territories 
of Lakhnauti,” at page 319 of the volume referred to, but what I say is, that 
there is nothing, even in the printed text, to warrant such a statement as that 
ydj^nagar ever formed part of the Lakhanaw€Ui territory. ” They were totally 
different : one was a Muhammadan state, the other Hindu. 

Page 600, note — Mr. Dowson appears to have assumed that, because herds 
or droves of horses are mentioned in the same page with merchants, the latter 
may be turned into a dealer.** There is nothing in the original to show that 
the merchants were horse-dealers, but the contrary ; and the herds of horses — 
not “ a drove,” for the plural form is used — evidently belonged to the Ilbart 
tribe because the pastures are also mentioned. I contend that the bdzargdftdn 
— here too the plural form is used — were not necessarily A^^xr-dealers any 
more than Ar^-^lealers, ^^-dealers, or any other dealers. The word hdzargdn 
signifies a merchant, but, in the translation in EUiot, the words, **into the 
pastures ” have been left out. 

Mr. Dowson considers this last criticism “a gem of its kind;” and, at the 
beginning of his ” Examination ” of my criticisms, says he has noticed and 
examined them seriatim.** He is mistaken: a great many ’’gems” are 
passed over unnoticed by him, and not with reference to the T&baVat-i-Na^irt 
only ; for example, at pages 31 1, 557, 579, 580, 664, 686, 687, 853, 1023, and 
several other places. 

Page 623, and note \ — For the identification of Bani^ see my ’’Notes on 
Afglianistan,” page 281. 

Page 633, note ^ — Further research has shown that this Turkish title 
should be read Tai-sht. See reference to page 732 farther on. 

Page 644, note para. 2. — Balka Khan is referred to at length at page 
1283. The name of this monarch is generally written with **r** — Barka — as 
our author writes it, but in Turkish words •• 1 and are often interchange- 
able. See page 617 and note K 

Page 645. — The Turkish name of Malik Iklltiyaf-ud-Dtn is sometimes 
written Ig^ara-^asll* and sometimes ^ra-l^usb* and IjJIara-Kush, which last two 
forms are the most correct ones, and signify, literally, “a large black bird,” 
t:us]i or Vash signifying a bird in general, but the term Kara-^^ush is the name 
by which the Golden Eagle is known in Turkistan. Such names often occur, 
as for example l^ara-SunVar, a species of black or dark falcon. Ig^ara-l^ush 
was also the name of the celebrated engineer from Egypt, who built the citadel 
of Al-^fahirah, and had fortified Acre, and took part in its defence when 
besieged by the Christians in 1189 A.D., which was considered ’‘one of the 
mightiest events of the middle ages.” 

Page 677, note — I have previously referred to the identification of Banfan. 
Instead of “hilly tract west of” read “hilly tract west of the Jhilam,” etc. 
The year 644 refers to the Ki^lat, which is equivalent to 654 H. The details 
will be found at page 1201. 
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Page 716.— ‘At the Uln^ Shan't son, whoae Turiciah title was Pnghrii 
Shan. and his Mnsalmin title NS^ir-ud-Dtn, Maf^nQd — and evidently so 
named after his father’s sovereign and son-in-law — ^married a daughter of 
SultSn Nftfir-ud.Dtn, Mahmud Sb^h, it is very evident that the idle tales 
about the latter having only one wife must be incorrect He must have had 
more than one» or a concubine at least, since the BughrS ShSn could not pos- 
sibly have married a daughtc>^ bis own sister, even though she is the only 
wife mentioned* As this daughter of the Sul^Sn had children by the Bughrft 
Sh&n, and a son of hers, Kai-^ubid, succeeded her father, Sult&n Ghi^^- 
ud-Dtn, Balban, SuI^Sn NU^ir-ud-Dfn, MahmOd ShSh. can scarcely be said to 
have left no offspring or heir, unless she died shortly before her father, but 
even then an heir survived* 

Page 717, note \ para The Malik of K&bul is an error on the part of 
the writer from whom this extract was taken, or the scribe who copied 
it possibly, for the Malik-i-K&mil, an account of whom is given at 
page 1274* 

Page 732, and note *. — ^The title of Malik Nu^rat-ud-Dln is, correctly, 
TSi-ibft not Ta-yasa’t. It is a Turkish title. The scribes appear to have 
read the three diacritical points of ^ as i See Additional Note, page 866, 
para. 7. 

Page 901, note, para. 4. — Gardez is not really in Kapnin, but, at the period 
in question, it was included in the province of Kafm£n. See Notes on 
AfjS^l^istUn,” page 75. 

Page 932, note, pam. 4.— The word l-lUsh# in the original is possibly 
an error for Talaaht which would be written the two points above instead 
of below making all the difference, l-lash and IlSmi^ are both plainly 
written, however, in several works. Tails, also written' Tallsh. is the name 
of a city of Turkist&n. There is also a little district so called immediately 
north of Lower Sowit. . 

Page 987, note, para. 1, line 6. — **Darah of the SSrlg 3 &*Kol ” [J/j—ibc 
latter a Tajglk word— is, literally, Valley of the Yellow Lake, a mistake con- 
stantly made. The correct name is The Lake in, or of, the SUrtgh ?:ol ” 
[Jy]— the last a Turkish word— or Yellow Valley. 

Page 1043, note, L— The most correct mode of writing this word is Gibart 
or Gibart, and not Gabarf.” The fort referred to near the Indus is known 
to the Afi^ns, and other inhabitants of the locality, as Garf Kapura’h. See 
" Notes on Afghanistan,” page 247. 

Page i2or, note, para. 5, line 2 from end.— Can the Climgiz Ellin here 
mentioned be the person referred to whose coin is given by Thomas, in his 

Pathdn Kings of Dehli,” page 91 ? Sec also pages 792, and 884* 

Page 1216, note, para. 3.— Jing, in Turkt, signifies ‘‘cold,” and, if the 
word be read Chang, it means “dust” in the same language. We have a 
tract called EarU-Eum, or Black Sand, and another called Eaift-Euram, or 
Black Shale, etc., and, therefore, a Eara-Jang, or Black Cold, or a Jfpira- 
Chang, or Black Dust, is not improbable after all. 

Page 1220, note, last line.— The great river Ei’in-Ling here referred to 
is evidcnUy “the Kyan-lin” of the Chines^ mentioned six paragraphs 
farther on* 

Page 1829, note •.—The “ Ibn " prefixed to the word would rather indicate 
that “the is the father’s name. 




ERRATA. 


Page 9, note i^il4-Yamanain r^j//Zu-i*Yamanain in all places. 

10, line 6, ,, A’yan ,, A’yun, also at page 30, line il. 

„ y, 20, y, Ahwaz ,, A^w^ in all cases. 

ff 99 I9» 99 99 

11, ft 3* •• Yaiiiali ,, 7al^ali. 

12, M la, should be Mawara-un-Nahr in all places where otherwise, not 

MiLwar, the last syllable of the word having escaped notice for 
some time. It is correctly written subsequently. 

14, line I7,y!^ Al-Mutasim r^ad Al-Mu’ta^im. 
iSf M 3f M ?u-l.I3[ijjah „ Zu-l.l^ijjah always. 

•f ft 16, „ Mu]^ammad-f-Tahir Muliammad-i*73hir. 

19, ff 3f ft There should be a comma after Saraj. 

21, „ 7 from bottom. After Laig should be a semicolon. 

If If 20f /or Lais road Lai§, 

22, note •, „ Shapun and Ya’qub read gJiapur, and YaTf:ub in all cases, 
as, f, ^ If Badi^iais read Badghais. 

24, „ •, ,1 Jamr-ut-TawariJdx jSmi'-ut-Tawarikli. 

„ „ », „ N4ib ^ .. NaVtb, 

25, line 7, „ Mulbnnunad Bashir ,$ Mu h am m ad-UBashir, that is, son 

of Ba^^r, which he was. 

„ note *, I, Ibrahamt n Ibrahtmt. 

27, line 15, „ Ehiddat „ Maddat. 

29i ft St If yngghar is writen in other places KSabyhar. 
tt t* 7» •» Iran warf i-ran always. 

32, note •, tt 9ah „ i^a^V* 

33, line 18, „ ?akrfe read Zakana, also at page 37, note •. 

34, note *, 1 1 Haft AVlim read Haft I^lim. 

1? .. ft Dowati and dozadt read Dawatt and deewat. 

tt ». Ibrahamt .t Ibrahtmt. 

36, line 9, and page 38, line i6,y?>rNayab«(»f Na'tb, and in other places. 

38, note ‘t for MS. it Miib. 

39, line 4, also page 63, y&r Jil»l read the Jibtilt and where otherwise. 

40I last line, and note *, „ Alb-Tagtn read Alb-Tigtn, as in other places. 
44, line 2 from bottom i, j^^isam , , |^unm in all cases. 

4S» »» ^5* ” ^***''’ 

15.— Abt ’Alt is often written Abu ’Alt, and both are of the same 

meaning, and sometimes Bu is written for Abu. 

note *t third line from bottom, should be *‘from Kaahdiar to Chtn, 

not, the Jthun.” 

52, lines 3 and lo^ and note ^tfor ^t*?a’dah read 2t*Va’dah. 

,, note *, for Ibrahtm 1 1 Ibiihtm. 

„ a, line 13 from bottom, for Abfi Isma’tl rmd Abu Ibrahtm. 
si last line of text, t. Hya* tt Hyas. 
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Page $8^ line sm, tlie cmnma after " he " is redundant. 

„ 2 from bottomyfer ** Jabri ** rewf Jabart. 

59 » >9 ** Mu^il ** read Maufil* as correctly written in other places. 

6i, ,, l8« **diffe-rent” read differ-ent, the printer has incorrectly 
divided the word. 

64, note ^ para. 2, for BurhSn read BurhSn-i-lS^tt’ always. 

709 99 »,y&r"£ihazt” „ Qhazt. 

7^9 99 ^ para. 3^ line 2, should be Amir Man^Ur, son of Nub* son of 

Najr.' 

77, ,, , first line after the Persian,y&r ** Tawarfkh ” read “ TawSrIldl.'* 

80, ,, line 2, for “ Majimud read ** Mahmud*’* 

9f 19 *1 >9 *9 99 ** overcome** ,, ** overcame.** 

81, i» ■*, 11 4f 99 “different place to ** rm</ “ different place from.** 

86, ,» 9 99 28, 99 “ Al-Zawzani ** read “ Az- 2 ^wzant *' in all places. 

87, 99 9para. I, 9, “*Amid** 99 “*Amid.** 

99 99 9 99 2, line 6. — The words “works of** have been left out 

after “ in.** 

88, ,9 •9y&r “ Jalal-ul-Millat** “ Jamfld-ul-Millat.** 

99 ,9 •, line for “ Mamluks ** read “ Mamluk.s** and next line9 after 

** contrary to ** a comma is required. 

899 99 ®9 line 9^ for “ lyaz ’* read “ Ayaz,'* also at page 102, note 

90, line 149 “ Mawdud ’* should be “ MaudOd ** in all cases. 

979 99 *39 Suliipan *’ read “ Sulim&n.’* 

10I9 „ 23, the date should be 443 H., as in note *9 page 1029 not 344 H. 

99 99 39 and note 7 , for Bar-Qhund and Buz- Gh und reeul Baz- Qh und. 

1029 „ io,y^ Ra;|;i-ud-Dtn Ra^f-ud-Din. 

107, note *9 line $t for Baihakt 99 Baihahi* 

109, line 159 there should be a comma after “ the Mart3nr.** 

99 note •, last line,y&r “Taimur** read “Ttmur.** 

11O9 99 *9 first line. — The year 548 H. 'is an error for 514 H., as the 

context shows, and as given immediately under. 

1 12, „ », line for ** western ** read “ eastern,** the present Panj-ab is 

referred to. 

**39 99 9 line 13, „ •‘BadaOnf** 99 •• Buda*iini.** 

99 99 9 para. 4, line iif for “ Seyr ** read “Siyar;** and after “others** 

there should be a comma. 

,9 99 9 first line, “Sanharan** read “ SanhurSn ;** also on page 

115, note a, as at pages 450 and 498. 

**79 99 9 para. 3, line 2^ for “Tughril** read “Taghart.** 

*23, 99 9 line 6 from bottomjy^v “ Saljuhs ** read Saljuhs ** as before. 

1289 ,9 9 9, 2, after “ p. 142 ’* there should be a full stop. 

*349 99 *9 99 “ Gur Slian” recui “the Gur Kh Sn.** 

9, 19 *9 >9 last, y 2 ?r “early ** yearly,** the letter ‘*y** has been 

allowed to fall out. 

140, 9, *9 line 3 from bottom,yJ>r “ Khafa-! ** read “ Khitae.’* 

* 45 , 99 **9 99 4 99 99 •*Almut** 99 “ Alamut,*’ as at page 

363 and other places. 

151, 9, ®, line II from bottom,y 2 ?r “ Ibn-i-Khalk^ ** read “ Ibn Khall i. 

kan,** as in note, page 1278. 

,, 9, •, last line,y59r “ Mughis’* retui ** Mughts.** 

152, line 4 of the poetry. — There should be a colon after the word “field,** 

instead of a comma. 
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Page I54» line6 of the poetry.-^-The note refen to ''white tteedV' and not to 
girths, therefore, the figure 9 should be over the former. 

,, line a of text under poetry, Sbafft-t ” read and in 

all other plac^ Shi|2 or Ehipte is the name of the country, and 
IQlila-t is the adjective derived from it 

161, note, line 14 from bottom, /or “ fifth ” read “ fourth.** 

167, „ ®, line S,/or ** Yafa’i ** read ** Yafa*!,** as in other places. 

170, ,1 •, ,, 10 from bottom, “ Shirwln ** read “ Siinvan.” 

17I9 » K/^ “Muhammad, Jahan PahlawSn,** read “JahSn Pahlawin, 

Muhammad,** as in the note above. 

172* 9» 9 “ Buwiah** read “ Buwtah.** 

180, ,, *,for “ Changiz *’ read “ Chingiz,’* as in other places. 

183, line 9, after “ himself seen ** there should be a comma 

185, note, line 5, para. 2, and para. 3, line 4, for “ ^usain 'All ** read 
“ ^usain-i-’Ali,** with an i^afat, for ^usain was *Ali*s son accord- 
- ing to other writers who have bin. 

190, line 10 from bottom, after “ learning” a comma is required. 

199, note last line. — ** Kurt.” This name is more correctly written 

“ Kurat.” See note •, page 1198. 

200, line (i, for “ Mangabarni ” read “ Mang-bami.” 

202, note s, ,, “Sufed” ,, “Safed.” 

,9 99 *9 99 “ walls of his fortress,” read “ walls of this fortress :** the 

printer, after revision, let the “ t ” drop out. 

204, line 4, for “Lakhnaud” read Lajchanawad,** also in note » of 
preceding page. 

20$, note ^ for “ Tbn-i-Khalkan.” read “ Ibn Hjallikan,** as in note, 
page 1278. 

208, „ After Zangi ** there should be a comma. 

an, line 3. — There should be a comma after “Rum,” and another after 


“other” in line 10. 

217, note, line 5 from bottom.— There should be a comma after “Vertot.** 
220, „ •.—After “ force ’* in line 2, after “ Jerusalem " and “ Nov.** in 
the next line, and after “ knights ** in the next, there should be 


commas. 

221, „ •, line “different to ** read “ different from.” 

222, line II, 99 “Aziz** „ “Afjal,** 

225, note next to last line of para, i, also at page 226, note •,/v* “Mfal- 
Im-Vin ” read “ Miyya-fari^in,** as at page 1268, and note •. 

229, 99 *9 last para., line for “ Man^urah ** read “ Man9uriyah ; and 
“ Kaif or Kayif” appears to be meant for “ Katif.** 

235. There should be no comma between “ Abi ** and “ Muhammad ** in 

lines 16 and 19 ; and for “ l^flutla^ ” in the latter read “ IS^utlugjt,** 
and in all cases. 

242, note ®, para. \,for “Dajlah” read “ Dijlah,” as in other places. 

246, „ three lines from the bottom, instead of “that man,** the 
sense requires “that that man,** etc., the other that has been 
left out. 

2479 99 9 para* 2^ bne 10 from bottom, after ** his brother ** a comma is 

required. 

250, 9, •, line ^tfor “ Sultan Shah ** read “ Malik Sh^ih,** as above. 

252, ,, *, 9, 3» after “ brother*' should be a comma. 

253, para. 4, line 7% for “Garmsir ” read “the Garmsir.’* 
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Page 27iy note, para, i, line 2 from bottom,>Srr ** TatUr ** Maglial.” 

272, fourth line from bottom of text, and next page, line 8, and in first 

line of note *, add Shibt after Cllingiz, for alone, without the 
EhSn, the word Chingiz, which only means **the great,’* etc.^ is 
meaningless. 

273, note *, line 5, the number should be 5060, as at page 970, not 50,000. 

Ijjkarajah and ISpLracliah are often written the one for the other. 

276, ,, , line 20, /or ** Jfpilat " r^ad ** IgZal’at.” 

277, line 12, /or **Tamtshah.” read *• Timmf shiah. ’* 

282, note •, line lo^ /or Tatar’* read “Mughal,” also in note •, line 3 
from bottom, page 283. 

^3» 99 ** line ii from bottom, **jtrfat” read **Jtralt,” as in other 

places the letters have been misplaced. 

285, line 2 from bottom, “ KairmHn” read “ Karmfin.” 

286, ,, 2, an itdfatxs required between Muhammad and ’Alt— Muham- 

mad -i-’ Alt — ^for ’Ad was Muhammad’s father’s name, as mentioned 
elsewhere. 

99 99 3t/<^ “ Changiz ” read “ Chingiz,” as before. 

287, note I, last line, /or ** Amtn-ul-Mulk,” the more correct name is 

“ Yamin-ul-Mulk.*’ See note *, para. *, page 1014. He is 
sometimes called Yamin Malik. 

288, ,, *, see under Emendations. 

^90, ,, *9 para. 2, line 4 from bottom, there should be a bracket after 

“ Ghurt,” thus “Qhurt].” 

^9^9 99 9 line 5, /or “ Shurdabih ” read “ Ehnrdadbih,” as in other 

places. 

295» 99 9 para, i, line 3, para. 2, line St /or “^uhal ” read “^auhal,” 

as correctly rendered in other places. 

^ 9^9 99 9 para. 2, line 2, read ** ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-^ubad,” not son of 

Kai-¥ubad.” 

301, ,, *, last line, not **Sai3rid” but Sayyid,” as before. 

305, line 4 from bottom, ** Dimawand ” /w</ •• Damawand.” 

319, ,, “ Khaesar ” mawf “Khaesaf.” 

322, note, para. 5, line 7 from bottom, there should be a bracket before 
•• This seems,” etc. 

332, line 2^ /or “ Ra^^i ” re€ui Ra^t,” as corectly rendered in other places. 

341, note •, line 8, and note last line,yi?r “ ’Utba ” read “ ’Ulba’.” 

342, line 7 from bottom, l^jZazil ” read “ l^izil.” 

346, note ®, /or “ Pathora,” read Pithora,” as correctly rendered at 
page 458. The reference, **page 125,” is incorrect: it should 
be 391. 

383, line 7, /or “ Saraj-ud-Dtn, son of MinhSj-i-Saraj,” read ** Sar2g-ud- 
Din, son of Minhaj-ud-Dtn.” 

405, note 4, line next to Vaatt/or ** different place to ” read ** different place 
from.” 

408, line 17, /?r ** Iran” reou/ i-ran,” and /or •• Malik ” in the following 
line Malik.” 

4139 99 I 3 » ** cAo/tc ” read “ colic.” 

415, note *9 the reference should be “ page 489,” not “ 205.” 

420, line 129 /or “ ’Arifain” read ** ’Ariftn.” 

423, note •, para. 3, /or “Nugherwin” read “Nfighlrwan,” or, as it is 
also written, “ NoghtrwSn.” 
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Page 426, note*, line i6,y&r •*Xal-||an” rww/ ••'TSc-VSn/'andscenote*, loo8. 

43 S» »» last,.^ “ See his reign,’* read^ •• See his brother’s reign,” 

etc., and see pages 495, 496. 

464# t» ^ next to last line, for “ pears ” road ** spears,” and in the fol- 
lowing liney^?r **wir*' read the *‘s” in the first line 

and the a ” in the latter, were carelessly allowed to fall out, and 
were not detected by the printer’s reader. 

47 ®> »» 9 para. I, last line, for “ Changiz ” read **thc Chingiz,” and 

for ** Cng ” read “ the Awang,” as in note at page 940. 

484^ $9 9 para. 4, “ posaession” is the' printer’s devil’s mode of spelling 

possession,” and passed by the printer’s reader. 

489, last line of text and under, for ** Lokhanawati ” read always “Lak- 
hanawati ” if “ n ” and t ” s^re not marked ccnectly. 

491, line 3 from bottom, “ Janabad ” read “Junabad.” It is also called 
Gunabad by Tajzfks, and is in the ](jCuhistaii. 

496, note •, line S^for ‘^firs” read “first;” line 12, for “mounta” read 
“mountain;” line 16, for “wi” read “with;” in the next for 
** o'* read ** or and in the next note, line i, for “tha”*r«iif 
“that and in next line from bottom, “ othe ” read “other.” 
The printer has very carelessly allowed six letters to fall out from 
the ends of as many lines. 

499 t 99 9 para. 2, line ^^for “Torts” read “ Tuns,^* 

504, „ *, last Xmo^for “etrms” read “terms.” Through some mystery 

connected with the printer’s art, proofs after being read over and 
corrected time after time, get changed again, and the printer’s 
reader passes them as “ read for press.” 

521, ,, , para. 3, line 10, after Taj-ul-Ma’agir there should be a bracket 

and a comma, not a full stop, for the sentence is unfinished. It 
should stand thus ** Taj-ul-Ma’asir],” etc. 

530, last line of \,oifX^for “ Malik ” read Malik.” 

note, line 2, the ’Arabic J\ has, through the printer’s error, been 
turned into a mistake liable to occur, but the signification 

is evident from the interpretation. 

532« 99 ** Inda-khud ” read “ Indda-khud.” 

535» 99 9 para- 5» and page 540, note, para. 3, line next to last, 

for “ Changiz ” read “ Chingiz.” 

543 * 99 9 sixth line from the bottom. Here again, through carelessness 

in printing, three letters have been let drop out, and have been 
unnoticed — “ n e ** for “ on the.” 

548, ,, *, line “ wati ” and “wall” read ••wafi” and •*wati” 

with “ t,” as in the word immediately above, 

550, ,, line 4, “ Karmah-nasah ” read Karam-Nasah, or Karam- 

Nasa. 

55 *t 99 next to last line, for “ Hizabar” read “ Hizabr,” as at page 

549, line 1 1 of text. 

556, line 9, after “ kingdom ” there should be a comma. 

559, note line “ Nudia” read Nudia.” 

99 99 ** para. 2, line 6, the comma after “ Lakhanawatt ” is redundant. 

564, ,, line 7 from bottom, should be “ Chingiz ” not “ Changiz.” 

585, ,, 9y l» and line $9/^ ** Barinda ” read “ Barindah.” 

586, „ •, „ 4,^^^ Dhakali ” “ DhSkah.” 

594i 99 reference “page 219,” should l*c 319. 
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Page 595, note •, line Sf ** Na^if-ud-Dtn, Twa»,” read ** Nif ir-nd-Dtn-i- 
with an i^fat^ that is, son of ’Iwaf, for Qliiyftf'Ud-Dfn, 
’I was, was his father. 

597» >• *• 3»y^ ** different to ” read ** very different from." 

602, „ •, 2, „ “Naslr" „ «Nastr.» 

610, ,, , para. 2, line \^for ** D*Ahsson " read ** D'Ohsson.” 

615, last para, of note next to last line, for "page 389 " read "page 

398.” 

621, note ®, line ii^for " minarah " read ** manirah " as before. 

622, „ , IS 5 from bottom of last para., for Aiag^nah " read 

“ Afaghinah. '* 

627, line 9, after “ Yal-duz ” there should be a comma, 
ff 99 ^Sff^ “ Gujah*’ and " KCijah *’ read " Gujah " and " Kujidi," as 
at jxxge 750. 

637, „ 11, after " justice" there should be a comma. 

642, ,, 12, " Aet-ktn." See "Additions,” reference to page 318. 

650, note "line 2, Jbr "and to the office” read "and refers to the 

office,” etc. 

651, ft ^ para. 2 , line 3, /or " different statement to ” read ** different 

statement from.” 

662, ,, 3 ^, line 3, for ** ’Abbasis ” read *• 'Abbasts.” 

680, ,, •, para. 3, line 3, for " ^innanj " read " ]IS^nnauj.” 

690, end of note ^tfor " page 694” read " page 695.” 

,, note 1, end of para. 1, the printer has again carelessly let the letter ^ 
fall out. 

694, ,, para. 2, line 3^ for **Nayab” read " Na’Ib.” 

705f « ^ >» S» »» 3» »» **niaftifds'* „ ** ntdwds/* 

706, line 3 under the Twelfth Yeser^for " Ban ” read "Bat. Bat Kha n is 
No. xvi. among the Maliks of Hind. 

712, text, last line,y 2 ir " Balarmn ” read "BaUuram,” and also in note 
three lines from the bottom. 

716, note *, para. 2,. line 12, •• ^tya” read " ijflya.” 

720, text, line ii^for " fi ul-’Alamtn ” rceui " fi’l-’Alamtn.” 

726, note the printer has put "See the reign under” instead of "Sec 
under the reign,” and the printer’s reader has passed it over. 

749, line iStfor " AwwM ” read ** Awwal.” 

759, note for " Shart-badar ” read " Shart»bardar.” 

75if 99 * from bottom, after ** which” there should be a comma. 

752, I, ^9 for " ce ” read " See.” Here also a letter has fallen out. 

761, line iiy for " ShShnagi ” reoif " Shahnagi.” 

764, „ 16, for " Lak h a ^ awaUi” read " Lakha^awatt,” as in tenth line 
above. 

775, note, para. 4, line next to last, for " stated above ” read " as stated 
above.” 

778f 99 9 para. 5, line first, for "as far it goes” read "as far as it' 

goes.” 

780, „ •yfor " page 650” reoti " 660." 

784, line 12, " Kurt.” See page I19S. 

809, note line 3% for " Tukharistau” reed " EliuriLsan.” 

810, ,, ■*, ,, 2, "664 H.” is an error for " 646 H.” 

820^ line 6 from the botttom, "-i-,” after Kashlt Ehan is a printer’s 
blunder: it diould be ** Kashit*Sh^n, l*bak«us*SttltInt.” 
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Page 832 , line to, for “ 2 f-Ka'-dah" read "Zf-^pi'dah.’' 

8 * 4 , ,, i6, and next page, line 9, as before noticed, instead of TB- 
yasat, ” the correct title is “ Tai-sht.” See note, page 866. 

838, ,, I5t aAer “ Kasmandah '* there should be a comma. 

867, note, line 13 from bottom, for “ Balaban " read “ Balbau." 

87*1 » , para. I, line 8 ,y 5 >r “ Sa^flabs ” rwaf “Sa|plabs.” 

$t tt > >• 8, ,, next to last, diSereut to ” remf *' different 

from.” 


875 . 

877. 

S 90 , 


893, 

899. 

900, 
908, 

9*3. 

920, 

936 , 

956. 

957. 

968, 

969 . 

973. 

979. 

9S0, 

981. 

983. 

985 . 


9 after the words vowel points^*’ 


»» f 99 »9 •• 

the comma is redundant. 

99 9 para. 3, third line from bottom. •‘¥afchafc** etc., may be 

also written •* ^ifchaljc and KhifchM^/’ as at pages 2549 796, and 
914 : with “ i ” in the first syllable is, perhaps, the most correct. 

99 9 line 2, “ Irdish” is also written with “a ” — Ardfshy as in note 

at page 950. para. 3. 

99 9 para, i, line 5 from bottom, y&r Kol or Lake Bae-Kol,” read 

« Kol or Lake, the Bae-Kol,” etc. 

99 9 para. 6, line 5 ,y 5 v' ** ocasion ” read ** occasion.’* 

99 9 99 ^9 99 4> 99 **Taijiut” 99 

Mughuls ” 99 
Itsiz" 9, 

•‘Taya-gh0”,9 


f 99 ^9 99 4 » 99 

9 99 2, 99 7 j 99 

9 99 3 > »t 5 > 

9 last line in page, 9, **Muran’ 

\ para. 2, line 3, ,, ** Timur-chiy” 
9 99 ^9 99 5 * 


“ Tanijut,” as at page938. 
“ Murals.” 

‘‘Itsuz.” 

JAya-GHO.” 

“ Mur-an.” 

“Tamur-cht.” 

‘ Jabah.’ 


9869 

988 , 

99 

989 . 
•• 

991 . 

1002 , 

10109 

IOII 9 

10149 

10159 


‘Jabbah” 

99 9 99 3 » 99 next to last, /br ‘*Ja’fir ” lYdkf *‘Ja’far.” 

text, line 2, after ** .sovereignty ” there should be a comma, 
note ^t/or ** s^rdb*^ read ** ^ardb.** 

9 , 9 line 2T^f0r *‘Juji” JujL” 

line 3^ /or **jazbi ” read ^^juzbV^ 

note ^ para. 2, line 2^ for ‘‘ Ghw-Balt|dl” ^ocui ** Ghti-Baligh.” 

99 9 99 4 f 99 3* 99 **Guzidah” „ •‘Guztdah.” 

99 9 *99 S* ** ^9 99 ** Gur Kbun ,, ** Our Khan.” 

99 9 9f 2f mII, 33 ^'sJiujd^' „ “jAw/Vi’.” 

99 9 99 59 99 2, „ Ka$tkulV^ 9 , ** /fankuli.** 

99 9 99 I3 33 6 fi'om bottom, after the bracket and before 

** gave him ” there should be a comma. 

99 last, line Z^for ** Mughal ” read Mughal.” 

„ 9 para, la.st, line next to IsiSt^ for “ Jihun ” read **Jlhun.” 

„ 9 99 2, line 139 for •• Baisut ” read Baisut,” as at i>age 1094. 

33 3 33 2, „ 14, „ ‘‘Tu^ajar” „ “ Tu^iadiar, as in the 

preceding page. 

99 9 para. 4, line 3, 99 **Fuahang” ,, •‘Fushanj.” 

99 *9 line Zf for ** /o-vedal*' read ** fo-jfet/edf'* part of the “y” has 
been broken in printing. 

93 ^3 line 29 for “ was styled ” read ** was also styled.” 

93 3 para. 2, line 1, for ** Ibn-Khalkdn ” read ** Ibn Shallikan,” 

as at i^agc 1278. 

9 , 9 para. 2, line 7 from hottom^for ** Tal-kau ” read •• Tal-Van,” 

and the comma after the word is redundant. 

9, *9 paia. 49 line 7, for Umra” read “ Umara.” 

33 3 83 3 »» *2, 99 **Aghia^” 99 Ighta]^9” as in other places. 
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Page 1020, note, para. 4, line 9* the full stop after 30,000 men is a printcr^s 
error, and is redundant. 

1025, „ , para. 4, line it/or **Mam 5 ltk** read ** MamiLlik.” 

1027, „ *1 para 2, next to last linCt/ar “X^cJiachar” read **XaghachSr,” 

also in para. 3, line 3. 

1029, note, para. 4, line 2, /or “ BahX-ud-Mulk ” read Baha-ul-Mulk.,'’ 

1032, „ , 2, ,, 5, after Jahan •* the comma is redundant. 

1046, „ line 6^ for Al-BirOni read “ Al-BirOni.” 

1048, text, last line, „ “ Hirat ” „ “ Hirat " as in other places. 

1073, note para. 4, line ^far Turan ” read “ Turaii.” 

1074, „ > hve lines from bottom of page, for gibltwstan ** read 

“ Shiwistan.*^ 

1095, ,, , line 3,/^^ ** Mu^ial ” read “ Mu|^al ” as in line 2 above, ^ 

I099> >t » para- 2, line iT^for ** the two” read “ the other two.” 

1116, „ , „ 3» >» 4> “Itmas” „ “ Itimas.” 

1 1 19, text, line 7 from bottom, ** Ta-ir ” may also be written “ Ta'ir ” as in 
note *, para. 3, next page. ^ 

1126, note para. 2, lines 2 and 3, for ** Mukanu” and “Mukatu” read 
** Mukanu ” and ** Mukatu,” and also in next two paragraphs. 

1 I 32 » »» » para, 2, line 2, before Humayun ” there is an empty space 

for the word “to,” which, through carelessness, the printer has 
allowed to fall out after revise, and a letter in the next to get out of 
its place. 

1135, „ *, para. 2, next to last line, for “ eve ” read “ even,” a letter has 

fallen out here too. 

Ii37f > ^2Lrsi, 4, line 3,7^r “ tum^s ” read “ tomans.” 

1161, line 15, after the words “ inclined to it” there should be a comma. 

1164, „ ^,for “ Chingiz ” read “ Chingiz,” as it has been printed scores 
of times before. 

1166, note, para. 2, line 3 , for Bashghtrd” read “ Bfishghird.” • 

1180, „ , „ I, „ 4 , “Ugial” “OgbiU” 

,, ,, , ,, last, next tolastline,y^>r “2t-^Cadah” rra</“Zi-^jZa’dali.” 

1183, „ , para. 2, line 2 , for “ Shiramun ” read “ ghtramun.” 

1188, end of note ^,for “ hat” read “that,” a letter has been allowed to 
fall out again. 

1 194, note, para. 2, line 6, for “ Jamt' ” read “ Jami’ ” as in fourth line above. 

1196, ,, *, line I, here again, through carelessness, the “ g ” of excepting 

has fallen out unnoticed, 

1197, text, line 14, and 1198, line \ J,for “ Isfirar ” read “ Isfizar.” 

,, „ ,, 15, “ ](fa-in'’ may also be written “?Ia'in.” 

1201, „ ,, \^for*‘^kanvdns''*rcad^^ka9'wdnsJ^^ 

1203, „ ,, 3, the “b ” in Tabas ” should be doubled thus — “ 

1220, note, second line from bottom, and next page, line 7 note, for 
“ Taghachar ” read “ Taghachar.” 

1234, „ line 4 , for “ 'Usmault ” read ** ^Uginanlt.” 

1239, „ para. 3, line 7, for “ llkae, or Ilka, or llkan,” read “I-yalkac, 

or 1-yalka, or 1-yalkan,” 

1255, »» » para. 1, last line,ytfr “ Ibn 'Umrdn” read “ Ibn 'Amran.” 

1260, „ •, line 3 , for “ Ilka” read “ I-yalka.” 

1267, „ •, para. 3, line 4 y for “ Kurdtah ” read “ Kurdiah.” 

1276, „ , „ I, „ 2 from emlyfor “ Umra” read “ Umar^” 

,, ,, , ,, 3, ,, 10, “ l[f aiinirf ” aimiri. ” 



nr The preRcnt portion of this translation commences rvith Section VH. 
of the original. 

The first six Sections are meagre, and the first eight pages will contain a 
rimmi of their contents, which will be given on the completion of the 
work, with Title-page, and Table of Contents. 


SYSTEM OF PRONUNCIATION. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the following pages, is that known as 
the system of Sir William Jones, which, after some thirty years' experience, the 
translator conceives to be the easiest, as well as the most natural, and as easy 
of pronundation [except, perhaps, the purely Arabic gutturals] as the original 
letters of the 'Arabic alphabet. Some of the new systems proposed are difficult 
and complicated, and, in the translator’s opinion [as fin as he can understand 
them], in many instances entirely incorrect 

The vowels are three short— i, Up equivalent to — — and — ; and three 
long — i, t, 0, equivalent to f — u — j 

All consonants, except the following, are pronounced precisely the same as 
in English as th in thin^ or lisped s ; db as ri in chufch ; 

b, strongly aspirated, and occurs only in purely ’Arabic words ; Uk *s 
eh in loch, and as German e/t ; pronounced by applying the tip bf the 
tongue inverted to the palate ; i — ^i, as M in thine, by 'Arabs, dth / J— y, as r 
uttered by striking the point of the tongue on the palate ; jb ns r in plea- 
sure or soft French/; th, as xiinshell; as;; in dissolve; uS—ffUS 

dwdi k~-t, as t with a slight aspiration; It— t, as English s with slight 
aspiration ; a deep guttural without any audible aspiration, and when 
initial to a word the ' b placed before its vowel, as in 'Alt, and when not 
initial, after its preceding vowel, as in Mas'Sd and Rifi' ; a guttural 

sound like that produced in gargling, or Northumbrian r, and similar 

togh in ghost; J— |c, another peculiar 'Arabic sound, produced by pressing 
back the root of the tongue to the throat, and partaking of the sound of h 
and f i I— h, slightly aspirated ; at the end of a word it is ofteir unaspirated. 
When e occurs at the end of a word preceded by a, the former is almost 
quiescent. The only diphthongs are ai and au. 

From the above system the scholar can at once tell the original letteis in 
the names of persons and places. 


H. G. R. 



TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS REQUIRING 
CORRECTION. 


Page II, note “^for Jal^, rW Jal^ah. 

„ 21, for Lais, rtad Laij. 

» 23, for AI-Mawaiii|i, rW ALMuwafiV. 

,, 23, note i^for Ba3g]iais, rtad Badyhais. 

„ 25, note 2, and notes 4 and 5, page 35, for IbrahSmt, rtad 
„ „ for pt^r, rtad pUiir in all cases ; and for Nifam, rtad Nisanu 

„ 36, note 9,y^ Sanjarts, rttui Sijizts. 

„ 40^ last line, and note ^for Tagtn, read Tigln, 

„ 41, note %ifor Fanakiti, rtad Fanikatt 
„ 58, next to last line,y^ T^^krt, rtad Tabart. 

,, 59, line 10^ and in all cases, for Musil, read Maufil. 

„ 69, paragraph 2 of note 4, line l5,y^ \^j^rtad 
„ 75, line I9,>' SULTAN-UL-’AZAM, read SULTAR-UL-’AZAV. 

„ 80^ note 2, for overcome, read overcame. 

„ 86, note, line 2%, for ALZawzant, read Az>Zawzani, and in all cases. 

„ go^ line 14, and notes 4 and S,for Mawdijd, ranf Maudtid in all cases. 

„ 97, line iZtfor Sultmin, read Sulimin. 

„ loi, line 2 Z,for 344 H., read 443 H. 

„ 109, line lZ,for the martyr Sulj[an, &c., read the martyr, Sultan, &c. 

„ no, note l, line \,for 548 H., read 514 u., and note $,for 521 H., and 
522 H., read 541 H., and 542 H. 

„ 112, note S,/>r' year 523 H., read 543 h. 

„ 1 13, note,, line ii from bottom, y^rSeyr, r(»<f Siyar. 

115, line 1, and line I2, for Mu^iammad, Sim, rtad hfu^mnuid-i-Sam 
and in all cases. 

„ 137, note 3, /or 555 H., read 455 H. 

i, 140^ note 5, for Shit^'i, ^md in all ca-ses. 

„ 145, note 4, line 4 from bottom, /v Almfit, rtad Alamut. 

„ 146, line l,/»r A’^AM, fvtK/ ’AZAM. 

,, 167, note 8, line 8, for Yafl'd, read Ylfa*}. 

„ 172, note 3, paragraph 2, line 15, for up to this time, even, read up to 
this time even, && , &c. 

,, 176^ note 1, line 6,/)r Ifj^kliur, rtad Iftakhur. 

„ 177, note 6,/7r 603 H., rtad 613 H. 

,, 184, note, line 4 from bottom, for Bamin, read Bam. 



THE TABAKAX-I-NASIRi: 

INTRODUCTORY, 

BEING AN EPITOME OF THE FIRST SIX SECTIONS. 

The following is a brief summary of the contents of the 
first six Sections of the work as an Introduction to the 
Seventh with which my translation begins. 

Section I. Account of Adam, the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, the ancestors of Muhammad, and the latter’s 
history to the date of his decease. 

Section II. The four orthodox Khalifahs, the descend- 
ants of ’All, and the 'Asharah-i-Mubashirah, or Ten Com- 
panions or Apostles of Muhammad. 

Section III. and IV. The Khalifahs of the house of 
Ummiyah and ’Abbas, to the downfall of the latter. 

Section V. The Maliks [Kings] of ’Ajam to the rise of 
Islam, consisting of five dynasties : — I. The Bastantafi or 
Pesh-Dadan. II. The Kai-antan. III. The Ashkanian. 
IV. The Sasanian. V. The Akasirah. 

The author, quoting the Tawarikh-i-*Ajam from which 
he says the Shah-Namah of Firdaust was taken, and the 
statements of the Fire-Worshippers, and other authentic in- 
formation, states that, when Kabil slew his brother Habil, 
Adam had another son born to him who was named 
Shis, which signifies “given by God.” He was inspired, 
and became ruler over Adam’s descendants. The Persians 
say this [Shis] was Gaiu-mart, son of Adam ; but the Musal- 
mans say that it is Unnu^, son of Shis, who is here referred 
to. In Unnush’s time a son of Adam named Nabati, with his 
children, retired to the mountains of Jarmun, and devoted 
themselves to religion, and many others joined them. P'rom 
the death of Adam to this period, according to Abu-l- 
Ma’shar-i-Munajjim, in the Kanun-i-Mas udi, was 432 
years. After some time elap.sed, Nabati and his descend- 
ants came down from the mountains and joined the 
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descendants of ^Sbll, who had taken possession of the, hills 
of ShAni, and parts around, and who had increased beyond 
coniputation. Iblis f the Devil] had taught them the worship 
of fire; and drunkenness, and all sorts of other grievous 
sins prevailed among them. A. thousand years had 
elapsed since Adam’s death, and the rebellious sons of 
jjCabil and Nabati began to act tyrannically. They chose 
one of their number to rule over them, who was named 
Samiarusli ; and between them and the other descendants 
of Adam, who were just persons, hostility and enmity 
arose. 

The sons of Shis, and others of Adam’s descendants who 
acknowledged Shis* authority, assembled, and chose one of 
the Karanian Maliks, who are styled the Bastanian Maliks, 
to defend them from the wickedness of the sons of ^abtl 
and Nabati ; and this, the first person among the upright 
and just kings whom they set up, is styled Ilu-rus in the 
Yunani language ; and the Yunanis say, that he is the same 
as he whom the 'Ajamis call by the name of GaiQ-mart. 
He was entitled Gil-Shah. and was the first king of the 
Gil-wanian dynasty, which is also named the Pesh-Dadtan. 
and Bastanian dynasty. When this Ilu-rus became king, 
1024 years had passed from the fall of Adam, and the land 
of Babil became the seat of his government, and the just 
sons of Shis, and other just descendants of Adam obeyed 
him. When 1162 years had passed away, the countries of 
’Arab, ’Ajam, ^am, and Maghrab became settled ; and, 
according to the ^anun-i-Mas’udi, previous to Nuh's flood, 
eleven kings of the Gil-wanian dynasty had reigned. 

FIRST DYNASTY : THE BASTANIAH. 

I. GaiO-mart, or Gil-Shah. surnamed Pesh-Dad. or 
I-ran §hah. Reigned 30 years. II. Hoshang. who was 
born 223 years after Gaiu-mart’s death, reigned, according 
to different accounts, 1400, or 400, or 40 years. III. Tha- 
mOras-i-DIw-Bano, great grandson of the preceding. 
Reigned 30 years ; some say 1030. IV. Jamshed, grand- 
son of Hc^hang, but says brother of Thamuras. 

Reigned 700 years. V. BIWar-asp, the infldel, who 
dethroned Jamshed, and was swallowed up in the Flood. 
For 1000 years after the death of NQh there was no king 
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on earth, but, after that, one arose of the seed of HSm, son 
of NGh, named Zuhak. VI. ZuhAK, the TAzI £i. e. 
’Arab]. He was a great sorcerer, and reigned looo years. 
VII. AfrIdOn, entitled Mihr-gan. Ibrahim, the Patriarch, 
Xabart says, lived in his reign, which was 500 years, but 
Ibrahim lived in ^uhak’s reign, when Nimrud reigned over 
Babil. VIII. I-raj, son of Afridun, reigned 40 years. 

IX. NimrOd, the Tyrant. He was great grandson of 
Nub, and the first to assume sovereignty after the Flood. 
He perished after reigning 400 years. A son of his, ?Cubt, 
an idol-worshipper, succeeded, and reigned 100 years. 
After him, a son of his reigned 80 years, when the sove- 
reignty again passed to the former kings of *Ajam. 

X. ManO -CH IHR. son of I-raj. Reigned 120 years, in the 
60th year of which the Patriarch Musa appeared. XL 
AfrASIYAb, the Turk, who invaded I-ran and overthrew 
the dynasty. XII. Zau, son of Thamasib, son of Manu- 
chihr, who reigned 30 years. 

SECOND DYNASTY : THE KAI-An!AH. 

I. Kai-I^UBAd, sixteenth in descent from Manu-chihr. 
Reigned 100 or 120 years. II. Kai-KA-Os, his son, reigned 
150 years. Mihtar Suliman lived at this period. III. Kai- 
Kh usraU. grandson of Kai-Ka-us. Died aged 150, but 
the years of his reign are not given. One of his champions 
was Rustam. IV. Kai-LuhrAsib, the Tyrant. Reigned 
120 years and abdicated. The Prophet Asha’va [Isaiah] 
lived at this time, and Bukht-urt-Nassar was leader of the 
forces of Sanjarib, Malik of Babil. V. GushtAsib, son of 
Luhrasib. Zartusht arose in this reign, Rustam died, 
Bukht-un-Nassar became Malik of Babil, and Jerusalem 
was sacked. Reigned 120 years. VI. Bahman, son of 
Isfandiyar, son of Gushtasib. surnamed Arda-Sher-i- 
DirAZ-Dast [Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks]. 
The Bant-Isra’tl carried into captivity. Bahman marries 
an Isra’ili woman, who bore him a son. The Bant-Isra'il 
set free. Reig^ 22 years. VII. HumA-I [also Humae], 
daughter of Bahman. Married by her father and bore him 
DAra. She abdicated after reigning 30 years. VIII. DArA 
[or DArAb]-I-Akbar [Great or Elder]. He made captive 
the king of RGm, and imposed tribute of 100,000 eggs of 

d 2 . 
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{^old, each as Jai^e as an ostrich 'e^fg. Falia^Qs, Islcandsris 
&ther, was king of Yflnan. DStA feigned I2 }reara< 
IX. DArA-i-Asghar [Less ot Younger]. Iskandar» son 
of Failakus, brought all Rum under subjection. Invaded 
and subdued I-ran. Length of reign not given. X. I^ 
KANDAR, son of Failakus, who is said to have been the son 
of Dara’s sister married to Failakus. Iskandar died in 
I-ran after 12 years’ reign. 

THIRD DYNASTY ; THE ASHKANIAN. 

I. Ashk [Ushk s= Hushka ?], styled Arfa'wA, ninth in 
descent from Dara-i-Akbar. Ashk reigned 10 years. 

II . AshkAn. his son, reigned 10 years. III. ShApOR. his 
son, who totally destroyed Jerusalem. In his reign Mihtar 
’Is A [Jesus Christ] was bom. Shapur reigned 60 years. 

IV. Gudarz-i-Akbar, son of Shapur. Reigned 10 years. 

V. ‘ Gudarz-i-Asghar, his son, reigned 21 years. VI. 
NarsI-ul-A shgh AnI. who reigned 40 years. VII. KisrA- 
•UL-ASHGHANl/son of Narst. He is styled also, ArdawAN- 
1-Akbar, and reigned 44 years. VIII. BalAs-ul-Ash- 
ghAnI, who reigned 24 years. IX. AfeDAWAN-i-AsGHAR. 
who reigned 13 years. 

fourth DYNASTY : THE SAsANIAN. 

I. Arda-Sher-ul-JAmi’ or BAbakAn, son of Babak, 
son of Sasan, descended from Kai-Luhr^ib. He rose to 
power 266 years after Iskandar, some say 270, but the 
Christians, 550 years after. He reigned 14 [40.?] years 
and 6 months. II. ShApOR, his son, reigned 30 years. 

III. Hurmuz [HurmAz or AormaZD], who reigned l 
year and 10 months. IV. BahrAm, his son, reigned 3 
years. V. BahrAM, son of Bahram, who assumed the title 
of Shah-an-Shah [King of Kings]. He reigned 4 months : 
Tabari says, 4 years. VI. NarsI, son of the elder Bahram, 
succeeded his brother, and reigned 9 years. VII. Hurmuz, 
son of Narst, who reigned 7 years and 5 months. He left 
one of his wives pregnant, whp, after six months, gave 
birth to ShapGr. VIII. ShApOr-1-ZO-L-AktAF. so called 
because, when at war with the ’Arabs, he had the shoulder- 
blades of all those who fell into his liands removed. He 
defeated and took prisoner the l^ai^ar of Rum. ShSpur 





vidpMlE yearst IX. AR!bA«SHgR. Mn of Hunatti; 
Sl^pQi^s brother, a great tyrant ; and after 4 years he was 
dethroned. X. ^ApOr, son of Shapflr»i-Zfl- 1 -Akt^. who 
was put to dbath by his troops after reigning 5 years and 
2 months. XI. BahrAM, son of Shapfir. styled Kirman- 
before his accession. He was slain by his troops 
after reigning ii jrears, but Tabart says 15 years. 
XII. YazOajird-ul-Asim [Evil-doer], also styled KAw- 
KH ASH [morose]. Killed, after reigning 21 years, by the 
kick of a mysterious horse, which suddenly appeared, 
and as quickly vanished again. XIlI. BahrAM, his son, 
styled BahrAm-i-Gor, so called from having, when hunt- 
ing, discharged an arrow at a lion which was about to tear 
a wild ass, and pierced both through. He reigned 60 
years. XIV. Yazdajird, his son, who reigned 18 years, 4 
months, and 18 days. XV. FIrOz, son of Yazdajird, who 
reigned 27 years. XVI. BalAsh, son of Firuz, reigned 4 
years. XVII. KubAd, his son, was dethroned by his 
brother, Jamasib, but recovered the sovereignty again. 
Reigned 42 years. 

FIFTH DYNASTY : THE AKASIRAH. 

I. NOShIrwAn. son of IKubad, famous for his justice and 
equity. Reigned 47 years, in the 40th year of which the 
Prophet, Muhammad, was bom. II. Hurmuz, his son, 
reigned 1 1 years and 7 months, and was deposed. 
III. Kh usrau ParwIZ, son of Hurmuz, was one of the 
most magnificent monarchs of I-ran, and reigned 38 years, 
when, he was put to death by his son. In the 2oth year of 
his reign, Muhammad began to propagate his religion, and, 
in the 30th, fled from Makkah to Madtnah, which year is 
called the Hijrah or Flight. IV. Sherwaiah. son of 
Kh usmu Parwiz, who died of poison 6 months after putting 
his father to death. V. Arda-SheR, his son, a mere child, 
succeeded, who was put to death by his Wazir, Shahr-arae. 
after he had been i year and 6 months on the throne. 
VI. Shahr-ArAe [or Shahr-var] usurped the throne, but 
was assassinated after i month. VII. 'TurAn-Dukht. 
daughter of Khusrau ParWiz, was raised to the throne. 
She sent back to Rum the Cross, which her father had 
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carried away. She died after reigning i year and 6 
months. VIII. ArzOmand-Dukht, another daughter of 
Khu srau Parwiz,- succeeded, but was cruelly murdered after 
reigning 6 months. IX. KisrA, son of MlHR-TAlSH. a 
descendant of Arda-Sher. Babakan, was then set up, but 
was soon after dethroned and put to death. X. JUNAID, 
a descendant of NOshIrwAn’s, was then raised to the 
throne, but immediately after dethroned. XI. Farrukh- 
ZAD, son of Kh usrau Parwiz, who was deposed and put 
to death after 6 months’ reign. XII. Yazdatird-1-Shahr- 
yAr, son of Kh usrau Parwiz, who, after a nominal reign of 
20 years, was assassinated by a peasant of Marw, in the 
2 1st year of the Hijrah [a.d. 642]. In his reign the 
Musalmans overthrew the I-rani empire, and with Yazdajird 
the dynasty terminated. 


SECTION VI. 

THE TUBBA-YAWA', AND MALIKS OF YAMAN. 

The author states that he copies the account of the kings 
contained in this Section from the Tartkh-i- M ukaddasi. 
and from Tabari. 

After Kah(an, son of 'Abir, son of Shali kh. son of Ar- 
fa khsh ad. son of Sam, son of Nu^i, came into Yaman, 
Y’rab, his son, became king ; and he was the first who 
used the ’Arabic language. Fifteen kings are said to have 
reigned for a great number of years, up to the time of 
Haris-ur-Rayi sh. who is the first of the Tubba-yawa’ 
dynasty. 

I. HAris-UR-RAYi^. He was contemporary with 
Manu-chihr. sovereign of ’Ajam, and was subject to him. 
He reigned 120 years. 

II. Abrahah-i-20-L-ManAR, son of Harig. He was 
subject to Manu-chihr, and reigned 180 years. 

III. AfrIkIS, son of Abrahah. He also was subject 
to Manu-chihr. and reigned 164 years. 

IV. Mundaz, styled ZO-L-Ad gh Ar. son of Abrahah. 
He was subject to Manu-chihr, and reigned 25 years. 

V. H AILAd, son of Sarakhil. grandson of ^ari^. He was 
cousin of Mundaz, and son of Bal^is [Queen of Saba], but 
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by some he is said to have espoused the daughter of the 
king of the Jinn, and that Balkts was their daughter. 

VI. BalkIS, daughter of Hailad, became sovereign of 
Yaman and Maghrab. She reigned 40 years. 

VII. Un-NAshir-UN-Na’am, son of ’Umaro,son of Sara- 
1 ^! 1 . He reigned 75 years. 

VIII. Shamak, son of Afrikis, son of Abrahah, styled 
Ra’agl) — ^the Palsied. He was a great king, contemporary 
with Gughf^ib and Bahman. He reigned 137 years. 

IX. AkrAn, son of Shamar. He reigned 53 years. 

X. Tubba’, son of Alltran, or Tubba'-i-Akbar. He 
reigned 160 years. 

XI. MalkIrab, son of Xubba’. He reigned 35 years. 

XII. Tubba -ul-Ausat [the Medium]. He was put to 
death by his soldiery after reigning 160 years. 

XIII. JHassAn, son of Tubba,’ surnamed Zu-Hassan. 
He was put to death by his brother ’Umaro after a reign of 
5 years. 

XIV. ’Umaro, son of Tubba’. He reigned 23 years. 

XV. ’Abd-UL-KulAl, son of Margad. In his reign ’IsA 
[Jesus Christ] lived, and ’Abd-ul-Kulal believed in him. 
He reigned 74 years. 

XVI. Tubba’-ul-Asghar [the Younger], son of Hassan. 
He made gfreat- slaughter among the Bani-Isra’tl of Ma- 
dtnah on account of their crimes, and slew fifty of their 
Mihtars. He reigned 78 years. 

XVII. Marsad, son of ’Abd-ul-Kulal. He reigned 41 
years ; and, after him, the dominions of ^imyar and the 
Tubba-yawa’ became restricted to Yaman. 

XVIII. Walta’ab, son of Margad. He reigned 37 
years. 

XIX. j^ASSAN, son of ^assan. He reigned justly for 
70 years. 

XX. ZO-ShanATAR. He did not belong to the family 
of the Tubba-yawa’. How long he reigned is unknown. 

XXI. ZO-L-NawAsh.* son of Hassan, sop of Hassan. 
Tabar! calls him Zar’ab. With him the Tubb 3 -yawa’ 
dynasty ended, which from the time of Harig up to this 
period lasted 1 360 years. 

XXII. Abrahah-UL-Ashram [The Scarred in the Lip], 

' X*f**rt cadlt him Zu>l>Nawa!>. He was a Jew. 
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Sabib-ul-Fil, son of Hasan-u^Sabbalj. He endeavoured to 
destroy the ka'bah of Makkah, but perished with his whole 
army. The period of his reign and the reigns of his two 
sons, Yagsum [Bagsum] and Masruk, when this Habashah 
dynasty terminated, was 73 years, and in the last year the 
Prophet, Muhammad, was born. 

XXIII. YagsOm, son of Abrahah, who reigned 4 years. 

XXIV. MasrOk, son of Abrahah. He was dethroned 
by Saif, the son of his mother by an ’Arab husband, aided 
by some criminals set at liberty for the purpose by com- 
mand of Nushirwan, to whom Saif had complained. 

XXV. Saif, son of 2 i*Yazan. He reigned a consider- 
able time, and was subsequently slain by a Haba^f left 
behind, who had entered his service. 

XXVI. HARiz[or Dahriz], the ’Ajaml, who had accom- 
panied Saif,- son of Zi-Yazan, from ’Ajam, by command of 
Nushirwan, became ruler. He reigned 4 years. 

XXVII. The Marzaban, son of Hariz [or Dahriz], the 
’Ajami. He succeeded his father by Nushirwan’s com- 
mand, and reigned over Yaman a long time. At his death 
his son, Sajan [Abu-Shajan ?], succeeded, and, at his death, 
Kh ur- Kh usrau became king of Yaman. The reign of 
Nushirwan had terminated, and Hurmuz had succeeded ; 
and Khur-Khusrau. having rebelled, was removed. 

XXVIII. BAzan, the Muslim Malik. He became king 
and ruled over Yaman up to the rise of Muhammad, the 
Prophet. He embraced the new faith, and Yaman passed 
under the rule of the Musalmans. 
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SECTION VII. 

THB DYNASTY OF THE TAHIRI MUHAMMADAN 
MALIKS IN 'AJAM. 

MinhAJ-i-SarAj, JORJANI, the humblest of the servants 
of the Almighty’s Court, gives, in the following pages, an 
account of the Tahirt Maliks [kings], whose descent, in 
some histories, is traced to Manucljihr Al-Malik, sovereign 
of ’Ajam ; and, according to which, the first of them who 
rose to power, was Tahir *, son of Al-Husain, son of Mu$-’ab, 
son of Zarnili:, son of As’ad, son of Badan, son of Mae 
I^usrau, son of Bahram. Mae Kh usrau was the first who 
embraced the faith of Islam, having been converted by 
'Alt — May God reward him ! — and received the name of 
As’ad. This Bahram was son of Kazan Murit, son of 
Rustam, son of As-Saddid, son of Dostan, son of Barsan, 
son of Jurak, son of Gusht-asp, son of AshraJ, son of Is- 
ham, son of Turak, son of Anshar, son of Shaid-asp. son of 
Azar-sab, son of Tub, son of Ru»shed. son of Manuchihr 
Al-Malik. 

^^he ^^ahiri Alahks were remarkable for their virtues 
and equity; and they first rose to power in Khurasan, 
in the time of the Amir-ul-Muminin [Commander 
of the Faithful], Mamun, and in the following manner. 
Between the Khalifah. Muhammad Amin, who was at 

' The Tartkli-i-Yafa’t, which is a rare and most valuable work, and highly 
esteemed by the early chroniclers, gives a different account According to it 
the following is the genealogy of the family ; — “ Abu- Jaiyib-i-Tlhir, called 
^u-l-Yamanain, son of Husain, son of RuzaiJt [giving the vowel points], son 
of Mahin-i-Kha^’t. son of As’ad, son of Rfidwtah ; and, according to 
another tradition, As’ad, son of Rad&n ; and, according to another, Muf’ab, 
son of Jal]^ 'pdiir’s ancestor, RuzaiV, was- a servant of 
who was renowned for his generosity and beneficence." 
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bis brother MSman, wlio w«s ia Shiurai^^ 
ill> feeling arose. Upon this^ Amtn despatched ’Alt 
i-MahSn ' from Bagdldad into £ 2 lurSsan to reduce MSmQii 
to obedience ; and, in one of the months of the year 195 
of the Hijrah, he reached Hamadln with a warlike army. 
Mamun appointed Hargamah*; son of A*yan,.to the com- 
mand of a force to oppose ’Alt ’Isa ; and X^bir, son of 
J^usain, was nominated to command the van of Harga- 
mah’s army. 

By the advice of Fagl \ son of Sahl, who was Mamun’s 
Wazir, Mamun bestowed a standard upon Tahir, saying, 
unto him at the same time, that he had bent for him a 
standard which for thirty years should lead to victory ; 
and so it turned out, for the sway of the X^hirts lasted for 
upwards of thirty odd years *. Within two leagues of 
Rai, with 14 or 15,000 horse", he encountered ’Alt, son 
of ’Isa, son of Mahan, who had brought 50,000 horse with 
him, defeated, and slew him and sent his head to Mamun. 
He then subdued the whole of the mountain tracts of ’Irak, 
and took Wasit; and Ahwaz, and appeared before the gates 
of Baghdad. 

After carrying on hostilities for the space of a 
year, X^hir captured Muhammad Amin, put him to 
death ", and despatched his head to Mamun, his brother, 

* His right name is Abu Yab]^-i-’Alt, son of son of Mah£n. His two 
sons were also sent to serve under him j and his army amounted to 50,000 
men. 

* 7 ^bart says TShir was alone appointed, but, subsequently, when he asked 
for reinforcements, on marching from the QulwSn Pass to Baghdad, then 
Hargamah was sent with another army. 

* Other chroniclers of undoubted authority state that 'Alt, son of Abt 
was the minister in question. 

* Most writers give a greater number of years than- this. Their dynasty is 
•said to have continued nearly fifty-four years. One of the poets has brought 
together the names of the ‘I^irtan rulers in these two couplets : — 

* ‘ In Kh utfisSn. of the race of Mug’ab Sbfih, 

Were Tahir, and X^^lbah, and ’Al>d-ullah: 

Then a second T&hir, and a Muhammad, who. 

Gave up unto Ya’hub, the throne and crown.” 

* ‘J’^barf says 20^000 men. 

f ’Alt, son of ’Isa, was slain, it is said, by Da’fld-i-Siy&h, or the Black. Most 
writers state that 711hir himself slew him. 

■ The author of the Mujmal-i-Fagih-t states, that a slave of Tahir’s, Firdaus 
by name, slew Muhammad Amtn on the 5th of Muharram, 198 H. The 
author of the Tartkh-i-Yafa’t gives the 6th* of $afar as the date. 
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Wt^ Ills mantle, his i^ of oflioe^ ahd his'sea^ 1^ 
il^d of his uncle’s son, Muhammad, son of Al^Jl^jUi^tt, son 
of Muf’ab. This event happened, and this victoty was gained, 
on the |5th of the month Muharram, in the year 198 H. 

I. tahir-i.?0-l.yamanain*. 

Ibn Haisam.the chronicler, and author of the work entitled 
]^asas4i-Sant,’' whose patronymic appellation was Abu-1- 
j^asan, and his name Haisam, son of Muhammad, Al-BakI 
[NSbt ?3 states, that, when the Commander of the Faithful, 
Mamun, removed Ghassan son of ’Ubbad, from the 
government of Kh urasSn. he conferred it, together with 
the government of ’Ajam, upon Amtr Tahir; and that 
As’ad, the grandfather * of Tahir, before his conversion to 
the Muhammadan religion, bore the name of Farrukh. 
He was converted to the faith by Talhah who gave him 
the name of As’ad ; and he had a son whom he named 
Mus’ab ; and he, Mus’ab, became resident at Fushanj *. 

When the claims of the family of ’Abbas to the Kh ilafat 
were put forward, this same Mus’ab became one of the 
principal men and partisan leaders of that dynasty. 
Mu$’ab had a son, name, which Husain, for a 

considerable time, administered the affairs of Fushanj. 
and was its Wall [governor] * ; and Tahir [ZO-l-Yamanain] 
was his son ; and these successes, which have been men- 
tioned, were gained by this same Tahir. 

When Mamun came to Baghdad, to assume the Kh ilafat. 

* Of the two right hands. Tahir had also lost an eye, which our author 

does not seetn to have known. The reasons why he obtained the name of 
!Zu-l-Yainanain are differently related. One is, that, when engaged in battle 
against ’Alt, son of ’Isa, he struck another antagonist with his left hand, with 
the other sword he carried, with such force as to cleave him in twain. The 
other, that, when about to give his hand in token of allegiance to the ImSm 
Rif a, at Mamun’s command, he gave the left. Rif a asked the reason, Xahir 
replied, ** I swore fealty to Mamun with my right hand.” RifS replied 
“ Your left will do just the same.” * 

* Only one copy of the different MSS. collated contains this name correctly. 

* means ancestor also. According to the genealogical tree previously 
given, Tahir was third in descent from As’ad. 

* son of ’Abd-ullah, one of the Prophet’s companions. 

< According to the Tarikh-i-YSfa’f, above quoted, the grandfather of T&hir 
held the government of Fufihanj and Hirfit. Fushanj or Bushanj (it is written 
both ways) **is the name of a city of Shur&s&n near Hiiiit.” 

s As considerable difference exists in some of these terms, I have thought it 
best to add, occasionally, the signification which the author means to convey, 
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he despatched Tahir to Rahh'ah *, to cany on hostilities 
against Nasr-i-Shts ^ Subsequently to this he came into 
Kh urasan ; and, in 207 H.*, he died, having nominated his 
son Talhah, son of Tahir, his Khalifah or successor. 

The chronicler relates, that on the Friday he read the 
Kh utbah*. and either forgot to mention the name of 
Manlun, or omitted it purposely. After he had returned 
to his residence at night, and had retired to rest, at day- 
break of Saturday morning he was found in his bed asleep 
in death ; and it was never known how *, or from what, his 
death originated *. 

II. TAL^AH, SON OE TAHIR-I-? 0 -L-YAMANAIN. 

When the Kh alifah. Mamun, became aware of the death 
of Tahir, he sent letters patent to Talhah, confirming him 
in the government of Kh urasan, together with a robe of 
honour*. He held the government until 213 H.* ; and, 
when the end of his • life drew near, he bequeathed the 
government of Kh urasan to Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan, 
son of Mus’ab, Aj-Tahiri, who was Talhah’s paternal uncle, 
and soon after died. 

During his [Talhah’^ lifetime, the Kh ariii or heretic, 
Hamzah, broke out into rebellion in Sijistan *, and Talhah 

* In two MSS. written Ralwah, M'hich is not correct. Tahir’s father, 
Husain, son of Mu^’ab, son of KuzaiV* died at Hirat of Kh urasan in 199 H. 
At this time Ta^ir was at KaW’^h> the Kha ltfah^ Mamun, was present at 
his funeral, and prayed over him, and the Wazfr Fa^l, son of Sabi, placed tlie 
body in the grave. 

* Abu Nasr"i«Shts. son of Rabt’t the Kl>arijt, or Schismatic. 

* He died at Marw, according to Yafa’t, 23rd of Jainadf-ul-Akhir, 207 H., 
or, according to the computation of the Musalmans, Uie night beings reckoned 
before the day, on the night of the 24tli. 

* As the word Khutbah will occur frequently in these pages, it wdll be well 
to explain, that it is an oration delivered after the service on the Muhammadan 
Sablxith, in which the deliverer of it — the ruler or governor of the province 
properly — blesses Muhammad, his successors, and the reigning Kh altfah or 
the Sovereign. In ancient times, the Kh alifah, or his heir apparent, pro- 
nounced i^, at the capital, in the principal Mosque. 

^ He is said to have been poisoned. The account is to be found in detail in 
several histories. 

* His death took place m the month of Jamadt-ul-Awwal. 

* The Mujmal-i’Fa^ih’t states, that, in 210 H., the ^ Kha lifah. M&mfUi, 
despatched ’Abd-ullah, son of fahir, to the assistance of his brother 

that, in concert, they might proceed into MHw^-un-Nahr to carry on hofitilitie^ 
against Raft’, son of Ha^am. 

^ He died at the end of 212 H. 


* Also called Ntm-roae, 
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carried on hostilities against him for a considerable period ; 
and what he did in Khurasan, during the Khilafat of 
Mimun, was the cause of his name being remembered 
with gratitude in that country, where numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained. 

HI. 'ABD-ULLAH, SON OF JAHIR. 

On the decease of Talhah, the Commander of the 
Faithful, Mamun, summoned to his presence Abd- 
ullah, the son of Tahir, who had become Amir 
[governor] of Mi^r*. 'Abd-ullali had been brought up 
at the Court of the Kh ilafat^ and under the patronage, 
and under the eye, of the Kh alifah himself, and had 
become greatly accomplished. In his seventeenth year, 
Mamun had entrusted him with the command of his forces; 
and he had so conducted himself, that, in his twenty- 
seventh year', 'Abd-ullah had become renowned among 
men for his manliness, his vigour, his intrepidity, and his 
virtues and talents. At this period the Kh alifah appointed 
him to the government of Khu rasan, and directed that 
'All*, son of Tahir, brother of 'Abd-ullah, should act as his 
brother’s Kha lifah. or Lieutenant, in the command of the 
troops of the Dar-ul- Kh ilafat [the capital], in repressing 
the seditious and rebellious, and in the extermination of 
heretic Kha rijis. and, likewise, in carrying out the affairs of 
state, and all such other duties as appertained unto 'Abd- 
ullah to perform and attend to. 

At the time the Khalifah's mandate to proceed into 
Kh urasan and assume the government reached him, 'Abd- 
ullah ' was at ' Dinawr engaged in suppressing Babak-i- 
Khu rrami. When he reached Nishapur. rain, which had 
not fallen for a considerable time, began to descend and 

* Any large city : Egypt, and its capital. 

7 Some copies of the original mention ** his twentieth year,” but' I prefer 
the other reading. 

* Other writers state, that ’Alt succeeded his lather in the government of 
lOiiirSsan- and that he was killed in battle lighting against the Shlirijts, in the 
vicinity of Ntabapur ; and, that ’Abd-ullah was at Abtward when he received 
the intelligence of his brother’s death. 

* Tnl’nitt makes no mention of ’Abd-ullah, son of T^ihir, as having been 
employed against Babak, but says that Is-bak, son of Ibribtm, son of Mu’eab 
—who would be thus cousin of ’Abd-uUah’s father— was. That author states, 
that ’Abd-ullah seised Babak’s brother in ShuiSsSn, and, that he sent that 
heretic to Is-toVt ut Ba^idad, to be dealt with as BSlMk had already been. 
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to refresh the parched ground on very same day, and 
the people took it as a good omen. .He founded palaces 
for himself, and his followers and dependents, at ShSd- 
y alfh ' of Nishapur. He suppressed the Kha rijls. and 
punished them with severity ; and ruled with the utmost 
equity and justice, and introduced many good and wise 
regulations. 

He was also a great patron of learning, and to such a 
degree, that he requested the Imam 'Abd-ul-Kasim *, son 
of Sallam, to write a commentary for him on the work 
entitled “ Gharlb-ul-Hadls.** and, in recompense for so 
doing, sent him a present of ioo,(Xio silver dirams, and a 
valuable dress of honour. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mamun, had entrusted 
’Abd-ullah with the government of the whole of the 
territory of 'Ajam • ; and, when that Kh alifah died, his 
successor, Al-Mutagim B'illah, confirmed him, as his father 
had done before, in the government of the whole of the 
territory of ’Ajam, which ’Abd-ullah retained until the year 
230 H., in the reign of Al-Wasik B’illah, when he died. He 
had exercised sovereignty over the territories of ’Ajam for a 
period of seventeen years ; and, when he died, he had 
attained the age of forty-eight, the same age as his father. 
When his death drew near, he nominated his son X^hir as 
his successor over EIh urasan *. 

IV. TAHIR, SON OF ’ABD-ULLAH. 

When the account of the decease of ’Abd-ullah reached 
the Kha lifah. Al-Wa§ik, he despatched, from the Dar-ul- 
Khi lafat of Baghdad, letters patent and a standard, con- 
firming him as his father’s successor. 

His brothers* solicited from Tahir the grant of the pro- 

1 In the Persian translation of the Arabic work entitled AsSr-ul-BiULd, by 
Muhammad Murad, son of ’Abd-ur- Rahman, Shad>yakh is described as **a 
city of Khurasan near unto NtshapQr but it appears to have been a fortified 
suburb, where the royal palace, arsenal, and gardens were situated. The 
]y[abtb-us*Siyar states that the capital of the TSLhirfs was called Kar- ah 3 .lfh f 

• Some copies have Abu-l-KiUim. • * Ajam — countries not Arabian : Persia. 

^ ’Abd-ullah, son of 'plhir, had a son called ’Abd-ullah, who was bom 
223 H. ; and another son, Muhammad, who was his father’s deputy at Baghdid, 
died in 226 H. 

^ In all the copies of the original the word brothers is used, but only one 
brother is mentioned afterwards. 
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innce of ^^ur 3 sln, and its government ; and he bestowed 
on his brother, Amir Mus’ab, the government* of NishlpQr*. 
The IQialtfah, Al-Wagii^, died in the month Zu-l-Hijjab, 
232 H., and Al-Mutawakkil assumed the Kh ilafat. 

He confirmed Tahir in the government of 'Ajam. After 
a period of fourteen years and nine months, at which time 
the Kh allfah. Al-Mutawakkil, was martyred^ by the 
Turks, he was succeeded by Al-Mustan$ir. 

Six months subsequently to that event, in the year 
248 H.*, Al-Musta’in succeeded him. He sent letters 
patent and a standard, and confirmed Tahir, son of ’Abd- 
ullah, in his government, as before ; and, in that same year, 
Amir Tahir died, having previously nominated his son 
Muhammad as his successor over Kh urasan *. 

V. MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAHIR, 

Amir Muhammad-i-Tahir * was endowed with good 
breeding, the gift of poetry, and many other accom- 
plishments ; but was greatly addicted to pleasure and 
amusement. 

He had entrusted the government of TabaristSn 
to his uncle Suliman, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Tahir ; but, 
in 251 H., Amir Hasan, son of Zaid-ul-’Alawt, broke 
out into rebellion in that country. He was a Sayyid, 
and a well-bred and learned person, and a poet. He 
subdued the territories of Dilam, and Gtlan, which 
were in the possession of infidels ; and the people of 
those parts were converted to the Muhammadan faith 
by him. From thence he entered Tabaristan with a 
large army ; and Suliman, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Tahir, uncle 
of Amir Muhammad, was defeated by him, and retreated 

• In 231 H., Ha.san, son of Al-Husain, brother of Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yumanain, 

died in Xabaristan ; and, in 235 H. Is-^ak, .son of Ibrahim, son of Zu-l-Ya- 
manain^s brother, l^asan, died at Baghdad, lie had held the or district 

of Baghdad r under three Kh alifahs. 

y Middle of the month of Shawwal. 247 H. 

* According to our author, in his account of the 2 Jialifahs, on the 41b of. 
•Rabl’-ul-Awwal, 248 H. 

• Succession to the government of Khurasan seems to have been considered 
hereditary, but to that of *Ajam, at the pleasure of the Khallfah. 

* His name is given differently by laamd-ulIah-i-Mustauft in his history. 
He styles him Muhammad, son of Ahmad, son of Tahir, son of 'Alxl-ullah, 
son of yahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain. In the Mujmal-i-I**a?ih-t he Ln called Muham* 
mad, 'son of TShir-i-^u-l-Yamanain. 
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to Rai*, and subsequently retired to Baghdad. On his 
arrival at the latter place, he was made J^a'td [governor] 
of the district of Baghdad. 

At this period, Ya’l^ub, son of Laig, had risen in rebellion 
in Slstan, and had subdued some portion of Jarum", and 
of Zawulistan, and had acquired considerable power in 
Khurasan. In 259 H., Ya’^pub determined to attack Amir 
Muhammad. The reason of this was, that his enemies, 
Ahmad and Fa^l, the brothers of ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, 
had fled from the territory of Nim-roz, and had sought the 
protection of Muhammad, son of Tahir. Ya’hub continued 
repeatedly to demand them at the hands of Amir Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir, but he had always refused to give them up. On 
this Ya’kub determined to march against Nishapur* ; and, 
when he had arrived within a short distance of it, Ahmad 
and Fazl came to the entrance of the palace, where Amir 
Muhammad was at the time, to acquaint him with the 
news of Ya’hub’s approach. The Hajib [chamberlain] of 
■ the Amir told them that his master was asleep, and that 
he had no leisure to receive them. They observed to 
each other that it was nece.ssary that some one should 
awaken the Amir ; and, thus saying, they retired and went 
to their brother ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, and told him what 
had occurred. He was well aware that Amir Muhammad 
was entirely sunk in carelessness, and that his dynasty 
waa near its fall ; so he retired to Rai, and sent his 
brothers, Ahmad and Fa?l, to the Wali [governor] of 
Rai, but went himself into Tabaristan to Amir Hasan, son 
of Zaid-ul-’Alawi. 

When Ya’kub, son of Lais, reached a place called Farhad- 
gurd*, a short distance from Nishapur. Amir Muhammad 
despatched an agent to Ya’kub, named Ibrahim-i-^alih, 

* He is not th« correct pronunciation for the name of this city, but Aiif. 
It is written thus in the original Persian — 

* Jarum is described as being the district of Garmstr, which latter word 
is written in various ways by those who fancy that Oriental proper names, 
as well as other words, may be written according to Mrt'r fancy, such as 
Gurmsehl, Gurmseer, and the like. 

* The capital of Khurasin. .As stated, previously, the 'Jahirt rulers held 
their court at Shad-yakh» a short distance from that city. 

* The name of this place is not quite certain : it is written — 

and even j/' in the different copies of the MSS. collated. Tl^c above name 
is the most probable one. 
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Marwazt £or native of Mam], \nth a message demanding 
whither he was going vrithout die command of the Lord of 
the Faithful, and that, in case he had a commission, he 
should show it, in order that he, Muhammad, might obey 
it, and observe its provisions. When the agent reached 
Ya’hub’s presence, and delivered his message, Ya’hQh put 
his hand under hia prayer-carpet and drew forth his sword, 
and, placing it before the envoy, said : ** This is my pass 
and authority.” 

When the envoy, Ibrahim-i-§ 3 lih, returned with this 
reply, all the people of NlshSpilr entered -into communica- 
tion with Ya’hub ; and they delivered Muhammad-i-Tahir 
into his hands, and the dynasty of the came to an 

end*. This event, happened on Sunday, the 3rd of the 
month of Shawwal. 259 H. Respecting the generosity and 
munificence of Muhamniad-i-Xahir, one of the learned, whose 
statement may be depended on, relates the following 

ANECDOTE. 

There was a person dwelling at Ntshapur. one of the most 
excellent men of his day, named Mabrtiud-i-Warrak^ He 
possessed a female slave, who played exceedingly well upon 
the barbat — a kind of lute — ^and of such grace and beauty 
as cannot be described. 

The fame of the loveliness of this slave-girl, and of her 
amiability and accomplishments, having reached the ear of 
Mubammad-i-Xuhir, to the effect that she improvised 
ghazals. or odes, sang them, and accompanied them on 
the barbat, the heart of Muhammad-i-Xahir desired, 
beyond measure, to obtain possession of her. He had 
repeatedly asked Ma^imud-i-Warrak to part with her, and 
had offered to give a very high price for her ; but all 
his offers were rejected, and he could not obtain posses- 
sion of her, for her master himself was deeply enamoured 
of his beautiful slave, Ratibah, as she was named. 

After some time had elapsed, however, and Mahmud-i- 
WarraV had expended all his property and possessions in 
pleasure and expense on her account, and nothing remained 
to him, he despatched a person with a message to the 

* These events me luHy detailed in the J3nu’>ut*Tawartkli, and several other 
histories. See note f, page 33 . 

7 WarAV means a writer, a cutter and folder of paper, also a monied man. 
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presence of Mu^Oinia'd-i-Xahtr soliciting that the Amtr 
would honour him with a visit, in order that he might 
dispose of his beautiful slave to him. 

When Muhammad-i-Tahir received this message he was 
delighted beyond measure, and directed that four badrahs* 
of silver should be brought and handed over to the 
domestic who brought the message, while the Arnir 
arose, and proceeded, by way of his own private residence 
to that of Maljimud-i-Warrak. When the Amir had sat 
down, and the silver was placed before the eyes of Mah- 
mud-i-Warrak, he, seeing the state of affairs, went out, and 
directed Ratibah, saying : “ Don your best apparel, 

Ratibah, and prepare to present yourself before the Amir, 
as I am going to' sell you to him.” When the slave-girl 
heard these words she burst into a flood of tears, and, such 
was the paroxysm of her grief, that the sounds reached the 
ears of the Amir, who was in another apartment. He 
heard Mahmud say to her ; “ Wherefore all this grief and 
lamentation, O Ratibah i” to which she replied ; “ O my 
master ! is this the end of our connexion, that at last you 
separate me from you?” Mahmud replied: "All this I 
do out of love and affection for you, now that I possess 
nothing, and am a beggar ; and, that you may continue to 
live in ease and affluence for the rest of your life, I send 
you to the haram of the Amir.” Ratibah replied : “ If 
you merely act thus on my account, refrain from doing so, 
for I undertake to work for the rest of my days, and, by 
industry, befitting a woman, by weaving coifs and mantles, 
earn sufficient means for your subsistence and my own, 
but do not separate m® from you.” Mahmud-i-Warrah 
rejoined ; “If such be the case, O Ratibah, I now pro- 
nounce you free, and fix your dowry at nineteen dinars 
and a half, and make you my wife.” 

Muhammad-i-Tahir, hearing this loving and affectionate 
dialogue between Mahmud-i-Warrah and his slave, arose, 
and, gathering his garments about him, said to Mahmud : 
" The whole of the four badrahs of silver are thine ; I make 
thee a present of it : pass the rest of thy life in ease and 
affluence ! ” Thus saying, he went his way ; and the fame 
of his generosity still remains. 

* A weight equal to lo^ooo dirams, also a bag made of leather or lamb’s-skin. 



SECTION VIII. 

THE §UFFARiON DYNASTY. 

The author, Minhaj>i-Saraj Jurjani, makes a short extract 
from the Tarlkh or chronicle of Iba Hai§am-i-Sani, respect- 
ing the dynasty of the Sufifariun. That chronicler and 
annalist relates, that Ya’kub-i-Lais, and 'Umro, ’Alf, and 
Mu’addil-i-Lais, were four brothers, sons of Lais, the Suflfar 
or worker in brass, who was head of the braziers of Sijis- 
tan*. [At this time] Ibrahim, son of Al-Husain“, was the 
Wall [governor] of Sijistan on the part of Muhammad, 
son of Tahir, the last of the Tahiris, who was the Amir of 
Khurasan. This Ibrahim had appointed a deputy or 
lieutenant of his own to govern in Sijistan in his name, 
who was called Salih, son of Un-Na$r. This Lais the 
brazier was a restless and refractory fellow, and had a 
great number of assistants, servants, and followers. 

* Other historians greatly differ here, as to the origin and rise of the 
l^uffarian. One says that Lai§, the brazier, was in the service of §alih, son of 
Na$r, Kanan! ; and another, quoting the History of ij^urasan of Moulan^ 
Mu’tn-ud-Din, SabzwErf, states, that the latter author had traced the descent of 
this family to Nushirwan the Just, the celebrrtted ruler of Iran. Again, another 
author states, that Ya’qub, son of Lai§, after the death of Darhim [sic], sou of 
Un-Na^r, revolted against his sons gali^ and Nafr, in 237 H., and managed 
to gain possession of some portion of the territory of Sijistan. His affairs 
prospered, and, ,the principal men among the partisans of Darhim’s family 
having combined with him from time to time, in 253 n., he acquired the whole 
of Sijistan. Darhim’s sons fled to the king of Kabul. 

* In three copies of the MSS. compared, and also in the Tartkh*i-Fana]^att, 

this name is written “ Haftn,” which signifies a fortification. A 

few words, respecting the Tarikll-i-Fanakatt, may not be amiss here. Abu 
Sultnian-i-Da*ud, the author of that work, sumamed Fakhr-ud-dtn, Avas a 
native of Fanakat — also Avritten Banakat, according to the rule by Avhich 
’Arabs change Persian / into b — in Mawar-un-Nahr ; hence he is known as 
Al-Fanakatt, and Al-Banakatf, and his work as the Tarfkh-i-Fanakatt or 
Banakatt ; but not by the absurd name that some persons have bestowed 
upon it, apparently through ignorance of the existence of this place, such as 
‘‘Bina-Gety,” and ‘•Bina-i-Geti.” They probably supposed the meaning to 
be a “History of the Foundation of the World,” Avhich Bina 4 *Gctl AA'ould 
signify. 
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I. YA'ROB, son of EAIg, $UFPARI. 

The author of these pages, in the year 613 H., 
arrived in SIjistan, during the rule of the Malik of Ntm- 
roz, Shah-i-Ghazi. Yamin-ud-dtn, Bahram Shah, son of 
Malik-i-Kabtr, Taj-ud-din, J^arab, son of I'zz-ul-Muluk, 
Muhammad. There 1 noticed a place*, on the south 
of the city of Sijistan, which they call by the name 
of Dar-i-Ta’am, outside the city, at a spot called Reg- 
i-Gunjan. In the vicinity of this latter place, on a height 
or rising ground, there is a palace in ruins ; and a nurhber 
of trustworthy persons informed me, that Ya’hub, son of 
Lai§, and his brothers, with their dependents and servants, 
were in the habit of coming thither one day in each week, 
as is the custom among young men, to divert themselves 
by sports and fun. 

They used on these occasions to choose an Amtr, or 
king of the sports, and a Wazir, or minister. One day, 
according to their usual custom, they had come to the 
wonted place of meeting, and Ya’lljrub had been chosen 
Amir for the day’s sports ; and, to each and every one of 
his brothers, his kinsmen, and dependents, he had assigned 

* ** There I aoticed a place,** &c. This sudden change to the first person 
is found In the original, and is not unusual in Oriental works. The whole of 
the MSS. compared here appear hopelessly corrupt, the place to the south 
of Sijbtan having, apparently, two names, and yet either of them is named, 
as though it were a principal distinguishing designation. But, as the Bodlewn 
and some other MSS. omit the relative in the last clause, it has been adopted 
in the text of the translation. Since the above has been in type I find, from 
^‘Masalik wa Mamalik” — the original MS., not a translation — that Dar-i 
X^’iim was the^name of one of the thirteen gates of the suburbs of the then 
extensive city of 2^aranj, the capital of Sijist&n, founded after the city of 
'R&m Shahr became uninhabitable. The city was surrounded by a high wall 
and a ditch, and had five gates, which were of iron. The walls of the suburbs 
were probably not so strong, and the gates seem to have been of wood. The 
author says : ** The palace of Ya'i^ub, son of Lais, is situated between the 
gates called Dar-i-Ta*am, and Darwazah-i-B^ [Pars] ; and the palace of 
*Umro, son of Laij, is the residence of the ruler.** The copy of the above 
work which I have used is, from the style of writing, very ancient ; and, from 
various events mentioned in it, appe«i|||g|j|^Juive been compiled previous to the 
time of Mahmud of Gh aznfn. 1 have translated a considerable portion of it. 
Our author's journey to SijisUn took place some centuries after this work >va8 
written, at which period, from his remarks, the extensive suburbs had almost 
disappeared, and the names only of some of the gates appear to have survived. 
From the mention of the Reg [sand] of Gunj3ii, the suburbs had evidently been 
partially, if not altogether, buried in the sands, which, in after-times, reduced a 
once well-cultivated tract into a desert See Section XIV. on the Kings of 
Ntm-roz and Sijistan. 
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the name of some one of the nobles and grandees of the 
country. Unexpectedly, the deputy of the Amir of Sijis- 
tan, Salih, son of Nasr, himself, on his return home from 
the chase, arrived at this place, attended by his usual small 
suite. Perceiving this assemblage of people collected on 
the mound in question, he directed one of his attendants 
to go and make inquiry who they were. 

When the man sent reached the party, and noticed what 
was going on, he was much astonished ; and, a bevy of youths 
having come forward to receive him, the messenger was 
forced to dismount from his horse, because it was necessary 
to present himself before the Amir of the sports on foot. 
The servant of $alih, accordingly, was under the necessity 
of complying ; and he made his obeisance, and returned, 
and related to his master, ^ali]^, son of Nagr, what had 
passed and what he had seen. 

$ali^, whose disposition was inclined to pleasantry, said, 
" We will go and see what this party of youths are about,” 
and rode up and came to the spot Where they were. 
Ya’^pub-i-Laig never moved from his scat, and he directed, 
that Amir $aliti should be brought forward to pay his 
obeisance. The youths, as commanded, advanced to meet 
him, and they made Salih dismount from his horse, and 
compelled him to make his obeisance to Ya’hub. 

As the day of his fortune and the period of his age had 
reached the evening of their termination, and the morning of 
the prosperity of the Suflfariun had dawned, Ya’hub made a 
sign to the effect that it was necessary to put an end to 
Amtr Salih’s career, and forthwith they put him to death. 
Ya’hub, without delay, mounted a horse, and the party 
with him armed themselves, and, with the utmost expedi- 
tion, they set out for the city, and proceeded to the palace 
of the ruler, and there Ya’hub took up his quarters. 

This event took place at the time of early forenoon, and 
by the time of meridian prayer the territory of Sijistan was 
in the hands of Ya’hub-MB4M& and all the people submitted 
to his rule, like as if the Almighty God had pre-ordained 
that he should foHow his own way. Ya’qub directed that 
the Khutbah should be read for him ; and these events, 
and this success, took place in the year 251 H. 

After this, Ya’lfub led an army to^vards Bust and 
Zawulistart, and the territory of Dawar [Zam!n-i-D 5 war] 
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a pH j^liazntn, and subdued the whole of them. From 
thence he advanced into TuJsharistan * and BalJdl> and 
subdued them ; and then returned and marched towards 
Kabul*. This success took place in 256 H., and, subse- 
quently, he returned to Sijistan, and- afterwards advanced 
to Hirat, which, after much fighting", he gained possession 
of. After this he took Badghsiis, Bush^nj [or FusJianjJ, 
Jam, and Bakhurz. and returned to Sijistan again. 

After a short time Ya'IpQb again put his forces in motion, 
and marched against Nishapur. which he gained possession 
of without opposition in 259 H., and seized upon Muhammad- 
i-Xahir, son of Husain*, together with his treasures, and his 
dependents, and followers. He then marched towards 
Gurgan and Tabaristan, and, after having extorted tribute, 
again retired. He made his brother, U’mro-i-Lai§, Wall 
[governor] of Hirat : and, in 261 H., a person — one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad-i-Tahir — revolted, and set Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir at liberty who retired to the Court of the 
yba lifah^ Al-Wasik B’illah. Ya’^ub-i-Lais again marched 
an army into Tralc, and, on his return from thence, he 
reached a place which was called Kh andah-i-Sh 5 pur *. and 
there he departed this life, in the year 265 H., of colic, after 
a reign of fourteen years. 

♦ The ancient name of of the districts of the territory of Balkht and of 

which T&l-^an by modems, but not correct, I think — is the largest 

town, the authority of “Hwen [Houen ?] Thsang,” and its extent of “iWi 
days jourucy by thirty days^*^ and twenty-sevcfi states^' notwithstanding. See 
J. Ro. As. Soc., voL vi. p. 94. 

* As stated in a former note, the sons of Darhim, Na^r and $a]ih» had 
fled to Kabul, and had sought shelter with the “ Shah,” as he is styled, of 
that territory, whose name was Ratbel or Rantbel ; but this seems to have been 
a surname merely, for the opponent of the first Mussalmans bore this very title. 

* The name here is not correct : the last of the ^ahirfs is Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of ’Abd-ullah, son of 'J^hir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain. See page 15. 

y The author says not one word respecting Ya*Vub*s overthrow near ]l^ulwan 
by MuwaffiV» brother of the Kha lffah Mu’tamid, in 262 H. On that 
occasion the baggage and effects of Ya’qub fell into the hands of the victors, 
among which were the chests containing his treasures, clothes, &c. On 
opening one of the chests, they foiind reclining therein the Amtr Muham- 
mad^ son of Ut-Tahir, whom Ya’qub had made captive, when he gained pos- 
session Qf Nishapur, and overthrew the Tidiirl dynasty. Muwaffih set him at 
liberty, and sent him to Baghdad. He died there in 266 H. , and, at that time, 
and with him, other authors consider the Tahirt dynasty to have ended. 

• The Muntakhab-ut-Tawai fkh calls this place by the name of “Jand-i- 
Shapur. a town of Ahwaz,” and stales that the date of his death was the 14th 
of Shawwal. 265 H. It is also called **Jande-Shapur. ” Ya’Vwb was buried there. 
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II. »UMRO, SON OF LAI§, SUFFArL 

When Ya’Vub-i-Lai§ was removed from this transitory life, 
his brother, 'Umro, Suflfart,sent a written petition to the Lord 
of the 'Faithful, the Kh alifah. Al-Muwaffik B’illah*, tendering 
his obedience and submission^ and soliciting that he should 
be confirmed in the possession of the greater part of Fars, 
Gurgan, Sijist^, and Kh urasan. His request was acceded 
to by the Kha lifah. and 'Umro retired from the mountain 
tracts of ^Irak with his own forces and those of his brother, 
and returned towards Sijistan again. From thence he 
moved towards Hirat, and arrived there in the year 266 H. 
From Hirat he marched to Nishapur ; and Kh ujistan\ who 
was one of the Amirs of Muhammad, son of Tahir [the last 
of the Tahiri dynasty], who had released his master from 
the hands of the Suifaris, and who was at this period in 
Gurgan, marched to Ni^apur against *Umro, and there he 
was joined by Rafi*, son of Harsamah, from Marw. 

They fought a battle with 'Umro before the gate of Nishapur, 
and 'Umro was defeated and put to the rout. He retreated 
to Hirat, and the Kh alifah. Al-Mawaffik B’illah*, deposed 

* There was no Kh altfah of this name. The author must refer to the TCha Ttfah 
Mu’tamid’s brother, MuwaffiV> who was made Wall over the eastern parts 
of Islam, and declared heir, after the death of Mu'tamid's son JaTar, but he did 
not succeed to the Kb ilafat. Mu’ta^id, son of MuwafTifc, who died before his 
brother, Mu’tamid, succeeded his father, Al-MuwaffiV,in his capacity as ruler of 
the eastern parts of the Kh ilafat ; and he conferred the investiture of Kh urasan, 
Fars, Isfahan, Sijistan, Kirman, and.S>W, upon ’Umro in 265 ii., after the death 
of Ya’qub ; and, in 366 H., ’Umro appointed ’Ubaid-ullah, the son of Tahir, to 
the district of Baghdad, as his deputy. Mu’tamid was the Khalffah who excom- 
municated ’Umro, son of Lai§, from the pulpit, at Baghdad, in 265 H. ’Umro 
had despatched an agent to offer his submission' and obedience, which the 
l^ha ltfah refused to accept, and he cursed him. 

Under the events of the year 278 H., the Mujmal-i-Fa§ih-f also mentions, 
that “ Amtr Isma’fl, SimSinf, overcame ’Umro, son of Lai$, the §uffar and, 
under the events of the following year, 279 H., I find the Ehalifah, Al-Mu’ta?id, 
presenting a standard to ’Umro, with the government of EhurasSn, at ’Uniro’s 
request, and that “ Umro hoisted the standard over his Sarae or palace, and 
kept it flying there for three days. The Eh^Hf^h also conferred upon ’Umro’s 
envoy, who brought the request for a standard, a dress of honour, and a pre- 
sent.” Our author sadly confounds the dates of events, and jumbles them 
into a very short space. 

* This is an error, although seven copies of the text give the same name. 
Other authors state, that Ya’icCib was defeated by Ahmad, son of ’Abd-ullah, 
Khujistani, i.e. a native of Kh iijistan. which, the author of the Mujmal-i- 
Fa?ih“t says, is a def>endency of Badghais, in the highlands, of Hirat. 

* See preceding note®, on this subject. 
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’Umro-i-Laig from the government of KhurSsIn In the year 
271 H., and the whole of the territories and places which had 
been annexed by him were given [back] to Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of 'Abd-ullah. 

Muhammad was, at that time, at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of 
Baghdad, and Rah’, son of Hargamah, was directed to act 
as his deputy and lieutenant in the government of 
Khurasan. The government of Mawar-un-Nahr — the 
territory trans Jihun — was conferred upon Ahmad, Samant, 
as the deputy likewise of Muhammad, son of yshir. 
Between ’Umro-i-Lai§ and Rafi’, son of Hargamah, many 
battles and conflicts took place up to the period that Rafi’- 
i-Harsamah himself rebelled against the authority of the 
Khaltfah. 

In the year 284 H., in an encounter which took place 
between him and ’Umro-i-Lais, R 5 fi’ was slain *. 'Umro 
sent the head of Rafi’ to the Court of Baghdad, at which 
time the masnad [throne] of the Khilafat had devolved 
upon Al-Mu’tazid B’illah, and ’Umro-i-Lais made a request 
to him that the government of Mawar-un-Nahr, Khurasan^ 
Ntm-roz^ Fars, Kirman, and Ahwaz, together with the 
Nakabat *, or guardianship of the entrance to the palace of 
the lyialifah, and of the district of Baghdad^ should be 
made over to him. More than this, he solicited that the 
name ’Umro should be inscribed on the canopies * which 
every chief had in his residence [which would signify that 
he was above them all], and that his name should be men- 
tioned in the ]^utbah, and on the coins of Makkah and 
Madinah and of Hijaz. All his demands were acceded to 
by the Khalifah’s Court, and were duly carried out, and 
numerous dresses of honour, and countless marks of favour 
and distinction, were conferred upon him. 

The letters patent, acceding to his demands, having 
reached ’Umro from his Majesty the Kha lffah^ he made 

• Other authors state that Rafi’ was taken prisoner by ’Umro, and sent to 
Baghdad, where he died in confinement, which former proceeding so pleased th^ 
Ehalffah that he restored 'Umro to the government of Khnramn. MSwar>un- 
Nahr, Kirman, &c., again. The- Jami’-ut-TawariJeh, and Tfirtlcb-i-Guzldah, 
however, state that Rafi’ sought shelter with the ruler of EhwSrasm, who put 
him to death, and sent his head to ’Umro. The latter’s report to the Shallfah, 
in the Mujmal-i-Fa;ih-l, confirms this. 

• Sijist&n. * NaVkbat, the office of a NaVib, a leader, &c. , 

• The word is rather doubtful — One MS. has another 
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preparation for proceeding and taking possession of 
MEwar*un*Nahr ; and Muhammad BaslJr, who was his 
]l(^Sjib [chamberlain], was despatched wititi a force from 
'Umro’s army in advance. 

Amir IsmSil-i- Ahmad ^ Samani, inarched from BuldbSrE 
towards m^urasan, crossed the river JihQn and defeated 
the [advanced] force of ’Umro under Muhammad Bashti*) 
who was slain in the engagement, together with a great 
number of his troops. Upon this ’Umro>i>Lai9 proceeded 
towards MSwar-un-Nahr with a numerous army, for it 
included 70,000 horsemen armed with spears, besides other 
troops. Amir Isma’il-i- Ahmad crossed* the Jthun, and 
fought a battle with ’Umro-i-Lai$ before the walls of 
BalJsh) defeated him, and took him prisoner, and sent him 
to the court of Baghdad \ and then Ismail returned to 
Bukhara. In the year 288 H., the Khalifah. Al-Mu’tafid, 
directed that ’Umro should be cast into prison, and in it he 
died ; and the dynasty of the Sufiariun terminated * 

7 IsmS’fl’s army is said to have consisted of 12,000 horse, but the accounts 
of other writers differ considerably in their statements from this one. 

* The Oxus, also called Bakhtrus, and Amutah. ^ 

^ According to the author’s own statement above, Isma*tl with his army was 
already across. 

* See note page 31, for a full account of ’Umro’s fate. 

* The TartUi-i-Ibrahimt, and others, state, that after the downfall of ’Umro 

his descendants contented thentLselves with the sovereignty of SijistSn, subject, 
however, to the SamSnts. This is also proved from the subsequent accounts 
given by our author himself. When the people of Sijistin became aware of 
’Umro’s capture they set up Tabir, who, according to the Tarikt-i-Guztdah, 
NifSm-ut-Taw&rikh, Muntakhab-ut-TairiLrikll, and other works, was not 
’Umro’s brother, but his grandson, son of Mubammad, son of ’Umro. 

Ismi’tl, Sfimimf, overcame him ; but after a time conferred the govemmei^t of 
Sijistin upon Na^r, son of A^mad, son. His descendants continued 

to possess it until the year 643 H. ’Umro, son of Laig, founded the ’Ati^ 
Masjid at Sbtrftz. 
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THE DYNASTY OF THE SAmANIS. 

The humblest of the servants of the Almighty, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, Jurjani, states that, after the mention of the Maliks 
of Yaman, and the Sufliartun Amtrs, he has considered it 
preferable to insert here the section in which it is proposed 
to give an account of the race of Saman, and the Maliks 
of that dynasty, and therefore this portion of the work was 
made, in its arrangements, antecedent to that treating of the 
genealogy of the Mahmudi,and Na§iri Maliks’. Although 
the history of the Maliks of Yaman ought, properly, to 
have been first in the arrangement of the book, still, as 
they were not among the number of Maliks of Islam, he did 
not consider it right ^to place them before the Khalifahs. 
and therefore they have received this much precedence*. 

This section has been taken from the Tarikh or Chronicle 
of Ibn Hai^am, in order that those under whose inspection 
it falls may place perfect confidence in its correctness. 

The chronicler relates that the ancestor of the Samanis 
was named Saman ; but, according to some others, his 
name was different from this ; and, moreover, that Saman 
is the name of one of the districts of the Sughd of Samr- 
kand, and that the ancestor of the Samanis was the Ra’is 
[chief] of that place, and that he used to be styled Saman- 
i-Khaddat* ; but, for sake of brevity, the name of Saman was 

* The Ghaznawt dynasty, and the Turkish .Slave dynasty (not Pa^ns), of 
which Na^ir-ud'dtn, the ruler of Dihll, to whom the author dedicated his work, 
was one. 

3 These remarks would have been better prefixed to the notice of the kings 
of Yaman, or the X^birts, and are rather out of place here. 

• The Tarikli-i-Jahan-Am states that he was chiefly known by the name 
of Saman»UKhadahf which signifies the master or possessor of saman or effects, 
chattels, 8lc, Saman likewise, quoting the **Muajjam-u]-Balac1an,'’isthename 
of a village of Mawar-un-Nahr, but others consider it to be the name of a place 
in the territory of Balkh. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh also agrees with this 
statement. 
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adopted^ and it became the name by which he was generally 
known. He was of the posterity of Bahram Shubin*. 

This Saman-i- Kh addat had a son who was named Asad, 
who had four sons — named, respectively, Nuhf Yahya, 
Ilyas, and Ahmad. They became Princes and Lords of 
great dignity and power, able, and experienced, and en- 
dowed with considerable promptness and vigour. At 
length, when their family had attained the pinnacle of 
greatness and power, Alb-Tigin^ the Amir of Ghazntn, 
and Sabuk-Tigtn, were ampng the slaves and servants of 
their descendants. All the Samants left numerous proofs 
of their goodness in Kh urasan and Mawar uii-Nahr ; and 
may the Almighty reward them by bestowing upon them 
exalted stations in the courts of Paradise. 

ASAD, SON OF SAM AN-I-KIIADDAT. 

He had four sons, Yahya, who held the territory of 
Shash and Isfanjab, and their dependencies ; Ilyas, who 
held the government of the province of Hirat and parts 
adjacent ; AJimad, the third son, who held Samrl^and and 
Farghanaih. and their dependencies; and Nuh, the fourth, 
who at first held the government of Samrlcand, which, 
however, was subsequently conferred upon Ahmad. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Mamun, when he came to Marw, 
remarked the talents and capabilities, bravery, and innate 
nobility of mind of the sons of Asad, son of Saman, and 
he treated them with great distinction, and conferred great 
favours upon them, and raised them to high rank and position. 

When the Khalifah. MamOn, returned to Baghdad, 
his capital, he directed Gha ssan the son of 'Ubbad, to 

< The noble, who, in the reign of Hunnuz, son of Nuahtrwan, overthrew 
the son of the KhakSn of Turkistan, with an immense army, before the i^lls of 
Balkli,but was insulted by Hurmuz, and he rebelled and dethroned him, and set up 
another in hjs stead. The word is sometimes written Qhubtn, sometimes ShUhtn. 

• See note *, page 37.. 

« In the year 204 H., Ghassan. son of 'Ubbad, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of SUiurgs^n. He conferred Samr^and upon Nxib» son of Asad, Samant. 
Atimad, liyas, and Yahya, the other sons of Asad, received, respectively, the 
investiture of Farghanah. Shash^. IsrushiJih,' or Sinishtah, and Hirat. Soon 
after, Tahir- i-?u-l-Yamanain became Wait of Khurasan, Nub died, and the 
former bestowed the territory held by Nub on his brothers, Yabya and Abmad. 
When Ilyas, another brother, died, Tahir gave his territory of Hirat to his own 
son, *Abd-ullah. After this the family of the Sslmanis rose to gieat power in 
and Mawar-uii-Nahr. See note \ page 11 ; note ®, page 28. 

C 2 
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assume the government of 2£]^urSsan, and added thereunto 
the whole of it as far as Mawar-un-Nahr. GhassIOf son of 
'Ubbad, made each of the sons of Asad the Amir [ruler] 
of a territory, and conferred certain cities upon them, as 
the table given at the end of this Section shows. These 
governments were first conferred upon them in the year 
204 H. ; and, when his Majesty, the Kh alifah. nominated 
Amir TTahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain, son of Al-Husain, to the 
government of Kh urasan, the whole four Samant Amirs, 
who [as already stated] were four brothers, were confirmed 
by him in the territories and cities they were then holding. 

When the sovereignty passed from Amir Tahir to his 
son, 'Abd-ullah-i-Tahir^ he confirmed the Samanis in their 
governments as his father had done, and made no change 
with respect to them. 

I. A^MAD, SON OF ASAD, SON OF SAMAN. 

Each of the sons of Saman-i>iyiaddat rose to great rank 
and power, and they each held a tract of territory in 
Mawar-un-Nahr, Farghanah. or Kh urasan, as will be men- 
tioned in the succeeding pages. 

Nuh, son of Asad, who was a person of excellent qualities 
and disposition, and of great energy and high courage, was 
invested with the government of the territory of Samri|:and. 
Yahya, another son, held the territory of Sha sh. and 
Isfanjab*, and their dependencies. He was a man of 
undaunted spirit and energy, and possessed great talent for 
government, and left many proofs of his goodness in those 
parts. Ilyas held the government of the province of Hir 3 t 
and its dependencies, and the parts adjacent. He also was 
a person of energy and great experience ; but Ahmad was 
the greatest, the most intrepid, energetic, and sagacious of 

7 It passed to his son, Tal^h^ first, and aAer wards to ’Abd*ullah, and also 
by the author’s own account. 

* Shlsh is the name of a territory, river, and city of M&war-un-Nahr, on the 
Sthnn or Jaxartes, on the frontier of t(ie Turks. It was also called Fanftkat, 
and is now known as Tashkand. According to the Asar«ul-BilAd, and 
Masalik wa MaMalik, it was also called Chaj and J3j. Ibn l^uVal [the 
translation] first states that Seket is the capital, and immediately after says 
CllS] is. Its inhabitants Were Musalmiins of the tribes of Gh uzz and Khalj. 
IsfanjSb, also written Sfanjab, is a town or city of Mawar-un-Nahr, towards 
TurkistiUi. These names are generally carelessly written in the various copies 
of the text. 
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the whole of the brothers, and held charge of the territoiy 
of Samrhand. 

Nuh» at first, was placed in charge of the affairs of Far> 
ghanah, but, subsequently, it came into the hands of Ahmad, 
with the whole of l^asghar. and Turkistan, to the frontier 
of Chi n. He was renowned for his courage, and valour, 
and experience, which were celebrated throughout Iran and 
Tiiran ; and his descendants, one after the other, occupied 
the throne, and governed God's people liberally and bene- 
ficently. Of those of his descendants who attained to 
sovereignty, one of the learned men has spoken, in verse, in 
the following quatrain : — 

Nine persons there were of the race of Saman, renowned. 

Who as mlers became famous in EhurasSn, 

A IsnUl’tl, a Ahmad, and a Na^r, 

Two Nuto, two ’Abd-ul-Maliks, two Mansurs.” 

Amir Ahmad had nine sons : Na^r, Isma’il, Is-hah> 
Man$ur, Asad, Ya’kub, Hamid, Yahya, and Ibrahim. 
The mention of their descent was found, as has been 
entered herein — Saman, son of Tashman. son of Tamghan. 
son of Nosher. son of Noshed, son of Bahram, son of Shubin 
[Qhubin]. 


II. NA 5 R, SON OF A^MAD, SAMANI. 

When Ahmad, son of Asad, son of Saman, died at 
Samrhand, he nominated his son, Na$r*, as his successor; 
and, during the sway of the X^hiris, the territory, which 
Na$Ts father had held, was confirmed to him, and his 
brother Isma’il served under him, and acknowledged in 
him, as his suzerain, his superiority. 

In a6i H. Na$r conferred the government of the territory 
of Bukhara upon Isma’il, who established himself therein. 
Na$r performed great deeds, and was endowed with many 
virtues. He governed with strict regard to the rules of 
equity and justice until the end of his days, when death 
overtook him in the month of Jamadt-ul-Akhlr> in the 
year *79 H.* 

* The ‘Ihrtkh'i’Guddah and others state, that, after the death of Ahmad 
in 361 H., the ShaU&h, Al-Mu’tamid B’Ulah, placed the whole of those terri- 
tories under the government of one person— Na^r, son of Ahmad, the most 
upright and best prince of the $ 3 mSni dynasty. 

* According to the 1 , O. L. MS., No. 1953, and the K.A.S. MS., which 
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When his brother, Isma’il, had become established in 
the government of the Buldiara territory, several designing 
and evil-intentioncd persons managed to come between 
him and his brother Na§r, his sovereign, and began to 
resort to calumny and falsehood [to effect their designs], 
until the disposition of Na$r became completely changed 
towards his brother, and he determined to reduce Isma’il 
by force, and overthrow him entirely. 

Amir Na§r accordingly moved from Samrkand towards 
Bujehara with a large army. Amir Isma’il despatched a 
trusty agent to Rafi’, son of Harsamah, son of A’yan, who 
was Amir of Khurasan^ and acquainted him with the state 
of affairs between himself and his brother, Amir Na§r, and 
solicited assistance from that ruler. 

Rafi*, son of Harsamah assembled a warlike army, 
numerous and well-equipped in every way, and marched 
towards the scene of expected hostility ; but he, out of 
benevolence, kindness, and humanity, interposed between 
the brothers, and brought about an accommodation be- 
tween them, and retired into his own territory again. 

Amir Na§r returned to Samrl^and, and Amir Ismail 
proceeded to Bukhara. As soon as Na§r heard of this, 
still nourishing that antagonism against his brother which 
had taken possession of his heart, he advanced towards 
Bukhara with a warlike army. Isma’il came out of the 
city to encounter him ; and a fierce and obstinate battle 
took place between them, attended with great carna*ge, 
in the year 275 H. Isma’il was victorious over his 
brother, whose forces were defeated and put to the rout, 
and Amir Na§r was himself taken prisoner. He was 
taken to the presence of Isma’tl, who, seeing that he was 
being brought forward, immediately dismounted from his 
horse, and rendered homage to his captive brother, and 
kissed him on the breast, and paid him the utmost honour 
and respect. He then induced Amir Na^r to return to 
Samrkand, and returned himself to Bukhara, which he conr 
tinued to retain as the lieutenant of his brother. Na$r, son 
of Ahmad, ruled for a period of eighteen years. 

of course agrees, Na^r assumed the government in 269 H., and reigned eighteen 
years. I'his is quite wrong. The correct date is 261 H., os in the other MSS., 
which dale other histories confirm. 

* .Subordinate to the Kha li faha. 
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HI. ISMA^lL*, SON OP A^MAD, SAMANI. 

On the death of Amir Na$r, the Khallfah. Al-Mu’ta;id 
B'illah, conferred upon Am!r Isma’il the government of 
the territory of Mawar-un-Nahr, and also all the territory 
which his brother, Na$r, had held, and sent him a commis* 
sion and a standard. He became a great and powerful 
ruler, and the whole of those territories submitted to his 
sway^; and all men, chiefs, and grandees, and the common 
people, became obedient to his authority. 

He was a just man, and endowed with wisdom , and many 
great deeds were performed by him, for when 'Umro, son of 
Lais, determined to make war upon Ismail, and set out with 
a vast army to attack him — according to the author of the 
Tarikh of Ibn Hai$am — on the day that 'Umro, son of 
Lai§, set out to enter upon hostilities with Amtr Isma’fl, he 
had seventy thousand horsemen armed with spears under 
his standard, without counting archers, swordsmen, and 
other armed men besides. Amir Ismail crossed the river 
Jihun, and encountered *Umro, son of Lai§, at Balkh ; and 
the Almighty bestowed the victory upon Ismail. The 
army of 'Umro was defeated and put to the rout, and 
^Umro was himself taken prisoner. Ismail sent his captive 
to the Lord of the Faithful, ALMu'ta;^id-Billah, to dispose 
of as he might deem fit*. 

* Abu Sultman-UDa’ud, author of the Tarf kh-i-Fanakatt, considers IsmSl'tl, 
SSUnUnt, very properly, as the first of the dynasty who is entitled to be con- 
sidered a sovereign prince. The Tarikh-i-Ibrnlitmi, Jahan-Ara, and several 
other histories, also confirm it, as does Ibn-IiauV^l likewise. The Mujrool* 
i-Fa^ifi-i also agrees in this. Under the events of the year 287 H. it is 
stated, that from that year commefued the sovereignty of the S^m^tln, 
who were nine persons, who reigned 103 years, 9 months, and 1 1 days ; and, 
that Ismail, SamUnt, had risen, and had subdued, during that same year, MSwor- 
un-Nahr, Khurasan, Fars, Kirman, TraV, Sijistan, and some parts of Hindu- 
stan. At this period, it must be remembered, the territory of Kabul was 
considered a part of Hind and this, doubtless, is what is referred to here. 
In the same year, the Kh allfah^ Al-Mu’ta?id B’illah, sent Ismail the investi- 
ture of Khurasan, Tabaristan, and Jurjan, together with a rich dress of honour, 
and the sum of **ten times a thousand thousand c///vi///j'” [ten millions of 
dirams, \ ; and the affairs of Ismail began to prosper greatly. 

^ In 280 H., Ismail made an expedition into the territory of the Turks, and 
made holy war upon them. The cdiief town was taken, and booty and captives 
beyond compute carried off, together with their Malik [king] and his wife. 
Each horseman present on this expedition received a thousand dirams^Ux hU 
share of the booty. 

* Respecting the subsequent fate of *Umro, son of Lais, it appears, on 
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The Shaltfah bestowed a commission on Amtr IsmS^tl, 
with the investiture of the territoiy of Shurasani together 
with the whole of ’Ajam ; and Arntt Ismail’s power and 
grandeur increased accordingly. 

Subsequently, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu’tajid, 
despatched a commission to him» with directions to free 
the countries of Gurgan from the sway of 

Amtr Mubammad-i-Zaid-ul-’Alawl % who had possessed 
himself of them. Amtr Isma’U appointed Abmad-i-Harun^ 
to the command of the van of his army, and sent him on 
in advance with that portion of his forces ; and, between 
Amtr Mubammad-i-2^id-ul^’AIawt and Amtr Isma’tl, very 
severe fighting took place, and the Amtr Mubammad-i- 
Zaid was slain. His son, Zaid, also, was taken prisoner 
and brought before Amtr Ismail, who sent him to Bukhara, 
with orders that, on the way thither, due respect should 
be paid to him, and that he should be provided with 
suitable accommodation ; and he treated him with such 
honour and attention as kindness and magnanimity could 
devise. 

trastworthy authority, thi^ Amtr Ism&ll sent ’Umro to Baghdad nt his 
[*Uinre’s] own request. Arrived there, he was, by the Shaltfah’s orders, 
paraded on a eamePs bade through the streets of Baghdad, and afterwards 
thrown into prison. Thk waa in 287 K. In the year 289 ’Umro died in con- 
finement. It is said that the Xlialtfah, Mu’taf id, u^hilst in his last struggles, 
expressed a desire that ’Umro should be put to death ; but, that he was entirely 
forgotten in his prison, and neither food nor drink was brought to him, and he 
died of starvation and thirst Another account is, that Mu’ta^id gave orders 
to $Sft to put him to death, and that he delayed carrying the sentence into exe- 
cution. When Al-Muktaft succeeded to the ShihUat, he inquired of $aft 
respecting ’Umro, whether he was still alive. He replied that he was. 
Muktaft said : ^ I will act generously towards him ; for, during the time of 
Mu’taf id, he continually sent me presents, and was always very attentive to 
me.” Elsim, son of ’Abd-ullah, however, feared 'Umro ; and, when he heard 
rills speech of the Ehsltfeh’s, he gave directions to put ’Umro to death in his 
prison. More respecting the ^uUkrts will be found at page 183. I hope, very 
shortly, however, to give a de^ed account of the rise of the different Muham- 
madan dynasties to the public. 

* In the Mir’ftt.ulr’Alam and other works, he is styled ** Muhammad, son of 
Zaid-ulr’Alawi. who bore the surname of Ud-Dfif-aUl-l-^ah*” In the T&rtkll- 
i-Gustdah, he is styled Al-BShli^*’ instead of 'Alawt ; bnt the meaning of 
these two titles is much the same. He was a descendant of the Slialtfah, ’Alt, 
and Bihir was the surname of AbCl Ja’Iar-i-Mahammad, son of ’Alt, son of 
^usain, son of ’Alt, the fourth 

^ Muhammad, son of HfirQi^ seems to be the correct name of this officer. 
He bad been deputy to Rfifi*, imd bad entered the service of Amtr lsmft*tL 
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At this time, the Ehaltfah Al-Mu’ta^id B’iUah died, 
and his son, Al-Muktafl B’illah, succeeded to the throne 
of the ShilAfat. He despatched a commission and a 
standard to Amir Ismail, and conferred upon him tl^ 
territories of ’IrSl;:, Rai, and Safahan*, and the provinces 
of Tabaristan, and Gurgan, the whole of which were 
incorporated with Kh urasan. Amir IsmSil gave the 
government of Rai to his nephew, named Abu Sali^i, son 
of Manner, son of Is-hai^*, Samant, and to his own son, 
Ahmad by name, that of Gurgan. 

On the night of Tuesday, the 14th of the month l^afar, 
in the year 295 H., he died, and his title became Amir-i- 
Ma?i, or the Past or Late Amir’; He had reigned for a 
period of eight years®. 


IV. ABO NA§R.I-A 9 MAD » SON OF ISMA’IL. 

This ruler had four sons, named Na$r, Man$ur, Ibrahim, 
and Yahya, whose surnames were, respectively, Abu Salih> 
Abu Muhammad, Abu Is-hah, and Abu Zakrta. 

Abu Na$r-i-Ahmad was a severe and energetic ruler, and 
put to death several of his slaves for some misconduct. 
The rest of the slaves, who were their comrades, sought 
opportunity to revenge them, and to assassinate Amir 
Ahmad ; but he had a lion*, which had been trained, and 
he was in the habit of securing the animal near his sleeping- 
apartment, in the night-time, in order that, through fear of 
this creature, no one should approach his place of repose. 

This animal used to keep guard over his master at night, 
until, on one occasion, when the Amir had gone on a hunting 
excursion, and set out, on his return from thence, at an 
untimely hour. The halting-place was at a considerable 
distance, and he was unable to reach the station fixed upon, 
aftd had to stop at another place for the night. The slaves 

* l^fah&n. * A son of A^mad is so named. See page 29. 

> Amfr IsmSl’tl made the celebrated Abu-l-Fa^l^ Al-Bal'amf^ his. Wazfr. 
He continued to act in that office up to the time of Amtr Nu^i, son of Man^Or, 
by whose command he translated the T2rfkh-i*T^bart from ’Arabic into 
Persian. 

* Computing from the commencement of his reign in 287 H. 

* AbQ Nafr-i-Ahnuul signifies A^mad, the/aiA^r of Na^r. 

* The wold j|^ is used both for lion and tiger. 
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now found the opportunity they had been seeking, and they 
assassinated Amir Ahmad. This event happened on the 
night of Thursday, the 23rd of the month Tamadi-ul-Akhir. 
301 H.* They then took his body, and conveyed it to 
Bukhara ; and, after this occurrence, Amir Ahmad was 
designated the Amir-i-Shahid. or the Martyred Amir. 

In the outset of his career, after his father had departed 
this life, and an assemblage of the heads of the army, the 
grandees, and principal men of the country had pledged 
their allegiance to him, Abu Na§r-i-Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 
he sent a distinguished person, as envoy to the Court of 
the Khalifah. and from thence, the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muktaf! B'illah, sent him a commission and, a standard ; 
and his reign gave regularity and order to the affairs of the 
Fmpire. In Sijistan*, however, Mu’addil, son of ’Ali, son 
of Lai$, Suflfari, brother’s son of Ya’kub and ’Umro, had 
broken out into rebellion, and caused great disturbance and 
disorder. An army had been appointed to proceed into 
that quarter, and Mu’addil had been reduced, and rendered 
powerless ; and he was made captive, and put in durance. 

The government of Sijistan was then conferred by Amir 
Ahmad upon his uncle’s son ^ in whom he placed confidence, 
Abu Salih*i-Man$ur, son of Is-hah, son of Ahmad, Samanf. 
Subsequently the people of Sijistan revolted, and seized 
the person of Abu Salih, and confined him in the fortress of 
Ark*, and gave their allegiance to ’Umro, son of Ya’hub- 

* imfJdi-i-Guztdah, Kliiiiaant.iil.AVhhar- Mujuial-l-Fafi^-f, and other 
works, say this event occurred 23rd JantSdi-ul-Alchir, 300 H. Fa^ih-t gives 
his reign as 5 years and 3 months. 

* Our author seems to have had a very imperfect and confused idea of the 

state of Sijistan at this period. He makes no mention of the doings of Sijizf, 
the slave — the Sigizf or Sijizt slave probably — of ^Umro, 

ton of Laig ; his having, at last, taken to the fortress of Bam, in Kirmkn, and 
his subsequent flight into the desert of Klturasan ; nor of Tahir and Ya’I^iit^ 
’Umro’s sons, nor of Laij, son of 'Alt, of the same family, all three of whom 
were, at different times, taken captive and sent to Baglidid. In 297 H. 
Muhammad, son of 'Alt, brother of Ya'hub and 'Untro, sons of Lai;, ^ufikrt, 
was made prisoner along with Sigizt, by Amtr Ahmad, SamSnt, who subdueil 
SijistSn. He sent them to Bagdad, at the Shaltfah’s request. In 299 h., 
Lais, son of 'Alt, died in Fars ; and Mu'addil, his son, died the same year. 

7 The same Abu-$alih, who was son of MaufSr, son of Is*hah« mentioned 
towards the close of the last reign, which see. 

■ All the copies of the MSS. compared, except one, which has eljl '« 4 i have 
the words s^i ' jab “fortress of Aide or Arg but I think it mi^ht be sljt [Ok], 
which is the name of a buried town of SijistSn, and, from its ruins, Af^hkns and 
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i'Laig *. On this, Amir Abu Na$r-i-Atimad, son of Isma’tl, 
nominated a well appointed army [well equipped in all 
things] to march into Sijistan for the second time, and 
j^usain *Alt ', Marw-ar-Rudi ^ was made Amir [com- 
mander] of that force. This army had entered Sijistan in 
the year 300 H.,and had invested’Umro [son of Muhammad], 
son of Ya’hub, for a period of seven months *, when he 
begged for quarter, and came out and surrendered. Sijistan 
was then made over to the charge of Simjur-i-Dowati^. 

It was at this period that the Amir, having been unable to 
reach his appointed place of rest before nightfall, as already 
related, was assassinated, after having reigned for a period 
of six years and three months. 

y. NA$R*, SON OF A9MAD, SON OF ISMA’IL. 

On the decease of the Amir-i- ghahid, Ahmad, son of 
Isma’il, the whole of the Amirs, and commanders of the 
troops, and the principal men of the country, in concert 
with the *Ulam 3 — the learned in law and religion — of that 
period, set up his son, Na$r, as his successor *. 

Amir Nasr at this time was but eight years of age, and 
according to the statement of the chronicler, at the very 

Hindus of l^ndahSLr have brought me coins. The fact of ahU being given as well 
feeems to throw a doubt upon it, for both Arg and l^j^ala’ are just the same in 
meaning, and would have to be read **the fort or castle of [the] citadel,” unless 
Ark be a proper name — “ the castle of Ark.” Perhaps has been written by 
mistake for ^ The .TSirtkh-i-Haft A^^ltxn says there is ”a place called IJlf. 

in Syistan, near which is a Reg-i-Rawan [running or flowing sand] 
situated near Kala'*i-IOLh, or Gah, in which vicinity are several holy tombs.” 

* ’Umro, son of Muhammad, son of Ya’Vub-i-Lai^, is correct. 

* Other writers say ^usain, son of 'Alt. 

* That is, he was a native of Marw-ar-Rud. 

* Others give nine months as the periofl. 

* Tarikh-i'Ibraluimf says Ahmad-i-Simjur — also written Stmjur-i-Dowatf. 
Dowatt is from dawat^ a pen-case, or ink-holder. 

* His proper designation, according to the Mujmal-i-Fa$ih-t, Tartkh'i* 
Jah&n-Ara, the Tarfkh-i-lbradiamt, and Tarikh-i-Fanakati, is Abu- 1 -l^asan-i- 

Na^r, &C. 

* Among the events of the year 301 H., the Mujmal-i-Fa^lh-i mentions, 
the “arrival of the news at Baghdad, that the slaves of Amir Ahmad, son of 
Isma’il, son of Ahmad, Samanf, had put him to death, on the banks of the 
Jihun of Balkhf [referring to whaf was mentioned under yx> h. ] and that his 
son, Abu-l-^asan-i-Na^r, had succeeded him. Upon this, the Khalifah. 
Muhtadir, despatched to him a commission confirming hi in in the government 
of Mawar-un-Nahr, and added thereunto that of Khurasan/* 
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time that they brouffht him forth from the J^aram to place 
him upon the throne, being of such tender years, he was 
completely overcome with fear and b^an to cty, and was 
saying, Where are you taking me to ? Do you desire to 
put me to death, in the same way as you put my father ? - 
Let me alone, 1 beg of you ! ” 

After they had placed him on the throne, Abu ’Abd-ullah 
Muhammad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jthant, was appointed his 
Nayab [lieutenant]. He was a man of sagacity, and 
wise in counsel, and he entered upon the administration of 
the government in accordance with the rules of strict justice, 
and with a firm hand, but based upon moderation and bene- 
ficence ; but, as the Amtr was himself so young in years, 
the governors and g^eat nobles on the confines showed a 
refractory spirit. 

The first to revolt against his authority was his father’s 
uncle, Is-hak> son of Ahmad, Samani, and his son IlySs, 
at Samrkand. They made ready their forces, and 
marched towards Bukhara. ^amzah, son of ’Alt, who 
was one of the chiefs of Amtr Naur’s forces, pushed forward 
to meet them with a large following, put them to the rout, 
and pursued them as far as the gates of Samrkand. Amtr 
Is-hak sought for mercy, and became ashamed of his con- 
duct, and he was forgiven. 

Subsequently to this, Amtr Naur’s uncle’s son, Mansur, 
son of Is-hak> revolted against him in 302 H. in Khn rSsan 
and Ntshapur: and Husain ’Alt^, who was Walt [go- 
vernor] of Hirat, joined him in his rebellion. The 
Sipah-salar, [general-in-chief] of Amtr Naur’s forces, 
Hamawiyah *, marched against them from Bukhara, but, 
before he came up with them, Mansur had died at Ntsha- 
pur, and Husain ’Alt returned to Hirat, but still continued 
in a state of revolt. He engaged in many conflicts, and 
gave battle on several occasions, until, at length, he was 
taken prisoner *. He likewise, being clothed in a dress of 

r ^ttstun, son of ’Alt. * 

* In 309 H. Abo. Man^ar-i-Jihint, was appointed to the government of 
Hirilt, F&alianj, and Bld|^iais, and arrived at the former city to take up his 
appointment. Injii H. SbSb-MaUk, son of Ya’^Qb, son of l^aiv, the$uffibt, 
and a body of Sanjarts appeared before Hiiit. Stmjiir was at HiiSt at this 
time : and Shah.Malit and his party invested MiiSt four months, but could 
effect nothinc^ and had to retire. Changes continually texA place there for 
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pardon*, was fojigfiven, through the intercession of Muham- 
mad, son of Ahmad, A|- Jihant^ the Nayab of the Empire ; 
indeed, during the reign of Amir Na^r, whoever revolted 
against his authority, was either put to death, or, on 
expressing penitence for his conduct, was pardoned. 

His sovereignty continued during the reigns of the Kha lt- 
fahs, AI-Muhtadir B’illah, Al-i^ahir Blllah, Ar-Ra?i B'illah, 
up to that of Al-Muttahl B’illah, and he continued to pay 
fealty to them, and to render them submission and obedi- 
ence ; and, from each of those Khalifahs likewise, he re- 
ceived a commission and a standard. He continued to 
reign, until the month of Rajab, in the year 331 H.*, when 
he died^ He was spoken of by the title, or surname, 
of the Amtr-i-Sa’id, or the August Amir, and his reign 
extended to a period of thirty years. He had three sons, 

some years. In 319 H. AbQ son of A^mad, son of Ism&’tl, 

Sftminf, appeared before HirSt, ousted Sb^bSst, who had seized the govern- 
ment, burnt some of the gates, and threw down part of the walls, and left 
Iglarii-Tigtn, a slave of AbQ Ibrahtm, SQn^t, in possession. He then departed 
towards Samr^and, buf, the following day, Amtr Na^r himself reached Hirftt, 
stayed one day, and set out by way of KarQlch, after AbQ ^alcrfi, leaving 
StmjOr again governor of the province. In 321 H. , Man^Qr, son of ’All, was 
appointed. He died there in 324 H., having been WQlt [gQvemor] for three 
years. The appointment was then conferred upon Muhammad, son of 
son of Is-hQh< Soon after, in the same year, AbQ-l-*Abbis, Muhanunad, 
son of Al-JarrQh» marched against HirQt, took Muhammad, son of Hasan, 
captive, apd sent him, in bonds, to JuijOn to Balka-Tigfn. In 326 H. the 
office of Waztr was conferred upon Muhammad, son of Muhammad, Al-Jth&nt, 
by Amfr Na^r. 

Our author generally leaves out the principal events, or most of them, so 
does not say anything of MQkftn, son of Kakt, Dilamt, his attempt on 
SbuiQsan, or the events whidi led to his death. He was slain by Amir ’Alt, 
son of IlyQs, who was one of the Umrft-i-JuyQsh [Commanders of the Forces] 
of Amtr Nasr. Amtr Na^r sent a Dabtr [Secretary] along with Amtr ’Alt, 
with directions to transmit him a brief account of w^t took place, and send 
it by a carrier-pigeon. He did so in the following words — U 
containing a play upon the first part of his name, MQkQn [cj^^] ** was not,” 
which interpreted is — ** • not* Mas become like his name** 

In thb same year, 329 H., Balkk-Tigtn was removed from the government 
of Hirftt, and it was a^ain conferred upon AbQ Man9Qr-i*Har&-Tigtn. 

> A winding-sheet, with a sword hung round his neck, probably, as was the 
custom until very lately. 

* It was in Amtr Naur’s reign that Alb-Tigtn is first mentioned as being 
one of his mamluks or daves, but it was only in the subsequent reign that he 
rose to the rank of Amtr [lord]. See page 40» and note 

* The Tfiilkh-i-Guztdah, TQrtkh-i-Fafib-t, T&rtkh-i-IbiQhtm^ and other 
historiei^ state that Amtr-Na^r was slain by his own slaves, 12th of RamaiSn, 
330 II., but some say it took place ip 331 H. 
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Nu)i, Ismatl, and Midnammad, and the first succeeded 
him. 


VI. NO9, SON OF NA$R, SON OF A^MAD, SAMANL 

Amir Nuh, son of the Amir>i-Sa’td, ascended the throne 
of the dominion of ’Ajam, on the 5th of the month of 
Sha*ban. in the year 331 and he reigned for a period 
of twelve years and three months. He had two sons, 
'Abd-ul-Malik and Mansun The Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muttai^i B’illah, sent Amir Nuh a standard, with the 
deed of investiture, confirming him in the government of 
the whole of the territories of ’Ajam and Kh urasan, which 
had been held by hi's father. He appointed the Imam, 
Shams-uI-A*immah. Abt-ul-Fa?l, Muhammad, son of Al- 
J^akim, Sarakhsl. the author of the work entitled “ Mukh- 
tasar-i-Kafl,” to the office of Waztr, and made him his 
Nayab, and entrusted to him the administration of his 
afiairs*. 

Having entered upon his office, the Imam, b^an to 
conduct the affairs of the country according to the pre- 
cepts of wisdom and knowledge, the rules of justice, 
and the canons of the orthodox law and usage, and, in 
such a manner, that he left not the least thing n^lected. 
Matters went on in this way until Amir Nuh, through the 
rebellion of ’Abd-ullah, son of Ashkan*. Khw arazm Shah, 
proceeded to Marw' in 332 H., and brought that impor- 
tant matter to a successful issue. In the year 335 H., his 

^ In 330 h. 9 according to others, as stated previously. 

* NQh appointed I^JULkim Abu-l-Fa^ 1 , Ahmad, son of Muhammad, to the 
office of Wazfr in 330 H., when he succeeded his father. Li the same year 
I find Amtr Nuh giving orders to put the Waztr AbQ-l-Faf 1 , Al-Bal*amt, to 
death. This is not the Waztr, Al*Bai’axnt, who translated the Tfirthll-i« 
Xabait, but of the same family. 

* The Mujinal-i-Fa^ih't mentions among the events of the year 332 H., that 
’Abd-ullah, son of Ashham, manifested hostility towards Amtr Nuh^ but where, 
is not stated. The Khwarazm gfag-his are not mentioned by our author until 
a long period after this time. The name of this person is written AfthhSnt 
Alhkab, and Askfib, in as many different copies of the MS. In 331 H. 

Tigfn had been removed from the government of Hirftt, and it was conferred 
upon Ibrfihtm, son of Simjur, who, in the following year, sent thither AbCUl* 
Fafl-i-’Aztz, son of Muhammad, the Sijizt, to act as his deputy, imtil he came 
himself, and directed that the gateways should be destroyed and the walls of 
the city thrown down. 

f Neither Meru” nor ’’Merve” is the correct pronunciation. 
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uncle, ls>^al|:*, who had fled to Baghdad, had managed to 
obtain from the Kba^Itfah, Al-Muktafl B’illah, the investi- 
ture of Khurasan. He, accordingly, entered those parts, 
and seized upon the territory of Jibal* and Kh urasan. 

Amtr NGb had proceeded to Marw to expel him, but 
the whole of his nobles, his retinue, and the soldiery were 
disaffected. They had become annoyed and irritated at 
the enlightenment displayed, and the just administration of 
Shams-»ul-A’immah. and had become quite sated with his 
ministry, because he had entirely fettered the hands of 
t}rrants and oppressors, and restrained their extortionate 
demands and exactions, so that that party were unable to 
succeed in acquiring what their ambition and tyranny sug- 
gested. 

Amtr Nub, vvas in urgent need of his army's ser- 
vices, to enable him to oppose his uncle, Amtr Is-bab> 
whilst the troops began to show a rebellious spirit 
towards him, and an inclination to take the side of his 
uncle. A party of the officers of his army, tyrants and 
enemies to progress and good government, proceeded to 
the presence of Amtr Nub, And stated that all the dissatis- 
faction and discontent among his retinue and troops, the 
confusion in the country, and division in the state, was caused 
by the Waztr, Shams-ul-A'immah *. “ Give him," they 

demanded, over into our hands, or otherwise we will all 
join your uncle." Amtr Nub was constrained by necessity 
to deliver the Imam into the hands of those tyrants, and 
they brought him forth. At the entrance of the royal 
residence there stood two tall white poplar-trees. These 
they bent downwards, and, fastening each of that unfor- 
tunate minister’s feet to a branch of either tree which was 
nearest it, let the trees spring back again into their upright 

* Other authors mention hostilities between Amtr and his uncle 

IbiShtm. 

* Jil^, or the Highlands of is meant here. 

■ Fafih-t, under the events of the year 335 H., mentions that Abfi ’AIf>i- 
StmjQr became hostile towards Amtr NQh, son of Na^r, and that the troops 
demanded of him the Waztr, H^him Abd-l-Fa^l, son of Muhammad, and that 
the Amtr had to comply, whether he liked it or not, and that they put the 
Waztr to death, after he had held that office four years. After his being thus 
put to death, Amtr Nuh conferred the office of Waztr upon S2|ams>ul- 
A’immah ; so it seems from this, that our author has confused the two 
ministers into one. 
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position, and that great man was thus tom asunder. This 
occurrence took place in the year 335 H. 

Amtr Nuh, son of Nasr, died in 343 H., and he was styled 
by the title of Amir-i-^amid, or the Laudable Amtr. 

VII. ’ABD’-UL-MALIK, SON OF Nt)^; SAmAnL 

On the decease of Amtr Nub, the son of Nasr, the whole 
of the great nobles and principal commanders of the troops 
agreed tc^ether to give their allegiance to his son, Abu- 1 - 
Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, and they accordingly placed him 
on the throne. The Waztr's office was given to Abu 
Mansur, Mubammad, son of Al-’Aztz*, and the commander 
over the Amir’s troops was Abu Sa’td-i-Bakir, son of Al- 
Malik, Al-Farghant. 

Amtr *Abd-ul-Malik based the administration of the 
government of his dominions upon the rules of justice 
and rigour, and placed Walts [governors] in different' 
parts, while others of the great nobles were retained 
by him in authority near his own person. An arrangO'- 
ment was entered into with AbQ-l-^asan, son of Buwtah 
respecting his territory, for the 'sum of 300,000 ruknt 
dirams *. This treaty was concluded, in accordance 
with the mandate of the Amtr ’Abd-ul-Malik, by Abu 
Sa’td-i-Bakir, son of Al-Malik, Al-Farghant. before men- 
tioned, who was the general of his troops ; but Abu 
Sa’td being suspected of partiality in this matter towards 
the Dtlaman and the family of Buwtah, Amir ’Abd-ul- 
Malik put him to death. He also imprisoned the Waztr, 
and subsequently put him to death likewise, as both he 
and Abu Sa’td had become tainted with the doctrine of the 
l^aramitah sect of heretics. The command of his troops 
was entrusted to Alb-Tagtn *, the Hajib [chamberlain]. 


* Amtr 'Abd>ul-Malik made Ab3 Ja’far, ul-’Utl^ his Wazfr, accoiUiiig to 
other authors. 

* See the dynasty of the JDfalamah, 55 * 

^ fn Caf Alb*Tagtn is first mentioned in the year 267 H. in the following 
words : — ** Birth of Alb-Tagtn, the freedman of Nayr, son of A^mad, 

SSm&nt. According to the same excellent authority in 346 h. , Abfl Man^tbr, son 
of ’Abd-wr-RazzS^ who had been made W&lf [ruler] of Hirftt [which appears 
to ha;ve always formed a province of itself, from its constant separate mention], 
that same year left it, and retired to throwing up his commanda 
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until the year 350 H.*, when Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, having 
7one one evening to the Maidan or Course to amuse him> 
self in playing Ch augan *. fell from his horse and was 
killed ^ after having reigned for a period of little over 
seven years. 

VIII. MAN$ 0 R. son of NO^jE*. SAmAnL 

On the decease of Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, the commanders 
>f the troops, and the heads and elders of the religious 
XKlies and the law, at the capital [Bukhara], met together. 


!>reat agitation and oommotion took place at Hirat in consequence, and the 
^•mment was bestowed upon the l^ajib, or chamberlain, Alb-Tigtn, The 
atter sent his deputy, AbQ ls*^l^f:-i-Tahirt, thither ; but in the same year AbG 
was seized and bound and removed, and l^usain, son of Rf bal, came to 
dii^ as Alb-Tigfn*s deputy. « * « In 350 H. Hir 3 .t was given to Abu^Ul^asan- 
'Sfmjur. This Alb-Ti^n is the Turkish slave who was master of Sabuk- 
rigtn, who was also a Turkish slave, and father of Ma^^nud of Gh aznfm 
some persons^ who appear to have been unable to read Persian for themselves, 
lave called him by all sorts of names in their so-called Histories of India#*’ 
ind in professed translations, such as Alputtekeln,” Abistageen,” 
•Abistagy,” Abistagi,** “ Alepteggin,” and the like, from Dow down to 
darshman, and his **Samanides” and Aluptugeen,” who “rose through the 
[ladations of office to the government of Candahar [which is never once men- 
ioned by any writer of that period] or Gl^uzni ” — ^he is not quite sure which. 

* AbCi SultmSn-i-D&’ud, Al-FanakStf, says in 351 H. Mansur succeeded in 
149 H- 

* dliau^n is a game somewhat resembling tennis, but played on horseback, 
nd with a stick with one end bent, instead of a bat. The Turks were 
passionately fond of it. Amir * Abd-ul-Malik, 8amant, was riding at full 
peed after the ball, when he fell from his horse, and was so injured thereby 
bathe died. IgZutb^ud-dfn, I-bak, the first of the Turkish slave-kings of Dihli 
/as also killed from a fall while playing at this same game. 

I Fa^ib-i says, “ This occurred in the year 348 H*, although some say in 
,51 H.,” and, that ^^it happened either whilst playing at Chaug^, or whilst 
lunting.” He had reigned seven years, six months, and eleven days. 

* There is great discrepancy here between our author and others. The 
!^tkli*i-Guztdah, NusakU-i-Jahan-Ara, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, Tarikh-i-Ibra- 
tmt, Muntakhab-ut-TawSrfkll, Rh ula^at-nl - A kh l^^r^ Tarfkh-i-Yafa’f, and 
1st, and not the least trustworthy history, the Mujmal-i-Fa?ib’t# all say that 
LbCl-$&lib, son of *Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nub* sumamed Us-Sadtd, the son^ 
ot the brother of the late Amtr ’Abd-ul-Malik, succeeded his father. The 
list event mentioned in the latter work, under the year 349 h., is ‘‘Accession 
c the throne of Mansur, son of ’Abd*ul-Malik, son of Nub, son of Na^r, son 
f Abmad, son of Isma’fl, SarnSni.” What is most strange in our author’s 
tatement is that he only mentions one name of the two ; and therefore I 
aspect he has confused them. All the copies of the MS., however, are alike 
n this point. 
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and held consultation whether they should raise to the 
throne Abu Salih-i-Man$ur, son of Nuh. the late Amir's 
brother, or the latter’s son. 

At this juncture Alb-Tigtn, the Amir-i-^^ljib [Lord- 
Chamberlain], was absent in Khu rasan, and the Waztr of 
the late Amir was ’Alt Al-Bal’amt *, between whom and the 
Amir-i-Hajib great unanimity and concord existed. The 
Wazir wrote to Alb-Tigin to consult with him on this matter, 
and have his advice, to which Amir Alb-Tigin wrote in reply 
that the son’s right to succeed his father to the throne was 
greater than that of the father’s brother* ; but; before Alb- 
Tigin ’s reply had time to arrive, the whcleof the soldiery, the 
grea:t nobles, and the heads of religion and law, had agreed 
to place Amir Mansur, son of Nuh, on the throne, and 
had already installed him thereon. When the news reached 
Alb-Tigin respecting Amir Mansur’s elevation to the 
sovereignty, he despatched messengers and agents in 
order to stop by the way, those bearing his letter of reply, 
and to bring it back, but they did not succeed in finding 
the kasids, or couriers, who bore it. 

Amir Alb-Tigin [at this period] held the government 
of the province of Nishapur from the Samani Court *, 
but it was [now] conferred upon I bn ’Abd-ur-Razzak *. 

* His name is not correctly given by our author. His right name is Abu 
'Alt, son of 'Abd-ullah, Mubammad, Al-Baramf ; and on the authority of the 
Asar-ul-Nuzar^ TSrtkll-i-Yafa’i, and other works, Abu 'Alt was the translator 
of the TSrtlch of Imam Mubammad Jarfr-ut> 7 ^barf, as stated in the preface to 
that translation. See note page 44. 

* Other writers state quite contrary to this, and say that Alb-Tigtn, having 
risen so as to be considered one of the greatest Amtrs, wa;. written to, and 
asked which* of the two named he preferred being laised to the throne. He 
wrote in reply that the uncle was the best of the two ; but, before his reply 
came, the nobles and great men had raised MaA^ur, son of the late *Abd-uK 
Malik, to the throne. On this account Man9ur cherished enmity towards 
him, or at least Alb-Tigtn thought so* Fa^ib-t says nothing whatever 
respecting the letter to the Waztr, or his advice as to the succession. Had 
Alb-Tigtn written what our author states he did, it was entirely in favour of 
the son, and therefore if Mansur was the son he could have no cause to 
entertain enmity against him ; but, if the uncle, the case would be difierent. 

I have been very careful to give the exact words here. 

> See note \ page 40. 

* It was conferred upon Abu-l-^Jasan-i-Stmjhr in 351 H., he having become 

$abib-ul-Jaifi 2 i, or commander of the troops, and proceeded to t 

the government of Hirat was conferted upon AbCi-l-l^san, son of 'Umro 
Al-FSry^bt. After four months it was bestowed upon T^lbeb, son of Mu- 
bomina.), Un-Nisa’f. In 352 H. Alb-Tigtn died. 
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Alb-Tigln was filled with wonder and astonishment, and 
he determined to proceed from Ntshapur to the court of 
Bul^ara ^ ; but, when he had reached Balkb^ on the way 
thither, having been informed respecting the change in the 
heart of Amir Man§ur towards him, on account of the letter 
he had despatched [which had fallen into Mansur’s hands], 
on reaching Ball^, he turned aside, and proceeded towards 
Gh aznin, Amir Man$ur despatched a commission after 
him, and pacified his mind ® [by assuring him of his favour]. 

In this reign, Hasan, son of Buwiah, died * ; and his son, 
Fana Kh usrau. removed his father's treasures, and pro- 
ceeded to Baghdad, overcame his uncle, Bakhtvar, and pos- 
sessed himself of ‘'Irak. The 'Ulama and the Kazis he 
now put fonvard, and solicited an accommodation from 
Amir Mansur, under the agreement that he, Fana Kh usrau. 
should retain possession of the territories of 'Irak, Rai, 
Gurgan, and Tabaristan, in fief, on payment of a tribute, 
at the rate of one thousand gold dinars daily ^ 

During the reign of Amir Mansur, in Farghanah. Sijlstan, 
and 'IraV, the whole of the great nobles were continually 
revolting from his authority ; but the Almighty was 
pleased to bestow victory upon the Amir's nobles ' and 

• This too is quite contrary to other writers, who give much greater details 
of these matters. An army was sent by Mansur against Alb-Tigin, who 
defeated it, and then marched against Gh aznin. and gained possession of it. 
Upon this Mansur proposed to more against him in person, but instead, he sent 
a still larger force than before against him, but did not saiccccd in reducing 
him. The details of these events arc far too long for insertion here. I may 
mention, however, that “ when Alb-Tigln appeared before Ghaznfn, the 

or lord of Ghaznfn. refused to admit him, on which he invested it until it was 
reduced to such straits that the city was surrendered to him, and /re t/te 
Bdds^ah of Ghaznin to deat/i'^ On this Amtr Mansur sent 30,000 horse 
against him, but he suddenly fell upon them with a force of 6000, and defeated 
them. On this Mansur gave up the contest. Our author says nothing more 
respecting Alb-Tigtn until the middle of the next reign, and then, that he 
“had died at Ghaznfn.” The Mujnial-i-Fa^ih-f, which is quite silent on the 
hostility between Mansur and his slave, and the cause of it, states, under the 
year 352 H., that “Alb Tigrn, Turk, died at Ghaznin in this year,” and that 
“Is-|;iah» son of Alb-Tigin, assumed the government.” Sec note on this 
subject at page 71. Our author is entirely 5>ilcnt on the affaii'S of ]B^ia 1 af, son 
of Ahmad, in Sijistan, and of his proceeding to the court of Bukhara to 
obtain aid from Man$ur. See notes to Section XIV. 

• The investiture of Ghaznin he means, no doubt. 

• See account of the Buwfahs farther on, and note * ip page 63. 

I The. I. O. L. MS., the Bod. MS., and the R. A. S. MS., say “three 
thousand gold dtn5i*s but the other MSS. give the amount as above. 
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troops, until the whole of the rebels were reduced to sub- 
mission. 

Amir Man$ur died on Tuesday, the nth of the month of 
Shawwal. 365 H.*, after a reign of seventeen years, six 
months, and eleven days. He went by the surname of 
the Amlr-i-Sadtd, or the Steadfast Amir. 

IX. nO^j, son of man$Or, son of NO^J, SAmANL 

His.sons were Man§ur, ’Abd-ul-Malik, and Muhammad*. 

On the departure from this world of Amir Mansur, son 
of Nuh, they [the people] gave their allegiance to his son, 
Amir Abu-l-Kasim-i-Nuh, and raised him to his father’s 
throne. The Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta’i’u-L’ill^h, sent 
him a patent of investiture and a standard. 

The new ruler directed Fayik^i-Kljasah ’, and Tash *, 
the Hajib [chamberlain], to assume the command of his 
troops and the direction of military affairs. Abu-l-Hasan-i- 
Simjur, who was the son of a slave of this dynasty, and 
ruled, in the name of Amir Nuh, over parts of Khurasan, 
such as Hirat and Nighapur, and over the territory of 
Mawar-un-Nahr *, received the title of Nagir-ud-Daulah 
from the Amir, and the territory of Tus was added to the 
territories already held by him. 

The office of Wazir was conferred upon Abl-ul-Hasan- 
i-’Abd-ullah, son of Ahmad Al-’Utba^; and Tash, the 
^ajib, was made head of the army, or commander-in- 
chief, with the title of Hisam-ud-Daulah. ]^abus, son 
of Washm-gir. was made Wall [ governor] of Gurgan, 

® Five years previous to this event, in 3^ U., Ma^mOd, son of Sabuk* 
Tigtn, was bom. 

• The author’s 'arraiigemeiit of his work is by no means uniform ; he some- 
times mentions the sons of rolers, and at times leaves them out altc^cther. 
This too Is often the case with respect to their titles. The title of Nuji was 
Ar-Rifa, and other authors style him Nub, son of Man9ur, son of 
Malik^ son of Nub, son of Na^r, &c. 

I From one meaning of this word, FSyiV appears to have been a 
secretary. The TartkIl-i-Ibrahfmt calls him Fayib-i-Bak-Tuzun. 

* His right name is AbG-l-*Abbas-l-Taali. * So in all copies of the text. 

< The author of the Tarfkh-i-Yamtnt was of this family. The name has 

been sometimes written 'Utbt. Guzfdah, and other most trustworthy works 
state that Abu ’Alt, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Mubammad, son of Bal’amt, trans- 
lator of the Tartm-i-Xabart, was his Waztr. In the preface to that translation 
Man^Qr is styled son of Nub- 
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and he and other nobles were despatched along with Tash 
into 'Iralp:, in order to cany on hostilities against Buwiah 
son of Al-^asan, son of Buwiah. They fought a battle 
before the gate of Gurgan and were defeated, and Tash. 
the j^ajib, was overthrown and had to retreat. 

After some time Tash and Abu-1- Hasan- i-Simjur, both 
of them, revolted ; but, after some struggles, and victory * 
over the Dlalamah of the family of Buwiah, they both 
returned to their allegiance ' ; and the command of Amir 
Nuh’s forces, after some time, fell to Abi 'All, son of 
Stmjur, and Nlshapur was made over to him, and he re- 
ceived the title of Tmad-ud-Daulah. 

In this reign likewise, Amir Abu Musa-i-Harun, I-lak * 
Kha n, determined to attack BuJ^ara, and Amtr N Qh Hed to 
Amul *, and kept in retirement. Ab! 'Alt, son of Simjur, 
now began to act in a rebellious manner. I-lak Kh an, after 
having succeeded in gaining possession of the country 
[Bukhara] and overthrowing the government, became greatly 
afflicted with haemorrhoids, and determined to retire into his 
own territory again. He sent for Amir ’Abd-ul-’Aziz, son of 
Nuh, son of Na$r, who was an uncle of Amtr Nuh’s, and pre- 
sented him with a robe of honour, and made over the ter- 
ritory to him, after which he retired towards Turkistan. Amir 
Nuh> son of Mansur, brought assistance from the Turk- 
mans, and set out in pursuit of I-lak Kh an until he came 
up with him ; but I’lak Kha n faced about, and inflicted a 
defeat upon his pursuers before the gate of Samrhand ; 
and on his way back to Turkistan the Khan died. 

Amtr Nuh returned again to Bujkhara, and once more 

* So in the original; but it was against the forces of ’U«d-ud-Daulah, Abu 
Shuja’-i-FanS Kh usraUf the Dllainf, that Amir Nuh’s forces were sent. The 
details are very long. 

* Our author’s account here is very confused. The details would occupy 
more space than I can spare. 

* Abu-1-’ Abbls-i-TSshf sumamed ]^isam-ud-Daulah, died in 379 U., at 
JurjSn. Some copies of the text have e»Uj for l*j, 

* This is incorrect ; it was Bughra 2Jian, ruler of Turkistan, not I-lak, wh& 
was his son and successor, as mentioned farther on by our author himself 
According to Guddah and other histories, Abu 'Alt-i-Sfmjur contemplated 
assuming independent sovereignty, and sought support from Bughra Shan 
to aid him in doing so. Bughra Kha n’s coming was ajler Nuh and Sabuk- 
Tig^n proceeded to Hirilt to atUck Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur. Sec note * to 
page 46 . 

* In MdzandarSn. 
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ac<iuired strength ; but, ^foug^h the rebellion of AbO 'Alt* 
i-Simjur, the affairs of KhurSsan had fallen into great 
disorder, and [to make mattera worse] Amtr Alb-Tigin 
had likewise died at Ghaznln. and Sabuk-Tigin * had suc- 
ceeded him ® there, and become very powerful. 

The people of Baljgh^ on account of the weak state of 
the Samani ruler’s power, implored aid from Amtr Sabuk- 
Tigin from the tyranny of Favik-i- Kha sah. and he had 
marched thither. Amtr Nu^ sent a sagacious person 
to him, and great graciousness and courtesy passed between 
them, and compacts were entered into. Amtr Sabuk- 
Tigin came to Kash* and Na khsh ab. and Amtr Nuh 
came out of Bu]chara [to meet him], and they united 
[their forces], and afterwards marched into Kh urasan 
to crush Abi ’Alt-i-Stmjur ^ When they reached the 
confines of Tal-k^n, the agents and instigators of the 
Kariimitah and Mulahidah schismatics had arrived in that 
territory, and a great number of the people of those parts 
had listened to and accepted their doctrine. Amtr Sabuk- 
Tigin laid hands upon the whole of them, and made holy 
war, as by orthodox institutes prescribed, [upon them], 
and obtained the title of Na§ir-ud'dtn. 

When Bu ’Alt-i-Stmjur became aware that Amtr Nuh 
and Sabuk-Tigtn had set out towards Hirat) he left Nlsha- 

* The only correct way of spelling his name as given with the vow’el pK>ints — 
s followetl by the short vowel /i, silent A followed by the short vowel //, and 
silent Z’ == Siibuk ; t with the short vowel /, and silent gy the long vowel f, and 
silent n ^ Tt^tn — — (Stilmk-Tigin), Neither “ Sebektekein,” nor 
“ Suljak Tagin/* “ Subuktugeen,” “ Sebekteghin, ” “Subuktagi,” Ac. 

* Sabuk-Tigfn had certainly succeeded ; but between his accession and Alb- 
Tigin's death sixteen years had intervened, and three other persons had ad- 
ministered the government. 

* “ Kesh,” as this place has been styled in some w'orks, is an impossible 
word. The Persian is and by any change of the vowel points it cannot 
be made Kesh. It must be cither Kash* Kish, or Kush ; but the first is correct. 

^ Fasi 1.1-1 says, under 382 H., “AmirNuh, of Mansur, Samint, and 
Aniir Nasir-ud-din, Sabuk-Tigin along with him, came to Hirat, and fought 
a battle with Abu *Alt-i-Simjur, and overthrew him.” It was in the following 
year, 383 n., that Bughra £han advanced against Bukhara. Our author has 
put this GsewX. prez'tourly to Null and Sabuk-Tigin joining against Abu ’Alf-i- 
Siinjfir, not only confiusing the order of events., but also giving Bii ghr a Kha n 
a wrong name. His title and name w'as Shihab-ud-Daulah, Hariin, son of 
Siilinian, son of i-lak Khan, siirnamed Bughra Khan, the Turk, and he held 
the tract of territory from Kashghar to the jififin. His son, I-lak Khan, suc- 
ceeded him. In 384 If. Amtr Nuh gave the government of Kh urasan to 
Sabuk-Tigfn. 
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pflr and proceeded thither. Atn!r Nuh, on the day of 
the eng^ement between the two armies, gave up the cotn» 
mand of the troops to Amtr Sabuk-Tigtn. When their 
for<»s encountered each other before the gate of Hirat, and, 
during the engagement, Dara, son of ^3bus, son of 
Washm-gtr, who was on the side of Abu Alt, deserted*, 
and went over to the other side ; and Abti Alt was over- 
thrown, through the misfortune of his having acceded, as well 
as most of the chief men of that territory, and his army also, 
to the exhortations of the Karamitahs, and having become 
contaminated with that heresy. H e had founded a Masjid-i- 
Jami’*, or great masjid, at Ntshapur. intending, when it 
should be completely finished, that the Khutbah should be 
read there for Mujitan^ir-i-Migri^ This victoiy was gained 
by Amtr Nah, son of Man$ur, in the middle of the month 
of Ramadan, in the year 384 H.* ; and, after this success, the 
affairs of the province of Hirat were arranged by Amtr 
Nuh, and he proceeded to the territory of NishapOr. 

Abu Ali-i-Simjurnowsought for peace; but, on his request 
not being acceded to, he left Ntshapur^ and set out towards 
Rai, and sent his son to Abu-i-Ha$an, son of Buwtah. 
Amtr Nuh was now left to return [to his capital] ; and 
Sabuk-Tigtn and his son, Amtr* Mahmud, were stationed 
at Ntshapur; but, as Amtr Nuh paused at Jus, Sabuk- 
Tigtn despatched his son, Amtr Mahmud, to the Court ; 
and he vras nominated to the command of the troops, and the 
title of Saif-ud-Daulah was conferred upon him, together 
with the government of Ntshapur. Subsequently to this, Amtr 
Nuh, son of Mansur, returned to Bukhara, leaving Balhb, 
Hirat, Ntshapur, and the territory of Kh urasan under the 
care of Amtr Sabuk-Tigtn and his son, Amtr Mahmud, 
the latter of whom took up his quarters at Ntshapur. 

* With a body of troops. 

* The great masjid, in which the Shu(bah is read on Fridays, is called by 
this name. 

^ Tlie rival Kh alffahj whose scat was in Mi^r, and who was head of the 
^aramij^ah sect at this period, was Ul-*Aziz B’illah, Man^ur-i-Nizar, who died 
in 386 H. 

* Fa^ifi-t says Nil ti defeated Abu 'Alf-i-Sfmjur at Ntshapur, and that Abu 
’Alt fled. 

* He was not ** Amtr” Mahmud then, and the author’s intention hero is 
merely to call him by the title he subsequently acquired. 

* So in the original. 
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In tfao month of Rabt*>ttl*awwal» 3S j h.» AbO , 'Ali-i* 
StmjOr came out of GurgSn» and advanced to Ni^apfir, 
with the intention of compelling; MahmOd to relinquish it, 
and the people of the city espoused his cause. MahmQd, 
after much opposition and hard fighting, was defeated, for 
he had but a Small force with him, and retired ag^n to HirSt. 
Abu*Alt-i-Stmjurag;ain gained possession of NlshapOt. and 
continued there until Sabuk-Tigtn, 'with a laige army, ad« 
vanced towards that place. Abil ’Alt moved forward towards 
XGs to oppose his advance, and there they encountered each 
other, and a severe and sanguinary battle ensued. Amtr 
Mahmad made an attack upon the rear of Abii ’Alt’s army, 
and broke through his tanks^ and overthrew Fayih, who 
was with him, and completed the defeat of Abu ’Alt’s army. 
Fayih retired to Bukhara, and there was thrown into con- 
finement. and died*, Amtr Sabuk-Tigtn proceeded to 
BaUsh, nnd took up his quarters there*; and Amtr Mahmud 
returned again, to NtshapOr. 

At length, on Friday* the 13th of the month of Rajab, 
387 H,, Amtr l^Qh, son of MansQr, depaitcd this life*. His 
reign extended over a period of twenty-one years and nine 
months ; and in this same year Amtr Sabuk-Tigtn also died. 

X, man^Or, son of nuh, son of MANSCR. 

The late Amtr Nuh had nominated his son, Amtr 
Mansur, as his heir and successor ; and, when the former 
died, his son ascended his father’s throne. He entrusted 
the command of his forces to Fayik-i- Kha sah ; and Aba 
Man§ar-i-’A*iz‘, who, through fear of Amtr Mahmud, son 

• Other wiiteni kay that FSyat, after this defeat separated Trom Abii 'Alt, 

and feared to retnm to Amfr Nub, although he had peraiission to do so. He 
went, therefore^ and joined I-lalc ion of Bnghrii lOia n. and obtained 

b%h rank in bis service. 

• Hostility arose between Amtr NGb knd Sabuk-Tigln in 386 H, 

I Some state that At»a ’All and Fayib sent a force of slaves and had him put 
to death ; others, that it was supposed he was assassinated at the instigation of 
the ^bii>, Ibnri-’Ubbid, the Wazfr of FaUir-nd-Daiilah, Abii.l-Hasan.i. 
Buwtab, by the XParamitoh schismatics. Fafib-t says, "Amir Ar-Riat-i*NOb» 
died at NlsbSpQr, 13th of Rajab 387 H.; and, in the same year, Saboh-Tigln, 
the slave of the houm of SkmSfat, also died.*’ 

• He has not been mentioned before, and who or what he was, the andtor 
does not say ; but Fafib-l mentions that the Wazlt, AbB Manfur.i-’Azlz, was 
removed from that office in 388 H., on account of disagreement with FSyiV, tito 
Hftjib. 
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of Sabuk-Tigfit, had fled, and retired to IsfanjSb^ was 
brought back again. At the time of returning he had 
implored help from I-lak glian, soliciting that he would 
take vengeance upon the enemies and opponents of Amtr 
Man$ur. When Abu Mansur, son of ’Aziz, reached the 
gate of Samrkand he seized him ; and at this period Fayik- 
i>]£t^$ah was at Samrkand. I-lak Khan summoned FSyik 
to hLs presence, and despatched him to Bukhara with an 
army ; and, on Amir Mansur becoming aware of it, he left 
Bul^ara, and retired to Amjil. 

When Fayik reached Bukhara, and approached the gate of 
the palace of the SSmlnl princes, he showed great emotion, 
and became greatly agitated, and went and joined Mansur 
[Amtr Man?ur, son of Nub], and asked of him why he had 
left the government, and abandoned the capital. Mansur, on 
this, returned to Bu]dlar3 again, and left the office of com- 
mander of the troops [there, as previously stated,] to Fayik, 
and in I^urasan the command over the troops was given 
to Bak-XOzun^, as Amtr Mahmud had proceeded to 
Ohazntn, in order to take possession of the territory of his 
father, Sabuk Tigtn [who was now dead], and he left Bak- 
TuzQn the command over the forces in Kh urasan* 

At this period Bak-XOzun slew Abu-l-]^asim-i-Stmjur, and 
took up his residence at Ntskapur ; and, on this, Amtr Mah- 
mud marched an army from Ghazntn towards Khurasan »- 

• Ako written SifanjSb, 

f In every copy of our author which I have compared^ except one, the first 
letter of tlm word is m, ^4 the other letters also differ; but from other 
histories it is fully proved that the name of this personage is Bak-Tuzun. A 
similar name occurs in the history of the Dfalamah : and sometimes the Bale 
is om itted, as in the J5mi»-ut-Taw5rfkh. Guztdah also has Bak-Tuzfln. The 
word. Bah, (^) is quite a distinct word from Beg (eA^), The Shams- 
ul-Lu^h^ describes it as written with Arabic kdf [i, e. not and short a 
^Bak, signifying ‘‘a lord,” •^a great man.” It is a title or surname, like Bak 
in Bak-Taghdt, Alb in Alb-Tigfn, and Balka in BalkH-Tigtn, &c. The 
T^rtkh-i-lbrfthtmt calls him FHyiV-i- Bak-Tuzun. 

• The command of the troops, and the government which he had held, when 
the late Amtr died. Other authors state that Mansur would not confirm 
MahmOd in that appointment, and that he became hostile in consequence. 

• A great deal of detail is wanted here to elucidate these transactions. In 
the mofitli of Rabf’-ul-Awwal, 388 H., AbQ4-^2sim, the commander of the 
Stmjiirf forces^ was defeated by Bak-.TfizQn, on which he retired to Fushanj. 
Bak-TfiaOn again assembled a force, and advanced to Fuflhanj against Abii-I- 
^isiiii ; but an agreement was arri'^ at between them, I have not space to 
give further details. 
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Bak-Tuzun, being aware that he could not cope with 
Mahniud, evacuated Nishapur. and set oflT for the pre- 
sence of Amir Mansur. The latter had left Bukhara, 
and had arrived at Marw, and Fayil;: was with him ; but, 
when Bak-Tuzun joined him, Amir MansQr had reached 
Sarakhs. F ay ik-i- Kh asah and Bak-Tuzun now con- 
spired together to dethrone Amir Mansur ; and, on the 
night of the 12th of the month of Safar*, 389 H., they 
removed him from the sovereignty, after which they left 
Sarakhs. and went back to Marw again. There they agreed 
together to place Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, son of 
Nub, on ills brother’s thi:one. This they carried out, and 
they deprived Amir Abu-l-JHir§*-i-Mansur, son of Nub, of 
his sight, after he had reigned one year and eight months. 

XI, ABO-L-FAWARIS-I-’ABD-UL-MALIK, son of Nt>9. 

By the time that Fayik-i- Kha sah and Bak-Tuzun had 
placed Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik upon the throne, Amir Mabmud* 
had arrived at Balkh ; and, on being made acquainted with 
this occurrence, he advanced to the gates of Marw in order 
to revenge the treatment which Amir Mansur had suffered 
at their hands*. They, however, sent an agent to negotiate 
with Mabniud ; and an arrangement was entered into 
between them and him, whereby it was agreed that Hirat 
and Ballfb should be held by Mabmud, and Marw and 
NighapQr by them. Amir Mabmud, after this arrangement, 
ag^in retir^, and this was on Tuesday, the adth of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-awwal, in the year 389 H. 

> F«9i(-t says, on the 8th of ^far, and that they then deprived Amtr 
Mansur of his sight. His reign, according to the same authority, was one year 
and nine months. 

> According to some, AbQ-l’^&ris was his title, but Abu-l-^irf is correct. 
The whole of the S&ndlnt rulers had titles of this kind, but the author does not 
always give them. I have supplied them. 

* He had dethroned own brother IsmU’tl, and had assumed the 
Gh&zntn throne, a short time previous to the accession of Abu-l-Fawftris-i-’Abd* 
iil-Malik. 

^ Ma]?mud fought a battle against ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nilb« who fled, 
along with FS.yiV and Bak-Tuzun ; the two former retired to Bukhara, and the 
latter to Ntshapur. Abu-l-^asim-i-Sf mjur retired to ](^uhist2n, and j^urfts&n 
was left in Mabmud’s possession. About tliis time, Mabmud gave the com- 
Bumd of his troops to his brother Na^r, and made BaJkJi the capital of bis 
dominions. See notes to Mabmud's reign. 
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At this period,' Dara, son of KSbus-i- Washm-glr, was 
Walt [governor] of Gui^an.and incited a party of theslaves*, 
of the Samani kings [who appear to have taken refuge 
with him], to follow the forces of Amir Mat^mud, with the 
object of plundering his retinue ; and they set out in 
pursuit of themV Amir Na$r, son of Sabuk-Tigtn, the 
brother of Mahmud, had charge of the rear [column] 
of his brothei^s forces, and joined battle with the body 
of pursuers, and also despatched a messenger to Mahmud 
to inform him of the state of affairs. Amtr Mahmud 
turned back, and proceeded to the scene of action ; but, 
previously to his reaching it, Amir Na§r had already 
defeated the assailants, and put them to the rout. 

When the party of nobles, at Marw, became aware that 
Mahmud had made a retrograde movement in that direc- 
tion, they evacuated it, and retired to Bujghara. Fayih, 
shortly after these events took place, died in ^e month of 
Sha’ban, of this same year. He had deeply regretted, 
and heartily repented of the acts he had committed, but 
all was now of no avail, and his contrition came too late ; 
and all the adherents of the Samani dynasty became 
separated and dispersed. 

After the death of Fayilf, Amir Abu-l-Hasan, I-lak^-i- 


* Styled nobles in following paragraph, and refer to slaves such as Alb- 
Tigtii and Sabuk-Tigin, who were some of the chief men in the state. 

• Mabmud having succeeded his father in 389 H., by the dethronement of 
his brother Isma’tl, -appointed his brother Na?r commander of his army in 
]^uras^, and made Balkh the capital of his dominions. At this period, 
Amir Abu Ibrahim-i-Isma^fl, son of Nub, the last of the Samanis, was strug- 
gling to recover the dominions of his ancestors, after liaving escaped from 
Bukhara when l-lak-i-Na^r, son of Bughra Khan, entered it, and had, just 
before this perickl, succeeded in reaching Kbwarazm. At this time he had 
come to Bukhara again, from whence he went to Abtward, and from thence to 
Nfakapur. Na^r, brother of Mabmud, on this, evacuated Nishapur with all 
despatch, and retreated precipitately towards Ilirat. Subsequently, Mabmud 
advanced to Nishapur, upon which Abu Ibrahim fled therefrom, and took 
shelter with Shams-ul-Ma*aii, J^^abus, son of Washm-gtr. This must have been 
the time, when, according to our author, Amir Na^r had charge of the rear 
[column] of his brother’s army, but he has related these events in his usual 
confused manner, and has not mentioned even the name of Abu Ibr&him-i- 
Ism&’il. See note \ page 52. 

7 Other authors state that Amir MabmGd, son of Sabuk-Tigfn, marched 
against Bak-Tuzun and F&yjb, who had conspired against their sovereign, 
dethroned him, and deprived him of his sight, drove them out of Khu riMn, 
and possessed himself of that territory ; and that Bak-Tu^Litn and nyib fled 
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Na^r, son of 'AIJ, brother of the li^n-i-Buzurg, or the 
Great Khan, advanced from Farghanah, and appeared 
before the gates of Bul^ara, in the month of Zi-iJ^a’dah, 
in the year 389 H. He pretended to the people that he 
had come to render aid to Amir Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, son of Nu^l Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik despatched the 
nobles and principal officers still remaining in his service to 
receive him ; but, as soon as they approached, he gave 
orders to seize the whole of them ; and, on the 10th of 
iZt-]Ka’dah of that same year, he entered Bukhara. Amir 
^Abd-ul-Malik concealed himself ; but I-lak-i-Na§r asked 
him to return, and succeeded in getting the Samani prince 
into his power'; after which he sent him to Orjand', and 
the dominion of the Samants terminated \ The dynasty. 


into MiLwar-nn-Nahr, and once more conspired with I-lak S^n, who, under 
pretence of diding Amfr ’Abd-ul-Malfk, whom they had set up, marched out of 
Kfishaliar, and appeared before Bukhara. 

* 1 -lak, son of Bu|h^ Shan, took Bukhari, 10th of Zf-^pt’dah, 389 H. 
The blind Amir Man^dr, 'Abd<ul«Malik, Ibrahim, and Ya’ku^ the four sons 
of Nuh» were made captive at the same time. 

* One copy has Ozjand, but other writers give Ozgand, and the fortress of 
Ozgand ; and state that there he was confined till his death, which took place 
in 389 H. It was the capital of Khwarazm, and the name of a province : the 
’Arabs called it Jurjanlah. It is the present Organj. 

1 Other most trustworthy historians, some of whose works I have been 
quoting from, give an account of the reign, or rather struggles, of another 
prince of this dynasty, brother of Mansur and ’ Abd«ul-Malik, which, in a con* 
densed form, is as follows 

’•ABO IBRAHIM-I-ISMA’IL, SON OF NO^JL 

•* He was known by the title of Munta^ir, one of the significations of wliich 
word is • extricating one’s self from any calamity or misfortune, ’ which may have 
reference to the following circumstances. During the uproar and confusion 
which ensued upon the seizure of 'Abd-ul-Malik by t-lak^a-Na^r, Aba 
Isml’tl, having covered himself with the mantle of a slave-girl, succeeded, by 
means of that -disguise, in getting out of the throng. For three days he lay 
concealed in the dwelling of an old woman, after which time he managed to 
effect his escape from the place in the dress of a common soldier, and reached 
the territory of Khw arazm. Some of the nobles and soldiery of the SimSnt 
dynasty, on becoming aware of hiS escape, hastened there to join him. 
Munta^ir by this means acquired some strength ; and he began to prepare his 
followers to make an effort to regain the territory of his ancestors. For several 
years he carried on a desultory warfare on the ^nfines of IChnrSain and 
Mlwar-un-Nahr. He encountered the troops of I-lak RhSn [I-lak- i-Na9r], 
and the governor of Shurasin, on several occasions, with various success. At 
length, in the month of Rabt’-ul-Awwal 395 H., while in the encampment of a 
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from the commen'cement of the reign of IsmStl up to this 
time, had continued for a period of one hundred and eight 
years*. 

The following table gives the genealogical tree of the 
race and dynasty of the Samanis* 

MI-dAD [<>^], father of 

KAR'KlN* c^i^Cg^and y^i^and father of 

bahrAM JA^-nash Jfti [ and and >►], 

father Of 

BahrAm ojObin (*1^ fether of 

NOSHAD oiji [juAji and Liji and j-lj.], father of 
nOshir*_^ and father of 

TAM GH An glaaL [< ?A« > Vt and and ^l**!*], father of 
Ja^mAn [(jW end and father of 

s A m An-i-kh addAt * itjA gUL. [tljA], father of 
ASAD, who had four sons, Nuh> Ahmad, Yahy^ Ilyas# 

nomad tribe, in whose, tents he had sought shelter, in the neighbourhood of 
Bukhara, he was put to death by Mah-Kue [moon-faced], the chief of the 
tribe. The Mujmal-i-Fa^ih-t states that Mah-Rue was ’Amil or subordinate 
governor of the district in the vicinity of Ozgand, on the part of Sulfan 
iMahntud, and that Mahmud' put Mah*Rue to death for his treatment of Amtr 
Abu Ibrahtm; Thus ended the dynasty of the Samanis, none of the race 
being left, after havi^ lasted one hundred and three years, nine months, and 
eleven days.’’ The account given by AbCI-Suliman-i-Da’fid, AloFanakatt, is 
slightly different from this. 

* The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and its prototype the R. A. S. MS., for 
they seem, as far as errors go, to be copies of each other, give one hundred and 
iighfy years as the period during which this dynasty continuecL Guzfdah says 
one hundred and two years, six months, and twenty dajrs. 

> To make it more intelligible I have reversed it, as the author begins with 
the last ruler. It must be also borne in mind that, as such great difference 
exists in all the MSS. as to the names before SSLman, and that no vowel points 
arc given, they cannot be absolutely depended upon. I give the variations within 
brackets, and also mention the result of my comparison with other writers. 

* This word of course may possibly be read Gargfn, &c., as in Persian. 
may be k or g. 

* No doubt Nfisbir is correct. 

^ Fafi)L-t gives the following names : — SamlLn-i-Ehad<i^t, son of 
son of son of SjLy son of Bahiam ChQbtn, son of BahrSlm Igfashnusli, 
who is said to have been stationed at Rai and Ahwaz, as Wall of 
on the part of Hurmuz, son of Nush^rwan. 
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NAMES or BVLXaS. 

1 

rBRIOl) OF REIGN. j 

SONS. 

A 914 AD, son of Asad, 

Eighteen years. 

Na;r, Isma’tl, Is-h^V, 

i 

NA^R, son of Abnuul, 

Eighteen years. 

Manfur, Asad, Ya’- 
VGb, ^amid, Ya^yl, 
Ibtfthtm. 

Ahmad, Nuh, Ilyas, 

ISMA’IL, son of Ati- 

Eight yearsL 

Yah}v. 

Na^r, Man;ur, Ibrahim, 

in»d. 


Yabya. 

ABO NA§R-I-AH. 

Six years and three 

Ya’Vub, Asad. 

MAD, son of Isma’!!, 

months. 


NA$R, son of Abmad, 

Thirty years. 

Nub, Isma’tl, Mansur. 

NO9, son of Na$ri 

Twelve years and three 

’Abd*ul-Malik, Abu §a- 

months*. 

lib-i-Man$ur. 

’ABD-UL-MALIK, son 

Little over eight years •. 


ofNQ^ 

ABO §ALI 9 -I-MAN. 

Seventeen years, six 


$ 0 R, son of Nulh 

months, and eleven 


NOH, son of Abu $ali^- 

days ^ 

Twenty-one years and 

Mansur, *Abd-ul- Malik, 

i'Manfur, 

nine months. 

Muhammad 

MAN$ 0 R, son of Nufi, 

One year and six months. 


’ABD-UL-MALIK, son 

Between nine and ten 


ofNQti, 

months. 



^ From the period he acquired sole rule. TSrikll'i-Guzfdah gives seven 
years and ten months. 

• One MS. gives twelve years and nine months^ another eleven years and 
nine months. 

• Two copies have eight years. 

^ One MS. has seventeen years ; another seventeen years, six months, and 
eleven days ; two others, eighteen ; but, as he assumed power in 350 h., and 
died in Sbawwil, 365 h., the above is correct. 

’ There were othar sons besides these. See note * page 52. 







SECTION X. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE DiALAMAH MALIKS AT THE DAR- 
UL-igilLAFAT OF BAGHDAD, AND IN TRA?. 

The first person of the family of the Dtalamah, who 
rose to power, was Makan, son of Kakt, Dilamt \ who was 

* MSkin, son of Kakt, was certainly a native of Dflam, but be was not of 
the same family as the Buwtahs, and ^longed to an entirely different dynasty, 
called the Al-i-Ziyar. 

According to the most trustworthy writers, the first of the family of Buwtahs 
who attained to sovereign power, was ’lmad-ud*Daulah, Abu-l-Qasan-i-’Alt, 
who afterwards received the title of ’Imad-ud-Daulah, the son ofBuwtah, son of 
Fana Khusrau, Dilamt. *Imad*u 4 -Daulah’s father is said to have been a 
fisherman. Abu -1 ^asan-i-’Alt was an officer in the service of Mardawanj, 
as he had previously been in that of Makan, son of Kaki, whom MardSlwanj 
had succeeded, when Makan retired, and entered the service of the S&ndlntans. 
Mardawanj had conferred some territory upon Abil-l-Qasan, who, in 321 H., 
considered himself sufficiently powerful to endeavour to gain possession of 
Isfahan and the territory of ’Ira^ for himself. Abu-l-^asan accordingly 
marched against Isfahan, and defeated Mu|affar, son of YaVUt, a slave of the 
•Abbast dynasty, who was governor of Pars for the Sljalifah. Mui^affar was 
defeated, and retired to which was his father's head-quarters. Mardil* 

wanj did not approve of this movement on the part of Abu -1 ^asan, and he 
determined to march to Isfahan and oust him. Abu-l-^asan was not suffi- 
ciently strong to oppose Mardawanj, and was advised to turn his arms against 
Pars. This he acted upon ; and who came out of Shfriz, the capital 

of Firs, to oppobC him, was overthrown. Abu-i-Hasan took possession 
of it, and made it his capital. This was in 321 H. ; and he now 
assumed sovereignty, and read the Shutbah for himself, and coined 
money. In 323 H., on the death of Mardiwanj, at I^fahin, 
he determined to extend his conquests; and he gained possession of 
I^fahin, Rai, ^ulwan, and other territories. He now made his eldest 
brother, Abu 'Ali-i-^asan, afterwards entitled Rukn-ud-Daulah, ruler of 
'IriV, and sent the youngest, Abu-l-Husain-i-AJimad, afterwards Mu'izz-ud- 
Daulab, to Kirman. In 326 h., 'Imad-ud-Daulah, Abu-l-^asail-i-Alt, sent 
an envoy to Bagbdid to the Khalffah-Ar-Rizi B'illah, and asked to be con- 
firmed in the possession of his territory, which was granted ; and, in the same 
year, 'Imad-ud-Daulah left his brother, Mu’iz^-ud-Daulah, as his representa* 
live at Baghd&d. In 330 H. ’ImEd-ud-Daulah died, after a reign of nearly 
seventeen years, leaving no sons. Rukn-ud-Daulah, his eldest brothert 
succeeded him at Shiraz, while Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, the youngest, remained at 
Baghdad as previously ; but, in the course of that same year, Mu*izz-ud- 
Daulah set out on an expedition toi^^rds Mifr and Sb^m. In 333 h. the 
Shjolifah, Al-MuttaVt B’illah, was blinded by Tiizun, son of Abu-l-Wafa, 
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Wali [sovereign] of Guxgan until the feign of AbQ 'Alt *, 
Samant, who succeeded in wresting Gurgan from him, after 
considerable fighting. Makan retired towards Rai, and 
sought shelter from Sliam^gtr [Washm-gir], son of Ayaz. 
Abu 'All went in pursuit of him, and fought an engage^ 
ment with both of them, slew Makan, son of Kakt, and 
became powerful in that part. 

Amir Buwiah, Dilami, was with Makan's force ; and he 
had a great number of followers and dependents, and 
grown-up sons, who were endowed with wisdom and valour, 
and great talent and ability. All of them rose to great- 
ness and renown, and became sovereign princes ; and for a 
considerable time they held the supreme authority and 
dominion at the Dar-ul-Kbilafat of Baghdad. 

Notwithstanding tlje author made much search for inform 
mation on this subject in the Tarikh-i-Ibn Hai§am-i-Sani ^ 
but little was to be found respecting them and their actions 
in those chronicles, on account of some confusion as to which 
preceded, which followed the other. The author, therefore, 
has written a short account of them, somewhat based on 
supposition and conjecture \ If any errors have been made, 
he hopes he may be excused, since it is known that no 
mention is made of them in the histories of 'Ajam and 
IQlurasan, except very briefly. 

A Turk, the Amtr-uhUmra [see note *, page 58], who set up his son, Al* 
Mustakft. We now come to the first ruler mentioned hy our author, who, 
certainly appears to have had a very superficial knowledge of this dynasty. He 
takes little or no notice of the other two dynasties of Pars and ’li^, and con. 
fines his accoimt to those who ruled at Baghdad. It is the most meagre and 
incorrect notice of these princes, that I am acquainted with ; and, although 
the dynasty only terminated in 459 H., he ends .his history of them in 388 H. 
Ample materials for a history of this dynasty are available ; and I have been 
obliged to burden the translation with this long note to make the author’s 
account intelligible. 

* So stated in all the copies of the work examined, but erroneously; for it 
refers to Abii ’Alt, son of llyAs, Sipah>sAlAr, or general of the forces of Amtr 
Nafr, son of Ahmad, SamAnt, who overthrew Makan, son of KSkt, as 
subsequently shown. See latter part of note *, pages 36, 37. 

* The 1 . O* L*. MS., No. 195 ^» mid of course the R. A S. MS., hAve 
•*and in Yamtnt” after the word $ant, but not the other MSS. The 
word ^Lnt at this place, in four of them, is doubtful ; and, in two, another 
word follows. I think *Mbn Hai^am-i-FAryabt ” [native of FAiyab] is the 
correct name of this author. 

* A novel way of writing history, and our author’s account of this and other 
dynasties shows what such history is. 
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I. ABO-L-^ASAN, son of BUWiAH, UD-DlLAMf. 

He bore the title of Fakhr-ud-Daulah * ; and he, first rose 
to power and dominion, from the time that he was Amtr 
[lord] of Ahwaz, wh$n the Turks of Baghdad, whose chief 
and commander was Tuzun, seized the person of the Lord 
of the Faithful, AI-Muttaift B’illah, and deprived him of 
his sight, set him aside, and fixed a stipend for bis support. 
Having done this, Tuzun set up the dethroned Khalifah’s 
son, Al-Mustakfi B’illah, in his stead, while Tuzun himself 
became Amir-ul-Uinra ‘, and assumed the direction of the 
whole of the affairs of the Khilafat. 

Abu-l-^asan, son of Buwtah, assembled the troops of 
Dtlam, and marched towards Baghdad ; and for a period 
of four months carried on hostilities with the Turks, at the 
expiration of which time the Turks were defeated, and put 
to flight. Abu-l-Hasan took possession of Baghdad, and 
his commands were obeyed in all matters respecting the 
government of the territory, and the Khilafat. A party of 
spies informed him, however, that the Kha lifah. Al-Mus- 
takf!, meditated treachery towards him,^in order to get him 
into his. power, and intended to ptit him to death if he sue- 
ceeded in doing so. Abu-l-Hasan, however, determined to 
be beforehand and to anticipate his intention, and seized 
the person of the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustakfl 
B’illah, blinded him, and set up the Khalifah. Al-Mutt’u- 
L’illah*, in his stead. According to the historian Ut- 
Tabri *, he gave himself the title of Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, and 
took the whole power in the State into his own hands, so 

* lie bore no such title : it was Mu^izz-ud-Daulah, His name also, as given 
by our author, is not correct. It was Abu-l-^usain-i-Al^ad. For his first 
rise to power see note page 55. His elder brother, ’ImSd-ud-Daulah, ought 
to have been the first mentioned here. 

> Lord of Lords : a title adopted by the ministers, or rather t3rrants, of the 
Sllflltfahs, in the decline of their power. This title was also often conferred upon 
the chief commander of an army— a captain- general. 

* Fafib't, among the events of the year 334 H., mentions the succession of 
Al-Mult’u-L*illah, and that he had no territory, and was agreeable to a stipend 
being allowed him. 

* As these events occurred in 334 h., and Mubammad, son of J^rfr-ujt* 
Tabart, died at Baghdid, in 310 H., although Some say in 3ii~H., our author 
must refer to the continuation of Jabart’s Chronicle by the Wazfr, Al- 
Bal’ami. 
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that Al-Mutti’u-L’illah was Kha lifah only in name, while 
he ruled the country, issued his mandates, and exercised 
the supreme authority over the Kh ilafat. 

Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwtah, instituted many excellent 
regulations which he carried out ; and he caused the whole 
of the depopulated and dilapidated parts of Baghdad to be 
restored and rendered habitable. He also abolished a 
custom whereby each quarter of the city possessed a sepa- 
rate prison of its own, and had them all demolished. On 
the son of Abu-l-Hayjil * he conferred the fief of Mu$il, 
and to his brother, 'Alt, son of Buwtah, he gave the title 
of ’Imad-ud-Daulah, and to another brother, Hasan, that 
of Rukn-ud-Daulah ; and day by day the sovereignty of 
the family of Buwtah began to prosper uninterruptedly. 


II. AL-HASAN*, SON OF BUWlAH, UD-DfUAM f. 

He was Amtr of Hamadan and Rai, and was a person of 
great manliness and generosity ; and he entertained a large 
number of troops in his pay, and possessed great military 
resources. The whole of the men of Dtlam, bolh high and 
low, were obedient to his authority. He had several * 
talented and warlike sons grown up, the name of one of 
whom was Fakhr-ud-.Daulah. ’Alt, son of Al-Ha.san, and of 
the second, Muayyid-ud-Daulah, Buwtah. F'akhr-ud-Dau- 
lah, 'Alt, was Amtr of 'Iralj:, to whom Shams-ul-Ma’alt, 
Kabus-i-Washm-gtr. went for protection, and .sought his 
assistance, and Fakhr-ud-Daulah acconlingly marched to 
Ntshapur for that purpose, and Muayyid-ud-Daulah had 

^ Only two copies of the MSS. collated are altogether free from a great 
blunder, contained in the text here. 'Imad-ud-Daulah whom our author 
styles Fakhr-ud-Daulah, the first sovereign prince of the dynasty, had no off- 
spring, hence he could not have conferred the government of Mu^il on 
son, Abu-l-Hayja,” as the R. A. S. MS. and I. O. L. MS. No. 1952 have. 
Other writers, very properly, state that these titles were conferred by the Shalt- 
fahs. Abh-l-Hayja is a totally distinct person. 

• His correct name is Abu-l-Husain-i-Abmad, and his title was Mu*izz-ud* 
Daulah. His elder brother was called Abu-l-^asan-i-’Alf . as previously stated. 

• Only two sons are mentioned by our author. The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, 
and the R. A. S. MS. also, contains but opit name. ’U^d-ud-Daulah, AbQ 
Shuja*-i-Fana Khiisrau. the eldest of the sons, who was accounted “the 
cream ’* of the Buwiah family, is not mentioned here. An account of his 
reign, however, is given at page 6r. 
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several engagements with them, the events of which §abJ ^ 
has mentioned in his History. 

III. baiojtyAr, son of al-^asan*, son of buwIah, 

dIlamL 

On the death of his father he took possession of Baghdad, 
and directed the affairs of government after the manner of 
his father, and acquired great power and dominion. 

As soon as he had become firmly established in his 
authority, the Kha lifah. Al-Muti^u-L'illah, preferred a re- 
quest to him respecting the sedition and discord caused by 
the Karamitah sect of schismatics, which had assumed 
great proportions throughout the empire of Islam, and 
urged him to assemble forces and suppress them, and 
uproot them utterly. Bakhtyar. however, did not pay 
attention to the solicitations of the Khalifah, and, conse- 
quently, enmity arose between them. Matters assumed 
such an aspect that Bakhtyar was not safe from the designs 
of Al-Muti*u-L*illah ; and the informers of Bakhtyar 
warned him that the Kha lifah meditated treachery towards 
him. Bakhtyar Sought his opportunity, according to the 
statement contained in the History of Ibn-Hai^am, and 
assembled together all the I^azis and ’Ulama — judges, 

7 The oldest MS. has Zbi-yi ; but one of the others has and another 

$Sft, which is one and the same thing, and I also find Guztdah quotes, as one 
of its authorities, the Kit2b-i-Nijt of ^bt-i-Dabtr, or $&bf, the secretaiy ; and, 
junong'the events recorded in Fa^i^-t in the year 365 H., is the death of SSbit, 
■on of Sinftn, son of §ftbit, son of l^urrah, sumamed. Abu Jfjarnh, uj~SS^, In 
the month of ^l-]^’dah, the of the $annafah-ut-T^kb» oonUiiniiy a 

history of events between the years 195 H., and 343 H. This, no doubt, is the 
author referred to by the TSrtkb-i'Gusfda^ and our author. 

* As before stated, the fiither of BaJdltyftr was named Abu-l-J^usain-i- A^mad, 
son of Buwlah, and his title was Mu'izz-ud-Daulah. Baklltyftr’s title was *Iis- 
ud-Daulah, Abu Man^hr^i-Hakllty&r. Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, the father of Baldlt* 
yUr, died at Baghdad, of which he was ruler on the part of his nephew, 
Amtr 'Ufd-ud-Daulah, the head of the dynasty, on the 1st of Rabt’-ul* 
Awwal, 356 H., but, according to other writers, on the i6th of that month. He 
was known by the name of Ik^a’, having lost his left hand, and the fingers of 
his riiBfht, in an afhur with the Kurds of Kirmftn according to the TftriJdl-i- 
YSfa*t, but other writers say, with the Kuch and Balucb» a nomad tribe [two 
tribes] then inhabiting a portion of KirmSn, according to the BnrldUi 
and from whom the present BalCichfs are descended. KOfih in Persian, among 
other meanings, signifies a nomad^ and in the Afghan language, Kofdiaey, 
which some persons, who know no better, imagine to be the name of an Afghan 
tribe, signifies ** pastoral*’ or nomad.” 
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lawyers^ and ecclesiastics — and transferred the office of 
Sltaltfah* to tlie son of Al-Mutt'u-L*illah whose name 
was Abu-Bikr-i-’Abd-ul-l^rtm, and gave him the title 
of soon as he was installed in the 

Shilafat, he g^ve his daughter ' in marriage to Bah^tyar, 
Buwtah, and he became the chamberlain and lieutenant 
of the l^i lafat. 

Soon after this dignity was conferred upon Bakhtyar. 
he set out for Ahwaz in order to levy the revenues and 
taxes. Sabuk-Tig^n, Chashnl»girp [cup-bearer or taster] 
who was Bakhtyar’s deputy, began to act insubordinately 
towards his master, and took the power out of his hands ^ 

IV, FANA KHUSRAU », SON ofal-^jasan, son of buwIah, 

DlLAMl. 

The title borne by Fana Khu srau was "U^d-ud-Daulah ^ 
and he was a proud and haughty prince, but was, at the 
same time, endowed with great intellect and valour. 

The direction of the affairs of the country, and the diffe- 
rent forces were left under his control ; and the whole of 
the property and treasure of the dependencies of the Dar- 

* The author himself states, in his account of the Sihaltfahs, Section IV. , 
that Al-Mutt’u-Lf’illah abdicated in favour of his son, in 363 H., on account of 
his infirmities. Other historians confirm it ; but, in Fa^ih-t* it is said that he 
abdicated at the end of Muharram, 364 h., having previously been stricken 
with palsy, and died two months, afterwards. It must also be remembered 
that the Buwtah rulers were Sht^ahs^ hence probably their severity towards 
the Shaltfohs. 

> Her name was Sllldi 4 -Zaman, and she had a dowry of icx^ooo dtnftrs. 

’ note at page 63. 

* Al-Fan2katt considers Fan& Shusrau third prince of the dynasty. 

* In 366 H., Rukn-ud-Daulah, Abd ’Alt-i-ltjEasan, son of Buwtdi, brother 
of ’Im&d-ud-Daulah, the founder of the dynasty, died. Some say he died in 
365 H. He had succeeded his elder brother, Tm&d-ud Daulah, who died 
without issue, in the sovereignty of FSrs, the sovereign of which was, in that 
family, considered suzerain over the other two branches, who ruled in *IrSV» 
and at BaglidSd. Rukn-ud-Daulah bequeathed his dominions in the following 
manner: — To his youngest brother, Mu’izz-ud- Daulah, Ahmad, he left Kirmftn. 
He afterwards became Amtr-ul-Umr2 at Baghdad. He was the fisther of 
BaUltyftr ; and our author calls him Al-^asan, and says he was the second 
prince of the dynasty. To ’Uod-ud-Daulah, Abh Shuja»*i-Fang. Sihusiau, his 
^dest soh, he left the sovereignty of Firs; and he became the head of the 
fiunily, and suzerain over all. To his second son, Muayyid-ud«Daulah, AbQ 
Nafr, he left ’Irfih and its dependencies ; and to his youngest son, FaUir-ud- 
Daulah, *Alt, he bequeathed Rai, Hamadin, Ij^Iazwtn, and other territory in 
AfarUtjin. 
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ul- Khi lafat came into his possession. The reason of this 
was, that, when Bakhtyar set out for Ahwlz, to collect the 
revenue due to the Bait-ul-Mal, or Kha ltfah’s treasury *, 
Sabuk-Tigin, the Ch ashni-gir [cup-bearer], who was his 
deputy at Bag}|dad, assembled the Turks together, and 
opposed the authority of Bakhtyar. drove out the Dilamts, 
broke out into open revolt, and began to act in an over- 
bearing and tyrannical manner. They [the Turks and 
Sabuk-Tigin] commenced shedding the blood of Musal- 
mans, and carrying off their females. Tzz-ud-Daulah, 
Bakhtyar. sent to acquaint his uncle Abu-l-]^asan *, son of 
Buwiah, who was ruler of Rai, with what had occurred ; 
and to his first cousin, Fana Kh usrau-i-Abu Shiija’, who 
held the government of Pars, he also gave information ; 
and solicited assistance from both of them. A large army 
was assembled, and Fana Kh usrau came to his aid with 
the troops of Pars ; and Abu-l-Hasan, his uncle, despatched 
his forces to co-operate with them. 

The combined troops marched towards Baghdad ; and 
Sabuk-Tigin, with the Turks and other forces, moved out 
of Baghdad, and advanced to meet them. When Sabuk- 
Tigin and his adherents reached the village of 'A^ul ^ he 
was taken ill, and died after four days. The Turks were 
defeated ; and they took along with them from Baghdad, 
the Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illah, and marched 
towards Nahrwan, in order again to encounter Fana Kh us- 
rau. They were defeated a second time, however, and 
retired towards Mu$il. 

Fana Kjjusrau entered Baghdad, and found with respect 
to the affairs of his cousin, Bakhtyar, that he was in the 
habit of passing his time in gaiety and pleasure, and that 
he was no longer fit for and capable of directing the affairs 
of government. He therefore seized Bakhtyar, and put 
him in durance. The latter sent a letter of complaint to 
his uncle, Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, the father of Fana 
Kh usrau. ruler of Rai, saying: “ Your son, Fana I^usrau, has 
seized me without cause or reason, and has imprisoned me.” 

* Intended, according to the l^ur’an, For God, His Apostle, his kindred, 
the orphan, the poor, and travellers.” 

* As before stated, the name of Rukn^ud-Daulah, the unde of Bahhtyir, 
was AbQ 'Alf-i-^asan. 

7 A small town or village in the Mu^il [not Mosal] territory. 
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The father of Fans Kbusrau issued a mandate to his son, 
directing him to set BakhtvSr at liberty, lliis he did, and 
he [Fans Khusraul returned to Fits ; but, when his father 
died, Fans Khusrau proceeded to BaghdSd, again seized 
B akh tvSr. and put him to death, after which he took pos-- 
session of the territory of Baghdad, and the control of the 
affairs of the Kh ilSfat *. 

He entered into a compact with the SSmSnt Amtrs for 
the mountain tracts, or Highlands of ’Irahi sts far as X^har- 
istan, of which he received the tenure from them, at the 
rate of one thousand dinSrs per day. 

Fans Khusrau ruled with vigour and eneigy ; and, as 
before stated, was excessively proud, but of great spirit and 
resolution. He had, however, great dread of death, so 
much so that not a soul dared to mention before his throne, 
in any way, the name of the Gor-i-Dashtl. or Wild Ass, 
because Gor also signifies a grave ; and it is stated that 
he commanded that all graveyards should be enclosed with 
lofty walls, so that his eyes might not behold a grave. Of 
his pride and grandeur the following is a specimen. After 
his decease, eight thousand napkins and handkerchiefs, of 
g^eat price and fineness of fabric, befitting a king, were 
found, belonging to him, of brocade, linen, and Egyptian 
t&zV, threaded and embroidered with gold, and orna- 
mented with jewels, with which he was wont to wipe his 
mouth and nose, and which fetched the price of 50,000 
diniurs of gold. 

When his end drew near, he affixed his seal to mandates 
and decrees, which he gave into the hands of his secretary, 
directing him to fill them up according to the best of his 
own ability and judgment, and to issue, and carry them 
into execution, and not to let people know of his death. 
For a period of four months his decease was kept con- 

• Tzz.ad.DauUh, Aba Man?ar.i-Bakllt^r, issaid,by the authorof the Mujmal- 
i-Fafib- 1 , to have ended his days at Bagdad, in 367 h., having been put to 
death by his nephew, 'U*d-ud.Daulah, AbQ Sbuji-’i-FanS Shusrau, after he 
had ruled there for a period of eleven years and some months, at the age of 
thirty-six. and BahB nd-Daulah, E 3 iusrau FtrOz, son of *U«d-ud-Daulah, his 
nephew, succeeded him as ruler of Baghdad. 

• The name of an expensive and fine fabric so called firotn being the peculiar 
manufitctnie of a town or dty of that name, now in ruina It is said to have 
been manulactured from flax ; but ASs is alto the name c^ the bark of a toee 
like the papyrus. 
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oealec^ and they continued to place his corpse upon the 
throng so that people, from a distance could see him, as 
they supposed, as usual When his end drew near, he 
directed that ashes should be spread upon the floor, in 
which he rolled about exclaiming; “ What advantageth all 
my wealth and my sovereignty, since death has overcome 
me 1” until he ceased to be. 

His death took place in the month of Ramadan, in the 
year 37a ii. * The Almighty alone is eternal 

V. al-marzabAn, son of fa'nA khusrau. dIlamI. 

On the decease of his father ’U^d-ud-Paulah, the 
yhaltfah- Ut-Ta-t’u-L*illah, conferred upon him the title 
of l^amsam-ud-Daulah, and raised him to his father’s 
office *. 

The Kh altfah treated him with great esteem and distinc- 
tion. He embarked on board a vessel on the river Dijlah 
[Tigris] and proceeded to the palace of FanS Khu sraup and 
paid a visit of consolation and condolence to his son, Mar- 
zabSn, and conferred considerable honours and dignities 
upon him. The Khaltfah left the administration of affairs 
in his hands, and showed great respect and honour towards 

* ’Ufd-ad-DauIah died, it is said, at ShftSz, bis capital, although Guztdah 

says, at Ba^dftd, which is not probable, 15th of Rama^ftn, 373 H. He was 
buried in the Maahad, or sepulchre, [especially for those killed fighting for 
their religion] of the IChftltfAb *Alt, and his son IntAm ^usain, whidi was 
ofie of the buildings founded, by him. The same illustrious prince also foimded 
the great hospital at Ba^Jidftd, and liberally endowed it ; and the great 
embankment over [as the historian from whom I quote says] the river Kur, the 
like of which there is not in the world, called the Band-i-Amtr. This is the 
same structmre that Mac D. Kinneir refers to in his ** Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire.” He says, **The rrter Bund-Emeer [sic] takes its name 
from a dyke [in Persian a erected by the celebrated Ameer Azad-a- 

XXtulidi, Deleiiii”[!]. 

Among other great works carried out by him were a town founded opposite 
Sbirts, n a me d Su%-i-Amtr [plural of a market, the walls of 

Madtnah, and a splendid Sarie or palace, at Baghdad, called the Sarfte-i- 
Snltin. He was succeeded, in the government of BagJtdftd, by his son, 
fiamfSm-nd-Daulah, Al*Marzaban, which latter word is derived from marr^ a 
boundary, border, &c., and signifies the governor of a frontier, and the like. 
He is also called AbG-K2linjkr, and sometimes Kftnjir, the meaning or deri- 
vation of which, the Burhan the Farang-i-Jah&agtrt, and other work% 

do not give. Kkljar, in Persian, signifies war, battle, frc. 

* This is absurd, for the bud long before been stripped of all 

power, knd were mere shadows of sovereignty. 
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him. He [MarzabSn] exercised the authority at Baghdad 
until his brother, AbQ-l-Fawaris, rose against him *. 

VI, abO-l-fawAris, mAkAn<, son of fanA khusrau. 

DlLAMl. 

He was ruler of Kirman ; and, when he became aware of 
the death of his father, and heard of the exalted position of 
his brother at the Dar-ul-i^ilafat, he assembled troops in 
Kirman, and entered Pars, and seized upon that territory. 
He then advanced to Ahwaz, and possessed himself of that 
likewise, having expelled from thence his brother Abt-ul- 
]^asan-i-Abi Shuia*. son of Fana Kh usrau. and then he 
pushed on to Basrah. Having gained possession of that 
place he marched towards Baghdad. 

When the news of his approach, and his designs, reached 
Baghdad, his brother, $am$am-ud-Daulah, Marzabiln, son 
of Fana Kh usrau. came out and waited on him, in order to 
show his submission and pay him homage. Abu-l-FawSris- 
i-Makan seized his brother, and deprived him of his sight *. 

Fnmity and hostility now arose between the Turks and 
Dtlamts ; and the Turks of Baghdad overcame their oppo- 
nents, and of the Dtlamts about 4000 men were slain by 
them. After a short time, however, Abu-l-Fawaris over- 
threw them, and entered Baghdad, and assumed the 
administration of the affairs of the Dar-ul-I^ilafat. The 
Khal tfah- Ut-Ta-t'u-L'illah, conferred upon him the title of 
gh^i^f'ud-Daulah *. 

After him, the author has not found any annals respect- 
ing the Dtalamah such as he could write down. What 

• in the year 375 H. 

• His correct titles and name are, Sh^taf-ud-Daulah, AbQ-l.FawSris-i-Sllir 
7 <.si son of ’U#d-ud-Daulah. All the copies of the work have “ MSkSn.’' 
but it is not mentioned by any other writer that I am acquainted with. 

• He was imprisoned in the fortress of ’Ummin after being blinded in 375 H. ; 
and on the death of gliaraf-ud-Daulah, who had dethroned him, he was again 
bron^t forth, blind as he was, and reinstated. After about nine months. Shun** 
nd.Daulah, 'All, son of Shar af-ud-Daulah. rose against him, whom he defeated 
in 379 H. ; but Bah4-ud-Daalah now rose against him, and dvil contention 
conrtnued for some time, till, in 380 H., the sons of Tu-ud-Daulah, BoldUyftr, 
put him to death. 

• and Zain-ul-Millat, in 377 H. He died in the month 
of JamIdt-ul-AUlir, 379 H., after reigning seven years over Kirmin, and six 
months at Baghdld. 
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was contained in histories, and what came to his hearii^', 
has been entered herein, so that this work may not be 
without mention of those princes ; and he hopes that those 
who may peruse it will extend pardon and indulgence to 
the author for any shortcomings ^ 

r The dynastjr of the Buwtahs did not teminate until 459 H., or eighty two 
years after the date of our author’s account of them, when it fell before the 
power of the SaljC^jcs. His great mistake throughout has been in not keeping 
the rulers of Firs, ’MV* Kirmin, separate from those who ruled at 

Baglidad. Al-Fanakatf gives a more accurate account of this dynasty, 
although a very abridged one. The last of the family was AbG ’Alt-i- 
Kai-kliusrau, son of Tzz-ul-Mul^, who died in 487 H., and who submitted to 
Alb-ArsalSn, and had a small tract of territory assigned to him. 



SECTION XI. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE YAMlNlAH », AL-MA^MOdIAH 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE RACE OF SABUK-TIGiN. 

The pages of this section * are devoted to the mention of 
the Maliks and Sultans of the dynasty of NS^ir-ud-Din, 
Sabuk-Tigtn, and of Sultan Yamtn-ud-Daulah, NijSm-ud* 
Din, Abu-l-Kasim, Mahmud, the Conqueror, and to the 
description of the events in their lives ; to an account of 
their lineage ; to the record of their justice and equity, 
and the incidents in their reigns;. to the vicissitudes and 
changes in the fortunes, and the dominion of the sovereigns 
of that family of exalted power and might, from the outset 
of the career of the Amir-i-Gh5si. Sabuk-Tigtn, to the end 
of the reign of Khusrau Malik, the last of that dynasty of 
kings, in an abridged and concise form, in order that this 
T^tbahat of kings and nobles may be illumined by the 
mention of their lineage and their titles, and the pages of 
this history be adorned and ennobled by the relation of 
the deeds of those sovereigns of Isl&m, whom may the 
light of Almighty God illumine ! 

Imam Abu-l-Fa^l, Al-Hasan-i-Baiha|^t *, in his chronicle 

* So called from Matp^iid’s tide of Yamtn-ud-Daolah. 

* The printed ediUon of the TABA^AT.I-NA$IR^ edited hy Lieat.* 
Colonel W. N. Lees,.LL.D., and 1 ^ Maulawts, commences ftom this Section. 
It forms No. 42—50 the Bibliotheca Indica, New Series. I have been 
unable to make any use of it for a very cogent reason, that not a page of it is 
correct. Whole sentences are often wanting, and, at times, much more ; and 
the names of persons and places are frequendy wrongly spdt. The woric, 
however, appears, to have bMn printed from the text the MS. Na 1952 of 
the India Office Library, and the Royal Asiatic Society's MS., to which I have 
before alluded, both of which are the most defective and incorrect of any I have 
collat ed - The same errors occur in eadt, in nearly every instance. To 
restore the text would be imposuble without entirely reprinting the work. I 
may say, however, that the state of most of the MSS. I have c oll a ted is such 
that it would be impossible to give any thing like a correct version urithout 
examining the number of copies which I have been so fortunate as to find in 
different Libraries, and others which have been placed at my disposal throng the 
kindness of their owners, and of the Imperial Russian Government in particular. 

* So called from Baihak, the name of his native town, whidi is also called 
Mukir, in UwnlisOn. His correct name will be fon^ in note *, page 87. 
The passage above quoted may have been contained in the first portion of his 
work ; but is not to be found in what has been {neserved, as &r as we know. 
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entitled “ Tartlch-i-Nawrl.” relates the following tradition 
told him by the august Sult3.n Maljimad himself, which the 
latter had heard from his father, the Amtr Sabuk-Tigtn, 
[namely] that his [Sabuk-Tigtn's] father used to be called 
bythenameofl^rABalji-kam; and that his [proper] namewas 
J^uli: ; and that Ghar-gbaQ in the Turkish language is called 
Bah-kam ; and that the meaning of l^arS Bah-kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull * ; and every where that the 

* In eight copies of the text the words occur, and of this number 

one MS. sajfs, that these Turkish ‘words mean but all the other 

copies differ. In the very old MS. previously referred to, which copy I shall 
here call No. i MS., the passage stands as follows : — , 
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Turks, in Turkistln, heard his name mentioned, they fled 
before him on account of his enei^ and valour. 

ImSm Muhammad ’Alt, AbQ-l-l^plsim, ’ImSdt*, in his 
work, the " Tarlkh-i-Majdfll.” ' states, that Amtr Sabuk- 


It will be noticed that four copies say his name was or 

whidi might possibly be read or as in the two best oopiei^ 

whilst in two other copies the word is [jQVt or Jau^li and in another 
ijfin]. Then comes the signification oi the Turkish word« as it is called, 

In five copies, it is said to mean jU/ in one in another in a third 

in three others jU and in one The printed text has UjS The 

Arabic words j]/ contained in two copies of the testt — ^iu one of the best 
and one of the most modem — would be intelligible enough, but we are told that 
the words, whether j]/ or are Turkish, and that they signify 

jU [of the printed text], jU j» and whichew we 

choose to select, and we must presume that these words are intended for the 
Persian equivalents of the Turkish. The Word must be — (xl&ajz-g]||Ko— 

also written — Qhajz-gb^ and, at times, — Qtias-gJdU) ; and as ^in 

the Persian language is permutable to eJ the words are, and may be respectively 
written, or ^ signifying a ShitS’t bull — the Y 5 k [Bos Gmn- 

niens], found in the vast mountain tracts of Central Asia, north of HindusULn, the 
tail of which is fastened td the manes and necks of horses, and as an ornament to 
Tartar and Turkish standards [hence •‘a Pachah*' of so many *• tails”]. The 
author from whom I take this 8x3^8, ** Its real name is G 9 o-i-Shit&’t» the 
Shit&’t buli, and is called tn^os by the Riimts [Greeks], who say it is a ‘ sm» 
korse.^ It is also called the ‘Silk Bull,’ as > andjTalso signify silk.” The 
word or, more correctly, ^ is, of course, the Turkish for blacky in 
Persian In Elliott s India, vol. ii., p. 266, the passage in question 

is thus translated: “His [Subuktigfn’s] father was cidled yduk [troop], 
and in Turki they call a troop bahkam [on whose authority, I wonder ?] so that 
the meaning of the name Kard-bahkam is black-troop.” 

From this it will be seen that the translator has discarded altogether, both 
jU yu of MSS. 10 and 11, and Uy of the printed text, and has given the per* 
son’s Turkish rvo/name as the equivalent [the Persian equivalent, it must be sup- 
posed] of his Turkbh air>&-name; so according to this theory means troop, 
and also means troop, but what becomes of the Persian translation Uy 
&c., the translator sayeth not I JauV, however, is Arabic for a party, a troop, 
&c., but what may mean, remains to be proved. I have an idea, 
however, from the manner in which the word is written, in one place, in one of 
the MSS., viz. — Baj-kam, that -Cj — Bab-kam — is an error of some early 
copyist [but ^ and ^ are interchangeable] for Bagh-kam, “a 

which word is used, but not commonly, in Persian, and probably is Turkish ; 
and it is not impossible that the author quoted mey have been under the 
impression that a Sllita't bull was the same beast asJ/^ Gurg, a ^volf^ and, 
theiefore, I am inclined to think that the correct interpretation is, that Sabuk- 
Ti^n’s father was called in I'urkish, the Black Wolf meaning a soldier 
of \black being expressive of excess, &c.] excessive fierceness and daring. 
This reading, as I have said before, is not certain ; but I do not think any thing 
more intelligible can be made of it without Baihabt’s^ work to refer to ; but 
that portion does not appear to be in existence. 

* A few copies have [Ilamidi], which is incorrect. 
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T ^0 was a descendant of Yasdiiufd-i-Shahrvar — ^the last 
of the sovereigns of Persia-— and, that, at the time that Yaz> 
dijurd was murdered in the mill in the territory of Marw, 
which was during the ShilSfat of the Lord of the Faithful, 
’Usm3n,the family and dependents of Yazdijurd fled before 
the troops of Islam into Turkistan, and reached the frontier 
district of NaJdliistSn * in that territory, and there took up 
their residence, and intermarried urith the people. After 
two or three generations had passed away, they ' became 
Turks; and their palaces are still standing in that coun- 
tiy*. 

The pedigree of Sabuk-Tigin is given in the above 
histoty after the manner in which it is here entered, in 
order that it may come under the notice of the king of 
the world * — May the Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty ! 
— and of such others, as may peruse this work, viz. : — Sabuk- 
Tigtn, son of ^uk-i-I^ara Bah~kam, son of ^arah [l^ara?] 
Arsalan, son of IKarah [Kara .’] Mallat [or Millat], son of 
]^arg Na’man, son of Ftriiz-i-Bam<sinjan [.^], or Barsin- 
jSn [?]*, son of Y azdiiurd-i-Shahrvar. or Yazdijurdi the king. 

1 . AM 1 R-UL-GHAZI *. NA$IR-UD-DIN.UXXAH, SABUK'TIGlN. 

Imam Abu-l-Fa;!l-i>Baihakl states that, during the reign 
of Abd-ul-Maiik>i-Nuh> the Samant, there was a merchant 
named Na^r, the ^ajt [pilgrim], who purchased Sabuk- 

* but in three copies and in one I am not satisfied that 

this name is correct, still five copies of the work agree in the reading above. 
Both the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, the R. A. S. MS., and the Petersburg 
copy 57ar Abb. are minus another nine wards here, and the printed text is the 
same. The place is not mentioned in Masftlik wa Mamftlik or A§ftr-ul-BilSd. 

7 Their descendants doubtless. 

* Another writer states that ^ar 9 l Ffrils, the 6fth ancestor of Sabuk-Tigtn, 
who was son of Yazdijurd, became ruined during the ShilA^t of ’Uffin&n, left 
his country, und retired into Turkistftn ; and there his descendants continued 
to dwell until 335 H., when Alb-Tigtn made an incursion into that country. 
He carried off from thence three thousand captives, and among them was 
Sabuk^Tigtn. Another author states that Alb«Tigtn purchase Sabuk-Tigtn 
at Ntfihlipilr, when stationed there in command of the S&mSnf forces. ^ 

* ^*The king of the world,” here referred to by the author, is that shadow of 
a monarch to whom he dedicated his work. It is a very slight specimen of his 
slavirii flattery of him, and of others. 

> This name occurs in eight MSS., but none of them are very distinct : one 
has Bar*sinjft, son of Parwtz, son of Yazdijurd. 

s Qliazt signifies a conqueror, one who makes war upon infidels. 
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Tigtn and brought him to BukhaiiL Perceiving in bis 
count^nce evident signs of capacity and energy, the 
Amtr-i-]^Sjib [Lord Chamberlain], Alb-Tigtn, purchased 
him He accompanied his master into TTukharistanf when 
the government of that territory was entrusted to him ; 
and subsequently, when the government of Kh urasan * was 
made over to Amir Alb-Tigin, Sabuk-Tigin attended him 
thither also. After some time had passed away, Alb-Tigtn, 
through the vicissitudes of fortune, retired towards Ghaznln^ 
and subdued the territoiy of Zawulistan, and wrested 
Ghaznin out of the hands of Amir Abu-Bikr-i-Lawik \ 
Eight years subsequently to these events Amir Alb- 
Tigin died, and his son, succeeded to his father’s 

authority. He entered into hostilities against Lawik, but 
was defeated, and retired to Buldiara, to the court of Amir 
Man$ur, son of Nuh> Samani, and there continued until 

• See note •, page 7a 

^ See under the reign of Man^Sr, son of NQht the eighth sovereign of the 
SlUnint dynasty. 

* *^In the year 322 H., Alb-Tigtn, the Turk, the slave of the S&ipint 
dynasty, took filiaznin, and Lawtk, the Wilt [the word here signifies a 
chief or sovereign, as he does not appear to have been subject to the S&tn2nts] 
of that territory, fled. ’’ Nothing more is mentioned respecting Alb-Tigtn, in the 
work from which I have extracted these occurrences, until 346 H. There had been 
repeated changes in the government of Hir&t for some time past, and considerable 
disorder had arisen therein. ** In 346 H.,*' I find that ** Abti Manffir, sojs of 
'Abd-ur-Razzfi]^, the Walt of HirSt and its dependencies, gave up his appoint- 
ment, and withdrew to again, in consequence of which great agitation and 
commotion arose at HirSt.” On this becoming known to the SSmSnt court, 
the i^Sjib, Alb-Tigtn, who appears from this to have administered the affairs 
of Ghazntn since 322 H., was entrusted vnth the government. He sent to 
HiiSt, as his deputy, Is-bSV-l'T^hirt,; but he was very shortly removed, and 
l^asan, son of Rtbal, was sent to replace him. In 350 H. Abii-l-lHasan-i- 
Stmjtlr was sent to govern Hirilt ; and, in the following year, having been 
promoted to the rank of $S)^ib-ul-Jai8ll [Commander-in- Chief of an army], 
he proceeded to NtshSpur, and was succeeded, at HirSt, by Abfi-l-l^jUuan, 
son of *Umro, FSrySbt. -After he had held it four months the government 
was bestowed upon T^lhah, son of Muhammad, NisS^i. In the following 
year, **352 H., Alb-Tigtn, the Turk> died at Q]|azntn, and was succeeded in 
the government by his son, Is-hSht” subordinate, of course, to the SSmSnt 
sovereigns, although Mr. £. Thomas, in his paper On the Coins of the 
Kings of Ghazni,” in Ro. As. Soc. Journal for 1859, styles them and 
speaks of their reigns^ when they were merely subordinate governors. The 
most astonishing thing, however, is, how our author makes out that Alb-Tigtn 
died years after his seizure of Cxbazntn. From 322 to 353 H. is a period 
of thirty years ; but then he generally eschews dates. According to Fafih-t 
and others, Alb>Tigtn was bom in 367 11., and died in the year above-mentioned. 
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that ruler directed that aid should be afforded to idmt 
when Is-tnIlF came back again to iihazntn, and regained 
possession of it. After a year Is>kSlc died udien Balkft* 

* Is-bSk succeeded his fiuher in the government in 35a and died in 355 H., 
and so ruled for about /httr years. Among the events of the year 353 H.» 
Faeil^-t mentions that Amtr Is*WFf •on of Alb-Tigtn* attended hj Sabuk- 
Tigtn« his father’s slave— -who is mentioned for the first time In that work — 
fied fiom Cihazntn, and proceeded to BukhftrS, and obtained the investiture of 
the government of that province from the S&nifint sovereign.” In the follow* 
ing year, 354 H., the same work states that •• Is-|A 1 Fs son of Alb-Tigtn, the 
Turk» the slave of the house of SfimSnf, returned to Qhe^ntn again, and fought 
against Lawtk [this name is also confirmed by other writers, and there is no 
doubt of its correctness], who, previously, had been W2ll [sovereign or chiefl 
of Gbesntn, and had been ousted by Alb*Tigtn. When Is-bfi^ retired to 
Samr^and, Lawtk returned to (^azntn, but now that Is-]^ had come back 
again, Lawtk again fled.” 

Mr. Thomas, in his paper just referred tc^ trusting implicitly, it would seem, 
to the I. O. L. MS. No. 195a, and the R. A S. copy of our author’s work, 
calls Amtr^ Abu Bikr-i*Lai^k, AnukJ^ In tnose two MSS. Amir^ Abll 
Bikr, is left out altogether, but occurs in the other MSS., although some 
have s)|yl djfl and eiyi instead of okj) yet in a note Mr. Thomas says,— 
propose with but slight hesitation a rociijkafion of the orthography to elfd 
or *Zumghdn/ the Lampaga of elassieal writers f from a personal to a loeeU 
name I Into what mazes of error do not the '’classical wiilers” draw their 
disciples as regards Oriental histoiy 1 See note s., Elliott’s India, voL il., 
last par , which is quite to the point. 

On the death of Is-liA|^, Bsdk2-Tigtn, the slave of Alb-Tig|n, succeeded to the 
government of GJpizntn, by order of Amtr son of Na^r, the Sfimfiiit 

sovereign. BalkH-Tigtn died in 362 H., after being governor eight years. Mr. 
Thomas, on this passage in our author, in which the latter says ]UkA-Tigtn 
ruled ten years, remarks : ’’Two copies [of the work], out of the three I have 
at this moment the opportunity of consulting, give ten instead of two [years]; 
the former, however, is a palpable error.” I wonder on which side the error 
lies really? This is not all. In his remarks on the "coin of ManfQr, son of 
NQh» with the name of BalkA>Tigfn under the sjrmbol, on the obverse f Mr. 
Thomas gives a translation of his Excellency, State Counsellor Von Dorn’s 
description, and a woodcut of It, contained in the St. Petersbuig JoumaL 
If the translation is correct, of which there can be but little doubt, 
his Excellency must have been somewhat in the dark respecting the 
Skmanfs, and their connexion with Oh azntn. which formed part of their 
dominions. What I refer to is this: "History mentions only the conquest 
of Alp-Tigfn, but is silent in regard to the rule of the Sdmdnls in Ghauna* 
We see from our coin that Balkd, or BulldL-Tagfn, in the year a.h. 359 was 
ehirf of the Sdmdni party in this city, HL name appears already on the 
Balkh coins of A.H. 324. Subsequently he passed over to Alpteginls cause [!] 
became chamberlain under Abii Isbik, and is said to have ascended the throne 
after , the death of the latter in a.h. 365.” This is absuid. What sort of 
history can it be that is silent in regard to the rule of " the Simints in Gh az- 
ntn,” when it formed an integral part of their empire ? Balkfi-Tigtn, .in 
334 H., was governor of the province of which Balkk was the seat of govern- 
ment, hence his name on the coin referred to. 
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T^n, who was the chief or commander of the Turkish 
troops, was raised to the government. He was a just 
and pious man, and one of the greatest warriors of his time. 
He exercised the authority for a period of ten years, and 
died, Sabuk'Tigln was in his service. 

After the death of Amtr Balka-Tigtn, Ptrey succeeded to 
the authority He was a g^eat villain ; and a body of people 
wrote from C8i azntn to AbQ ’Alt-i-Lawlk, and invited him 
to come there 2 Abu *Alt-i-Lawtk acceded to their request, 
ahd brought along with him the son of the Shah, or king, 
of KSbul to assist him. When they reached the vicinity 
of Charkh *. Sabuk-Tigin, with a body of five hundred 
Turks, suddenly fell upon them, and defeated them, killed 
a gp’eat number of their followers, took them captive also, and 
slew them. He also captured ten elephants, and brought 
them to Qliazntn. 

Such a great success having been gained by Sabuk- 
Tigin, and all having become quite sated with the 
villainies and misdeeds of Ptrey, with one accord, they 
raised Sabuk-Tigin to the direction of affairs. On 
Friday, the a7th of the month of Sha*ban. 366 h.*, Amir 

' Our author ia quite correct as to Ptiejr, but gives no details or dates. I will 
furnish them. **On the death of BalkS-Tigtn, in 363 H., Ptrey, the slave of 
Alb>Tigtn [as was his predecessor and successor also], obtained the govern- 
ment. In the following year, 363 H., Ptrey, the Wsll of Gh*™*", with the 
help of Sabnk-Tigtn, fought a battle with a body of infidels who had advanced 
out of Hind for the purpose of seizing Gh*zntn, overthrew them, and despoiled 
them. This event is confirmed from other annals. In the year 367 H. ^rey 
was deposed finm the gover n ment [as oar audior records^ and the govenunent 
psused to Sabuk-TIgtn." He was confirmed by the Stmint ruler, but soon 
after, on the decline of their power, became independent in all things, except^ 
perhaps, in name. 

The "Kitibk” or ** TbtUl-i-Yamtnt,” which is considered to be a very 
trustworthy and authentic history, contains, judgirig from Re3mold’s version, 
not one word about Sabuk-Tigtn having been Alb-TIgtn’s slave, although 
praibably transferred as such to BalU'Tig^ii, imd his son Is-^k > wtd makes 
no mention of the government of Amtr Ptrey, althougih he ruled over the 
province of Gliazntn for just five years. 

* A well known place ntuated a ttw nriles from the ri^t or east bank of 
the Ixrhgar river on one of the routes between KIbul arrd Ghusntn. Abfi- 1 - 
FavU the secretary, mentions in the A‘ln-t-Akbart, that Cliarldi is so called 
after a pious man, one Maultofi-i-Charkht- 

* Fa«ik-t says tUs took place in 367 H., the same year that ’Izz-ud- 
Daulah, Abft ManfOr-i-BaUilyfir. Buwtah, was put to death at BagjidU. 
See page 63. In the same year Sabuk-Tij^n appointed Abfi-l-’AbUa, AU 
Faf M-AkiTHMl,' son of Muhammad. Al-Isforfitnt, his Wa^r. He had acted 

F 
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Sabuk-Tigin, with a scarlet canopy held over him, and 
attended by a lai^e following with standards, came down 
from the citadel, and proceeded to the Jami* Masjid, or 
Great Mosque, and the administration of the government 
and the sovereignty of that province was Settled upon him. 

Soon after, he put his forces in motion and marched 
from S^znln towards the adjacent parts, and took posses- 
sion of the districts of Bust, Zamln [district] of DSwar, the 
Zamin of l^usdar, and Bamtan, all X^kh^ristan, and ^ 

On the side of Hind, he overthrew Jai-p^*, writh numerous 
elephants and a host of troops, and he rid the SSmant 
family of Bughra Shan of KSsbsksur* Rnd marched to 
BalkL Rnd sent back the Amtr of Bukhara to take re- 
possession of his throne. 

During the time that Amtr Sabuk-Tigin held the 
government, great deeds were performed; and he com- 
pletely put an end to the iniquitous heresy of the Batintah 
schismatics in Khurasan 

in the same office to FijHiV-i-Ehmfah, and, after the latter’s defeat, Amtr 
Sabttk-Tigtn took him under his patronage. Wastr does not necessarily mean 
the' minister of a savirfign prince tmfy; and Sabuk»Tigtn was not yet inde- 
pendent 

> The mode of spelling the word its people, and on the authority of the 
Burhin-l-^d’ and other works. 

* *^In 369 H., Jai-pSl, ^BSdahldi’ of Hind, as he is termed, mardiedan army 
towards filiaxntn to attadc Amtr NSyir-ud-Dbi, Sabuk-Tlgtn ; but an accom- 
modation was come to, and Jai-pSl agi^ retired.” Thisisquite adifferent affiur 
from that in which Sabuk-Tigtn assisted Amtr Ptrey, mentioned in a previous 
note. It must be remembered too, that,at this time, the country west of the Indus, 
betwe e n Safid-Koh west, and the Salt-Range on the east, and Hindh-Knih, 
extending as far west as Kibul, was still under Hindi! rule. The A 4 Ubs 
had not extended northward of the river Knrmah [erroneously ca ll e d the 
Kurum and Koomm] at this time. 

* Our author says nothing about the affidr of Bust in 370 H., or of Sabuk- 

Tigtn’s ndd on the frontier districts of Hind in 376 B., when he carried off 
many captives and much booty. In the same year he took possession of the 
territory of Kuffdftr. In 378 H., Sabuk-Tlgtn again encounte^ Jai-pil, king 
of Hind, who was routed, and pursued hy him. A peace was afterwards con- 
cluded, the terms being ^t Jai-pil should cede unto Sabuk-Tigtn fmr of 
the farirtsses of Hind on the side 0/ GhoMnln. and one hundred elephants.” In 
380 H., an occurrence took place, which few writers have noticed, namely, 
the imprisonment of Mahmild in the fortress of fikmitn, by his fiuher’s orders 
where he remained until the following year. In 38a h. Amtr Ni!k» son of 
Manfilr, Simlnt, reached Hirit, attended by Sabuk-Tigtn, and m a r ch e d 
against Abi ’Alt-i-Stmjir, whom they defeated. See page ^ and note. In 
384 H. Amtr NOh conferred the government of np^ Sabuk-Tigtn | 

and in the same yter Amb Nuk defeated AbQ-’Alt-i-Slmjfer at NtihIpQr. In 
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In the month of ShawwSl. 384 H., his son, Amir 
MahmQd, was made captain-general of the forces of tninraL. 
sSn, and received the title of Saif-ud-Daulah, while Amir 
Salwk-Tigln himself received that of Na^r-ud-Dln-ulliaJi 
AbS-l-j^asan-i-Slmjar th^r defeated and repulsed, and 
Stiurasan became cleared of their enemies. 

Amir Sabuk-Tigtn -was a man of g^reat valour and intre- 
pidity, just and pious, faithful, true to his word, not 
avaricious of other men's goods, kind and compassionate to 
his people, and a discemer between right and wrong ; and, 
in fact, every sign and indication of all such virtues and 
accomplishments as are desirable in kings and nobles, the 
Almighty had amply endowed him with. He ruled for a 
period of twenty years ; and was fifty-six years old when 
he died. His decease took place on the frontier of BalUb 
at the village of MadrQ-miie *, in the year 387 H. 

His sons were Ism 3 .*tl *, Na^r, MahmGd, j^usain, j^asan, 
and Yusuf. 


IL SULTAN-UL-A'2AM, yamIn-ud-daulah, ni^Am-ud-dIn, 

ABO-L-9ASIM, MAiyMOD.I.GHAZL SON OF SABUK-TIGiN 

Sultan Mahmud-i-Qbazt was a great monardi, and was 
rite first among the sovereigns of Islam, who was styled 

385 H. Sabuk-TIgtn d efeat ed AbQ ’Alt-i-Stmjar, and FS]ri|t at Among 

the events of the year 387 H. recorded inFafih-t> arethe deaths of Amtr NOlh 
son of ManfOr, StaJnt, and Nlf ir-nd'Kltii, Sdndc-Tigtn, the Maarll, or mana- 
mitted slave of the house of Slmknt. 

^ From the SSmSnt sovereigns, see page 47. AbQ *AIf, the Mm of AbB 
9 asan>i>Slmjfir was Uie person who was defeated : Abtt-l-yasan, the fether, 
had died previoosly. See pages 45 and 48. 

• This name is written in various ways : — Barmal-MadrSe, Madr&e, Madrtarl, 

and, in one MS., Tirmas. In the translation of Yamtnt, p. 201, it is said that 
a [1] was erected at the plaoe where he died, and that it was named 

Sahl-dbdd. rtath*yt says his tomb is at AfidliKn>SUU, a plaoe mentioned by 
BBbar. 

* IsmK'tl succeeded his fether ; but onr author ignores him as a soverei^ 
which is not correct, for IsmB’tl was only dethroned in 389 H., two years after 
the decease of his fether, Iqr MahmQd, who sent him to the fortress of KXlinjar, 
“now ki}Own as Taludteah," according to Fayi^-t. The sa me authority 
states i “‘some say Isnd’b was confined in tiie finrtress of JOijXidn.^ Fant- 
katt states that life 4 tn>fid snooeeded in 388 H., and that IsatfiTl was acat to a 
ffMtnis in 389 H. 

’ Baifawt oonsidcn MaltmOd tobe tiie firstsoveieiptof thiadToasty. 

F Ct 
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Sultan * by the Court of the TChaltfiiha of Baghdad. He 
was bora on the night of ’Ashura, the loth of the month 
MuWram, in the year 361 H.*, in the seventh year of the 
government of Amtr Balka-Tigtn, at Ghaznln. 

About one hour before his being ushered into the world, 
Sabuk-Tigtn, his father, saw in a dream, that there began to 
issue from the chafing-dish [used in those countries instead 
of having fire-places in the wall, and placed in the centre of 
the apartment] in his room, a tree, which began to grow to 
such a height that the whole world began to be over- 
shadowed by it. When he awoke from his sleep, he began 
to ponder in his mind what the interpretation of this 
dream could be, when a bearer of good news presented 
himself, bringing intelligence that the Almighty had been 
pleased to give him a son. At this joyful announcement 
Sabuk-Tigtn became overjoyed, and said to the mes- 
senger : “ I have given him the name of Mahmud 

The same night also upon which Mahmud was born, the 
idol-temple of Wahand or Bihand [it may also be read 
Wahind, or Bahind], which was situated on the confines of 
Barsh^bur*, on the bank of the river Sind, split asunder. 

* There is a different version given as to how and when Ma^mQd became 

styled Sulj^ftn. When MahmQd took the fortress of TaV in SijisUhi^ by assault, 
and was brought before him, the latter addressed MahmQd by the title 

of SultSn. This pleased Mahmud so mudi that he gave Shalaf his life. The 
titles bestowed upon MahmUd by the SIhaltfah, and also bestowed, according 
to Baihaht* upon Mas’Ud, were as follow : ** The right hand of the empire, 
defender of orthodoxy, the guardian of the true religion and of the true believers, 
the regulator of the faith, the friend of the Lord of the Faithful.’’ See note% 
page 8a 

f Fafih-t says he was bom on that date in 360 h. 

^ The past. part, of the Arabic verb used as an adjective, signifying— - 
laudably praised, worthy, &c. 

* Out of the thirteen MSS. collated, four agree respecting the word 
Bargh&bfir, and three have PargliUwar. *nese are meant, probably, for the 
present PeihUwar. Six copies have NighUbUr ; and Hx copies say that the 
idol*temple in question was situated on the bank of the Sudarah [Sodharmh 

is an old n a m e of the QiinUb, see the Saijhiirft— farther on], 
iChd a copy has, the bank of the Ab-i-Sl|udah [•oa]. ’U|bi TUibi] 
quoted in Elliot’s India, vol. iL pp. 27 and 41, makes the ** Sfhdn ” the Indus; 
and in Reynolds’ version of the same work, the Indus is called the ** Jihdn I” 

I need scarcely mention that the first is the Jaxartes, and the last the Oxns* 
In the last named version, alsa we have ** Wdmund ” for ** Waihind.” The 
name of the idol-temple is written in three different ways in the various copies 
of the origitud collated : — ^which may be either Wabhind or Wabhand. 
in tix MSS. ; — Bahind, or Bahand, or Bihand, in two/ and moj — 
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He was endowed with great virtues and vast abtli- 

Wahand, or Waliind, in /bv. In smn oopies» the relative 4 ^ fonows thia 
name, Imt in ikrm others we have ^ instead of S" whidi 1 have certainly 
seen used for but very rarely. The following will show at a stance what 1 
mean^ ' The original sentence^ in the very old MSS. in my possession [which 
1 call No. i.l stands thus t — 
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The author of the jSmi’-ut-Tawarlkli, in his account of the river of Kabul and 
its tributaries, taken from AbQ Rihan, Al-BirOnf, says, that, having passed by 
T^—*gh*”> the united streams join near the fort of Darilnah, or DarSntah [the 
only place that can possibly be meant here is Dari&niha — and fall 

into the river of Un*Nar afid IgZirat, or f[arat [c»y ^ 1 after whidi the 

united waters meet together opporiu the town [city] of Barfihawar [one MS. 
compared has or and become a mighty river called by the name 

of LiTr-wal. The villa^ of Manharsh [t; lies on the nr// bank of the 
united waters [another MS. has. Instead of this sentence the following : — 
*€alUdhythe name of Ma^bar^ signifying a ford or crossing pUuef\ whidi fall 
into'the Ab-i-Sind ia front of [or near] the fort of Yitiir, or YatGr [one MS. 
has belonging to the town [or city] of Gandhae [how 

GandbSr — ^Ujuf can ever be mistaken for JB^andahtr — h inexplicable 
to me], which place [^>«] is called Wahind [or may be Dahind].’^ 

This place— Wahin^ or Dahind, or whatever it may be ^oved to be is 

that which our author refers to, no doubt, and is the same place, probably, as 
mentioned by Baiha^t in one or two places in his History, although he does 
not mention it as being on the bank of the river Sindh. I have never seen it 
written Jo* The printed text, edited by Morley, has 0 x ^3 and a MS. in 
my possession has Some three years unce 1 carefully compared the 

whole passage in the jSmi^-nt-Tawartkli, with the work of Al-Fanikatt, the 
Arabic copy of a por&m of the former work, in the R. A. S.*s Library, and 
other works ; and 1 am unable to agree either with Sir H. Elliot's first reading 
of it^ in his Appendix p. 30 ^ or Mr. Dowson's new reading, in Elliot’s 
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ties ; and the same predominant star was in the as- 


History of India, edited by him, voL L pp. 47 and 48^ both of whidi di ffe r^ 
widely trom each other. Neither do I agree in t^ theory that Ohand 
[tXubjl not Ohind\ so many miles above the junction of the Ntl-Ib, or river of 
KAbul with the AbA-Sind, or Indus, is the place indicated, in fiice of the 
statement of Aba RthAn, which is perfectly plain in the passage referred to^ 
namely, that the river in question falls into the Abft-Sind, ** in front of'^* or 
opposite the fort of YitOr or Wahind. 

If the western bank of the Indus were the right place to search for this spot, 
so difficult to trace, there is Mahfiban — not mudi unlike and 

to look at] together with Oong, Behoh, and Rfim-takht, mentioned by Abbott 
— although, from his mode of rendering Oriental words, it is impossible to tell 
what the originals may be — in his ** Gradus ad Aomon,” in the Ben. As. 
Journal for 1854, and R 3 jah Ho 4 aey*s castle, as well as **Ohind.” There are 
also extensive ruins of a temple on a hill called Takht-i-Biht, about fifteen 
miles north-east of the Kabul river’s junction with the Lan^aey Sind, and 
some thirty miles north-east of Peshawfir. which I visited in 1849 [see my 
account of Peshawar, Bom. Geogr. Journal, vol. x., for 1851-2]. Can this 
be the idol-temple whidi fell when Mabmud was ushered into the world ? In 
the same vicinity, and within a few miles of each other, are ** Kilpir di Girt ” — 
the Infidel’s Mount, and '^Pratah Miidlrah” — ^the Fallen Minfir, in Pufihto, 
which names bear a striking resemblance to Baihabt’s fortress of ** Girt” or 
** Gtrt,” and ** Man-Minarah but both the places I have mentioned are on 
the western^ not the eastern bank, and the last lies above Ohand, which latter 
name, in all probability, is not ancient, but one of the many new designations 
given to places in that vicinity by the Yusufzt Afghans, when they first con- 
quered those tracts on the Indus. I have made the early history of the Afghans 
my especial study for a particular purpose, and I have never met with the 
name of Wabhand, Wahind, Bahind, or Wahband in the histories containing 
the account of thdr conquests in those parts. 

Since the above was written, I have looked over voL ii. of Elliot’s India, 
and find that the author, at page 465, when referring to Mabmfid’s fourteenth 
expedition into India, says that Farightah in his work, as well as the ** T^^ba- 
VSt-i-Akbart,” and ** Kanzu-l-Mahpfir,” which latter I have not ex a mine d, 
mention the waters of NUr and JCirdt*^ as falling into the' Kabfil river, pre- 
cisely as I had read the same words in the passage firom Al-Btrfint ; but the 
editor, Mr. Dowson, still persists, as he says in a note to the same page, in 
reading them Nurokir&t.” Did he not consider that the second j in the 
words jjp might be andt The darah of Nfir is mentioned by B&bar, 
and is w^ known stilL 

To return to the subject of Wahind. Frmn the passage in the J2mi’-ut- 
TasdLrtkh, and our author, **the fort belonging to the town or city of Gand- 
h&r, which place is called Wahind or Bahind, on the banks of the Sind, 
fydng the junctkyii of the Ntl-Ab with the Ab&-Sind,” must be looked for 
east oi the Indus, near Attak-Banfiras, in the vicinity of which extensive 
ruins of an ancient city are mentioned in the account of the building of the 
former fortress in Akbar’s reign. Apollonius of Tyana, in his ^^Travels,” men- 
tions a lofty temple as situated outside the walls of Taxilas, a. few miles ear/ of the 
Indus. [See Jour. R. A. S., voL xvib p. 76.] These mins were again 
n€>tioed in the writings of a Muhammadan trav^er towards the dose of the 
last century. However, under any circumstances, and in whatever m a nn er we 
may read these names, whidi want the vowel-point% and are probably tneor- 
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Cendant ^at his birth as appeared at the dawn of Islam 


rectly copied, the situation of the rivers, and the number mentioned, will not 
agree with actual facts. The Muhammadan traveller I refer to, states, from 
actual observation : ** The Kabul river, after flowing through the darah of 
Mandror-— called by the same name as the chief town of Lamghlin— is joined, 
to the north of that place, by the Tahkrf generally known as the river 

of Lamgl^n ; and near the koh or mountain of DurQntha those streams 

are joined by the SurUl-riid [Red-River], which then flow past JaULlabSld on 
the east, and near the town of Kamah are joined by the ChitrSr or Chl tial 
[also called the Klunah], and thus united flow on towards Pesh3>war. On issuing 
from the Shaibar mountains at Mifihant [not Michnf], the united streams 
again separate into three branches, and thus [w/ united\ pass by PefiUwar — 
which is some distance from the nearest branch — ^for some miles, and do not 
unite again until just after receiving the Lan^aey Sind and its tributaries at 
Nisatah, after which the united waters fall into the Indus a little above, and 
opposite Attak.’* The courses of rivers may alter in the lapse of centuries, in 
a flat country, as they have in the Punjab, in some instances, but not in such a 
mountainous tract as the Kabul and its tributaries flow through, on their way 
to the Indus. I cannot but coincide with AbQ-l-Fafl, the secretary [but never 

minister”] of Akbar, in his remarks upon the accounts of India, written by 
early travellers, such as Al-Btrunt and others. He says, in the A*tn-i- 
Akl^rt [I give the pith of his remarks merely], that ** Fdndkan^ 
aftd others^ wrote down all the nonsense that was podtned off upon them; 
and, therrfore, what th^ state is contrary to facts, and not to he depeiuied upon^ 
while other writers have wiljully perverted thent. How could it he^othermise, 
when such persons knew nothing of the languages of India, or of its people, or 
their customst They could neither make investigations themselves, nor could they 
obtain efficient interpreters, or reliable information** See R. A. S.*s Journal, 
voL iv. p. 356. 

Farther investigation, since the above remarks were written, has, I think, 
enabled me to throw some light upon the situation of what is called Wahind 
and Behind, and as to its correct name. The T2rfkh-i-Mir’at-i-JahSn Numft. 
a general history by Muhammad BaJfJBi, contains the following respectiiig 
Mahmfld’s two first expeditions against Hindustan. **In 390 H., Mahmud 
set out for Hindust&n and captured the fortress of Baxjantd or Baijuntd . 
possibly but this word is not quite certain], and again retired. In 

Shawwil, 391 K., he again set out towards Hindiistin, and rea<died PegUwar 
with lo^ooo horsey and defeated Jai«p 21 , who, with fifteen brothers end sons, 
was taken captive. This took place on Saturday, 8th Muhanam, 392 K. 
Ifvm thence, Mahmfld advanced to the fortress of UMf# [Bahindah], which 
was the residence of Jai-p&l ; and he subdued that territory.’^ In a history of 
the RSjahs of Jamil, said hy its author, a Hindu, to have been compiled from 
Hindu annals, •oJSff [Bathin^ah] is said to have been Jai-pftl’s capital and 
place of residence, whicdi MahmUd captured. Mtrza Mughal Beg, who, about 
eighty-three years since, made a survey of great part of the North-West 
Provinces between Dihlt and the Sutlaj, the Punjab, and great part of Afghan- 
istan, and the countries on the northern slopes of Hindu- Kuohs in his account 
of the Lakht jungle, says: **Bhatindah [aJU^], which is also called What- 
indah [•Xu»j] is the name of ^ territory, with a very ancient stronghold 
bearing the same name, which was the capital of the dtihil [J»lv] tribe. 
Lakht, son of JUndharah, of the Bha|t tribe^ having been converted to the 
Muhammadan faith, during an invasion by Sul^ftn MahmUd of diazntn. 
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itself*. In the year 387 Matmiid proceeded to Batl^^and 


■eceived the title RlnS Lakbl, end he end his tribe were removed thither. 
They found there some three hundred and fifty orsiJity towns and villajj^ of oon* 
siderable sise^ some "with lai^ and fine bnildings ; and b^;an to make inroads 
intp the tnu^ adjacent, agaijist the infidels.” According to traditions quoted 
by this author, which are also to be found in other works, there were formerly 
two or three considerable rivers in this ^ow sandy tract of country. In ancient 
times the Ghaghar fiowed past Btu^nir, and ^*fell into the Sind [Indus} on 
the confinesbf Jasalmtr. Ofie of th^ rivers is called the SadhOxfi [see the 
various readings of the original at the beginning of this note], which ftdls into 
the Ghaghar, and in its ncii^bourhood, at about five miles west^ is a sacred 
pood or small lake, Visited by hundreds of thousands of persons, and there is 
no other place accounted like unto it in sanctity.” Thare is a great deal more 
about this district, but I have no space for it here. I think it very probable 
that-what has be^ called Wahind or Bahind is no other than Bhatindah or 
Wha^indeh, which, written without the points — or ijuaj are much 
the Same in appearance as the words in the various MSS. of "our author’s text 
and 

As to some confusion in the arrangement of Elliot’s I>idia, tending to dis- 
tract, which 1 have referred to above, I would mention, with respect to the 
naqie ** Wahind,” that at p. 63, vol. i., ** Wahind ” is said* to be the capital of 
Kandahgr [ri stands for ^ as well as and ]gandahftr in AfghanistSn is always 
with li] ; in a note at p. 397, the ** river of Wahand or Wahind-Sigar ” is 
mentioned ; in vol. ,ii. p. aS, in the extract from Yamtnt, ** Waihind ” is said 
to be a emmtry; at p. 33* and other places, it is again called **the river of 
Wahind; find at p. 444, **the river of Waihind or the Indued' Notwith- 
standing .all this, this identical passage in our author, after having been 
** revised and simdry long gaps filled up by the Editor,” is thus trsmslated 
(voL ii p. 269] : — ” On the same night that he [Ma^iid] was bom, an 
idol-temple in India, in the vicinity of Par^war, on the banks of the Sind, 
fell down 11” There is nothing like giving a dM translation. 

fi . This last sentence is somewhat obscure in all the copies. It may be uuder- 
shiodalso to mean that his appearance was propitious to the ascendancy of 
IsUim ; does not mean **the greatest diampion:” 

^ See note page 75, for date of accession. 

s Balkh has been aaentkmed by more than one author, as the capital of 
Sabuk-Hgtn’s and Mabnnid’s dominions. In the same year wherein he over- 
oome his brother (389 H.), Mahmfid, according to Fafiih-tf fought a battle 
against ^Abd-ul-Mdik, son of NQli, Sfimfint, and the SftmfinI dsmasty termi- 
nkted. See page 5e. His independency may be dated from that time. 
Ill the same year, Arsalfin-i-Jfifib fought an engagement with AbQ-l*]g 3 i 8 im-i- 
StmjOr, and compelled him to retire to 1 Mahmiid made his brother^ 

Amtr Nafr, the commander* of his army [see page 51, npte *). In that same 
year, likewise, he made BalKh the capital of his dominions ; and the Shfiltiah, 
Al-]$!fidir B’dlah^ sent n robe o£ honour, with the titles of Yamtn-ud- 
Danlah, *tid Ambi-ul-Millat. received the submission of the 

iSllfir, as was the style of the rulers of CUpupjistfin [called by some QJiariihtfinl 
AbQ Naf r, son of the ShjKr, Rfifiliid, and of his son, abir» 'Aba Muhammad ; 
and the Shutbah was read for Ma^iBild in thft territqiy, and the coin im- 
pressed with his name and titles. In 390 K. MahmSd made a dash upon 
Nfihfipflr, which he took possetsion oi, and Bak-Tllriiii» the slave of the 
Simfinl dynasty, fled ; and in the same year Bn ^ Mahmftd, 
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ascended the throne of sovereignty, and donned the robe 
of honour which had been sent to him from the Dar-ul- 
IQlilafat. At this time the throne of the Khal tfahs was 
adorned by the Lord of the Faithful, Al-]^|^ir-B'illah. 

When Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne of sove- 
reignty, his illustKous deeds became manifest unto all man- 

was dain by ;^, soa of Shalaf. son of Abmad, at Futhanj. Mabrndd 
marched into SijistSn afainst Shalaf, who fled before him, and took shelter 
within the walls of the fortress of which hfahmQd directed should be 

invested. This is a different place to Oj:. For farther particulars respecting 
Khftlafs whose doings appear so obscure [Jour. R. A. S., vol. xvii p. 147J, 
see notes to Section XIV. Mahmud does not appear to have established his 
power in ShurAsin, for in 391 h., Amfr Abu Ibiilhim Al-Munta^ir — the last 
of the Sft ifi & n ts, who is not 'even mentioned by our author — aided by Sliams* 
ul-Ma’ 2 . 1 t j^bGs, son of Wash^i^tr, who sent his sons Daiil [see page 51] and 
Manufihihr, ddvanced with an army to recover Rai ; but, having altered his 
plans, AbG Ibrahim, and his. adherents, faced about, and marched on Ntfihft- 
pur, from which Na?r, Mahmud's brother, again fled, and AbQ IbrGhtm once 
more gained possession of Nfahapur. Nasr, who had retired to Hirfit, again 
moved to recover it, aided by Arsalan-i-Ji^ib from Jus. .Abu Ibrahim 
despatched his forces under Arsalan-i-Bdlu and Abu-l-^ptsim-i-Slmjur to oppose 
them ; but they were overthrown, and Abu Ibrdhim again retired from Ntah&* 
pGr, and took refuge, in Jurjan, with l^bus. Eventually he reached Sarakhs? 
and Amir Na^r marched against him and defeated him ; and he fled for lefuge 
to the tribe of Qhuzs. Na§r made prisoners of Abu*l-](^Ssim-i-Slmjur, and 
Yuz-Tashv the .^Jajib of Abu Ibrahim, who had previously put ArsaUin-i<«B2]G 
to death for flying from Amir Na^r. In the following year, 392 H., Jai-pal, 
[which appears to be the title, not the actual name, of two or more princes], Bfid- 
ah^ of Hind, as he is called, was made captive by Mahmud. ** He was sold 
for,” as the chronicler states, whose words I quote, or rather his ransom was fixed 
at **200^000 golden dinars, and 150 elephants ; and the necklace taken from 
Jai-p&l was valued at another 200,000 golden dInSrs. This battle took place 
on Thursday, 8th of Muharram, 392 H., in sight of Burshor of Hind.” Here 
we might have expect^ to find ** IVahind** or ** fVabaml** mentioned. 
Whether this is what is now called Peshiiwar is somewhat doubtful, for up to the 
time of Babar and Akbar, the latter city was called generally Bagr&m, and is 
seldom mentioned, except by more modem writers of the Farishtah class. The 
chronicler adds : Jai-p&l, the Hindu, subsequently shaved his head, and 
mounted a funeral pyre, and died ; for it is customary with Hindus, that any 
BadfthSh of theirs, ^o becomes a captive to 'Musalmans, should abdicate in 
favour of another ruler. His son Tand-Pal [MS. but probably ^ 

Anand-p&l — is meant], succeeded him as ruler of Hind.” In 393 H. the 
bah was read for MahmQd in Sijistan, by EhalaTs own nobles, and his titles 
were impressed upon the coins. In the following year the fortress of XSk was 
captured, and was made prisoner. The Sulfftn kept the territory of 

Sijist&n entirely for himself, but gave the district of JGzjSnSn to S]|elef» who, 
taking his family with him, left Sijistan altogether. Afterwards, however, 
Sult&n MahmQd gave the government of Sijist&n to his ovm brother, Na^r ; 
and the government of that province was joined to the appointment of com* 
mander of the forces {of ShurSs&n]. 
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kind within the pale of IslSm, when he converted so many 
thousands [1] of idol-temples into masjtds, and captured so 
many of the cities of Hindustan, and overthrew and sub- 
dued its Raest Jai-pal, who was the greatest of the R3es of 
Hind, he made captive, and kept him [a prisoner] at Man- 
Yazid*, in IQiurasan, and commanded that he might be 
ransomed for the sum of eighty dirams^ He led an army 
to Nahrwalah of Gujarat, and brought away Manat*, the 
idol, from Somnath, and had it broken into four parts, one 
of which was cast before the entrance of the great masjid 
at Ghazntn, the second before the gateway of the Sultan’s 
palace*, and the third and fourth were sent to Makkah and 
Madtnah respectively. 

Concerning this victorious expedition the poet ’Un$uri 
composed a ]^a$idah*, or poem, two couplets of which are 
here inserted : — 

** When the potent sovereign made the expedition to Somnath, 

He made the working of miracles his occupation. 

He staked the Chess of dominion with a thousand kings : 

Each king he check-mated, in a separate game.” 

Out of the different occasions in which the Sultan’s 
greatness showed itself pre-eminent, one occurred during 
this expedition. When he retired from Somnath, and de- 
sired to lead back the army of Islam by way of the desert *, 
to Sindh and Mansurah, out of Gujarat, he directed that 
guides should be procured. A Hindu presented himself, 

* Nearly every copy <^;rees in the name Man-Yaztd “ Yazd ” is 

not meant One copy has ^ 

7 Sic in MSS., but I fancy the word ** thousand ” must have been left out 
If not, Mal^nud did not sA much value on his captive. See amount men- 
tioned in note*, preceding page. 

^ One of three chief idols of the pagans of Makkah was named Manftt 

* Some fragments of idols might still have been seen lying near the 
entrance to the Sultan’s tomb a few years ago, and probably they are still 
there. 

^ The first two lines are corrected from ’Abd-ul-lgUSdir-i-Budiliinf. The 
point of these lines lies principally on the play upon the terms in chess, lost in 
translation. 

* The Rinn or desert of Kafihh. An author, quoting from the Taif kh-i- 

Na^irt of BaihaVt, relates a remarkable circumstance, which occurred upon this 
occasion : **On the Sultan’s return from.SomnSth, one of his huntsmen killed 
an enormous serpent or bqa-constrictor, which was skinned, and found to be thirty 
ells <gaz) in length and four in breadth. Baihakt adds, * Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of QJiazoin, and see for 
himself the skin in questioh, which is hung up like a canopy.’ ” ^ 
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and offered to act as guides and that sovereign, with the 
army of Islam, proceeded on his way. After the army had 
marched all night and next day, and the time had come 
round for the troops to halt, although search was made for 
water, none was any where to be found. The Sultan 
directed that the Hindu guide should be brought before 
him, and inquiries made from him. This was done, when 
the Hindu guide replied to the Sultan, saying : I have 
devoted my life for the idol Somnath, and I have led you 
and your army into this desert, in any part of which water 
is not to be found, in order that you may all perish.” The 
SultSn commanded that the Hindu should be despatched 
to hell, and that the troops should halt and take up their 
quarters for the night. He then waited until night had set 
in, after which he left the camp, and proceeded to some 
distance from it, aside. Then, kneeling down, and with his 
forehead to the ground, he prayed devoutly and fervently 
unto the Most High for deliverance. After a watch* of 
the night had passed, a mysterious light appeared in the 
horizon, and the Sultan gave orders for the troops to be 
put in motion, and to follow him in the" direction of the 
light. When the day broke, the Almighty God had con- 
ducted the army of Islam to a place where there was water, 
and all the Mu-salrnSns were delivered safely out of this 
impending danger. 

The Almighty, had endowed that ruler with great power 
of performing many miraculous and wondrous acts, such as 
He has not bestowed since upon anj'^ other sovereign, nor such 
vast military resources, so latge a number of troops, and un- 
bounded wealth. Sultan MahmQd possessed two thousand 
five hundred elephants ; and his court was guarded by four 
thousand Turkish slave-youths*, who, on days of public 
audience, were stationed on the right and left of the throne, 
— ^two thousand of them with caps* ornamented with four 
feathers, bearing golden maces, on the right hand, and the 

• A period of three hours. 

4 The words used are Wagha-V signifies a good-looking 

slave, and a beardless youth ; and has sometimes been used to signify a slave- 
girl. As these youths attained unto man’s estate and their beards began to grow, 
they were attached to a separate corps, and placed occasionally under the 
command of rulers of provinces. 

* sltTsignifying a Tartar cap", a sort of mitre or tiara made from leather or 
cloth or 6uch like £Bd>ric, and covered with brocade or cloth of gold. 
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other two thousand^ with caps adorned with two feathers, 
bearing silver maces, on the left. 

This monarch, by his manliness, his bravery and intre- 
pidity, his wisdom and foresight, and his prudent counsels 
and wise measures, considerably extended the Muham- 
madan conquests in the east, and greatly increased the 
dominion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of 'Ajam *, 
^hu rasan and Khw arazm. Tabaristan, ’Irak, the territory 
of Nimroz, Pars, the mountain districts of Ghtir^ Tukhar- 
istan — all came under the control of his officers. The 
Maliks, or rulers, of Turkistan paid him obedience and 
acknowledged his superiority*. He threw a bridge over 
the Jihl5n> and marched his forces into TurSn, and l^adr 
I^han had an interview with him, as had the Johans of the 
Turks likewise ; and the l^i^hans of Turkistan came and 
presented themselves before him, and tendered him their 
allegiance*. 

* That Mahmud ruled **the whole*’ of *Ajam, and TabaristSn, is an exag- 
geration. Not one word is mentioned, by other writers of any authority, as 
to his holding any part of FSrs, and in ’IraJ: his sway was but partial over a 
portion. 

7 The only notice of this contained in Fa^ih-t* during the whole period of 
Mahmud’s reign, is in the following words: — “40a H. Death of the son of 
Surf, Malik of £^ur, who was taken prisoner in an encounter fought by Sultan 
Mahmud, in Ghur. He sucked poison from a ring he had, and destroyed 
himself. Some say it occurred in 401 H.” 

» In the year 387 H., the same in which Sabuk-Tigtn died, and two years 
before Mahmud became ruler, MSmun, son of Muhammad Al-Fartgh^l» the 
Walt, or ruler, of Jurjantah [also written Gurgantah], of £hwarazm died, and 
succeeded by his son ’Alt ; and, in this same year, ’Alt was married to a 
daughter of Mahmud. ’Alt, Jiowever> died in 390 H., and was succeeded by 
his brother, Abu- 1 -’ Abbas, son of Mamun. He, in the following year, sent an 
envoy — supposed to be the author so much depended upon by Sir H. EUiot, 
and others, for his geographical knowledge of India — Abu Rthan, Al-Btriint, 
to Mahmud, asking permission to marry the lady, his brother’s widow. This 
was sanctioned by Mahmud, and Abu- 1 -’ Abbas married her. 

* In 396 H., Sultan Mahmud sent an envoy to !-lak Shan, the Turk, son 

of Bughra Sh^n [for now the last of the Samants had been put to death, as 
already related], proposing that they should enter into an alliance, and that all 
the territory this side [on the left bank] of the Amfilah [Oxus] should belong 
to him, Mahmud, together with Sh^mzm, and that all on the other side 
idiould appertain to 1-lak and that they should not interfere with or 

molest each other’s territories. Baihaht says, writing in 451 H., that Igladr 
TChan at that period was called Bughri S 3 llin. It was in this same year that 
Mahmud undertook the expedition into Hindhsriin, against Bhtrii [abo 
written l>f. — Bajfril in Fafih-lt Bihrfte — in MirSt-l-JahSn-numt, \j$t 

— -Bihra by Yahyft Sh^n in his History, and RSjah Bahtrie by 
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At their request the son of S'aljuli:, through who^ activi^> 
and boldness, too, the idiole of the Sh^tlF^ns of the Turlcs 
were reduced to a state of helplessness, was permitted to 


Sanjan Rae in bis work. He was doubtless ddef of the tiib^ of 
See also Elliot, Appendix to vol. ii., pages 34 and 439, wherein great con- 
fusion appears to exist]. Bbtrft Rae was slain, and the fortress of BhfttlaliL 
near Jl. e. not far distant from] Multln was -taken. Afrer this, the* Sultftn 
returned to Gltaanin, but in the same year he undertook an expedition against 
the WAlt of MultSn, Abu-l-Fath, who fled from that territory. Whilst Mah*^ 
mud was absent in HlndOstSh, in 397 H., I-lak S^n broke- the newly made 
treaty of alliance, and invaded ShurEsEn. This made Mahmdd return to 
Qhaamtn to make arrangements for marching against him, for 1-lak TChin iiad 
penetrated as far as Hiriit, which he took ; but, in the following year, Mahmud 
encountered him at Balkb, and compelled him to retire. Z 3 ialaf, the late 
ruler of SijlstSn, it was found, had been intriguing with him during Mahmfrd*s 
absence, and had advised this invasion. On this account was immured 

in the fortresb of Jusdez of yuhistan. In 401 h., MahmQd again advanced 
into Hindiistdn against the fortress of bhtm [also called Bhtm-nagar], the chief 
of which vrasiBhtm Narayan. There is no mention of any expedition under- 
taken in that quarter in Fa^ih-t, as contained in the Jami’-ut-Tawartk]|, 
against Ndrdtn ; but, in some works, an expedition against Nandanah, in 
404 H., is mentioned. In 407 H., Mahmud’s son-in-law, Abu- 1 -’Abb&s-i- 
Mdmun, Fartghunt, ruler of Jurjkntah of Shwarazm, was murdered by some 
of his troops. MahmCid went in person into Kh warazm^ defeated the insur- 
gents, and put Ntdl-Tigtn [called Alb-Tigtn by Baihaht], the ringleader, and 
the murderers, to the sword, reduced that territory under his sway, and Altiln- 
TEflhf the great diamberlain, was entrusted with its government. 1-lak Ehsu 
had died in Ma<irar-un-Nahr, in 403 H. ; and in 408 H. Mahmud sought from 
her imcle, who had succeeded him, the handof 1-lak’s daughter in 

marriage for his son Mas’ud, whom he nominated as his heir and snccessoi'. 
T^gh^n Shlln- himsf If died in the same yeai) and was succe^ed by his 
brother, Bu^JlriL Tigtn, entitled Arsal&n Slian. On that lady’sarrival shortly after 
at Balkb, the capital was illuminated ; and soon after Mahm&d made over the 
^vemment ,of S 3 iurfts&n to Mas’frd, with Hirat as the seat of government, 
having previously assembled the whole of his Ulu^ or tribe, together, to take 
oath of fealty to his soil. [According to Bcuhakt, however, thb lady had been 
betrothed to Muhammad, Mas’ud’s brother, but the former, having been 
immured in a fortress by the latter, when he ascended the throne, Muhammad 
could not xparry her, and Mas’ud did, with the consent of her brother ; but 
thia was several years subsequent to the events above-mentioned.] 

Afrer having disposed of these affairs, Mahmud had leisure again to turn 
bis attention to HindOstin ; and I will here mention, as' briefly as posriMe, 
his next expedition into that country, because the narrative will grodly differ 
from the accounts of other writers. In the year 409 h. [see Elliot, voL iL 
p. 460% .Sul|Sn Mahmiid undertook another expedition against the infidels of 
Hind, and* overcame Hardab — ^the **Hardat*’ of ’Abd-ul-ESdi£*l- 

Bud&fint, the *^Htrdal of Matharah” Of the Jftmi’-ut-TawartkU ib that 
r^k>bf at which /Air# — [my authority so styles Hardab, but must mean his 
capital, Mathmrsh] — there were nearly a thousand pa l a^ of.stcme, and an 
idol-temple of sudi .extent and rize^ that **if a thousand times a thonsand 
thousand dlMirr should he expended, and builders and workmen of the greatest 
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pass the JihSn with all his kindred and dependents, and 
cross over into Khurasan. The wisest and most sagacious 
men of that time considered the granting of this permission 

activity and energy should be employed for two hundred years, they could not com- 
plete the like.*’ Within this great temple were five idols of gold, five^ns or eUs in 
height, and the eyes of one of them were formed of two rubies [J&mi’-ut-TawS.- 
rtkll — **of a dark red colour which were valued at 50,000 dindrs of gold. 
Th^ eyes of another were formed of two sapphires, of the weight of four 
hundred miskdis / [600 miskdls =r 1 ser =m lb. 13 oz.] the immense value of 
which could not be computed. From the lower extremities of one of the 
idols, pure gold of the weight of 4400 miskdls was obtained. Besides these 
great idols, there were two hundred others of silver, in the temple^ the whole 
of which were broken up ; and the temple itself was overthrown, and set on 
fire. [Compare with Elliot, vol. it. pp. 44, 45.] After thb ginnaig on the Gang^ 
and other places, were captured, the details of which events are too long for inser- 
tion here ; but among them is mentioned Kfirdtn, the fortress of ** Brftmah” [per- 
haps the place called BhSLwan or BahEwan by some authors] called Manj, Ast, 
and other places. From the idol-temple of the first named, a stone tablet 
was brought, on which was written that the temple had been founded forty 
thousand years before. Jai-f^l of ]fpnnauj fled across the Gang, on the bank of 
which were ten thousand idol -temples in seven fortresses. At the capture of Ast, 
Cha nd-pSl Bhud, the sovereign of that part, was slain. In 410 H. Ma^unGd 
again entered Hindustan, ** and was engaged [detained] therein far a period 0/ 
four years ” iJA CJu JL» j^'l during which time many conquests were 
made. In 41 1 H.^alimGd became greatly incensed against his brother Amtr 
Na?r, who had been acting improperly and carelessly in his duty in com- 
mand of his troops, being constantly engaged in wine-bibbing and pleasure, 
and, by his conduct, causing relaxation in discipline, ** for, when the forces were 
about to march, his followers were generally found to be in the UzSrs, instead 
of present at their posts ; and great excesses were committed by them.” Mah- 
mud sent Siwajah-i-*Amid, Abu Nafr-i-MighkGn, Al-Zawzant, to him about 
this misconduct. Naur’s reply was so becoming that MahmGd passed' it over, 
at the same time saying to the EbwSjah : ** My brother Nafr is a' very prudent 
and sagacious man.” In 412 H., Tasdar ^JuJ [Naro xil ruler of 

Hind [see Elliot, vol. iL p. 12], was slain, and Bhtm-pal, his son, succeeded 
to his sovereignty. In 414 H., Sultan Mabmud came to an accommodation, 
in a distant part [^*] of Hind with Bedl' [Nanda, in other works], on the 
latter’s presenting 150 elephants, after which he returned to Qhazntn, and in 
the same year made a raid into the mountains inhabited by the Afghanfen 
[sic in MS.], plundered them, and carried off much booty. This is the first 
time they are mentioned in the history from which I have taken these accounts. 
In 416 H. Mabmud made another raid upon them from Balkb, and fell upon 
them at night In this same year, Jaghur Beg-i-Abu SultmGn-i-DG’Gd, son of 
Tughril Beg, son of Mtka’il, the Saljukf rose, and entered Kh warazm ; and Bhtm- 
pal also died. In 417 H. the expedition against Somnath was undertaken, and 
a farther portion of Hind was subdued ; some by treaty and agreement to pay 
the jaziah or capitation tax, some by force of arms and plunder of the 
country, and making captives of the people, and some by the people becoming 
' converts to Islam. In 419 H. MabmUd proceeded into M2war-un-Nahr, and 
had an interview with Ij^adr Sban, sovereign of TurkistSn, and the treaty for- 
merly existing between them was renewed and confirmed, on the agreement 
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a g^ve error in the Suite's policy ; for they perceived 
therein danger to the empire of his sons and descendants. 

Sultan Mahmud entered *Irah and subdued that terri- 
tory, and purposed proceeding to the Court of Baghdad 
to pay his respects * ; but, on the receipt of a mandate to 
the contrary from the Lord of the Faithful, he retired, and 


that a portion of MSwar-un-Nahr should be held by MabmUd^ and some be 
incorporated with l^Zadr Ehlln’s dominions ; and a fresh treaty was written out 
up<m these terms, and duly signed. On his way back, MabmOd granted an 
audience unto IsrE’il, son of Beghu> son of Saljubs son of LfUbm2n, and 
brought him along with him. After a time Isra*ll was immured widdn the 
fortress of KSlinjar, also called Talv^rah, where he died. In 420 H. Mabi^d 
slew [slain in battle with Mabmud] Majd-ud-Daulah, Buwtah, and acquired 
sway over 'IrSV portion], and overthrew that branch of the Buwtah dynasty ; 
and *Ii^ was added to the dominions previously conferred upon Mas’ud. On 
Thursday, the 14th of Rabt’-uS'ffSnt, 421 h. [a.d. 1030, about the middle of 
April], Sultan Mabmud died, and was buried in the Ftruzt BSlgli, or garden, of 
Giiazntn, after he had reigned thirty-three years. Some say he died in 
420 H.’* These extracts were taken originally from the work entitled 
MaVamat of the 'Amid Abu Na^r,” written by the 'Amid [J^ — Abmad] 
Abu-l-F'aipl, Al-Baihobt, so called from Baihab his birth-place, a small town in 
Zawulist&n, also called Mubir* 

There are many materials for a complete history of this reign which, as 
regards India, is the most important one. Our author's account is, to use the 
words of Sir H. Elliot, **too curt;” and 1 have been compelled to make 
these notes much longer than I liked. Another reason, for my comparative 
minuteness, was, that the accounts of this reign, in most authors, are confused 
and erroneous, particularly in writers of modem times. As in other cases, the 
classical” writers, and the old geographers, referred to by Abu-l-Fa^l, appear 
to have led their votaries astray ; and the names of persons and places are as 
diverse and different as the authors and translators themselves. Elliot’s work 
contains a large amount of most valuable materials,, but the mode of arrange- 
ment tends rather to confuse, as I have previously pointed out. Names of 
persons and places have been introduced from modem translations of works, 
instead of from the originals, where possible. Who would think of appealing 
to Dow or the like for the correct reding of proper names? For example : 
in note at page 19, vol. ii., wherein S. de Sacy is quoted, who says that Dow 
has **Abistagi, sind Subuktagi for Al^€ghin and SAfekifghin^^’* his own 
blunder is far worse than Dow’s, for neither of the words contains any ^ in 
it. See note page 58. In the extract from 'Utbi, page 20, where men- 
tion is made of the ** fountain in one of the ravines of a very lofty mountain 
called the 'Ukba Ghdzak ['Ubbah — ^ —means a p<iss\ into which if any 
JUih is thrown storms arise,” which is quite correct, Dow, in his “Hindostan,” 
page 27, interprets it, if a small quantity of a certain should be thrown,” 
&C. Re3molds, in his version of the KiUlb-i-Yamint, has made terrible work 
of the proper names, which are written all sorts of ways. , He has Simjouti, 
Sinjur, and Simjdr for on£ person ; Basti and Bosti ; Muwid-Addowlat and 
Muwayyad-Addowlat, and the like, in scores of places, 

^ Not mentioned in other authors, and very doubtful. 
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returned to Sb^zntn, where he died at the age of sixty-one, 
after a reign of thirty-three years, in 491 h.* 

His sons were Muhammad, Na$r, Mas’ud, Sultman*, 
Isma’il, *Abd-ur- Rashid, styled ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Amir of 
C^aznin, and Ibrahim, which latter had a son named 
Sultman. 


III. AMlR MUHAMMAD SON OF MAHMOD. 

Jalal-ud-Daulah wa-ud-Din*, Muhammad, was a learned 
and virtuous-minded prince ; and they recite [upon his 
authority a great number of poems in the Arabic lan- 
guage. 

When his father, Sultan Mahmud, died, his brother, 
Mas’ud, was in ’Irah and the great nobles and chiefs of 

^ For the precise date of his.decease^'See note preceding page. Among the 
different coins struck in Ma|^ud*s reign one bore the following inscription : — 

The right hand of the empire, Mahmud Sul$an, son of Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Sabuk- 
Tigtn, Breaker of Idols.** This coin appears to have been struck at Labor, 
in the seventh year of his reign. The following territories are said to have 
been included in his empire : — Cihaznin, Zfbulistan, £hurasan, ShwarSzm, 
Chaghaiiian Tabaristan, Sipahan [Isfahan], Kabul as far as ^innauj [sic in 
MSS.]f the country around Xalinjar, Multan as far as Nahrwalah of Gujarat, 
Somnath, the territory lying on the sea -coast of *Umman, Ku^dar, Sind as far 
as Stwastan bordering on Kirman, Kij, and Makran. His authority in a good 
many of these must have been very nominaL 

* In two MSS. the name of Ma^^ud occurs in place of Sultman, but the 
latter seems to be correct. 

^ Most authors place Mas’ud before his brother Mubammad, and only con- 
sider the latter’s reign to have commenced irfier Mas’ud had been dethroned and 
imprisoned in 432 H. 

* Other writers state that his title was Jaial-ud-Daulah and Jalal-ul-Millat. 
Guztdah says ’Imad-ud-Daulah was his title. His coins have Jalal-ud-Daulah, 
and Jamal-ul-Millat. 

* He was an authority with respect to the text of several Arabic poems. In 
poems like the Mu’allaVat, for example, the texts furnished by various 
philologists differ considerably from each other. The original words arc 

uFj 

^ Mas’iid was, of course, in ’Ira^t as he held the government of all the 
western parts of his father’s empire. He appears to have been at Hamadan— 
but one author, at least, says at I^fahin — ^when his fathers death took place. 
See note * at page 87. Immediately on the decease of Malbntid, the ^ftjib, 
’Alt Ehwesl^wand, who was a relative of the late Sul^Sn, and the ^jib, 
Bak-Ta|^hdt, who was commander of the MdmlQks of the palace^ entered into 
a compact ** that they would act in concert with, and do nothing contnuy to 
each other, but act in harmony in whatever might occur, and careliilly hold the 
dargah or palacenmtil such time as one of the late Sultin’s sons diould ascend 
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the late Sultan’s court, by mutual accord, raised Sultan 
Muhammad to the throne of Gha zntn in the year 421 H. 
He was, however, a man of mild and unaspiring tempera- 
ment, and possessed neither sufficient resolution of heart, 
nor decision of character, to govern the kingdom. A party, 
who were favourably inclined towards Mas’ud, sent com- 
munications to him in *Irak ", upon which he assembled the 
troops of ’Iralf and Khu rasan, with the determination of 
proceeding to fihazmn ; and he marched from ’Irah in that 
direction. 

When the news of his coming, and his intentions, reached 
Ghazntn, Muhammad caused his forces to be got in readi- 
ness, and set out with the purpose of resisting his brother ; 
and *Alt ]Kurbat" was the Hajib-i-Buzurg [Great Cham- 
berlain], and the commander of his army. 

When the forces reached Tigtn-abad, information of the 
advance of Mas’ud having reached the camp of Muhammad, 


the throne, when they would deliver it up, with the country [sic], into his 
hands.’* This compact was entered into by those officers, in the presence of, 
and with the advice, approval, and concurrence of the ’Amtd [not ** AlJ^mad '*1 
Aba Na^r-i-MiahkSjn, the minUter of the late Sullen. 

® says, that in the same year, 421 H., through the endeavours and 

efforts of the ]^jib, ’ Ali TCh wes h awand. and Yusuf, son of Sabuk«Tigtn, brother 
of ‘the late Sultsln, Muhammad was confined within the walls of the citadel of 
Tigtn-abad, and they awaited the arrival of Sul|an Mas’ud, The Ta^kirat-ul- 
Muluk calls the 6rst mentioned person ’Alt, son of I-yal-Arsalan, a relative of 
the late Sul|an Mahmud ; and says that Muhammad made bis uncle [cousin ?] 
Ya’hub, son of Yusuf, commander of his forces, and Eh^jah Aba Sahl [not 
Suhal ”], his minister ; but, that a strong party were inclined to his brother 
Mas’ud. Accordingly, Amtr lyOz, with the Qhuiams, or slaves — the regular 
troops or guards as they may be termed — combined to espouse his cause, 
entered the rqyal stables, mounted the best horses therein, and set out to join 
Mas’ad, who was then at Isfahan. They joined him at NtjihSpar on his 
advance towards^ Gha zntn by way of Hirat. On this Muhammad, with all his 
followers, set out towards Hirat in order to submit to his brother. Oth^t 
writers differ greatly from our author, on very good grounds, in their accounts 
of his reign. Mas’ad is ^id to have written to his brother to say that he had 
no intention or desire to interfere with his sovereignty over the dominions — the 
eastern parts of the empire— left him by their father’s will, but that it was 
absolutely necessary that his, Mas’ad’s, name should be first in the Shntbah. 
Muhammad replied in a surly manner. Mas’ad’s x>artisans then seized Mu- 
hammad, as above related ; and it is ftirther asserted that Muhammad had not, 
as yet, been blinded by them, but that he was deprived of his sight by order of 


Mas’Od. , ^ 

® ’Alt E^rbat and ’Alt Ehwesh&wand refer to one and the same person* 
Eurbat dgnifies “kindred,” “affinity,” and Shwesh&wand, “a kinsman,’ 
“ a xelative.” This is the ’Alt of BaihaVt 
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they seized his person, deprived him of his »ght, and placed 
him in confinement. After this act 'All ^urbat marched 
the troops towards Hirat, in order to meet Sultan Mas’Qd ; 
and, having arrived within one stage of that place, he pro- 
ceeded to present himself before the Sultan. Mas’ud gave 
orders to seize him, and Muhammad’s whole army was 
plundered ' and despoiled. 

On this occasion his reign extended to a period of seven 
months. Subsequently, when Sultan Mas’ud, the Martyr, 
became the victim of misfortune at MaHgalah *, Sultan 
Muhammad, although he had been deprived of his sight, 
was brought forth and placed upon the throne, and he 
brought the army from thence back towards Ghaznin. 

Suljtan Mawdud, the son of Mas’ud, marched out of 
Ghaznin *, with the determination to take revenge upon his 
uncle for his father’s death, overthrew him in the battle 
[which ensued], and put to death his uncle Muhammad with 
all his .ofifspring^. Muhammad, on the second occasion, 
exercised sovereignty for a period of four months. His 
martyrdom* took place in the year 4^2 H. ; and his age 
was forty-five years. 

' In Elliot’s ** History op India,” edited by Professor Dowson of the StaiT 
College, the latter is rather bitter [vol. ii., pref. ix], against the b€ui translation 
of extracts from our author, made for Sir H. Elliot, for his Work, and, in 
several places, cries out against this kind of assistance. I doubt very much, 
however, whether any “officer,” wiUi even 9 , practical smattering of Persian or 
*Urdfli, would have translated — “Ordered his whole 

force to be destn^edy does not mean “to destroy.” Mr. Dowson 

also translates this passage oUJ- — “ When 

Mas’ud was killed at Mdrikala but, as in the case al^ve, does not 

mean ** killed.'' His own words disprove his own translation, for, two pages 
further on, comes the passage, “ but in Mdrfkala his Turk! and Hindi slaves 
revolted, took Aim prisoner^** See. 

* See note * at page 95. 

* See note * at page 96. 

* The Tafkirat-ul-Muluk states that all were put to death by Mawdud, 
except one son, ’Abd-ur-Ral^fm by name. “ Amtr Mawdiid forbade that he 
should be injured, because he had been informed that, at the time of the 
murder of his father, Mas’ud, one of ’Abd-ur-Ralitm’s brothers, out of inso- 
lence, had plucked the diadem which Mas’ud wore from that gallant prince’s 
head, but ’Abd-ur-Rah^ni took it from his brother, and replaced it on the brow 
of Mas’Qd again, and severely rebuked his brother for what he had done. ” 

* For particulars see reign of Mawdud, and notes. His reign is said to have 
extended over a period of nine months. The word signifying martyr, 
also means one who dies for a cause which he thinks just ; and any Muham- 
madan killed in battle is so called. 
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His sons were ’Abd-ur-Ratiman, ’Abd-ur-Ratitm, and 

Abmad. 

IV. suljAn nA§ir.Od-dIn u’llah*, mas’Od, the martyr. 

Sul$an Mas'ud, the Martyr, bore the title of Na$ir-ud-Dtn 
U’llah, and his 'surname was Abu Mas’ud. His birth, and 
that of his brother, Sultan Muhammad, took place on the 
same day 7 . Sultan Mas’ud assumed the sovereigfnty in 
the year 422 H.* He was generous and munificent to so 
great a degree that they called him a second Khallfah ^Alt 
— may God reward him ! — and in valour and prowess he 
was a second Rustapi. No man could lift his mace * with 
one hand from the ground ; and no iron tai^et used to stay 
his arrow*. His father, the Sultan, used to be envious of him, 
and constantly treated him with harshness and severity*, to 
such degree that he preferred a request to the court of 
Baghdad, that the name and title of Muhammad should 
have precedence in the Kh utbah over those of his brother 
Mas'ud. 

• Other writers style him Na§ir-ud-Daulah, aiid Na^ir-ud-Dfn. The 
ut-Taw^fkh gives him the title of Nafir-ud-din U’llah, wa 

U’llah; but Baiha^t, his biographer, styles him ‘•Shib 5 b-ud-Daulah, and 
]g:u|b.ul-MUlai Abt Sa’td-i-Mas’ud.” 

^ It does not follow that they were twins, 

® He ascended the throne of Gh azntn. at HirS,t, on the 1st of Jam 3 df-ul- 
Awwal, 422 H., soon after which he gave orders to put the ^ajib, ’Alt 
Khweahftwand. and his brother Mangtmk, to death, and confiscated all their 
property. The Muntakhab-ut-TawadJdl agrees in this statement, and adds 
farther, that.’ Alt Shweshawand, the l^jib^ had taken an active part in luisix^ 
Mutuumnad to the throne, and had subsequenUy acted perfidiously towards 
him. 

• Mr. E. Thomas, in his nunusmatic •• Chronicles of the PathAn kings of 
Delhi,” asserts [p. 79], with re^ct to a coin of the Turkish slave-king, I-yal- 
timish, that the mace is “the j^ial weapon of the great Mahmdd.” The 
statement is erroneous, as-shown in the text. The mace was, by no means, 
an uncommon weapon in those days. See also under reign of Sul^ 

son of Arsal&n gh&h^ last reign of Section XII. 

» Mr. Dowson translates this passage [in the original—^! Jrf ^ ^ J 

*»] •• and even an elephant could not stand before him. ” The word here 

used signifies a plate of iron placed on a post used for tilting at, and as a butt 
for arrows. 

• Mas’ad, on one occasion, when writing to his envoy in TurkistSn, men* 
tions his father’s having once ordered him back from Hirat, when there as 
governor, and sent him to Multin, where he was kept in durance, but that he 
was never considered in any other light than his father’s heir. 

G 2 
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Kh waiah Abu Na.sr~i~MishkS,n * says : " When the [Kha -’ 
tifah’a] tetters patent were being read out in the audience 
hall of Sultan Mcthmud, a weight came over the hearts of 
the great nobles and chiefs, as well as my own, because the 
marl^ of majesty and nobility of mind were more promi- 
nently impressed upon the brow of Mas'ud. When Sultan 
Mas’ud came out from his father’s presence, I, Abu Nasr-i- 
Mishkan. went out after him, and I said : * O Prince, a 
heavy load has overcome the hearts of us, your servants, on 
account of the reversal of your august title in the mandate 
of the TCha lifah/ M as’ud replied : * Do not you be grieved . 
Have you not heard that " the sword is a truer authority 
than any writing ? ” ’ and commanded me to go back again. 

By the time that I returned to the audience-chamber 
informants had already, without loss of time, acquainted the 
Suljtan of this obsequiousness of mine, and he summoned 
me before him. When I came into the presence of Sultan 
Mahmud, he demanded, saying, ' Wherefore didst thou go 
out after Mas’ud, and what wast thou speaking about ?’ 

I related all that occurred without withholding any thing, 
for, had I concealed any thing, my life would have been in 
danger. The Sultan said : * I am aware that, in every 
respect, Mas’ud excels Muhammad, and that after my time 
the sovereignty will fall into the possession of Mas’ud 
and I use so much ceremony now that this poor Muhammad 
may, during my lifetime, experience a little honour and 

* Mas’udy as soon as he assumed the sovereignty, appointed this same 
person — whose proper name is Shw§jah-i-’Amid, Abu Na^r-i-Mishhftn, Al- 
Zawz^t — ^his confidant and secretary, which was the same office as he had 
held under the late Sult^ Mahmud ; and Tahir, the Dabtr [secretary], who 
had previously held that office, was removed. In 423 H., Hasnak, who bore 
the title of Shftiyh.iil.inia^tr [great, honourable, &c.], who had been Waztr 
to Sul^An Mahmud, and had also held the same office under Muhammad, was 
gibbeted by order of Mas’ud, because he had been the most active in depriving 
him of the throne. He had, in all probability, influenced Mahmud in his 
harsh treatment of Mas’ud. In 426 H. Mas’ud ordered Shwajah-i-FSfil, 
Ahmad, son of l^JUisan, Al-Maimandf [from his native place, Maimand, a 
small town of Crhaznfnl. who had been long kept in prison by his late father, 
to be set at liberty, after which Mas’ild made him his Waztr. It was on this 
occasion that he drew up his celebrated Mua^afat, or stipulations on his duties, 
to be observed between his sovereign and himself, and which each of them 
swore to observe. 

* Our author does not appear to have known that MahmQd, his hither, had 
declared Mas’ikl his heir, and made the whole of his u/tTf or tribe swear 
allegiance to him in 408 h. See note *, p. 85. 
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gratification^ which, after I am gone, will not be left to 
him/ The mercy of God be upon them ! " 

The U^wajah, Abu Nasr-i«Mishkanp says, In this occur- 
rence two things astonished me : one was the answer of 
Mas’ud to me, spoken with such wisdom and discern- 
ment, and the second, the greatness of mind, and the 
perfect supervision of Mahmud, that such a trivial act of 
attachment could not escape him.” 

When Mahmud subdued Trah he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas’ud ; and, previous to that event, the 
city of Hirat, and Kh urasan, had been ruled in Mas’ud's 
name\ When he ascended the throne of Safahan*, he 
seized the territory of Rai, Kazwin, and Hamadan, and the 
country of Taram^all which he conquered, and he likewise 
overcame the Dilaman*. On several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the Court of the 
Kh alifahs, After the decease of his father, Mahmud, he 
came to Gh aznin. and took the government of his father’s 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led armies 
into Hindustan*, and carried on holy wars as by law en- 
joined. On another occasion^ he marched into Tabaristan 

* See note •, p. 85. ' 

* l^faliSn or ^&han. 

7 T^ram is in Lar, or Laristan* a province of Persia. 

* Mas*iid, in 424 H., wrested Kirman from the Buwiah dynasty, who had 
long since declined ; and sent Ahmad, 5ion of ’Alt, son of Nugh-Tigtn, thither 
as governor. This, however, could have been temporary on^y, for in 433 h., 
after Mas’ikPs death, Iglara-Arsalan Beg, son of Jaghar Beg, wrested JGrman 
out of the hands of Bahiam, son of 'Alt, the governor on the part of the 
Ptalamah sovereign, Abu Kalinjar, son of Sulf^-ud-Daulah, son of Bldi 2 -ud- 
Daulah, son of *Izz-ud-Daulah, son of Rukn-ud>Daulah. See note ' to page 
66. After this, eleven princes of the race of Saljuh reigned in KirmSo. 

* In the year 772 H., Sultan Firhz, Tughluh* was encamped near a place 
named Zafar-abaUl, on his return from BangiU. This was before he gave orders 
to found JunpQr [vuL Jounpoor]. ** At this place were the ruins of several 
idol-temples, destrcfyed by Sult^m Mas’ud, the Victorious, during one of his 
campaigns in Hindiistan. A fort there still retains [i. e. when the author, from ^ 
whom the extract is taken, wrote] the name of Karar-kot, from Karfir-Blr, a 
demon killed by RSjah R2m Chand, in the TretS Jug." If it had not been 
stated that Mas’Qd destroyed these temples, I should be inclined to think this- 
must refer to MuS’Qd-i-Ksurtm, only he sent his ^Uljlb, and did not make a 
campaign in India in person, that I am aware of. BaihaVl mentions nothing 
more than the expedition against Hfinsf, in his work. Our author does not 
mention his authority for the statement that Mas’ud led armies into India 
upon several occasions. 

* Not *• twice.* 
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and Mazandaran ; and, at the end of his reign, the SaljQ^s 
rose against him*. On three several occasions he overthrew 
them in battle within the confines of Marw and Sarakhs ; but, 
in the end, since it was the Divine will that the country 
of Khurasan should pass unto the race of Salju^, he 
encountered them in battle in Dae-k^n [Tal-kan]*, and for 

* Isdi*fl-i-BeghUs son of Sulfman, son of Salju]^, who had been immured 

within the walls of the fortress of Kalinjar, died there in 426 H. In the same 
year, Ja£^ar Beg, or Jaghart B^, as he is also called [eiaf — a name 

which most oriental writers, and all Englbh writers but one, have, most 
erroneously, supposed to be ‘*JaTar” Beg — son of Abu SulimEn-i-Dii'ud, son 
of MikH’il, son of Salju^ son of Lu^man, rose, aiid took up his quarters at 
Marw. In the following year, Mas'ud made all those persons who had 
received grants or presents from his brother, Muhammad/ refund them. This 
was done quite against the urgent remonstrances o{ his Waztr. The sum pro* 
duced is said to have amounted to eighty times a thousand thousand of dirants. 
In 429 H., X^Chril Beg, son of Mika*il, son of SaljuVt assumed sovereignty at 
Ni8h^pur> ^nd from that date their dynasty commenced. 

* This battle was fought in 431 H., but some writers differ as to 430, 431, 

and 432 H. The scene of the encounter is said to have been the desert tract 
between Marw and Sarakhs, three marches from the former, near the fort of 
DandanV^ of Marw,” which name is sometimes written Dandan^an, Dfdan- 
kan, and in other ways. It occurs, with a slight variation, in the Masalik wa 
Mamalik in one place, but it is correctly called another ; and also 

occurs in Ibn ^aukal, in Baihakt, Yafa’f, Gusidah, JamP-ut-Tawarfkh» Lubb* 
ut-Tawar}kh» and the works of some other writers who copy from them, the 
only difference in writing the words being — .>U0jJb — 

— and the like. It is the ** Dandanekan ” of Abu-l-Fida [Geo. Reiske. 
P* 345I describes it as a small town of Khurasan celebrated for its cotton 
manufactures. 

These names are however mere errors for Jal-k^ which famous place, 
and of TukharistSn, are commonly mistaken the one for the other, as 

done by our author in the text abov^ or rather some scribe for him, because, 
at page 46, and other places, and in the last Section, the name is correctly 
given, and also an account of the siege of Nafir Koh of T&l-k^ hy the Chingiz 
Khan. In carelessly written MSS.^ scribes make very little difference between 
the letter i [r here] without the points, and ) — /—thus and The 

way in which the error of Dae-kan arose can thus be accounted for. Some 
early scribe read the letter k — ( — ^as the two letters b — dd — and the J was 
mistaken for » Q]. The other words mentioned above evidently arose in the 
same way, through some scribe, writing carelessly or quickly, prefixing two 
letters — — one without points, which was subsequently read by some for i — 
e — and by others for J — n — or through writing dd — the first syllable of 
twice over, or putting one letter before the other. 

Mr. Gowson [Elliot’s India, Vol. II., page 273], who appears to have 
implicitly followed the printed text, has “Tdlikin.” This incorrect name, 
sometimes varied to Talikhin,’* is generally applied by European writers to 
7 ^e-k^ of TukliarisUin, without being aware of the existence of Tal-k&n of 
Khur^n, or at least, without being aware of the difference between the names 
of the two places. 
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three successive days he assailed And struggled with them ; 
and on the third day, which was Friday, the Sult&n was 
defeated, and retreated to Ghaznin by the way of QhnijistS.n. 

Through the great dread which had now overcome him, 
he collected his treasures together, and came- towards Hin> 
dustan ; and at Matigalah \ his Turkish and Hindu slaves 
revolted against him, seized his person, and [again] set 
up his brother, Muhammad, upon the throne, and sent 
Mas’ud to the fortress of Gtrl * ; and, in 43s H., he was 
martyred*. His age was forty-five years ; and the period 
of his reign was nine years, and a little over. His sons 
were Maudud, Majdud', Muhammad, Ibrahim, Iztd-ym*, 
Famikh-zad. Shuia*. Mardan Shah, and 'All. 

V. shihAb-ud-daulah. maudOd, son of MAS’OD. 

Shihab-ud-Daulah. Abu Sa’d-i-Maudud *, son of Na^ir- 
ud-din U’llah, Mas’ud, when the tidings of his father’s 
murder reached him*, ascended the throne of his father’s 
dominions. 

• A pass, in ancient times somewhat difficult, situated between RSwal Pindf 

and Attak, a few miles east of Abdal. Tlie hills around used to be 

infested with robbers, who generally chose this pass for attacking travellers 
and karwans of traders, hence the name “ Mart-galah.” The emperor Akbar 
had a good road carried through the pass for about two miles. I have 
noticed it in my paper — " Diary of a March with the Bombay Column of the 
Army of the Panjab,” — contained in the Transactions of the Bombay Geogra- 
phical Society for 1850-51. 

• BaihaVt writes it Gtrt [uE/iJ] and others write it Girt and Gtri 

tl/]. 

• He was not murdered until the nth of Jamadt-ul-Awwal of the following 
year, 433 H.,.at which time, his nephew, Ahmad, son of the blind Muhammad, 
pretending it was his father’s command, put Mas’ud to death, after a reign of 
a few days over eleven years, not nine as our author states, because he 
ascended the throne on the ist of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 4Z2 H., and was mur- 
dered in the very same month of the year 433 H. ; but he had certainly been 
in confinement since the previous year. Muhammad is said to have lamented 
this act, and greatly reproached the murderers. 

^ Appointed governor of the territory east of the Indus, with his head- 
quarters at lAhor, in ?t-Ea’dah, 4^7 H. Baihah! mentions two others, but 
merely gives the title of one— Amtr-i-Sa’td— to whom Mas’Gd was much 
attached, and whom he proposed to make his heir, but he died at ^Hiuzntn in 
429 H. The other-was named Abd-ur-RarzaV* 

» Styled by some authors Sbihab-ud-Daulah, and l^utb-ul-Millat, ’Abd-ul- 
Fath-i-Maud&d, and Maudud-i-Qhazt. According to BaihaVl, Mas’Od’s title 
was Sbih&b-ud-Daulah and E^tk-ul-Millat. 

» Maudud was at Balkb, when the tidings of his father’s imprisonment and 
murder reached him. He set out for Gbazntn without delay. See note *, p. 96. 
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At the period that SultSLn Mas^ud was about to proceed 
into Hindustan, he had established Maudud as his lieu- 
tenant over the territory of Gh azntn. and its dependencies. 
Maudud assumed the throne in 43a H., and assembled an 
army, in order to revenge his father, and commenced his 
march towards Hindust^ 

Sultw Muhammad, son of Mahmud, who was Maudud*s 
uncle, had been brought forth from his place of confine- 
ment, by the rebellious retinue [of Ma^’ud], and had been 
raised to the throne by them, who, with their loins girded, 
stood before him [to do his behests]. The great nobles of 
Hindustan submitted to him ; and the Turkish slaves of 
Mahmud and of Mas’ud, who had acted so perfidiously and 
with such hostility towards the latter, all had gone over to 
Muhammad, and espoused his cause. After he had been 
made sovereign by them four months, an encounter took 
place between Maudud and his uncle ; and, by the will of 
the Most High, the victory was bestowed upon Maudud, 
within the limits of Nagrahar [Nangrahar *], and Muham- 


1 Guztdah diflfers in the account of this afl&ir. ** When hostilities arose 
between Mas’hd, and the SaljhVs, and Mas’ud hhd been defeated, he had to 
retreat to Qliaznfn. He then determined to retire into Hindhst&n [which in 
nearly every case should be understood to mean the Panj&b, except in the case 
of occasional expeditions beyond]. After Mas’ud had pass^ the Jtlam [^i^] 
his troops mutinied against him, and carried away the blind Muhammad from 
him, after which they placed a throne upon the back of an elephant, and 
seated Muhammad thereon. They then conducted him through the whole 
army ; and Mas’ud was seized and brought before his sightless brother.” The 
T2rtkh-i-lbr&htmt, while confirming this, with the exception of mentioning 
the Ab-i-Sind, instead of the jtlam, adds that Muhammad gave up the direction 
of the affairs of government to his son, Ahmad, and that Muhammad only im- 
piisoned his brother Mas’ud ; but Ahmad directed that he ^ould be .-put to 
death. This statement is confirmed by most other historians^ Mas’iid’s object 
in proceeding into India, or rather his territory on the Indus and in the Panj&b, 
was to raise a fresh army in order to take vengeance upon the Salju^s. 

> MandQd, on hearing of his father’s murder, advanced with his troops 
towards Giiazntn to secure the capital ; and Muhn^mad, who was on the con- 
fines of Sind [i. e. on the Indus, in the Sind SSgar Do-kb], also hastened 
towards Ghazntn for a similar purpose. Every copy of the work I have seen 
has the name NagrahSr as plainly written as it is possible to write, yet Mr. 
Dowson translates it by the impossible name of ** Tak4Mrhdrtldy*^ and makes 
the error worse, by addings in a note [Elliot, vol. 4 i. p. 274] — “ or ‘ Bakarhi,’ 
perhaps Bakhrila [Firishta’s text ^Depfir,’ not ^ Duntoor,’ as in Briggs’* 
translation].” Why BakhrdUL” is fixed upon thus at hap-hazaid, it would 
be highly interesting to know. .Was it because there is a place mut of 
the Mkrgalah Pass called dlJC — ^Bak^ffUi, which happened to be not far off 
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mad was taken prisoner, together with bis children and 
dependents. SuItSn MaudQd wreaked veng'eance upon 
him for his father's fall ; and the murderers of his lather, 
both Turk and Taztk, he put to death, and thereby gained 
fame and great distinction. Whoever were implicated in 
the shedding of his father’s blood, the whole of them he 
put to death. 

He returned again to Ghay-ntn, and took possession of 
the different parts of his father’s dominions. He reigned 
for a period of nine years, and died ; and his age was thirty- 
nine years *. 

His sons were Mansur, Muhammad, and Mahmud ; and 
the latter had a son named Suliman. 

VI. *ALl, SON OF MAS’OD, AND MUl^AMMAD, SON OF 

maudOd, in association < 

These two princes, uncle and nephew, were raised to the 

towards the Jihlam ? Which is the most natural — one force marching 
from Ohaantn, and another mardhing towards it from the Mirgalah Pass — 
that they should meet about half-way, or at Bak-i^lah ? A glance at a map 
would show at once where those places lie. Maudud founded a BSzftr or 
emporium, at the place where he gained this victory, which Baiha^ calls 
DtnQr, and named it Fath'&bfid, which, in the advance to Klbul, in 1842, 
was ocempied by the troops under the command of Gen. Sir R. Sale, G.C.B. 
The name has been incorrectly spelt, as usual, Futtehabad. Maudhd gidned 
this battle 434 H. 

* Our author has omitted to mention some of the chief events of his reign, 
as well as the date of his death. Both Guztdah and Fa^ib-t, as well as several 
other writers, state that MaudQd died in the month of Rajab, 441 h., of colic, 
when on his way to meet Jaghar Beg, bis father’s old foe, whose daughter he 
had married. The capital of Jaghar Beg, at this time, was Marw. 

^ A very unlikely arrangement, to say the least of it. Our author, here, is 
at variance with all works of undoubted authority. YQfa’I, Fafib-ft the 
NigSm-ut-Tawartkh of Bai^awt, Guztdah, rJa}ian-Ara, Lubb-ut-Tawijrtkb» 
Fanftkatt,' and several others state, generally, that on the death of Mau- 
dQd, his son Mas’ud, in accordance with his father’s will, was nused to 
the throne, and that his mother, the daughter of Jaguar Beg, SaljObt, b^an 
to administer the government in his name, he being a child of thm years of 
age. After he had been one month on the throne — some say ten days — ^with 
his mother’s consent and approbation, the great nobles and grandees, by 
mutual agreement, set the child aside, and raised his uncle, Bahft-nd-Otn, 
’Alt, to the throne. No writer that I am acquainted with says one word about 
nev rulers in joint occupation of the throne, except our author, who also 
makes a great blunder in calling MaudQd’s infant son, Mas’QcL by the name of 
** Mubammad.” A very good reasem is given in Oustdah for the childls halag 
set aside. Bahk-ud-Daulah, ’Alt, married his brotner MaadOrFa widow* 00 
which she, probably, did not much mind her infiuU son beiqg Mt aside fee her 
new htuband. 
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throne by the Turks and the chief men of the kingdom. 
Each and every person took possession of some office or 
other. As the two princes possessed neither capacity nor 
ability, and neither authority nor control, the utmost dis- 
order and detriment continued to arise in the affairs of the 
country, the condition of the soldiery, and of the people in 
general. After two months* they raised Sultan 'Abd-ur- 
Rashid to the throne, and sent the two princes back to a 
fortress again. 

VII. *ABD.UR-RA^lD, SON OF MAI^MCD. 

Sultan 'Izz-ud-Daulah-i-’Abd-ur-Rashtd ascended the 
throne in 441 H. *. He' was an enlightened and intelligent 
man, and was a depository of the oral traditions, which he 
was wont to narrate ^ ; but he did not possess much 
strength of mind or intrepidity. 

Seeing the repeated and successive changes and revolu- 
tions in the sovereignty, the Salju^s on the side of Khura- 
san coveted the throne of Ghazntn *. The sovereignty of 

** Fanakatt and Tarfkll-i-IbriLhimt say ’Alt reigned two years, after which, 
on ’Abd'Ur-Rashtd rebelling, he fled from Gha zntn. Gu^dah agrees as to 
the number of years that ’Alt reigned, but says that his reign terminated in 
443 H. , and calls ’Abd»ur-Rashtd his uncle, 

• Under the events of the year 443 H., Fa^ih-t notices — ‘‘a battle between 
Majd-ud-Daulah, Abu Man^ur-i-* Abd-ur-Raahtd, son of Mahmud-i- Ghih d. and 
Bsdul-ud-Daulah, ’Alt, son of Mas’ud, and the overthrow of ’Alt after a reign, 
at Qhs^ntn, of one year, and the accession of Majd*ud-Daulah before men- 
tioned.” Other authors also call him Majd-ud-Daul^ Yafa’t says that ’Abd- 
ur-Rashtd, who had for years been imprisoned in a fortress, escaped, raised 
forces, overthrew ’Alt, and ascended the throne. 

I Translated by Mr. Dowson — **used to listen to chronicles and lorite his- 
lory / ” The original is j ^ 1,^1 

* A much more probable cause is given for the advance of the SaljQ^ in 
other histories, which is as follows : — ** Alter ’Abd-ur-Rashtd had reigned one 
year, the daughter of Jafi^har Be& in order to revenge the loss of her second 
husband, ’Alt, brought an army of Salju^Ls against him.” It is farther stated 
that among the slaves of the Mahmudt dynasty was one named Tugfaril^ who 
was Amtr-ul-Umra, who went and joined the Saljlit»» conspired with them, 
fought a battle against ’ Abd-ur-Rashtd, and took him prisoner* The daughter 
of Jaghar Beg, widow of Maudud and ’Alt, made ’Abd-ur.Kashtd over to 
‘fugjiril, and returned herself to SllurdsSn. ^^ghril imprisoned him in a 
fortress in the district of Maid&n [near KiLbul]. ’Abd-ur-Rathtd was of such 
weak mtellect that on one occasion, when JSigjxTil was playing at dpiugftn 
thdre, ’Abd-ur-Rs^hld caipe forth to see the sport, and applauded TughriL 
After n time ’Abd-ur Raftlitd was^ put to death, at which period nine of the 
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KfaurSsSn had passed to Da’Qd ; and Alb-ArsalSn^ his son, 
having become tile commander of his forces, they deter* 
mined to advance against Qhazntn. Alb-Arsa!an entered 
[the country] by way of Xul^aristan, with a numerous 
army ; and his father, Da’ud, advanced upon Bust, by way 
of StstSn. 

Sultan *Abd-ur*Rashid caused his forces to be got ready, 
and made Xu^hrilt who was one of the slaves of Mahmiid, 
and a .man of consummate valour, general over them, and 
sent him against Alb-Arsal^. In front of the darah * of 
Kl^umar he inflicted a defeat upon Alb-Arsalan, and from 
thence pushed on towards Bust, and arrived there with the 
utmost expedition. When he came up with Da’Qd, the 
latter retired before him, and X^ghril pursued him into 
StstSn, and overthrew BeghO. the uncle of Da’ud. 

Xughril having gained two or three such like successes, 
returned to Qhazntn, seized Sultan ’Abd-ur-Rashid. and 
put him to death, after which he ascended the throne 
himself. 

’Abd-ur-Rashtd’s reign was two years and a half, and 
his age was -thirty years *. 

VIII. TUGHRIL. AL-MAL’CN, OR THE EXECRATED*. 

Xughdl was one of Mahmud’s slaves, and was endowed 


grandsons of Ma]|^nud were still living. Yafa’f states that *Abd-ur-Raahtd 
reigned nearly seven years, and died 450 is. No mention of Tughril is made ; 

' and the author passes immediately on to Ibrahim, without any nbtice of Far- 
ruldl-aSd ; but that work only contains a brief notice of the Ghasnawt rulers 
after Mas’ud the Martyr. The Ta^kirat-ulnMuluk states tkat he reigned four 
years. Fa^ik-t states, and the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh agrees, that ’Abd-ur- 
Rashtd succeeded in 443 H., was imprisoned in 444 H., by Tuf^iril, who was 
put to death the same year, and that Farrukll-zdd succeeded ; but makes no 
mention of ’Abd-ur- Rashid’s death, Fanakati says he died 450 H., and then 
makes a sudden jump from ’ Abd-ur-Rashid to Sultan Ibridifm, Baif awt, in 
the Nifim-ut-TawSrikht makes no mention of Tughril or the reign of Far« 
mkh-sild, and says that *Abd-ur- Rashid reigned seven years, and died in 
445 H., and yet states that his successor, Ibrahim, reigned from 450 H. to 
AQ2 H. 

* A ** Darah ’^ signifies a valhy between two hills, through which a stream 
flows, and a pose between two mountains. 

» ^ *Abd»ur-Rafihtd was present with his broth^ Mas’ud at th^* battle of Dan« 
^UinkSd, or Dfte-kS^ • 

* Authors of any authority do not give Tughril a place among the 80ve«‘ 
rdgnsi because was an usurper of forty days. 
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with great intrepidity and valour. During the reign of 
SultSn Maudud, he left <3h^ntn, and went into KhurSsSn. 
and entered the service of the Saljuhs. He remained there 
for a considerable time, and made himself acquainted with 
their mode of warfare ; and returned to Cha rntn again in 
the reign of *Abd-ur-Rashld. He seized ’Abd-ur-Rash^d* 
and slew him, along with eleven other princes, and usurped 
the throne of ^^aznln, and reigned over the country for a 
period of forty days, during which he practised great in- 
justice and tyranny. 

They inquired of him, saying: “Whence didst thou 
acquire ambition to reign?” He replied : "At the time 
that *Abd-ur-Rashid was sending me forth to do battle 
against Alb-Arsalan and DS*ud, and was giving me my 
instructions, and had placed his hand in mine *, terror had 
overcome him to that degree; that 1 could hear his very 
bones rattling from the state of trembling he was in. I 
knew that this pusillanimous man was incapable of sove- 
reignty, and the ambition of reigning entered my heart.” 

After forty days of his rule had expired, a Turk named 
Nush-Tigin. a Silah-dar, or armour-bearer, who happened 
to be standing behind Tughril, entered into an agreement 
with another, his friend, and they slew *yughril upon the 
throne itself; after which they brought out his head, and 
fixed it upon a pole, and had it paraded round the city ; 
so that the people became free from anxiety and care \ 


IX. farrukh-zAd. son of mas’Od*. 

At the time that Almighty God brought down upon 
' Tughril the just reward of his crimes, and delivered the 

* The mode of making a compact — giving one’s ri^t band. 

4 After Xughril had put all the princes he oodld lay bis hands on to death, 
he compelled a daughter of the late Sulfin Bias’fld to become his wife. Soon 
after he made a great entertainment, when a number of champions, filled with 
loyalty to the Matunudt dynasty, attadred him, and cut him to pieces. 

■ Gustdah, Fafih-t,.and Tkrtl^-i-Ibifihtmt, strange to mj, call Farra]dl«sid 
son of ’Abd-ur-Raohtd. His title was Jamfil-nd-Da^ah, but, in the MuntaJdl- 
ab-ut-Taw&rtldh is* styled Tmftd-ud-Daiilah, son of Mai^tld. Baihal^v 1 a 
oommenciDg one of the chapteis of his work, states that he ** began it in 
^ijjah, 450 H., in the reign of the Sultto-i-Mnaffani, Abfi SbnjiM-Famildi- 
lid.’* 
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people from his unbearable tyranny, and unlimited oppres- 
sion, two* princes of the Mas'udt family remained alive 
immured within the fortress of Bar-ghund *— one IbrShtm, 
the other Farrukh-z5d. 

The accursed Jus^ril had despatched a party to that 
fortress for the purpose of putting them to death ; but the 
seneschal, who was stationed therein, had taken one day to 
consider the matter, and had kept the party in question 
without the gates, under the agreement that they should 
be admitted on the following day, to carry out that wicked 
mandate. Suddenly, carrier pigeons* arrived there, bearing 
the news of Tughril the Accursed having been killed. 

After that execrable [man] was slain at Ghaznin. by the 
hand of Nush-Tigln. the chief men of the empire, and the 
Maliks, and JHajibs, sought for a sovereign. It was found 
that two princes .still remained, immured within the walls 
of the fortress ofBar-ghund ; so all of them set out toivards 
that fortress, and desired to raise Ibrahim to the throne: 
but his august frame had become overpowered by infirmity, 
and, as delay was impossible, they brought forth Farrufch- 
z3d, and congratulated him on his accession to the sove- 
reignty, on Saturday, the 9th of the month ^i-l-]^a'dah, 

344 H. 

Sultan Farrukh-zad was a man of mild and amiable dis- 
position, and just. As soon as he ascended the throne, he 

* Gozfdah says three — IbrShtm, FaiTu]A-»ld, and Shnja’. 

r The same fortress is mentioned in Baiha)d. Guztdah says fihihul [<^]. 
Bar [,*] in the Afi^lfin language signifies “on,” “upon,” &c., and ^un 4 
“round,” “circular,” and the like, as “a mound, a blufi^ a detached 
hill,” &C. A few copies haye Buz-Ghund. 

• £t>ery rt^of t]>e work collated has [with two exceptions, whidi have 

the word signifying “birds,” &c., as plainly written as it is possible to 
write ; but in the printed text substituted, and Mr. Dowson, 

of course, follovfs the printed text That carrier pigeons, or rather doves, were 
in use long before, for transmitting news speedily, see note • at p 37. When 
the Crusaders under Godfrey were passing through the narrow defiles of Judea, 
a white dove, with a letter tied under its wing, from one Musalndn Amir to 
his superior, gave information to the Crusaders of the foe’s designs. This was 
but a short time previous to Farrukh-sad’s reign. §Bl 5 h-ud-Dtn, subsequently 
to also esUblished '* pigeon posts ” for the conveyance of news ; and, in 
the latter part of A.D. 1179, when defeated by the Crusaders under Baldwin 
IV., the Count of Tripoli, the Grand Master cof the Hospiulleis, and the 
Templars, near Jerusalem, “a victory was proclaimed at Cairo [^lihirah], and 
pigeosu spread the triumphant news over Egypt, to quiet the spirits of the 
public,” by JaUl^ud-Dtn’s desire. 
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remitted the revenue of the territory of ZSwulistSn, which 
had become ruined through [the levying of] heavy contri- 
butions in taxes and supplies*, so that it became pros- 
perous again He brought under his control the frontier 
provinces of the empire, and governed his people with 
benevolence. He reigned seven years *, when, suddenly, he 
was carried off by colic *, in the year 451 H., at the age of 
thirty-four years *. 

X. SULTAN ibrAhIm, sayyid-us-salAjIn*. 

Sult^ Zahir-ud-Daulah, Na$ir-ul-Millat, Ra^ft-nd-Dtn, 

* The original text is j — * Awdriz^wa^mUndt [not *‘miitAn”l 

which Mr. Dowson icoAets—** disease and murrain^** and adds, in a note — 
** Awdru-o-mtSldn, The former words [sic] mean literally diseases, but it [sic] 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.” 
Does ** mundi ” also mean “ murrain *^ in the body politic ? 

^ The Tafkirat-ul-Muluk mentions that, soon after the accession of Fa milrh , 
cad, the Salju^s advanced towards GhtLzntn in great force, and were 
encountered by FarruUl-z&d and his forces. The SaljuVs were defeated and 
numbers slain, and some made prisoners. Subsequently, Alb-Arsal£n lulvanced 
against Ghazntn, fought a battle, and gained a victory, in which most of the 
Mahmhdl chiefs were made captive, and carried away into Khu rasan. At 
last an accommodation was come to, and some of the captives were set free. 

* Fquukh'zSdt according to Guztdah, reigned six years, in which several 
other authors agree ; but the former gives the year 450 h., as that of his death, 
and says he bequeathed his sovereignty to his cousin, Ibrahtm. Fa^ih-t agrees 
in this, and also as to the year ; but states that he reigned seven years, which 
is apparently correct, he having ascended the throne in the eleventh month of 
the year 443 H., and died in 450 H. According to Baihaht» just quoted, we 
find he was alive in the last month of 450 H., but, as he died suddenly, he 
might have died in that same month. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarfkh, however, 
says he began to reign Saturday, 9th of ^i-](pi’dah, 444 h., and died, in $afar, 
451 H. Yifa’t agrees with Fa^ih-t* and states that Ibrahim succeeded in 
450 H. In the latter part of the year preceding Fami]ch-z^’s death, Alb- 
ArsaUUi, who had succeeded his father, Jaghar 3 eg> over the territory of 
Shurfi^m, ousted his great uncl^ Begh^ from Hii&t, and had the Sliutbah 
read there for himself. 

* The word used for colic is and described as a pain in the boweb 
and in the side, but I suspect it must be some type of cholera or inflammation, 
as it seems to have carried off several of this dynasty. 

* Among the Waztrs or Minbters of Farrukh-z^d was Shwajah Abu Bikr- 
i-^alih* vlio had previously held the government of Hindustan. Among the 
celebrated personages who died during his reign was Abu-Najm-i-Iyiz, Ut- 
m&k or l-m&kt the ^lave of Sult&n Mahmud, famous under the name of ly&z. 
He died in the month of Rabl’-ul-Awwal, 449 H. 

* Sayyid here means **lord,” ••prince,” •• chief ot” &c.« His correct title, 
as given by most authors, is Zahlr-ud-Daulah, Abu Mufafiar-i-lbrfthtm. The 
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Ibiilhtm, son of Mas’Qd, the Martyr, was a great and illus- 
trious monarch, learned and accomplished, just and Gk>d- 
fearing, benevolent and compassionate, the friend of the 
learned; and supporter of religion. 

After Fami^-zad had ascended the throne, Ibrahim 
had been removed from the fortress of Bar-ghund to the 
fortress of Nple * ; and, when Farrukh-z5d died, all hearts 
decided upon the sovereignty of Ibrahim. The Sarhang 
Hasan, proceeded to his presence, and, accompanied by the 
chief persons in the state, conducted him from the fortress; 
and, on a Monday, at an auspicious conjunction of the 
planets in the high vault above, he ascended the throne. 
The day after he performed the customary mourning cere- 
tponies for the Amir-i-Hamid — ^the Laudable Amir — Far- 
rukh-zad. his brother, and paid a visit to his tomb, and to 
the tombs of his ancestors ; and all the great nobles, 
ministers, and most distinguished personages accompanied 
him on foot, for he did not show [particular] -favour or 
familiarity towards any person soever, and, on this account, 
awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people*. 

When the intelligence of his accession to the throne 
reached Da’ud, the Saljuh** he sent an embassy into Khu - 
rasan ; and entered into a treaty of peace with him. After 
Da’ud [died] his son, Alb-Arsalan, continued to abide by 
it; and Ibr|ihim brought under his entire control the 

Other titles, given by our author, are not mentioned by other writers. He was 
abstenuous and continent, and renowned for his tact and excellent judgment, 
^e wrote a beautiful hand, and eveiy year sent a copy the ]^ur*&D, written 
by himself, to Makkah, with other valuable offerir^. Guztdah sa3r8 the 
Salj(i]^t monarchs used to style him ** father;” and, when they addressed a 
comipunication to him, used to write his titles at the top of it. 

* This fortress was situated in the district of WajfristSn. 

^ The meaning assigned to this word generally is — A commissary, a fter* 
jeant, a commander, a superior officer,” &c. ; but, in the Burhan-lgulti*, and 
other works of authority in these matters, it seems, more correctly, an officer 
who marched in front of the troops bearing the standard — equivalent to the 
Italian gonfiUonier, 

* Mr. Dowson' translates this : He bestowed no favours upon any one, and 

hence apprehensions about his rule took possession of the hearts tf the people* ^ 
The original is 3' ***dil*» f s*»«* 

^ Di’ud died, according to most authorities, in Rajab, 451 H., though one 
^ says it took place in 452 H., and another in 453 H. Fa^iti-f says, ** In the 
year succeeding that in which Ibriffifm ascended the throne, Ja^Siar Beg died.” 
At all events he died a considerable time before Jughnl, his brother. 
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dominions of his ancestors *. The troubles and disorders 
which had fallen upon that empire, through the vicissi- 
tudes of the times, and continual warfare, were all, during 
his reign, remedied and rectified, and the afiairs of the 
empire of the great Mahmud assumed fresh vigour. The 
ruinous places in the country were again repaired and 
restored, and he founded several towns *, such as Jatr- 
abad (?) TCha ir-abad. Aimin-abad, and others in different 
parts. 

During his reign many astonishing and uncommon occur- 
rences took place ; and Da’ud, the SaljuV, whose ravages, 
inroads, conflicts, and conquests might vie with the flashing 
lightning, died. 

The birth of IbriLhtm took place in the year of the con- 
quest of Gurgan, in 434 H., in the province of Hirat, and 
that monarch had forty daughters and thirty-six sons. All 
the daughters were given in marriage to illustrious Sayyids, 
and dignified 'Ulama * ; and one of those princesses was 
married to the great-great-grandfather of [the author] Min- 
haj-i-Saraj, and this was the cause of the removal of the 
writer’s ancestors from Jurjan. Imam ’Abd-ul-Khtalife, 
Jurjant, who lies asleep within the Sarae of Tahir-abad of 
Ghaznin. saw in a dream, whilst dwelling in Jurjan, in his 
youthful years, that an angel said unto him in the vision : 
“Arise, and proceed to Ghaznin. ahd seek a wife.” When 
he awoke, he imagined that this dream might have been 
prompted by the devil ; but, having dreamt the same dream 
three times successively, as therein commanded, he came to 
^iaznln,andoneofthosedaughterswas bestowed in marriage 
upon him *. That princess bore him a son, whom he named 

t This is not con«ct, because the SaljO^FS held a very crasiderable portion 
of them. 

* In Elliot’s India, vol. ii. p. 277, this passa^ge is translated — ** Several 
fortified places and towns were founded,” &c,, but kasb€ih does not mean for- 
tified places ; and, even were '^l^a^r” read for it by mistake, it would not 
mean ** fortified places.” All authors agree that Ibriditm, during his reign, 
founded naught but masjids, colleges, buildings for the accommodation of 
travellers, and works of public utility ; and that he built tiothing for himself. 

• Here Sayyid is the title of the chiefs of the fiunily of Muhammad, de- 
scended from ’Alt, and his daughter FEtimah. ’UlamE signifies the learned — 
theologians, ecclesiastics, doctors of law. Mr. Dowson translates the sentence, 
** nobles or learned men of repute.” 

^ Our author is so much taieen up with his ancestor’s grand alliance that he 
leaves out most of the principal events of the reign of IbrEhtm. After he 
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IbrShtm MaulSnS, MinhSj-ud-Din, 'U^mSA'i-IbiiUitm— > 
upon whom be the mercy of the Almighty I He was the 
father of MatilSnS Minh3j-ud-Dtn, who was the father of 
MauUhiS Sariij-ud>Dln, ’UjQbah-uz-zamSn [the Wonder of 
his Age !], and he was the &ther of [the author] Mtnh3j-i> 
Sar3j. 

SultSn Ibrihtmwas a monarch of felicitous and prosperous 
career, and his reign extended over a period of forty-two 
yissirs, and his age [at his death] was sixty years. He died in 
the year 49 a H.* 

His sons were Mahmiid*, Is-lttlh, Yusuf, Na^r, ’Alt, 
BihzSd, Khurshed Malik Khu b-chihr. Az 2 Ld Malik, 
Malik-Qhihr *, Shlh. Azad-Mihr, Daulat Shah. 

Az3d-£2iihr, Amtr Shah. Nih-Ftruzah* Tahamtan Shah. 
Turan ShiA. Malik-Zad, Malik-Dad, Shams-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Sher. Sher Malik, Mas’ud, Iran-Malik, Kaihan Shah. 

arrailged matters witk the SaljG^ by marrying his son, Mas’ad, to a Saljf^fc 
princess* daughter of Malik Sh^^i sister of Sulj^n Sanjar* and had no 
cause for farther anxiety respecting them* he carried his arms into Hind upon 
several occasions* and reduced many strongholds* and other places* among 
which is said to have been a populous city* inhabited by.ShurSsints* whose 
ancestors had been expelled from their native country by Afrisiy&b. There 
was a large hs^wf* or reservoir* there* said to have been half a league in 
diameter ; loo^ooo persoiui were mad'e captive* and taken away to Qhaaatn* 
and booty* in proportion, was captured. During the reign of Ibrahtm*’" in 
470 H.* Abh-Fayl-i-Mubammad* son of ^usain [not Hasain]* Al-Baihal^t* who 
had been secretary in the **Dtw2n-i-In4di^” of Sul|2n Mahmiid* son of Sabuk- 
Tigtn* but* as the Deputy of the 22 ;Lw 3 jah-i-’Amtd* Aba Na^r-i-Miahkfin* Al- 
Zawzant* and a pupil and disciple of that great man* died. AbQ- 1 -Fasl was 
the author of the work entitled the **MahanuLt-ul-’Amid-i-Abh Na^r-i-Mifth- 
k&n*” and the *^TSrfkh-i-Al«i-Sabuk-Ti^n*” in twelve books or volumes* 
[called by our author the TSrfkh-i*Ni,sirf]* entitled Tartkh-i-Yamtnt. The 
first portion of the work* containing the reigns of Sabuk-Tigtn and Mahmiid* 
does not exist* and appears to have been lost for some centuries. 

s On the Sth of the month of Shawwfdz One author says in Rajab* but gives 
no date. Fa^ih-t mentions the taking of Jerusalem by the Christians [August 
X5th* but some say 15th July* a.d. X099] in this same year* and the slaughter 
of 8<\ooo Musalm&ns. The year 492 H. began 27th of November* a.d. 
X098. 

* In 471 H. Sultan Ibrfihtm was apprized that his son* Saif-ud-Daulah* 

MahntMf meditated flying to Sulpn Malik the Saljuh ; and accordingly 

confined him witMn the citadel of Qhissntn* and his partisans were sent to 
other fortresses. 

f One MS. has Munawwar SbjSh, 

* Malik Mihr. 

* So in tw6 MSS.* but doubtfiiL The whole number forty. I expect the 
text ^ould be* ** He had forty sons and thirty-six daughters.” 

H 
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JahSn Shlh. Firuz ShSh, Mlran ShSh. YaghSn ' ShSh. 
TurkSn Sh5h. Arsalan Shah. Xu&hnl Shah, l^utlugh Shah. 
Muayyid Shah. Sultan Shah. Malik Shah. IQiu srau ShSh. 
Famikh Shah, and Bahram Shah. 

XL ’ALA-UD-DIN » MAS’OD, AL-KARIM, or the beneficent, 

SON OF IBRAHIM. 

Mas’ud, son of Ibrahim, who bore the title of Karim, or 
the Beneficent, was a monarch of excellent disposition [and 
temperament], blessed with many virtues, just and equi- 
table, and of auspicious reign. 

He ascended the throne during the Khilafat of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Al-Mustaghar B’illah [AbQ-l-’Abbas], i-Ah- 
mad, son of Al-Mui^tadi * Bi-amr-ullah. He was endowed 
with humility and beneficence to an extraordinary degree, 
and he suppressed all the oppressive usages which, before 
his time, had been established. The contingent taxes, 
which were exorbitant, he abolished throughout the Mah- 
mud! dominions and in Zawulistan ; and likewise remitted 
all tolls and imposts throughout the whole empire. 

All the great chiefs and nobles and grandees of the 
country were left in undisturbed possession of the [offices and 
possessions] which they had held during the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim and he adopted the most beneficial regulations 
for the government of his dominions. Amir ’ U ?d-ud-Daulah 
wa ud-Din * was continued in the government of Hindustan 

* TudiUn, in one copy. 

* The proper title of this monarch appeals to be ’Ala-ud-Daulah« 

^ Every copy of the work [and the printed text also], with one exception, 
perpetrates the great blunder of calling this Kh alffah **son of Mu^tadir,” 
instead of Muktadi, In Section IV., on the Slialt^dis, our author gives 
the correct name. 

Under the occurrences of the 3^ar 493 H;, Fa^ib-t mentions an important 
^natter, from which it would appear that the/ chiefs of CLbur were not, at the 
time in question, such great or powerful personages as Minhaj-i-Sarij would 
lead us to believe. It sa3fs : ** Husain, son of Sam, by cofkmand of *AlS-ud- 
Daulah, Mas*ud, son of Ibr&hfm, obtained the government of Gh ur.” I shall 
have more remarks to offer on th^ subject when 1 reach Section XVII. 

^ ^r. Dowsoii renders this passage in the following manner: **He restored 
to the princes, nobles, and grandees, their possessions,” &c. They must have 
been dispossessed of them in order to have them restored ; but tarfAjifT — 
does not happen to mean ** restored.'* 

* From the word *‘Amir*’ I should imagine this personage must have been 
either a brother or unde ofMas’Od’s. . 
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[as before] ; and, during Mas’ud’s reign, the HSjib^i-Buzarg 
[Great Chamberlain] died, and the Hajib, ^ugha-Tiglnp 
crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where, except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before. 

During the sovereignty of Mas’ud all the affairs of the state 
were conducted with perfect order and regularity, and no 
heart had any cause of care from any quarter. He was 
born at Gh aznln in 453 H., reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 509 H., at the age of fifty-seven. The sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, Saljuht» who was styled the Mahd-i-Trah • 
[or the Trahi spouse], was wedded to him. 

His sons were Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had a son 
named Kh atir-ud-Din. Muhammad; Sher-zad Malik Arsa- 
lan, Farrukh-zad. who had three sons, 'All, Iran Malik, 
and Shah-zad ; ’Alt, Bahram Shah. Malik-Chihr, Malik-zad, 
Mahmud, Sultan Malik, who had three sons, Arsalan 
Malik, Al-Hasan, and Mir-Nuk ; and Jamshed Malik, who 
had two sons, Kh urshed. and Turan Malik. 

XIL MALIK ARSALAN, SON OF MAS’OD. 

Malik Arsalan-i-’Abd-ul-Muluk ®, son of Sultan Mas’ud, 
ascended the throne in the year 509 H. at Garmsir itself®, 

• In Elliot’s India, vol. il. p. 278, **Mahd-i-’Irak” is translated “Cradle 
of Irak.” One of the meanings of mahd is certainly a cradUy and also a 
seat for the back of an elephant or camel ; but another is “ making a bed^*' and 
here mahd has the metaphorical meaning of a wife, hence the meaning is the 
’Ira^^t wife. Bai^akt, in his History, makes constant use of the word in this 
sense. 

7 Our author, like some others, has left out one sovereign. FafiJ^-t says that 
’AUl-ud-Daulah, Mas’ud, son of Ibrahim, died in 508 H. , after a reign of sixteen 
years ; and that he was succeeded by KAM AL-UD-DAULAH, SHER-ZAD, 
his son, in the same year ; and in the following year Sherzad died, after reigning 
about one year, when Arsalan Shah succeeded. Guzidah confirms this succes* 
sion of Kmn&l-ud-Daulah, Sherzad. but says that he succeeded to the throne 
according to his father’s will, and ruled for about a year, when his brother, 
Arsalan Sbah, rose against him, and put him to death, in 509 H. Other writers 
of authority likewise confirm the accession of Sherzad^ who was the second 
son of Mas’ud, while Arsalan was the third. Yafa’i and Fanakati also state 
that Mas’ud reigned sixteen years, and Bai^awt confirms it. 

• His correct title is SultUn ud Daulah, Arsal&n Shah, son of Mas’ud, son 
of Ibrahim ; and, according to the TariJch-i-Y&fa’f, he succeeded to the throne 
in accordance with his father’s will. Some call him Abu- 1 - Muluk. 

• The original is The passage is translated in Elliot’s India, 

vol. ii. p. 278, thus: “Malik ArsBLn Abu- 1 -malik [sic] ascended the throne 

H a 
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and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of Shasnln. 
B^ram Shah, his brother *, fled from him, and proceeded 
into Khu rasan, to the court of Sultan Sanjar. 

During the reign of Malik Arsalan some remarkable 
events occurred, one of which was that fire, accompanied by 
a thunderbolt, fell from the heavens, so that by that fire all 
the bazars of Gha znln were consumed *. Other untoward 
events and occurrences likewise took place during his 
sovereignty, so that people held his rule in detestation *. 
He was possessed of great nobility of mind, energy, courage, 
and valour. 

When he came to the throne he treated his step-mother *, 
who was [styled] Mahd-i-’IraV, with indignity *, and on that 


A.H. 509 [a.d. 1I15]» afid brought Garmslr and the kingdom of Ghazni under 
his ruie,** I wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of (jliasntn? 

1 Some copies say **his uncle,'* but this is an error, for Bahrfiin was his 
brother, as the names of the sons of Mas’iid confirm. 

* The 1 . H. L. MS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. are both very defective 
with regard to this reign. In those copies Bahr&m is said to be uncie of 
ArsalSn ; and in the sentence referring to the destruction of the baz2i^ of Gh az» 
ntn they have the word jU — people — which is totally meaningless. 

* These matters are not alluded to in the works I have been quotings and 
seem to have been taken from our author by more modem writers. 

^ means a step-mother. 

* He is said to have requested her to dance before him, for his amusement. 
This may have been one reason why Sulfan Sanjar took up the insult to his 
sister, and the cause of his nephew, Bahram. When Arsalan came to the throne, 
he imprisoned the whole of his brothers except Bahram, who succeeded in 
reaching his uncle’s court. Fanakatf makes a mistake in this matter. He 
says Sanjar was the son of Bahram’s maternal uncle: but, as Mas’ud, Bah- 
r&m’s father, married the daughter of Malik Shah, she was Sanjar*s sLster [as 
our author also states], he being Malik Shsh*s son. According to Gu^dah, 
Fa^ih’^y And others, in 509 H., Sul|&n Sanjar, hnding Arsalan Shah deaf to all 
the expostulations which he had made in behalf of Bahr&m, set out along with the 
latter for Qhazntn, attended by a numerous army. ArsaUln came forth to meet 
them with 30,000 horse, but, after on obstinate engagement, was defeated and 
retired to L&hor. Having placed Bahr&m on the throne, and fixed a yearly 
tribute, Sanjar returned to his own dominions; but, in the same year [509 H.], 
Arsalftn returned with an army, and defeated Bahrfim, who again took shelter 
in Sanjar’s dominions. It was only in the following year that Sanjar becanie 
sole monarch of the Saljfiks, after the death of his brother Mul^ammad, and 
had only a few months before acquired sway over ’Ir&V and Shnrisan, his 
dominions before that having been but a portion of the latter territory. It was 
only in 51 1 H., that Bahr2m, having obtained the aid of |ui army from his 
uncle, who did not accompany him the second time, was able to move against 
his brother Arsalln again. In the encounter which ensued, Arsalin was taken 
prisoner, and thrown into confinement BahrSm’s reign r^ly commenced in 
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account Sanjar became his foe, and gave assistance to 
Bahr&m g2|Sh.. Sanjar came i^ainst Gharntn. and Malik 
Arsal£n fought a battle with him, and was defeated, and 
retired towards Hindustan, where he fell into misery and 
wretchedness. He died * in the year 5x1 H., aftera reign of 
two years, at the age of thirty-five years. 

XIIL MU*IZZ-UD-OAULAH WA UD-DIN', BAHRAM SHAH. 

Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, BahrSm Shah, was a person of hand- 
some exterior, manly, munificent, just, and the sustainer and 
protector of his subjects. At the outset of his career, when 
Malik Arsalan ascended the throne, after the decease of 
their father, Sultan Mas’ud, the Beneficent, Bahram Shah 
proceeded into Khurasan, the throne of which country was 
adorned by the great and inestimable sovereign, the august*, 
the martyr Sultan Sanjar ; and Bahram Shah resided at 
his court for a considerable time. Sultan Sanjar led an 
army towards Gh aznln. and Malik Arsalan, after an 
engagement, was defeated, and Bahram Shah ascended the 
throne. Sanjar treated him with great honour, and Sayyid 
Hasan, a celebrated poet of Gh aznln. recited this ode [on that 
occasion] in the Audience Hall,inthepresenceof Sultan San- 
jar, on whom be the mercy and the pardon of the Almighty 1 
One quatrain * of the ode in question is here inserted : — 

* * Of the eloquent of the world what is the strain^ 

That shall ever on earth be proclaimed ? — 

* A shout emanated from the seven heavens. 

That Bahrftm ^hah is of the universe king,’ ” 


511 H. In the following year Arsalftn was released, but, being again found 
plotting, was put to death. 

* At Sb^'U)dd, in Sliaww£l, 511 H. 

7 Fa^lb't states that his title was Yamtn-ud-Daulah, in which Guztdah and 
other writers agree ; but there are others also, but chiefly modem authors, who 
agree with the title in the text. 

* The word Sa’td — august— is not a proper name here. As Sanjar died a 
natural death it is difficult to conceive how he was a ** martjrr.’* 

* It is the commencement of the poem. As Bahrftm was a patron of learning 
literature, a number of authors flounced In his reign, and numerous works, 

both poetry and prose, were written. The celebrated work, known as ** Kalt- 
lah and Damnah,** was translated from the Arabic into Persian by 

Nafr-ullahy son of Muluunmad, son of 'Abd-ul-Majtd, [called ** ^Jbunfd *’ by 
Eastwick], in his reign, and was dedicated to Bahrftm SbjBi^ Subsequently, 
the same work was translated in the reign of Sul^Sn ^usain, oi the race of 
Taimfir, by Mulla ^asan-i-Wft’ift-ul>Kftft||irt» uAd entitled Anwftr-i-Suhailt« 
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Sultan Sanjar returned to Kh urS^n again, and Bahram 
Sha h assumed the government of the. country *. He carried 
on holy wars in the direction of Hindustan ; and, on the 38th 
of Ramadan, in the year 513 H., he took Muhammad Bahlim 
prisoner, and put him into confinement ; but at last released 
him, and made over the whole of Hindustan to him. Again 
he rebelled, and founded the fortress of Naghawr, in the 
territory of Siwalikh, in the neighbourhood of Btrah ; and 
he had likewise numerous sons and followers and depen- 
dents. Bahram SJ^ah, with the determination of extir- 
pating him, advanced into Hindustan against his strong- 
hold, and Bahltm * moved forward towards the confines 
of Multan, and fought an engagement with Bahram 
Shah. The Almighty rewarded Muhammad Bahltm for 
his base ingratitude, and he, with his ten sons *, together 
with their horses and arms, on the day of the battle, -sank 
in a morass ^ so that no trace of him and them remained. 

Bahram Shah returned to Ghazntn again, and between 
him and the Maliks, or chiefs of Ghur, hostilities arose ; and 
an engagement took place between them, in which Daulat 
Shah, a son of Bahram, was slain *. During that one cam- 
paign Bahram Shah sustained three defeats from Sultan 

' Bahrain s coins stmclc at Lahor in 54^ n., contained in a worlt on 

the subject, bears the following inscription. Obverse — “ Coin of the Dar-us- 
Sul|anat*i.I.ahor, in the fifth year of his pros|>erous and happy reign.*^ 
Reverse — “ ‘ A proclamation issued from the seven heavens, that Bahram Shah 
is of the universe king.’ Anno 514.” This inscription, it will be noticed, 
constitutes the two last lines of the (quatrain given by our author, who. In 
another place, states that the coin of Bahram was stamped in Sanjar’s name. 
See under his reign, next Section. 

• Two MSS. have ^I-Uand in place of but either of them is a 
strange name for a Musalman. 

A few copies have “two” sons; but, as he is said before to have had 
“numerous ” sons, ten is the more proliable number. 

* Mr. Dowson, Klliot’s India, vol. ii. p. 280, says, with reference to this 

passage, “ The te.\t has some unintelligibU words, which vary in different 
MSS.,” and then quotes “ Brigp.” The words are or jA 

and are quite plain and intelligible, which is also sometimes written 

signifies a ditch, a marsh, a place where water stagnates ; and is the 
adjective derived from it. 

» Among the events of .521 it. Fa?Hi-t mentions that “a battle took place 
^tween the troops, of Qbaznin, ami ’Ala-ud-Dln, ^usain, son of 
{zhOrt, at i igin-abad. Hostility had arisen between them on account of that 
place, which was a city situated between Gkaznin and Ghur. The city was 
taken, and Bahram fled. In 522 H. ’Ala-ud-Dtn took fihaznin, and made it 
over to his brother. See Section XVII. 
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'Ala-ud-Dtn, Gh urt. and Gha znln fell into the hands of the 
Gh urtans. They set fire to it, and destroyed the whole [I] 
city. Bahr3.m Shah retired into Hindustan at this time, 
but, on the withdrawal of the ^;uri forces he returned 
to Gha znln again, and there died after a reign of forty- 
one years *. 

His sons were Jalal-ud-Daulah, Daulat Shah, slain in 
battle with the Gh uri5ns ; 'Ala-ud-Daulah, Da’ud ' Shah ; 
Baha-ud-Daulah, Suftan Sl|ah ; FaJshi'-ud-Daulali, ’Alt 
Shah ; ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Muhammad Shah ; Saraa-ud- 
Daulah, Mas’ud Shah ; Shihab-ud-Daulah, Mansur Shah ; 
Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah, Shahan-Shah ; Mu*izz-ud-Daulah, 
Kh usrau Shah ; and Sayyid-ud-Dauleih, Farrulsh Sil^h. 


XIV. I^USRAU SHAH, son OF BAHRAM SHAH. 

Sultan Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah-wa ud-Dln *, but, according 
to some statements, Taj-ud-Daulah,iyiusrau Shah, ascended 
the throne in the year 553 H. 

As the Maliks and Suftans * of ^|ur had shaken the 
empire of the house of Mahmud to its very foundation^ and 
had wrested Ghaznln. Bust, Zamtn-i-Dawar, and Tigln- 
abad out of their hands, and had ravaged and desolated 
them, feebleness had come upon its government, and its 
glory and splendour had passed away. When Khu srau ^i3h 
ascended the throne he was weak and powerless, and was 
unable to maintain his rule over the country. 

A horde of the tribe of Gh uzz *, who had acquired 
dominion and power in Khurasan, in the reign of the august 
Sul$an, Sanjar, who had now passed away *, marched an 
army against Ghaznln. Khusrau Shah was unable to resLst 

* Great discrepancy exists with respect tn the dates of Bahifim 
death, and the accession and death of his son Shusrau S 2 ^, <u>d also of 
yi^iigraii Malik, the last of the dynasty. For farther notice of tlds, se6 note *, 
next page. 

r In one copy Ziwul ShSh. 

* In a few copies he is styled *' Yamtn-ud>Daulah ** only ; b&t the title 
above agrees with the statements erf several other authors. 

* That is, who were Maliks attd also SultSns ” from the text. 

* Some lexicographers spell the word Qhazs, and some Qhuz. 

* SultSn Sanjar died on the. 16th of Rabt*>nl-awsrul, 55a M., but a few 
writers say in 553 H. The former is correct. 
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them, and he accordingly retired into HindflstSn , and 
f^h arntn wasi lost to him, and fell into the hands of the 
Ghu^g- They retained possession of that territory for a 
period of twelve years, until the august Sul^In, Gh iyas-ud- 
Din Muhammad, Sam, led an army from Gh ur to Gha zntn. 
overthrew Burah^ the ^^uzz chief, retook Gh aznln, and 
established [his brother] Sul^Sn Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad, 
Sam, the martyr, upon the Ghazntn throne. Kh usrau 
Shah had retired to Labor, of Hindustan. His reign 
extended to a period of seven years, after whiph he died *. 

* The Ta^kirat-ul-Muluk contains a very good account of the reign of 

Kh usrau which I here make an extract from. ** He succeeded his 

father, and as ’Ala-ud-Din, ^usain, son of j^^Lasan, Gliurf, was in full march 
upon Ghaznfn. he, being unable to resist him with hopes of success, retired 
into Hindustan [here signifying the Panjftb] and took up his residence at 
Labor. He tumedt his attention to the government of the western portion of 
his father’s dominions, which were now left to him ; but, when ’Ala*ud*Dtn 
retired, after the plunder of Gh azntn. Kh usrau Shah returned to (^aznfn, and 
again took up his quarters there. Soon after, when the Qliuzz tribe took 
Sultan Sanjar, his great uncle, captive, and were advancing towards Qhuzntn^ 
Khusrau Shah. who» probably, while Sultan Sanjar was in power, might have 
expected sad from him in some shape or other, now that he was a prisoner, 
was totally unable to resist them, and he again retired to L2hor, and died there 
in 555 H«, after reigning eight years.” 

^ In one copy TuraV- 

* Great discrepancy prevails among authors respecting the latter part of 
BahrSun g^ah’s reign, and the reigns of Khusrau ghah^ and Khusrau Malik, 
which I will notice as briefly as possible. 

The first events noticed in Fa^ib-i* under the year 523 H., are, ** the return 
of BsdirSm ShSh to Gh azntn. his encountering Saif-ud-dtn, Gh urt. and the 
capture of the latter.*- He was placed upon a .bullock — not cow '* — 
and paraded through the streets of that city, and afterwards put to death. 
’Ala-ud-Dtn, his brother, determined to revenge him, and marched towards 
Gl&aznth with a numerous army ; but Bahram died before his arrival, in that 
same year [523 H.].” An account of the plunder of the city, and massacre of 
the people then follows ; and it is farther stated therein, that ’Ala-ud-Dfn, 
Jahan-soz, made over the sovereignty of Ghuznin to his nephews, the brothers 
Ghiya^-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, and that ** Khusrau Sh&h. who succeeded 
his father, Bahr&m, was inveigled by them, fAat same year^ and immured 
whhin the citadel of Qhs^ntn, and the dynasty of the race of Mahmud, son of 
Sabuk-Tigtn, ended:” — that is, terminated over the Ghasnin territory. 

Y&fa’i, Bai^awt, Guzfdah, TSLrtkh'i-Alft, and some others agree with 

the above statement, except as to the year of Bahrftm’s death, and the termina- 
tion of the dynasty. These four works also mention ’ Al2-ud-Dm as the first of 
the Maliks — here, doubtless, signifying independent rulers — of Qhmr ; and 
they, correctly, it appears to me, account those previous to him to have been 
mere subordinate chieftains, for, if we consider the small extent of territory 
they could only have possibly possessed,, their statements are to be relied 
upon. 
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Hfs sons were Ma|;ifflud, Kh usrau Malik, and Kai- 
Khusrau. 

Gtufdah says BahriLin died in 544 H. after a jreign of thirty-two years, while 
Fan 2 katt asserts that he reigned twenty years, and died in 532 K. The Mun« 
takluib*iit-Tawftrt klu which is generally most particular and correct as r^;ards 
dates, agrees with Gustdah as to the year, but confirms the statement of Yafa’t# 
Fa$ih t, and the Ni^ftm-ut-TawSrtkb, as to Eliusrau SlZiUi having reigned but 
cfu year, after which the tribe of Ghuzz came against Qhaznfn, and he, being 
unable to cope with them, retired into Hind, and took up his residence at 
Ulhor, where he died in 545 H. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh however adds, 
that, in the Raufat-u$-$afii, the year 555 H. is given. Guztdah also says this 
event occunEed in 555 H., and in this Bai^awt agrees. Among more 

modem works, the Tafkirat-ul-MulGk and TSril^«i-Alft state that Bahnun 
died in 547 H., after reigning thirty-five years, and £husrau ShSh in 555 H., 
and in this the T^hakat-i-Akbart, Badaunt, and Firishtah, and other modem 
writers agree. 

Our author states that Bahrim ascended the throne in 511 H., and died in 
552 H. after a reign of forty-one years ; and that Kh usrau Shah, his son, suc- 
ceeded, and reigned seven years, but does not give- the date of his decease ; but, 
by his statement, it would have been in 559 H., after which date his son, 
Kh usrau Malik, succeeded. Their coins, mentioned farther on, tend to show 
the contrary* 

As to ’Ala-ud-Dtn*s making over the government of Ghazntn to his nephews, 
there is not so much discrepancy in the earlier writers, with the exception of 
our author, who expressly states that they were detuned within the walls of a 
fortress by him, and were only set at liberty by his son and successor, as men- 
tioned in Section XVII., which see. This was the year after Saif-ud-Dtn's 
death, who, according to Fa$iti-t» was slain in a battle with the Ghuzz near 
Balkh, in which same year his nephew, £xbiya§-ud-Dtn, succeeded him, and 
inflicted a defeat upon the Ghuzz, with considerable slaughter, and imposed 
tribute on them. 

After Kh usrau Shah comes his son Kh usrau Malik, or Malik Khusrau, as 
he is itlso styled. Yafa*f, Bai^awt, Guztdah, and Fanakatt say the dynasty 
terminated with Khusrau Sh^t nnd make no mention of his son, as his 
successor. Perhaps they • considered him as ruler of the Panjab only. The 
Ta^kirat-ul-Muluk states that Khusrau Malik succeeded his father as ruler of 
the Panjab in 555 H., and was put to death in 583. H., after reigning twenty- 
eight years, while the Muntakh ab-ut-Tawarikh^ which agrees in the date of 
his accession, says that he was immured in a fortress in Ghnrjistan in 583 H., 
and in 588 H. was murdered along with his son Bahram Shah^ and the whole 
of the remainder of the Ghnznawi family then left. Kau^ at-u9-$alsk l^abfb-us- 
Seyr, Firishtah, and others say this occurred in 582 H., and Budaunf, who 
merely gives this ruler a place ** because the author of the Xubakat-i-Akbart 
does so,” as he remarks, says 583 h. Our author states that the Ghurts first 
appeared before Ulhor in 577 11., and gained possession of it in 583 H., thus 
agreeing with some of the above statements, but mentions the year 598 H., as 
the ydsir in which Khusrau Malik and all his family were miirdered. 

Fafih’^ mentions the Gh^^us as powerful in Gh aznln and Hind in 566 11., 
that Gh iySs-ud-Ptn took that capital from the Ghuzz tribe [What an excellent 
opportunity this would be, to the ** comparative ” or rather superlative ** philo- 
logists,” to have derived the name of Ghaznfn from the Ghuzz tribe 1] in 
569 H., and made it over to his brother, Mu’izz, as W 2 lt. After referring to 
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XV. ^USKAU MAI-IK, SON OF KHUSRAU SHAH, THE EAST 
OF THE MAQMOdI DYNASTY. 

Taj-ud-DauIah, SuItan-i-Halfm, or the Mild Sul(aQ, 
Khusrau Malik, ascended the throne at Lahor. 

He was a monarch of excessive mildness and benefit 
cence, unassuming, and endowed with many good qualities, 
but addicted to pleasure. As he came at the close of the 
sovereignty of his family, no prepossessing memento of him 
has survived, and the sovereignty of that dynasty termi- 
nated in him. Anarchy and disorder at last showed itself 
in the affairs of his government, and all the Amirs and lesser 
officials of the country, both the Turks and the free-born 
[natives], all became too powerful for him to deal with, and 
the servants of the state and governors of provinces and 
districts exercised independent power, whilst their sovereign 
abandoned himself w'holly to pleasure. 

the defeat, by him, of a horde of the Saok^ran, a sept of the Ghuzz tribe [not 
** a mcunlain'* or *** a in 571 H., and his expedition against Nahr- 

walah in 575 H., the same work states, under the occurrences of the year 

581 H. — “In this year an engagement took place between Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn Muhammad, son of Sam, son of Husain, son of Sam, the Wall of Ghazntn, 
and Kh usrau Malik, at Lohot, in Hind. Khiiaran was taken captive by 
stratagem ; and the Sipah-salar, ’Alt Karmakh, who was W&lt of MultSn 
previously, was left at Lohor as Walt, but some writers say this took place in 

582 H.” 

In Mr. Thomas’s paper on the GJiaznt Coins there is, unfortunately, no 
notice of the last two monarchs of the house of Sabuk-Tig^n, and there are no 
coins of theirs, or the dates above referred* to might have been tested ; but a 
work I have by me supplies some information on the subject, and confirms the 
statements of Fa^ih-l* smd the older writers. A coin of Khusrau Shah’s 
therein noticed, contains the following inscription, which I translate literally 

Obverse — “Stamped coin in the universe, with magnificence and grandeur, 
the great Bad sha h Khusrau gh^h. ” 

Reverse — “Struck in the city of LfOhor, A.11. 552, the first of his reign.” 

Another coin of his son, Khusrau Malik, also struck in the Panjab, contains 
the following inscription : — 

Obverse — “ ^htr-ud-Daulah wa ud>Dtn, Sul^Sn Kliusraa Malik.” 

Reverse — “Struck in the city of Lohor, a.h. 555, the first of the reigii.” 

All writers agree as to the deceitful and treacherous conduct of Mu’izz-ud« 
Dtn, Ghurf. towards Khusrau Malik. After he had inveigled that unfortunate 
prince b> his oaths and promises, he broke them, and sent him and the whole 
of the family then remaining to his brother Gh i^g-ud.Dtn, to be immured in a 
fortress in Qhur. Subsequently, when these very pious and model Sul|Sns, 
as our author considers them, found those unfortunates in the way, they 
massacred the whole of them; 
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Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn Mul^mmad, Sam, used to advance 
every year from Q^zntn, and to possess himself of por- 
tions of Hind and Sind, until in the year 577 H., when he 
appeared before the gate of Labor, and extorted a son 
and an elephant from Khusrau Malik, and then retired. 
Thus matters went on until the year 583 H., when he brought 
an army against Labor and reduced it. Khusrau Malik 
was induced, under the faith of a treaty, to come out, upon 
which he was taken and sent off to Gha znin. and from 
thence was removed to the capital, F!ruz-koh, which was 
the seat of government of the elder Sultan, Ghiya^ud-Dln 
Muhammad, Sam. That sovereign gave orders that 
Khusrau Malik should be immured within the fortress of 
Balarwan *, in Gharjistan. 

When the affair ’ of Sultan Shah occurred in Khurasan, 
and the two Suites turned their attention to that important 
enterprize, they put Sult^ Khusrau Malik to death in the 
year 598 H., and the latter’s son, Bahram Shah, who was 
confined within the fortress of Saifrud of GhOr^ was also 
murdered, and the dominion and dynasty of Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Sabuk-Tigln, became obliterated, and the sovereignty of 
Ir^, the throne of Hindustan, and the territory of Khu- 
r^n came under the sway of the Maliks and Sultans of 
the house of Shansabani. 

Khusrau Malik’s sons were Bahram Shah. Mahmud 
Shah. Jahan Shah. Mas’ud Shah. Malik Shah, and Khusrau 
Shah. 

* In the greeter number of pieces where this name occurs in the different 
MSS., is ^ven; but it is also written Yelarwin, BedwSn, end in 

various other ways. SaifirQd is also written Sanf^rim in some copies. See 
note to Mu’isz'Ud.Dln’s reign, Section XIX. 

f See under Section XVII. 



SECTION XII. 

THE DYNASTY OF THE SALjO^piAH. 

The author of the Tarilgls-i-Sant who was Ibn Hai$am, 
has thus related : that when the victorious Sultan, Mabmud- 
i-Sabuk-Tigin, crossed the Jibun, and the territory of 
Mawar-un-Nahr was left clear in his hands, l^adr Kban, 
who was the brother of the late I-lak [Kha n], and of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty, entered into negotiation with the Sultan. 
Between the two potentates treaties of alliance and amity 
were entered into, and confirmed and cemented, and an 
interview took place between them *. 

After Kadr Khan had been received by the Sultan, the 
latter commanded, after the public reception, that the privy 
apartment should be cleared ; and they held private con* 
ference together, and consulted confidentially on all the 
affairs of Iran and Turan. Kadr Khan preferred many 
requests to the Sultan, one of which w;as that he would 
remove the son of Saljub*> theTurkman, with his followers 

^ At Section VII. page ii, the author calls the work but the 

signification is the same. See also note \ page 56. 

• This interview took place in 419 H. TTiey entered into a treaty of friend- 
sliip and alliance, the principal stipulation in which was, that a portion of 
Mawar-un-Nahr should remain in the possession of the Sultan, and that some 
should belong to IfCadr Sl^n, who is styled BSdBk&h of Mawar un-Nohr. 
The Khwajah-i-'Amfd, Abu Na^r i-Mishkan, Al-Zawzant, relates that at that 
time the forces along with Sultan Mahmud were so numerous, that no 
monarch had ever so many under his standard before. 

• With respect to the Salju^s and their rise to power, Oriental historians 
difier considerably ; but space will not permit my noticing their discrepancies, 
except very briefly. Several authors altogether deny that Sultan MahmOd 
suffered the Salju^s to enter Ekuiasan, and assigned them lands therein— among 
whom is the author of the Rau?at-u9-§afSl— and contend that the two brothers, 
Da’ud-i-Jagh^r Beg and Tughnl Beg [but our author states they were altogether 
separate from those under Yagh-mu or Ya^-mur; still his statement is so con- 
fused as to be scarcely reliable], with their dependents, did not Cross the Jifiun 
into Khurasan^ until the reign of Mas’ud, when they appropriated Nis& and 
Abiward, but, at the sdme time, sent to tender their allegiance to that monarch. 
Sec note p. 120. In the Tarikh of Abu-l-'Ala-i-Atwal, or the ‘‘Squinter,” 
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and deipendents, from the country of Mawar-un*Nahr and 
Turkistan into KhurasSn. These followers and dependents 

SaljQV is said to have been a descendant of AfriUiy&b» and had four sons — 
Isr&’!l» Mtk&'tl, MOsfi-i-Be^u [i. e. son of Be^iu], and YQnas. The JSmi*- 
tit-Taw 2 rt]cb says he had five; and that the name of the fourth son was YCUnif, 
and the fifth Yunas. Finding the lands they occupied too circumscribed, they 
were compelled, in 375 H., to leave their native pastures in Turkist&n — one 
author says the Dasht-i-Ehurz — and entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and took up 
their quarters in the NOr of Buklliini, and the Sughd of Samr^and, making 
the former their winter, and the latter their summer quarters. Mahmud, 
according to the Squinter,” was on friendly terms with them [see under his 
reign], and Isra’tl came and waited upon him, when that monarch entered 
Mfiwar-un-Nahr, and was treated with great distinction. This was the occa- 
sion when Isr&’fi told the Sul(2in the effect which the sending of his two 
arrows and his bow would have, so well known as not to require relation here. 
[Gibbon incorrectly calls him /smaei /] The Sul^^Ln, it is stated, became sus- 
picious of the SaljU]^ on this, and had Isra’il seized, when in a state of 
intoxication, and sent to the fortress of Kalin jar in Hind ; but a few authors, 
including our own, say “ to the fortress of Multan.” The former statement 
I think the most reliable. IsrS’il remained in durance till his decease seven 
years after ; but, previous to his death, he sent messengers to his brothers, 
sons, and kinsmen, and incited them to rebel. They sent to ask MabmUd’s 
leave to cross over the Jibun into EhurSisSin ; but Arsalan the l^jib, who was 
governor of that province, refused to grant it, and strongly advised the Sul|ftn 
to refuse permission. Contrary to Arsalan’s advice, he gave them permission ; 
and they passed the Jibun, and took up. their quarters* in the pasture-lands 
alK>ut Nisa and Abtward. Mik&’il had two sons, Tughril, and Da’ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg, who, from their talents and superior accomplishments, became the 
leaders of the tribe. 

Other writers, however, say that Saljub had four sons, Israeli, Mfka'tl, MQsS, 
and Yunas,; and that Beghu was the son of Musa. Mtka'il having been slain in 
one of the battles of that period, 'leaving two sons, SaljuV named those two 
grandsons, Da'ud-i Jaghor Beg and X^ghril B^ rulers of the tribe after his 
decease. When Mabmud of Ghaznfn subdued the territories of Miwar-un- 
Nahr, among other chiefs, Da’ud and who had fought several battles 

with the rulers of Turkistan, and had acquired fame for valour, waited on 
Mabmud, and solicited that some portion of territory should be assigned to 
their tribe, as grazingrgrounds for their flocks and herds. 

Fa^ib-t states that; previous to Mabmud’s crossing the Jfbun and. entering 
Mawar-un-Nahr, as early as 41.6 h., Da’ud-i Jaghar Beg, son of Tugfaril Beg; 
son of Mika*tl, son of Saljub — ^by this account Da’ud-i-Ja^r Beg was 
Mikk'trs grandson — had risen and entered into the Shw2razm territory, 
thus, in a measure, connrming a part of our author’s statement. The- same 
authority mentions thaf'it was in 419 H., on the Sult&n’s return from Mawar- 
un-Nahr, that Isra’!l,son of Beghu, son of SaljQb> son of Lubman, had the 
interview with the Sultin, who brought him along with him ; but soon after, 
on some account or other, Isr&’il was seized and sent to the fortress of Kalinjar. 
For Fanakatl’s statement on this subject, see note *, p. 126. 

The above notice of the SaljObs has been taken from the 'HLrlkhd-AbO-l-. 
’Ala, Guzldah, the Lubb-ut-TawIrfkll, jami’-ut-Tawirfldlx, Abu-l-Fa^l-i- 
Baihabf • *rarili-i-Alft, Mujami*-ul-Khiyar, Jahan-Ara, and the Muntakhab- 
ut Tawartkb* and others. Yafa^t differs considerably from these works and 
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of SaljQli: and his son were a tribe whose dwelling-place 
was the Nur ^ of Bukhara, and they were all subject and 
obedient to the Samani dynasty. 

At the period in question the son of Saljul^ had attained 
to man’s estate, and, on account of his prowess and valour, 
his arrow and his sword, all the Maliks of Turkistan and 
the Afrasiyabt rulers were continually in fear. Not a bird 
in the air nor a deer of the plain escaped his arrow ; and, 
like a whirlwind and a thunder-cloud, he was wont to enter 
the chase or the conflict, and used to vanquish every man 
who entered into a personal contest with him. Upon this 
occasion when Kadr Kha n joined and accompanied Sultan 
Mahmud, and all were in attendance at his stirrup, and pro- 
ceeding towards the Sultan’s own tents, the sonofSaljuh con- 
tinued to ride on before them all, a Turkman cap placed jaun- 
tily on one side of his head, and bestriding a horse like the 
spur of a mountain, galloping about like a roaring Uon, or 
the flickering lightning, in such wise that the forces of Turan 
and Iran were amazed at his agility and horsemanship. 

As l^adr Kha n had requested of the Sultan, so it was 
carried out ; and, at the very time that ]Kadr Kha n set out 
on his return [to his own territory], they brought a man- 
date [from the Sultan] to the son of Salju}^ to remain in 
his tent,and gave orders that his followers, with his and 
their effects, should cross the river Jihun into the confines 
of Khurasan in company with the Mahmudt forces. Agents 
were directed to take care of them, and look after them ; 
and, when they reached the bank of the Jihun, they crossed 
the river along urith servants of the Sultan. 

At the time the command was issued that the son of 
Saljuh, along with his followers and dependents, should 
embark on boats, and pass over the Jihun with their pro- 
perty and effects, the l^ajib, Arsalan Kha n*, who was 


authors, but least from Guzfdah. I have not completed the translation of that 
portion of YSfa’t as yet, therefore cannot make much use of it at present. 

It will be noticed that our author repeatedly quotes “ the son of SaljQV,” hut 
gives no name ; and, moreuver, Isri’tl, to whom he must refer, was, by some 
accounts, SaljQlt’s son, and by others, his grandson. 

* A district of the territory of B nkhat g. so called. 

* His correct name is Arsalkn Sllkn* Jkf ib [M-iW] seems to have been an 
error on the part of some early copyist for ^Ujib [v^U], suid copied accord- 
ingly by Firishtah, and other modem authors. 
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the Amtr [Governor] of Khurasan, and the greatest of the 
retainers of Sultan Mahmud, made a representation to that 
monarch, saying : “ This which your Majesty has com- 
manded is far from the cautious counsel of your servant, 
for, with your own hand, you have placed power in the 
hands of the enemies of your country, over the dominion 
of your descendants ; and, in the end, by this tribe, disorder 
and tumult will be brought upon the empire." The Su4an, 
in reply, said: "What is your opinion in this matter ?” The 
J^ajib, Arsalan, answered: "My advice is this, that the 
whole of them be commanded to re-embark on board the 
boats, and then to sink them in the river; or otherwise to 
have their thumbs cut off*, so as to render them incapable 
of discharging arrows in future.” Sultan Mahmud answered : 
"Arsalan, thou art a hard-hearted man, indeed ! To break 
one’s promise, and slay the helpless, are not acts becoming 
a sovereign who possesses any feelings of honour, or a man 
who has any magnanimity in his nature ; and, moreover, 
destiny cannot be averted by perfidy any more than by 
valour,” However, after the son of Saljuh had been con- 
veyed across the Jthun, it was commanded that he should 
be brought to Multan, while his kinsmen, and his other fol- 
lowers and dependents were assigned pasture-lands for their 
flocks and cattle in the territory of Kh urasan, such as Nisi, 
Nishapur. Baward and other tracts in Upper Kh urasan. 

As the Almighty had willed that, subsequently, this race 
should become great and powerful, and that from their 
posterity should spring puissant and mighty monarchs and 
rulers, notwithstanding Sultan Mahmud afterwards re- 
gretted what he had done, still regret was of no avail, for 
r^ret cannot avert destiny. 

Imam Abu-l-Fa;l-i-Baihahi states in his Tarikh-i-Na$irt *, 

* So in tbe text ; but it must be presumed that the author meant the thumb 
of the right hand of ail the males. 

r Also called Abtward ; but, correctly spealcing, Abfward is the name of 
the town, and BSward the name of the district. Guztdah states that the people 
of ShurSsSn, in the parts where the SaljOVs were located, bectune attached to 
the brothers Xughril and Jagltar Beg. 

* This portion of BaihaVt’s work has not come down to us. He mentions 
the names of these chiefs in one or two places in the part relating to tbe life of 
Mas’Od, and says that the people who entered ShurSsan under Ya|^-mur and 
other chiefs were Turkmans ; and he alu-ays makes a difference between them 
and the -SaljQl^s. 
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that, at the time that Sult3n Ma|;tmild carried across the 
Jthun four thousand Salju|^ families, their Mihtars, or chiefs, 
were four persons, Yagh-mur*, Bu]j:ah, Kflk-tash. and ^azil, 
and in different parts of Kh urasan pasture-lands were 
assigned to them, and they were made over to [the guar- 
dianship of] the great nobles of Kh urasan, and instructions 
were given to them that the Saljuks should, in no way, and 
on no account, be permitted to carry arms. Their chief*, who 
was the eldest son of Salju^, and famous for hi^ manhood, 
was sent to Multan, along with two of his sons * likewise ; 
and at Multan, after some time had passed away, they 
also died *. The remainder of the Salju]^ tribe, who had re- 
mained behind in Mawar-un-Nahr, were in the habit every 
year of migrating from Nur of Bukhara to Darghan * of 
Khw arazm. to the pasture-lands therein. They entertained 
innate enmity towards the Malik [chief] of Jund, whose 
name was Shah ; and, in the reign of Sultan Mas’ud, the 
Martyr, the Amir [Governor] of Khw arazm. the son of 
Altun-Tash *, rebelled against the Sultan’s authority. The 

* Also written Yagji-mur. 

^ It will be doubtless noticed here that our author stated just a few lines 
above, quoting BaihaVi^ as he says, that the Salju^s, who crossed the Ji^un 
into Khurasan, had /bur chiefs, and immediately after says, ** their chief, who 
was SaljuV’s son,” died at Multan. He evidently confounds those of the tribe 
who entered Khurasan with the remainder who stayed behind. See p. 121. 
Yafa’i states that their place of abode was twenty farsakhs, or leagues, distant 
from Bukhara. 

s All the copies of the work do not coxiftain this last sentence about the 
sons. 

* Fa^ih't, Baifawi, and other authorities, mention the death of Isra'il, son 
of Beghu, son of Suliman, son of Saljuk, at Kalinjar, in 426 H. His son had 
come with a party of followers from Mawar-un-Nahr to effect his release and 
carry him off. l^ey had succeeded in getting him out of the fortress, but 
missed the road, were pursued, and overtaken. When his pursuers were in 
the act of searing him, h'e cried out to his son : ** I shall never be released ; 
do you seek to acquire territory.” That same year Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg broke 
out into open rebellion^ and took up his quarters at Marw. 

* Considered generally as belonging to Samr^and. 

* Altun-Tash f the l^ajib, was appointed viceroy of Khwarazm by Snlj^an 
Mahmud in 407 H. > after he [Mahmud] had proceeded thither in person, and 
had defeated the rebels, who had slain his son-in-law, Mamun, son of Mimun, 
and had put Nial-Tigin to death, as related in the events of MahmOd’s reign. 
When the SuliSLn returned to Balkh, after his raid upon the Afghans, Altun- 
Tash-i- ’BThw arazm Shah, as he is styled, was sent for. He came and remained 
at Court three months. He then obtained permission to return ; and, in the 
presence of Khwajah Ahmad-i*]^asan, Maimandt, the Waztr, and the Kkwajah 
-i-'Amtd, Abu Na?r-i-Mishhan, gave his word, and swore, that he would never 
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Ill 


Saljul^s joined him in that outbreak ; and, in the year 
425 H., he bestowed upon them a tract of country belong- 
ing to the territory of Khw arazm. which they call Rabat^-i- 
Ma§ah, as grazing ground for their flocks and herds. The 
chief of Jund, having received information as to their situa- 
tion, made a raid upon them, and slew about eight thou- ' 
sand of the males, and but few of them remained, and they 
became totally at a loss as to what they should do in this 
state of aflairs. 

The Governor ofKhwarazm. Harun, the rebel, the son of 
Altun-Tasli [with whom the Salju^s had sided, as before 
stated] had [lately] been killed, and they found it impos- 
sible to continue to dwell in the territory of Khw arazm ; 
and, through fear of the sons of ’All Tigtn, the late ruler of 
Bukhara, who was one of the Afrasiyabi Kha ns, or chief- 
tains, they were unable to enter that territory. Out of 
necessity, therefore, they moved towards Nisa and Marw 
— in all about seven hundred horsemen — with their pro- 
perty, and their families and dependents. 

Yagh-mur, who was one of their chiefs, had died pre- 
viously to this, and a son of his remained ; and, when that 
portion of the tribe [who had escaped the sword of the 
Malik of Jund] came towards Nisa and Marw from Khw a- 
razm, the son of Yagh-mur* was unable to cope with them, 
for, although they were weak in numbers themselves, other 
tribes, such as the Nialts ^ and others, had joined them. The 
son of Yagh-mur [with his tribe, who had first crossed the 
Ji^un] retired before them, and entered Tra]j:, and seized 
upon Rai ; and the Saljul^s took up their residence in the 


act contrary to the Sultan’s wishes and commands ; and he left two sons, 
Saihf [?] and Y.usuf, at Court. In 422 H. , after the accession of Mas’Qd, the 
Martyr, Altun-Taall presented himself at Court, and was soon allowed to r 
return. After he had departed, a number of the Sultan’s advisers worked on 
the mind of the Sult^ln so much about it, that he regretted he had allowed him 
to leave. A message was sent for him to return, but he made excuses, and did 
not do 80. It was thought he had penetrated into the design against him ; 
but subsequently he became satisfied, after receiving kind messages from the 
Sultan. No mention is made in Fa^ih-t respecting this grant of lands by the 
** son of Altun-Tajh/' to the Salj^Vs* 

* Here again our author says the son of Yagh-mQr, but does not give any 
name. This is his constant failing. 

7 The Ntaits refer to the adherents of Ntal-Tigfn, viceroy of the Panjab, 
who had rebelled, and had been removed. See Baiha^t. 


I 
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grazing lands on the border of the desert [in the districts of 
NisA and Marw]. 

The Almighty gave them strength and power, so that 
they possessed themselves of the territories of Kh urasan ; 
and the east,. and the west, and whatever the dominions of 
Isllm were, wholly and completely came under the sway of 
their descendants, in such wise that their fame will remain 
upon the records of time unto the judgment day *. 


I. JUGHRIL, SON OF MIKA’IL*. 

The author of tTie. Tarikh-i-Nasiri Imam Abu-l-Fa?l-i- 
Baiha|f:t, relates after this manner : that, at this period when 
the Saljulf:s entered the skirt of the desert of Khu rasan, 
and the son of Yagh-mflr retired discomfited* before them, 
their Mihtars [chiefs] were three persons — Tughril and 
DS’ud, two brothers, the sons of Mika’il, and their uncle 
Beg^u ; and all three in accord determined to tender their 
services to Sultan Mas’ud, and despatched a confidential 
agent to the Sultan’s presence — he, at that time, having 
come to Nishapur from Gui^an — and solicited that the dis- 
tricts of Nisa, Farawah, and certain, places at the head of the 
desert might be assigned to them in fief*. In the missive 

* The commencement of the outbreak of the Salju^ was in 423 H. ; and, 

in the same year, l^adr the Turk, ruler of M2war-nn-Nahr, died. 

Jagliar Beg, son of Abu Sulfm^n, seized Marw, and took up his qiiarters there 
in 426 H. The Salju^s made an attempt upon Hirftt in 428 H., but were re- 
pulsed, and forced to retire. They returned however in the following year, 
and compelled the place to capitulate, and the territory was annexed in the 
name of SulfSn Tufi^iril Beg ; but Sul^Sn Mas'Gd subsequently gained re- 
possession of Hir3t, and severely punished those who had, as he considered, 
so tamely capitulated to the Salja|^s« See note p. 129. 

* His correct name is Abii Muhammad, and his titles Rukn-ud-dfn, 

Xufljiril Beg, Yamtn-i-Amtr-ul-Mumintn, ot **The Right Hand of the Lord 
of the Faithful.’* 

1 This work is styled Tartkb-i-Mu1^uldast-i-N^9i^t in two copies of the 
text at this place. 

* The word here used is ** muMAoMsmt** signifying routed, put to flight, 
discomfited in battle^ dispersed, &c. 

> As from other writers, our author has not quoted BaihaVt correctly. The 
text states that sent a trustworthy agent to the Snltin. The following is 
condensed from what Baiha^^t says in this matter. Soon after Mas’Qd arrived 
at Gurgin, a despatch reached his minister from Bil-Fasl, SOrt, Dtwin of 
NtihlpQr, which had been brought by horsemen in two days and a half from 
that city, intimating an irruption of SaljOhs and Nfilts from Marw, who had 
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in question they had written their own names in the fol- 
lowing manner ; — " Tughrih and Beghu. and D3.’ud, who 

IMTOCCfeded to Nisa, where they had joined the TutkmiinA [see note page 119] 
there, and that they had been reinforced by other SaljuVs and EJliwarazmis ; 
and hirther, that he, Bu-Fa^l, enclosed therewith a communication addressed to 
him by Befi^u, and DS’ud, in order that the Sul^In might give such 

orders upon it as he might deem ht. The communication began thus : ** To 
his Excellency the Shaikh ^ the Illustrious Lord, the' Sayyid MauUUiii Abt-ul- 
Fafl-i-Surt, from his servants, Beghu [it will be noticed that the uncle here 
takes precedence of the nephews], Tughril, and Da*ud, the Muw^f or lieges 
of the Amtr-ul-Mumintn and began, We, your servants.” They went 
on to state that they found it impossible to dwell in MSlwar-un-Nahr and 
BukhaiiL since the death of Ali-Tigin, who had been kind and friendly towards 
them, as his affairs were now administered by his two sons. Inexperienced 
boys, who were hostile towards them. On account of the distracted 
state of Shw&razm, through Harun, its ruler, having being killed, they 
found it impossible likewise to remove thither ; and therefore they had 
come to put themselves under the protection of the Sovereign of the 
World and Lord of Beneficence, the great Sultan. They hoped the 
EbwSjah [Abt-ul-Fa^l] would aid them at this juncture, and write on 
their ]>ehalf to the B^wajah, ’Abu Na^r [theWazfr], and advocate their 
cause as they were known to him. They farther solicited that, as through that 
minister’s good offices [KhwSjah Abu Na^r-i- Ahmad had previously been Wasir 
to H^riin and his father], the late Harun, Shwirazm Shah, used to allow them 
to remove with their families and flocks into his territory in winter, he would 
assist. them now. If the Sultan, they said, would accept their vassalage, one 
of them would constantly attend at Court [as a pledge of good faith], and 
the other two would serve him in such manner as he might command ; and 
they W6uld rest under his great shadow. They asked that the territories of 
Nis2 and Farawah, which lay on the edge of the Desert [between the moun- 
tains bounding £hur&sSn on the north-east, and the jihUu or Oxus], should be 
conferred upon them, in return for which they promised they would undertake 
to prevent any rebel from raising, his head in Ralkhan Koh, Dihist^n, the 
direction of Ehwirazm, or the Jibun ; and would assail the [the Turk- 

mans under Yagh-mur’s son are here referred to] and drive them out. Their 
request Was couched in civil words^ to all appearance, but concluded as 
follows : ** but if, which God forbid, the Sultan would not grant their request, 
and should refuse his permission, they did not know what the state of affairs 
might become, because they had no place on earth, and none remained to 
them. Not having the boldness to venture to address such an august person 
[as the Sultan’s Waztr], they had addressed the ShwSjah [Abt-ul-Fafl] to 
solidt him. Please God I to bring their request to a favourable issue.” 

Sul^ftn Mas’fid wished to move at, once against them, so wrath was he at 
this insolent demand > and bitterly complained of the injury and trouble his 
father had entaUed upon the empire and upon him, through allowing any of 
those ** dunel-drivers,” as he styled the SAljfibst to pass the Jib^r in the first 
instance. The Waztr and some others counselled the acceptance of the 
allegiance of the Saljfib chiefe. ; but another party at the Court advised the 
Sul|Sa not to think of marching against them himself, or at the present time, 
as they would have it that the cattle of his army, after the late expedition, 
required rest. They advised that a reply should be sent to Abt-ul-Faf 1 , telling 
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are the Mawali [lieges] of the Lord of the Faithful, repre- 
sent unto your presence," &c. The Almighty had been 
pleased to fill their hearts with much arrogance and con- 
tumacy ; and, when the purport of their request was made 
known to the Sulj^n, he at once commanded that they 
should have a reply couched in courteous words, but a 
force of about 15,000 horse, under the command of the 
Salar [general], Bak-Taghdt. was told off in the year 
4*0 h/, to proceed against them. 

When that force reached the Salju^s, it fought a stub- 
born battle with them, and the Sultan’s army sustained 
a defeat, and the Sultan, out of necessity, had to come to 

him to acquaint the SaljuV chiefs, in reply to their demand, to be under no 
concern, as they had come to their own homes [as it werej, and that they were 
in his dominions, and under his protection and to pretend that he was going 
to march to Rai, but instead to proceed to Ntshapur, and get a force 
ready to send against them unawares. The Sultan was induced to follow 
this advice, and the upshot was the despatch of 15,000 horse to Nisi, 
under the ^ajib, Bak-Taghdt. He, on first coming upon the Salju^s 
near Saralchs, defeated and routed them ; but, soon after, his troops, who 
were already encumbered with baggage and women, having taken to plunder, 
he was himself overthrown, by the Salju^s, who had again rallied and 
attacked him. Tliis took place in Sha*ban. 427 H., not in 420 H. , as , 
our author relates, and as is written in the ten copies of his work collated. 
After this affair, Mas’ud had to agree to their demands, they being the first 
however to open negotiations, and FarSwah was given to Beghu, Nisa to 
Tughril, and Dihistan to Da’ud. Having obtained their demands, they 
became more insolent than ever. 

^ Several other writers differ here, not only from our author, but also from 
BaihaVt, who is very particular respecting dates. In the banning of 426 H., 
the Sl^^ah EhiUlim, Nush-f igfn, routed a body of Turkmans near Marw ; and 
In the same year, a force of 17,000 horse, under the Salar, Bak.Taghdt, was sent 
against them. He was at first successful ; but, the enemy having drawn him 
into the desert, where water was not procurable, and his troops being careless 
and over confident, he sustained a complete defeat in the eighth month of that 
year. In the following year, a force of 10^000 horse and 5000 foot was prepared 
to operate against the Salju^s, under the command of the l^igib-i-Buzaxg, 
Subaaht* In the first month of 429 h., in fulfilment of a vow made during 
illness, Mas'ud undertook an expedition against Hanst, captured it in the third 
month of that year, and in the fourth returned to Qb^ntn. In the same yeat*, 
Mas’ud, being unable from the state of affairs to proceed against the Salju^s 
as he was desirous of doing, despatched orders to the l^jib to expel them from 
Khurasan. Subafiht sent a reply to the effect that they were far more than he 
could cope with. Mas’ud imagined the ^jib was enhancing, or desirous of 
enhancing, his services, and sent him orders to march against them without 
farther delay. He did so, and his meeting them, and his defeat followed. 
The ^&jib is styled Surbafih^ nnd Sui^aht by Guzfdah, Sanbaaht in the 
T^rfl^-i-Alft, and Sul^ff by our author. The name mentioned by Baihal^t 
it no doubt correct. 
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ail accommodation with them. He bestowed NisS upon 
Xu£bril, and the Dihistan on Da’Qd, and gave Far 3 wah to 
Beghu. The Sulf^an then proceeded towards Bai kh. and 
conferred the government of Hindustan upon his son 
Maudud *. 

In 429 H., the Salju^ possessed themselves of the towns 
on the skirt of the desert, such as Marw, SaraJshs, and 
other places besides, and solicited that Khurasan should 
be made over to them. The Sultan thereupon despatched 
the l^ajib, Subasl, with a large army to expel them. 
An engagement took place between the Suljtan’s forces and 
the Saljuhs, and the Sultan's troops were defeated *, and 
the Saljuhs acquired power over the territory of Khurasan. 
They sent Ibrahim, Nialiah % to seize upon Ntgliapur, and, 
subsequently, fughril himself followed him thither. At 
Ntshapur he ascended the throne, and became a sovereign ; 
and the Kh utbah was read in his name *. He despatched 
Da’ud to Sarakhs. and nominated Begiiu to proceed to 
Marw ; and they took possession of ly^ur^an, and one- 
half* of that territory passed from the sway of the servants 
of the Mas’udi dynasty *. 


• Not so : Majdud was viceroy of the Indian provinces, Maudud was 
left at the capital ; and subsequently, when Mas’ud retired into the Panjjlb, 
the latter was sent to Bal]ch» and he was with his father in the battle of 
Dandan^ad. 

• Farther on, our author, when mentioning the council held by the Salju^s 
when they thought of leaving Mas^ud’s dominions, says, “ They are said to have 
been defeated by the Suljan’s troops several times. See p. 130. 

y Ibr^m, son of Nl’al, was Jughril’s mother’s brother. 

• Tughril Beg assumed sovereignty over a portion of Ehnrasan, and 
ascended the throne at Ntshapur in 429 H. ; and the Salju^t dynasty is con- 
sidered by several authors to have commenced from that year. Others, 
however, with very good reason, say that the Saljujcs only assumed independent 
sovereignty after the defeat of Sultan Mas’ud at Oae-|^an or Oandan^n £Oan- 
daniadl as stated by our author farther on. He acquired sway over a large 
portion of Western Asia, Shwarazm, Dihistan, Tabbas, Rai, ^azwin, &&, in 
447 H., in which same year the Khalifah, Al-^Ca’tm, summoned Xughril to 
Baghdad, and ordered his name to be entered in the Shu^bah, and impressed 
upon the coin. Fanakatt states that the Bhalifah sent a commission with a 
robe of honour to X^ghril. 

• A paradox of our author’s. 

» X^ghril Beg died at Xuruflht [va^l near Rai, Friday, 8th of Rama«Sn, 
455 H., at the agf of seventy. His rei^ is variously computed : Fanikatt 
states that he died in 442 H., after a reign of ten years 1 From 429 H. to 
455 H., however, is a peridd of twenty-six. 
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IL MALIK DA*CD-I-JAGHAR BEG», SON OF MIKA^L. 

When Da’ud, after leaving the presence of his brother 
Tughril, came for the purpose of taking possession of 
MarW and Sarakhs. Sliltan Mas’ud was at Balkh> and he 
sent an agent to him [Da'ud] to see whether or not an 
accommodation could be brought about*. 

At that time Da*ud was in the neighbourhood of Manvv 
with his forces, and it was he who was the mover in all this 
boldness and audacity. He advanced to the gate of Marw. 
It was at the dawn of the morning, and the Mu’a^^in 
from the top of a Minarah was proclaiming this verse : — 

O Da’ud, verily we have made thee a sovereign prince on 
earth: judge therefore between men with truth Da’ud, 
hearing his own name, inquired of a learned person what 
was the meaning of this. The signification was explained 
to him, upon which he again drew his sword, and pressed 
forward after the troops of the Sultan, which were in Marw^ 
and put the whole of them to the sword *. 

At this period, when the Sultan's envoy from Ballch pre- 
sented himself before him, a Mu'azzin at Maiw was repeating 
this verse : — Thou givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, 
and Thou takest away dominion from whom Thou wilt 

3 Also written Ja^art Beg. Guztdah has both Jaghar and dia^^ar Beg. 
His title is Amir ’Imad-ud-Daulah, Abu Suliman-i-DS’ud-i-Jaghar Beg. 
Guzidah, Fa^ib-t, FanSkatt, and several others, do not consider Da'ud as a 
sovereign, and Alb-Arsalan is, by them, very properly, accounted the second 
monarch of the SaljuVi dynasty, having succeeded his uncle Di'ud 

had died some years before. Fanakatt likewise says that on the death of 
Isra’il, at Kalinjar, his son, Tughnl, broke out into rebellion in 432 H., in the 
reign of Sul {an Mas’ud. This would imply that Tughril and the SaljuVs had 
been quiet up to this time, but such is not the CEise ; and Isia'Xl died in 426 H. 
See note ®, p. 120. 

* This is not correct. A person was sent, according to Baihabt, to sound 
the SaljuVs and, as if coming as a friend to them, to induce them to open 
negotiations. They appeared quite willing to do so, and at once sent an agent 
to the Wazir. It was on this occasion that Mas’Qd gave them the territory 
mentioned in note \ page 122-3. The author makes great repetition through 
mixing up the events of TughriPs reign with D2l*ud’s affairs. 

* Qur’an , chap, xxxviii. 

* The above sounds all very well, and may ber true ; but it is not contained 
in BaihaVt or any other historian with whom I am acquainted. The last sen- 
tence here, it would require the author himself to explain. 

* A portion of the 25th verse of chap. iii. of the 
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Theenvoyof Sultin Mas'Od perceived DE*Gd, who had spread 
his felt saddle-cloth under him, seated on liie ground, with 
his saddle placed on one side of him. Sometimes he would 
rest his head upon the saddle, and stretch himself out [on 
the felt] on the ground, and then again he would sit up, 
and support himself resting on his elbow. His quiver of 
arrows was placed near him, and at times he would draw 
forth an arrow from the quiver, and he would sharpen the 
head of the arrow, and then again he would smooth out the 
feathers of it The envoy of the Sultan, having concluded 
his message, asked for an answer. Da’ud replied : — " What 
was this Mu’ajifin calling out about ‘ Thou givest,' *Tkou 
givest’? Write that down.” A scribe accordingly wrote 
down this verse on paper : — “ Possessor of all power. Thou 
givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt ; Thou exaltest 
whom Thou wilt, and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt,” 
&c., and gave it to the envoy ^ When the envoy reached 
the presence of Sultan Mas'ud, and made known to him 
the condition and mode of life of Da’ud, and placed before 
him the verse in reply to his message, he understood that 
the period of the sovereignty of the Mabmudt dynasty over 
the territory of Kh urasan had come to an end, and, in his 
heart, he relinquished all hope of holding it*. 

The Saljul^s having acquired Sarakhs and Marw, and 
being left in undisturbed possession of the whole of those 
districts, Da’ud determined to attack Upper Khurasan. 
Manifesting the utmost daring and boldness on that occa- 
sion, he again assembled together a force of 11,000 horse*, 
and pushed on to the gates of Bal]cj|i> where the Sultan 
was at the time, with all his great nobles and his forces. 

* An elephant was tied up in a place in the outskirts of the 
city, and an elephant-driver had fallen asleep upon the 
animal’s back. Da’ud * came during the night, unfastened 

r It is strange that all this is neither to be found in Baiha^t nor in the other 
authors I have been quoting. 

* The author here contradicts himself, as is not unusual ; for the battle of 
DSe-Van [DandSn^Sd] had not yet been fought, even by his own account. 

* Most copies of the work have " ke came with elevtn horsemen,” which is 
absurd. 

* Our author does not quote Baihaltl correctly here, as the following 
extract, which I have made from the original, a good MS. copy in my posses* 
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the elephant, end drove it off, and. by the time the driver 
had awakened from his slumbers, the elephant had been 

^on, and the printed edition of his woik edited by Morley, will idiow. It will 
be found rather different to the translation 'given in Elliot, vol. ii. p. 142, 
*'The Amfr halted to celebrate the festival of No-roz. on Wetdnesday, the ^ 
of JamSdi-ul-Akhir. On Friday, the lotk of the same month, other news 
arrived [the sentence following and j»rt of next is not in my MS.] that DlL’ud 
had come to 'ple-V^ [Morley has ^l-^^n] with a strong force, and wdl pre- 
pared. On Thur^ay, the i^dth of the month, farther information was received 
that he had reached 'P2r-yab [Far-yab is equally correct^—^ and yare inter- 
changeable], and that from thence he Would speedily advance to S 2 llwar- 1 ^ 
[Sliaburghlln of course is meant — the name is spelt both ways : and our author, 
aa well as Baihftl^t, is perfectly correct as to the name, notwithstanding the 
efforts of editors to make out otherwise. In the Persian, b is often inter- 
dulnged for /*, and ^ forgh^ and so, in reality, both ways of writing may be, and 
vrere adopted ; but never with j for except through an error of a copyist. 
The Burh&n-i-]^jta* says, Shaburghlm, in ancient times, was the name of the 
city of B allrhy but now it is the name of a kcubah near it. Compare £lliot*8 
India, voL ii. p. 142], and that wherever Urey appeared [D&*ud and his 
troc^s] there plunder and slaughter followed. On Saturday [here the quotation 
whi^ our author states he had taken from Baiha^t follows], the 18th of this 
month, at night, ten Turkman [no such mode of spelling as Turkoman will be 
found in any lexicographical work : the derivation is from Turk, and mSnind 
— Turk-like » Turk-man] horsemen came by stealth, close to the B&gh-i- 
SuU&n. [the Sulj^*s garden^the garden in which the Sulj^’s palace was 
situated], and slew four Hindu foot soldiers. From thence they pushed on 
near the IJ^uhandujs [citadel], and there the elephants were kept. They espied 
one elephant, and on it a youth who had follen asleep behind the neck of the 
aninud [any one who has seen elephants and their drivers will know what, is 
meant by this]. These Turkmans came up and began to drive the elephant, 
the youth being [still] asleep. The Turkmans passed on a farsang [or 
league] from the city, and then they awoke the youth, and said, * Drive the 
elephant faster, otherwise we will kill thee.' He replied, * 1 am obedient to 
your commands;’ and began to urge the animal on, the horsemen following 
close behind, urging it onwards, and goading it with their lances. By the time 
day broke, they had gone a considerable, distance ; and they brought the 
elephant to fil&aburghftn. Da’ud gave a present to the horsemen, and directed 
them to take it to Nifthapur. From this the tlroopa [of Mas’ud] acquired a very 
bad name, for people said, * Among these men such neglect exists, that enemies 
are able to carry off an elephant from them.’ The next day the Amtr heard 
of it, and became very much irritated tnereat, and reproved the elephant- 
drivers severely, and commanded that 100,000 dirams, should be deducted 
from them, for the price of the elephant, and several of them were castigated. 
[There is no mention of * Hindu elephant-riders* in the MS., although Hindi! 
Filbans are mentioned in the printed text, but even then it would not follow 
that they were Hindus in faith.] 

* ‘ On Monday, the 20th of this month, Alt! Sakman, the ^ajib [Chamber- 
lain] of Da’ud, with 2000 horse, came up to the [very] gate of Balkh, and took 
up a position at a place called the Band-i-Kahran or the Infidels’ Dyke, and 
plundered two villages. When the news reached the city, the Amir became very 
angry because the horses were in the Darah-i-Gaz, &c. There is not otte word 
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taken away some five leagues, and the driver dared not 
utter a word. 

Da'ud [then] advanced with his forces from Shafiirkan 
to 'Alt-abad of Balkh* and fought an engagement with the 
Sultan, but, notwithstanding all the efforts and endeavours 
of Da’ud, he was defeated. 

In the month of Shawwal of the year 429 H. the whole 
of the Saljuks assembled together, Tughril. Beghu. and 
Da’ud, and also the Ntalts, and the Mas’udi and Mahmudi 
Turks *, some of whom had joined the Saljuks. The Sul- 
tan marched from Balkh with his forces, and led them 
towards Marw and Sarakhs * ; and in the desert of Sarakhs 
an engagement ensued, which was contested from day- 
dawn until the time of afternoon prayer, when the Saljuks 
were overthrown*. 

about Da’ud*s coming up to the gates of Balkh, /or Sakman was driven off in 
the afternoon by one of the Hajibs with a small body of troops, and some 
under the Sipah-sHlar ; and the Turkmans retired to ’Alf-SbSld again, where 
they remained that night. He reported what had happened to D£’ftd, who 
then advanced to *Ali- 2 b 3 d from Shaburghan. As soon as Amir Mas’iid 
heard of his movements, he moved out to the Pul-i-Kirwin until troops 
arrived ; and, on the 9th of Rajab, routed D^’ild and his troops as soon as they 
leached *Ali-Slbad from the direction of the desert 

Several partial engagements took place up to the 5th of Shaww&l ; and, 
whenever the SullSn’s troops could ^ at the Turkmans, they overthrew them, 
and scattered them ** like thin clouds before a Biscay gale,” but the difficulty 
was to bring them to close quarters : they would not stand. At last, the Waztr 
contrived to come to an accommodation with the Saljuks, who appeared as 
willing as he was for that course, and tracts about Nisa, B&ward, and Farftwah, 
were assigned to them ; but Mas’ud agreed to it, fully determined to attack 
them next year. He then returned to Hir2t. Our author, as on many other 
occasions, has misplaced events, putting those first which happened last, and 
tnce versdt as Baihaki’s history shows ; and in some cases, as in the following 
page, has mentioned the same events twice oyer. 

* The Turkish Slaves who had been first entertained by Mahmud and others, 
and since taken into pay by Mas’ud, are here referred to. They may have been 
in some way kinsmen of the Saljuks. Some of them had deserted some time 
previously. 

■ The SultSn marched against them by way of Hirat, because the SaljOks, 
after having been compelled to withdraw from that place in 428 H., as already 
stated, had returned in the following year, and had compelled the defenders to 
surrender it, and the Shu^bah had been read there for Tughril- Sul^Sn 
Mas’ud took the opportunity, on this occasion, when marching against the 
Saljuks, to punish the Hiratts for surrendering so easily. He reached Hirat in 
^i-Kd’dah, 430 H., and proceeded by way of Mthanah or it is 

spelt both ways : European writers have transformed it into hfaimanahj. 

^ The author here is quite confused : he makes out a second engagement, 
but 110 other engagement took place tlian is mentioned in the preceding note •, 
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The SultSn, after this, returned to Hirat ; and the Sal- 
jQhs, becoming aware of it, again- sought an accommoda- 
tion ; and, as a matter of necessity [on the part of the 
Sul(an], once more a peace was concluded. However, 
Sultan Mas’ud summoned troops, with all requisite stores 
and war-material, from Gha znin ; but, when those reinforce- 
ments - reached him, famine prevailed in Kh urasan, and 
there was a great scarcity of forage. The forces of the 
Sultan had become quite powerless and ineffective, and 
the horses and camels had grown weak and emaciated. The 
Sultan, with his whole army, advanced towards Tus; and 
'yughril retired from Ntshapur. and fell back upon Sarakhs. 

All the Saljuhs now met together, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion, that they had no longer any power 
to oppose Sultan Mas’ud and his forces ; and, as they had 
been defeated several times, that it was advisable to make 
terms with the Sultan, or otherwise to move towards the 
territory of ’Irak, and abandon Kh urasan altogether. The 
lion-hearted Amtr Da’ud, who had no compeer in loftiness 
of spirit and energy, said : — “ Confidence is necessary in 
making conquests *, even though it were necessary to 
devote [one’s] life a thousand times over. I have no means 
or appliances to depend upon save war ; so — Sovereignty or 
destruction! — Victory or death *!” When the Saljulj: chief- 
tains beheld this bold and intrepid bearing on the part of 
Da’ud, they coincided with him with one accord. Having 
come to this determination, they sent away all their fami- 
lies, and dependents, and effects, into the desert ; while the 
horsemen, alone and unincumbered, took up a position on the 
skirt of the desert, at Dae-^an, prepared for war and conflict. 

in which also the accommodation is also referred to, but it took place before 
the Sul$an*s return to Hiiilt. 

From the description here, the reader would scarcely understand that the Sul^Sn 
had advanced in the meantime from Hirftt to Nishapur. See note next page. 

• Nearly all copies of the text have the words — “ should not have confi- 
dence of heart but I read it as above, and the context proves the correctness 
of that reading. 

• There is nothing of this kind in Baihai^t. What Da’ud said was to the 
effect, that the heads of the tribe made a great mistake in imagining that they 
would be able to obtain territory so easily in ’Ira^ and farther west ; and, that 
if they should move one step out of Khurasan, Sultan Mas’ud would not allow 
them to rest upon the face of the earth, and would raise up powerful enemies 
against them every where. He ended by saying that, at least, they should try 
the upshot of another engagement before deciding upon abandoning Shuiilsftn. 
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When the Sul^Sn reached the spot, the battle com> 
menced ; and for three days, from morning’s dawn to the 
setting of the sun, the conflict went on, until, on Friday, 
the 9th of the month of Ramazan, in the year 431 H., the 
troops of Sultan Mas’ud became hard pressed, and his own 
Turkish troops even began to give way l^ion after legion. 
Sultan Mas’ud was defeated'; and the Salju^s gained the 
victory, and assumed independent sovereignty. 

^ This wcis Mas’ud’s second expedition In person against the SaljQ^s, 
although his officers had previously encountered them upon several occasions. 
He had passed the winter of 430-31 H. at Nfshapur, with his forces encamped 
in and about BaihaV [not Baiha^i’s native place], Khowaf, Bakhurz, Isfand, 
Jus, and other places facing the desert. The utmost scarcity prevailed, and 
grain had to be brought from a great distance. On the 28th of Jamfidt-ul- 
Akhit' of 431 H. was the vernal equinox [about the end of March, 1039 A.D.], 
and Mas’ud prepared for a fresh campaign. He had really made no prepara- 
tion for it ; but the SaljuV-s had issued from the Balkkan mountains and thcf 
desert, and were assembled around Sarakhs. The scarcity was so great that 
the force could hardly be prevented from melting away ; yet the Sultan deter- 
mined to advance to Marw, notwithstanding his Wazir and nobles advised 
him against it {but Abu Na§r-i-Mishkan, the only one who could venture to 
speak his min<l and expostulate effectually, was dead], as the greater part of 
his men had lost their horses, and had to march on foot. The animals 
that remained also were nearly useless, whilst the Saljuks were in pos- 
session of Marw, and were well supplied with all things. He moved 
from Sarakhs on the 19th of Sha’ban towards Marw. The Turkmans soon 
appeared, and among them were many rebels who had deserted from the 
Turkish troops in India, and others ; and, according to their usual mode of 
fighting, continued to harass Mas’Qd’s troops, who wanted for every thing. 
The details are far too long for insertion ; but 1 may mention that Mas’ud and 
his troops fought under the greatest disadvantages, ff>r the enemy had either 
emptied or filled up the few wells which the desert tract contained, while they 
themselves wetted their clothes beforehand, and carried water along with 
them. Mas’ud’s men and their cattle suffered from heat and extreme thirst ; 
and some of his Ghulams [Turkish slaves], who, on the march, had been 
obliged to ride on caihiels, in the confusion that ensued^ made all the T^zik 
horsemen they met dismount and give up their horses to them, after which a 
large body of them deserted to the enemy. Mas’ud’s forces became separated 
and confused ; order w’as at an end ; and leaders became separated from their 
men. **The Turkish troops,” says BaihaVb who was present, “went one 
way, and the Hindu [i. e. natives of Hind, whatever their creed] another, and 
neither Kurds nor ’Arabs could be distinguished. A few Khowa9is or body- 
guards, who remained near the Sul[an, made several and repeated charges 
upon the enemy ; and Mas’ud himself, who carried a poisoned halberd or 
short spear in his hand, slew every one that came within arm’s length of him — 
man and hbrse. I saw Mawdud [the son of Mas’ud] myself, who was gallop- 
ing his horse here and there endeavouring to rally men around him, but no one 
gave ear to him, for every one was for himself.” This occurred on the 9th of 
Ramafin, 431 h., beyond the river Marw-ar-Rud, two stages from Marw-i- 
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After the battle was over, a throne ” was set up upon the 
battle-field itself, and X^fi^ril became sovereign*. Beghfi 
proceeded to Marw, and Amtr Da*ud led a force towards 
•yn lfha ristan and Balkh. and subdued the territories of that 
region. Subsequently, Tughril and Da’ud marched into 
Khw arazm. and secured that country ; and some time after 
they had brought those countries under subjection, X^gliril 
died, and Da’ud entered into a treaty with the Maibmudts 
and the Sultans of Gh aznin,. and became sovereign of 
Kfau rasSn and the territories of 'Ajam, and the universe 
was given up to him *. 

He reigned for a period of above twenty years, and died 
in the year 451 H., and the throne of sovereignty became 
adorned by the victorious Sultan, Alb-Arsalan. 

HI. SUL-J'AN ALB-ARSALAN-I-GHAz 1 , SON OF DA’OD-I- 

JAOHAR BEG. 

He ascended the throne of Kh urasan after Da’ud, in the 
year 451 H.*, and the territories of Kh urasan. ’Ajam, with 

* ’ BaihaVt does not say any thing about a throne. 

• y ilfa’t says that great discrepancy exists among chroniclers respecting the 

date of the first assumption of sovereignty by the Salju^s, and differs much 
from them. Guzidah, and other writers of authority, state that 

Xu^iril Beg assumed independent sovereignty over the greater part of 
Khuiasan, at Niahapur, in 428 H., while some few writers say, in 429 H. 
In 431 H. , after the defeat of Sultan Mas’ud, and his retreat to Qhazntn, all 
Khu rasan fell into the hands of the Salju^s ; and the two brothers, and Beghu, 
their uncle^ divided the territory between them. In 432 H., Tufijiril, who had 
acquired territory farther west, in ’Ira^-i-’Ajam, obtained the Ehaltfah’s 
consent to his assuming sovereignty, and the title of Sultan. He made Rai 
his capital, and chose ’Iia^jc-i-Ajam, with its dependencies, as his portion. 
Kh iiraftan was reserved for the elder brother, Jagliar Beg-i-DS.*ud, who made 
Marw [some say Balkb] his capital ; and Beghu, the uncle, obtained Kirman, 
Xabas, Hart [Hirat], Bust, and as much of the territory of Hind as he could 
lay hands upon and filch from the Gha^ntn rulers. [See page_99, in which his 
and Da’ud’s defeat by Tughril. the slave of 'ABD-UR-RASHID, is mentioned 
by our author on/y.^ He has made a complete muddle of Tughrirs reign, as 
well as Da’ud’s proceedings, and it is difficult to separate them, without a much 
longer note, than space will permit. 

^ This is a good specimen of our author’s raftdom mode of writing history. 
^Tughril. who was considered the head of the family, survived Da'ud some 
years, and died in 455 11., as previously stated. Guzidah says he died in 
453 H., Fa^ih-t 451 H., and some say 452 H. In nearly every copy of the 
text he is styled Alb- Arsalan-i-Ju ^ril Beg, a blunder sufficiently apparent. 
His name was not X^chriL 

> Alb-Arsalan ascended the throne of ’IriJc and Ehurasan in RamafSn 455 
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the whole of *Ir3h> EhwSraztn, KirmSn, Firs, 

and StstSn he brought under his sway*. He al^ led 
an army into Turkistan and Turan, and the Maliks of 
Tuikistan, and the Afrasiyabt Amirs, submitted to his 
authority. 

The vastness of his forces, the immensity of his war- 
material, and the military resources of his empire, attained 
to such extent, that the intellect of the geometrician would 
remain in the labyrinth of helplessness, in an attempt to 
compute the quantity : as a poet — in ail probability the 
Hakim Sana*l — who, after Alb-Arsalan's decease, com- 
posed a dirge, says of him, in the following strophe : — 

Thou sawest the head of Alb-ArsalSn elevated to the sublimity of the 
seventh heaven : 

Come to Marw that thou mayest see the hody.of Alb-Arsalan buried in the 
dust 

Attended neither by train or guards, nor the moon- faced, dimple-chinn’d ; 

Nor the steed press’d by his thighs, nor the reins within his grasp 


When Alb-Arsalan ascended the throne, he despatched 
ambassadors to the Court of Ghaznln. and entered into the 
strongest terms of friendship and amity with Suljan Ibra- 
him *, and did not interfere with the Ghaznln dominions. 
He occupied himself in holy wars against Turkistan and 
Rum, and in securing possession of the territories of ]^ijaz 


not before ; but he silcceeded to his father’s dominions in Shur^n, at his 
father’s death in 451 subject to Tughril of course. His correct name and 
title is ’Ufd-ud-Daulah, Abu Sbuja’-i-Muhammad, Alb-Arsalan. 

* Our author forgets to state, or did not know, that, by the will of 
JUghril B^, Sulfman, son of Jaghar Beg-i-Da’ud, succeeded ; but ¥al. 
tlmiflh [also writteir ]fj[atl-miah]i son of Isra’tl, Tughril’s uncle, with the 
4id of the Turkmans, fought a battle with Sultman, at Dam^hSn, and 
overthrew him. On this Alb-Arsalan came against Jg^al-timifib* and in 
the action which ensued, near Damgl^n, ^^-timiah was killed by a fall 
from his horse, and Alb-Arsalan wa.s left without a rival. The Ehaltfah, 
Al-¥&’fm Bi-amr-ullah, conferred upon him the title of Burhan-ul-Muminfn. 
YSfa’t, however, says that as no successor had been named by the will of 
Tughril, SultmSn, half-brother of Alb-Arsalan, ascended the throne, and that 
]^-timiah joined Alb-ArsalSn against him. 

This verse, minus* the last half, is what Gibbon would lead us 4 o believe vras 
the inscription on Alb-Arsalan's tomb. The third line is different in some 
copies, and might be rendered : — ** Neither with the glittering blade at his 
side,” Ac., or, “Neither attended by his train with the star [one of the 
emblems of royalty], nor the moon-faced,” &c. 

* See page 103, and note •. 
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and Mi^r ; and^ influenced by the sense of pure faith and 
belief, he began to render services to the Court of the Lord 
of the Faithful, He was distinguished upon 

several occasions with honorary dresses from the TCbalt . 
fah's Court, and the lieutenancy of the capital, Baghdad, 
was conferred upon him. 

The writer and author of this Taba^pAt, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, Al-Jurjant, intimates that, in the year 613 H., he was 
at the Court of Sijistan, and in that capital there was an 
Imam * [Patriarch], the teacher of the doctors in wisdom 
and philosophy, and the asylum of the learned of the 
time ^ whom they called Imam Rashid-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ul- 
Majtd. I heard him, when speaking of the magnificence 
and majesty of Alb-Arsalan, state, that that monarch, in 
the year 453 or 454 h., had undertaken the subjugation of 
the territory of Turkistan. When he reached the frontiers 
of K^-ghar and Balasaghun *, messengers followed him 
thither, bringing intelligence that the Lord of the Faithful, 
the Kl^ltfah, Al-]^a’im B’illah *, had sustained a great mis- 

• It will, doubtless, be noticed that our author seldom quotes the writings of 
Others, and that most of his information is hearsay. The value, or otherwise, of 
his statements may be judged of accordingly. How he had been deceived by his 

asylum of the learned of the time,” may be seen from note page 135. He only 
quotes Abu-l-Fafl-i-BaihaVi forthe Salju^ dynasty, a very good and trustworthy 
authority, but often quotes him incorrectly, as shown in the preceding notes. 

f The meaning of which is, that he was, by our author’s account, one of the 
most learned men of his time. 

" A city of M 5 war-un-Nahr, near Kilallgliar, and the capital of AfrasiySb, 
which continued the seat of government of his descendants until the time of 
Gur EhlUi [not Kor Sl^n, as Europeans generally write it], a) stands for 
g as well as i in Persian, unless explained to the contrary. 

• Al'lJ^a’im Bi-amr«’ullah. Thel^ai^arof Rum, Armanus [Romanus], entered 
the dominions of Alb* Arsaian with the intention of invading Iran, but the greater 
part of his army perished through the excessive heat, and the ^fai^ar retired. Sub- 
sequently, Armlnus again invaded Alb-Arsalan’s dominions, and the latter, with 
13,000 horse — a rather improbable number — marched to encounter him. They 
met at a place named MalSzah-gird [the ancient Mauro—Castrum], in Af arbatjSn, 
in the vicinity of Akhlatf in which action the ^ai$ar was taken captive by a Rumt 
[Roman] slave in Alb-Arsalan’s army, whose person was so weak and so con- 
temptible, that at the time of mustering the army the ’Arif [muster-master, 
not a “general”] refused to take his name down, when Sa’ad-ud-Daulah, the 
Sllfttnah or agent of Alb-Arsalan, at Baghdad, said “ Writedown his name ; 
who knows but that he might take the ^ai^ar prisoner I” Guzidah states that 
Alb-Arsalan himself ordered that his name should be taken down. The emperor 
ArmanQs [Romanus] was defeated and taken prisoner in 459 h. [after the death 
of Al-ljpi’fm], but was set at liberty the same year, on undertaking to pay “a 

early tribute at the rate of 1000 dinars a-day, or 360,000 dtnara every year.” 
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fortune — that an action had taken place bflsvtreen him and 
the Christians of Rum, and that the troops of IslSm had 
been overthrown ; and further, that the Kha llfah himself had 
been taken prisoner, and had been immured within the 
walls of a fortress, situated in the lofty mountains of the 
territory of Anbar* and the Jaztrah [Mesopotamia] on the 
frontiers of the empire of Rum. The fortress in question 
is situated on a high hill, or mountain, on the bank of the 
river Furat [Euphrates]. 

Alb-Arsalan, with a force of 180,000 horse, all brave and 
veteran soldiers, returned with the utmost expedition, in 
order to release the Lord of the Faithful, and revenge the 
defeat of the army of Islam. He pushed on with such 
speed, and made such long marches, that in the space of 
sixteen or seventeen days — God knows the truth of the 
statement — he appeared at the foot of the walls of that 
fortress, which was situated on the bank of the Furat, from 
Balasaghun. Adopting such means of procedure as the 
occasion demanded, he called upon the governor of that 
fortress to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and caused 
him to be ennobled with the robe of Islam ; and, with the 
aid of Almighty God, he released the Kha lifah from con- 
finement He accompanied the Kh alifah’s sacred caval- 

> There is a place of this name on the Euphrates, Felugia or Anbar, men- 
tioned in Julian’s campaigns as Pirisabur, and called the second city in Assyria. 
The Kha ltfah was confined at ’Anah. See next note over leaf. A copyist 
might write jW*' for a»U 

* Our author has made a muddle of the reigns of these Salju^ monarchs, 
and betrays such complete ignorance here, that we may doubt his correctness 
in many other cases after and before. Both in the text above, as rendered 
faithfully, and word for word, and in the six lines devoted to t^e history of 
Al-]g[ii’fm’s Ehillfat, in Section IV., our author plainly asserts that the 
Eh^tfah’s troops were defeated by the Na^arants or Christians, and that the 
Khalifah ttfos made prisoner by ihem^ and confined in a fortress on the frontier 
until released by Alb^Arseddn, The author, apparently, had either no written 
authorities to refer to, or did not trouble himself to do so, and composed his 
work chiefly on hearsay, hence the wofiil blunder he has herein made. The 
Lubb-nt-TawSrikli, strange to say, has made the same error. The Slialtfah 
never fell into the hands of the Romans, and was never confined in a 
fortress by them. 

Our author has confounded the events of ?u^buril Beg’s reign with those of Alb- 
Arsalftn’s. In 448 H. [Muntakhab-ut-TawSrtkll says in 447 H.] 
summoned Tfughril B^ to Bag]id&d, and directed that his name should be read 
in the Shutbah after his own, and also be impressed upon the coin ; while the 
name of the Malik-ur-Rahtm-i-Abft Na9r, son of ’Imid-ud-dtn, son of Sullen* 
ttd«Daulah, Buwtah, was to come in after Tughril’s. T^gliril finding his oppor* 
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cade to the precincts of the capital of IslSm, and then 
solicited permission to return [to his own dominions]. 
Having obtained it, at the time of taking leave, Alb-Arsa- 
Ian dismounted from his horse, and honoured his imperial 
lips by placing them to the hoof of the animal which bore 
the Lord of the Faithful, and kissed it. On this occasion, 
in return for these signal services rendered by him, during 
all this time, to the Court of Islam, he received this much 
commendation and esteem, that the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-^a’lm Bi-amr-’ullah, thus expressed himself: — “Thou 
hast saved the servants of God from slaugh er, and the 
country from destruction.’* Let those who read these 
words calmly ponder in their minds between the extent of 
the services of Alb-Arsalan-i- Gh azt. and on the sublime 
fortitude and high resolve expressed in the words of the 


tunity, after pretending friendship towards, and alliance with, the Buwfah ruler 
of Baghdad, seized and imprisoned him. In 448 H. Al-]y^’tm espoused the 
daughter of Tughril’s brother [daughter of Da*ud-i-Jagbar Beg], EJ^adijah by 
name. In 450 H. Bas^irt rose against the Ehalffah, and put him in confine* 
ment in the fortress of ’ Anah, a town of Diyar-i-Bakr, or Mesopotamia, on the 
east bank of the Furat, four miles from RawS, and seven days’ journey from 
Baghdad by kSrwan route. The Ehaltfah appealed to ‘J'ughril Beg^ net to Alb- 
Arsalan, who did not come to the throne until nearly five years after. X^ghril 
reached Baghdad in 451 H., Basisirt fled, the Shaltfah was set at liberty, and 
Xughril went to meet him, and walked, on foot, at the head of the Khal ifah’a 
horse. On that occasion Al-E^*tm hailed him — “Ya Rukn-ud-dtn !” — 
Pillar of the Faith I” — and his title, which had been Rukn-ud-Daulah ^ or 
Pillar of the State, was changed to Rukn-ud-din. yughril entered Baghdad 
on the 14th of the month of $afar ; and in that same year also Da’ud-i-Ja^tiar 
B^, his elder brother, died. Some few authors say these events happened in 
452 H. BasiUirt was soon after captured and put to death, but Fa^ib-t says 
he was captured before the Shaltfah’s release. In 455 h. T^ghril espoused a 
daughter of the Ehaltfah’s. The betrothal took place at Tabriz, but Tughril 
was desirous that the marriage should be consummated at his capital, which 
was Rai, and he set out for that city ; but before he reached his palace, having 
halted a short distance from the city, to enjoy the cool air. haemorrhage came 
on [not dysentery ”] and could not be stopped. He died 8th of Ramaf2n ; 
and the Rhft1tfah*s daughter hearing of his decease, when on the way to join 
him, returned, a virgin bride, to her father at BaghdSld. 

I may mention that the Tarikh-i-YSfa’f, which is generally so very correct 
and minute in the description of important events^ says not a word respecting 
any hostilities between Alb-ArsalSn and the Romsms, and nothing whatever 
about Armlnus [Romanus] having been captured. 

The ShuHLyat-ul-Alchbar turns the two expeditions of the Romans, in the 
last of which Romanus was taken captive, into one, and again makes the same 
Romanus a prisoner in Malik SI^’s reign. There is much similar discre- 
pancy ixt some other authors, which 1 have not space to notice here. 
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Lord of the Faithful, and what amount of eulogium every 
one of them conveyed. 

Alb-ArsalSn’s reign extended over a period of fourteen 
years*. He ascended the throne in the year 451 H,, and 
in the month of Safar, 465 H., he was martyred*. May the 
Almighty again raise up their pure souls with like glory, 
and reserve them to Himself in Paradise above I 


IV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MALIK SHAH *, SON OF ALB- 

arsalAn. 

Sultan Malik Sh ah ascended the throne at Marw, after 
the death of his father, and took possession of the whole 
of the territories of I-ran, Ttiran, the Jibal [Highlands of 
’Irak], ’Irak. Dilam, Tabaristan, Rum, Mi^r, and Sham, 
besides Diyar-i-Bakr, Arman, Sistan, and Pars ; and in all 
the pulpits of Islam the Kh utbah was read in his name, 
and the coin^ both diram and dinar, became ennobled by 
his titles. 

He was, himself, a victorious and a conquering monarch, 
and governed with a firm hand ; and was sagacious, brave, 
and just, and endowed with all the accomplishments 
befitting a sovereign and empire. He brought under his 
sway the whole of the countries of Turkistan*, and sub- 

* The length of his reign depends upon how it is computed. If his acces- 
sion to his father’s territory be reckoned, of course it is considerably longer ; 
but he succeeded as an independent sovereign in the tenth month of 555 H. 

^ Our author does not say how his martyrdom took place. Perhaps his 
authority for the Slialffah’s captivity in the Roman territory did not inform 
him. It is very interesting, but much too long for insertion here ; but his 
assassinator was Yusuf, a native of Kh warazm. the governor of the fortress of 
Barzam [on the Jftiun], which Alb-Arsalan had taken. The murderer was 
nearly escaping^ when a Farragh, or tent-pitcher, beat in his head with a 
wooden mallet, used for driving tent-pegs. This took place in Rabt'-ul- 
Awwal, 4^5 H. Other authors state that the name of the fortress in question 
was Firbad, or Firba^. 

* His title, according to most writers, was Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, and hLs patro- 
nymic, AbiT-l-Fath. The Nifiim-ut-Tawarfkh and Jahiin-Ara say hi.s title 
was Jalal-ud-Daulah. The correct titles appear to liave been Sul pm Jalal-ud- 
Dtn, Mu*izz-ud-Daulah, Malik Shah. Yamtn [some say ](pistm]-i-Amtr-ul- 
Muminfn. 

* In 468 H. Malik Shah entered Mawar-un-Nalir, and subdued that territory, 
and took the Kha n of Samr^and captive. He was taken all the way from 
SamrVand to Isfahan on foot ; but, subsequently, he was taught better beha 
viour, and restored. In 471 u. Malik Shah again entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and 

K 
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dued the territory of Rum ; and the vice-royalty and 
sovereignty of Baghdad, subordinate to the Dar-nl- Khi lafat. 
were conferred upon him. In Makkah and Madinah, and 
in Yaman and the country of Hijaz, in the whole of the 
pulpits of Islam, the KJxu tbah was read in his name. 

He carried on various hostilities, and undertook many 
holy wars in various parts of the country of the Turks and 
the territory of Rum ; and, on every side of the territories 
of the east and of the west, he acquired a kingdom, and 
placed viceroys of his own therein. He conferred the 
kingdom of Rum upon one of his brothers, and, after him, 
he gave it to his own son, Mahmud^; and, up to this 
period, that territory is still in the possession of his 
descendants, as will, hereafter, please God, be mentioned*. 

removed, for the second time, Sullman Kh an from the government. He was 
subsequently sent to the fortress of Oz-gand [Or-ganj of the present day], s^nd 
there immured. This is, no doubt, the same event as is referred to in the 
Jami’ut-Tawarikh, and in Alfi, but under a wrong year. In those works it is 
stated that Malik Shah^ in 482 u. , annexed the territory of SamrVand, taking 
it from Atimad Khan, son of JaTar Kha n^ who was a great tyrant. He was 
the brother of Turkan Khalil, the consort of Malik Shah, who was mother 
of SultsUi Sanjar. 

^ This is totally incorrect : Mahmud, son of Malik Shah, was never ruler of 
the territory of Rum. See note page 157. 

^ Our author’s account of this reign is much the same as the tragedy of 

Hamlet” would be with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. I must 
give a brief outline of the chief events that occurred to make it intelligible ; — 

The year following his accession, 466 H., his brother, Takish [Tughan Shah], 
rebelled at Hirat. He was taken and imprisoned at Isfahan, the capital. 
Then followe'd the rebellion of his uncle, according to Guztdah ; but 

he was the founder of the Kirman dynasty of the SaljuVs which our author 
says not one word about. They met in battle at Karkh, near Baghdad, and 
Ijplwurd was defeated and slain ; but his son succeeded him in Kirman, and 
was allowed to hold that territory. In 467 n. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and 
Alfi, mistaking the dates, or wrongly written in the copies of those works, say 
in 473 H.] his brother, Takish [this name is written by our author Takish; 
in the Shams-ul -L,u ghat ^ Tagish [Takish ?] ; and in the Burhan-i-K^t^’* 
Taka sh] rebelled, and seized several districts in northern Khurasan, and shut 
himself up' in Ntsh^pur. Malik Shah sent an army against him [Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh and Alff say he went in person, and that it was in 476 H.]. In 
468 H. he subdued Mawar-un-Nahr for the first time, previously mentioned. 
In the following year An^aVtah [Antioch] was taken, and the territory as far 
as the sea-coast In 471 H. SamrVand was taken, -and Suliman Khan, the 
ruler, again deposed, and confined in the fortress of 0 z-gand. On this 
occasion, Malik Shah demanded the hand of Turkan Kha tfin. daughter of 
Tumi^ixaah [also written Xushmilkh] Khan, a descendant of Bughi^ Kh^n. 
In 475 H. Khwarazm was subdued, and conferred upon Nuflh-T^tn, who 
founded the KhwSrazm-Sll^t dynasty. [See note page 169.] The follow- 
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In the Muntakhab-i-Tarlkh-i-Nasirt. which work was 
composed by one of the great men of the Court ' of 
Gh azntnr 1 read that, upon a certain occasion, Sultan 
Malik Shah requested his Waztr, Ni^am-ul-Mulk, to make 
ready his forces, as he had resolved upon proceeding into 
the territory of Mi§r [Egypt]. The Wazir, NijEam-ul- 
Mulk, represented, saying : — “ It is right for the Sultan to 
ponder well over this undertaking, because that country con- 
tains the ^aramitah sect, and other heretics, and something 
of the profanities of their creed might come to the hearing 
of an orthodox monarch like his Majesty ; and I do not 
consider it right that such depravity should find access to 
the royal mind.” Sultan Malik Shah enjoined that they 
should be diligent in making due preparation for the 
expedition, as for him to repudiate that determination of 
his was impossible. Nigam-ul-Mulk [consequently] made 
great preparations, and got all things in readiness ; and 
the Sultan, with a numerous army, set out in the direction 
of Mi§r. 

When he arrived in the vicinity of it, the people of Mi$r 
hastened forth to perform the duty of receiving the Suljtan ; 
but he paid no regard to any one, neither did he turn hi.s 
eyes towards any thing, until he arrived before the gate of 

ing year saw tlic rise of Hasan -i-§ahhati, and the heretic sect of Mida^iidahs. 
In 4S0 H. Malik Shah gave the territory of Kum to Suliman, son of ^Cal- 
tiinish* which his descendants hcM for a long period at years. Sham he 
I)Cstowcd upon his brother, Tutash “Tiini.sh”], who gained 

successes over the 'Arabs, Kfimi.s, and Karangs, Other territories were con- 
ferred upon some of his Mamluks or slaves, as will be mentioned hcrcaflcr. 
In 482 II. [the period as.signed in Jami’-ut-Tawarj.kh and Alfl for the cx- 
l)c<lition into Mawar-un-Nahr, just referred to,] Malik ^vah underttmk a cam- 
paign against the ](^ai$ar, as the Greek emperors of Constantinople are termed 
l)y Muh^immadan writers ; upon which occasion, as related by all authors of 
repute, SulJTin Malik ghah fell into the hamls of a party of the I^i^ar’s 
soldiers ; but, not liaving lx:cn recognized by any one, he was released through 
the great tact of his minister, Nigam-ul-Mulk. Next day, a battle took place 
between them, when the ^Cai§ar was taken prisoner, on which occasion Malik 
Shah set him at liberty. In ^8l H., as has been mentioned farther on, Malik 
Shah went on a pilgrimage to Makkah. In 484 11., Ni|^am-ul-Mulk was 
deprived of the Waztrship through the intrigues of Turkaii miatun. In 485 ii., 
Malik Sha h sent a force against the Mulahidahs, but it was defeated by those 
schismatics ; and^ in that same year, Nij^am-ul-Mulk w^as assassinated by them. 
He was the first that fell beneath the daggers of that sect ; and, within 
a few clays over a month, Malik Sh ah himself departed this life* at 
Baghdad. 

* ^afratj signifying the Court, the presence of ihe sovereign. 

K 2 
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the city of Mi$r*. When he had passed over the ferry of 
Mi^r, and the river Nil, he inquired which was the palace of 
Fir'awn [Pharaoh j. 

On being told where it was situated, he turned towards 
that direction, and ordered his army to halt on the spot 
where it then was. Sultan Malik Shnh, attended only by 
a single stirrup-holder, set out alone towards the place 
indicated. He then dismounted from his horse, and, at the 
place where was the palace* of Fir'awn, performed a prayer 
of two genuflections. He then laid his forehead in the dust, 
and lifted up his voice in supplication, saying : — “ Oh God, 
Thou didst bestow the dominion of Mi§r upon one. Thy 
servant, and he proclaimed, saying : — ‘ I am your most 
supreme Lord * but this Thy erring servant, having been 
exalted [by Thee] to the sovereignty of the countries of 
the east and the west, has come hither, and, bowing his 
forehead in the dust, says : — ‘ Great God ! O Lord most 
High ! be pleased of Thy grace and goodness to have 
mercy upon this Thy servant.’ ” 

Then, raising his head from his posture of adoration, he 
came back, and, without entering the city of Mi§r [at all], 
returned to Kh urasan. This anecdote is related to show 
the exalted nature of the faith of that just and victorious 
sovereign*. 


* Al-Mi^r — 7%^ City — Old Cairo, as it is called by the Chroniclers of tne 
Crusades. Its inhabitants, in ancient times, were rated at two millions ; and 
those of New Cairo [IpLhirah] at four millions. The old city stood on the east 
bank of the Nile, and was some twenty two miles in extent. Some say its 
extent was thirty miles. Old Cairo, or The Mi 9 r, was, perhaps, deducting 
exaggerations, the largest and most densely populated city the world ever con- 
tained, after Iglahirah, ancient Thebes, and Babylon on the Euphrates. The 
name Mi^r is generally applied at present to the whole of Egypt, but should 
be Diyar-ul-Mi^riah, as in ancient ’Arab writings. 

* Lit. ** Where was the place of Fir’awn’s throne,” signifying his Court, 
residence, &c. 

^ l^ur’an, chap. Ixxix. 

* Whatever the author of the Muntakhab-i-Tartkll'i-NSfirt may have said 
on the subject, I may here mention that this statement of Malik Shah’s having 
made a journey, accompanied by a ** large army,” into Egypt and crossed the 
Nile, is not confirmed, in fact, is not recorded in any history with which I am 
acquainted. Malik Shah certainly made a tour throughout his dominions, 
“from Anjakiah of gb^ni and Lad^fah of Rum to Mawar-un-Nahr, the 
frontiers of K-h at^a-t and Kh utan ; and from the Ba^ir-i- Klr urz [the Caspian] 
to Yainan and Tayif.” He also ]^crformed the pilgrimage to Makkah and 
Mndfnah ; but there is no mention of Misr or the Nile, Some of the story- 
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Another anecdote, respecting the same monarch, is 
narrated in the Muntakhab-i-Tartkh-i-Nasirl : that some 
persons in ^uhistan sent in a memorial to the Wazir, 
Ni^m-ul-Mulk, to the effect that a wealthy person had 
died, leaving no other heir behind him than a sister’s 
child, and that he had left great wealth, and further that 
it ought to go to the Bait-ul-Mal* [the royal treasury], 
Ni^m-ul-Mulk,at a convenient opportunity, represented the 
matter to Malik Shah, but he obtained no answer, and did 
not receive one, until after mentioning it three times. Malik 
Shah said he would give him a reply respecting it on the 
following day ; but, when it came, he set out for the chase. 

Ni^am-ul-Mulk, in his eagerness to augment the royal 
treasury, followed after the Sultan [to obtain the promised 
reply]. Malik Shah had to pass the camp bazar on his 
way ; and, when he returned from the hunting-ground, 
gave directions to one of his attendants, saying: — “I am 
hungry; and in the bazar I saw some wheaten cakes^ and 
my appetite has a mind for some. Go and purchase as 
many as you can procure, and bring them hither.” 

When Malik Sl|ah approached the precincts of the 
camp, he ascended a rising ground, and sat down, until such 
time as they brought the wheaten cakes. He then made all 
the nobles with him sit down to partake of the cakes. There 
was one vety large dish full”, which sufficed for more than 
fifty Maliks and Amirs, with their attendants. After he 
had eaten, Malik Shah arose and inquired of his attendant : 
■■ — “ For how much didst thou purchase these The mah, 
with eyes bent on the ground, replied : — “ For four and a 
half dangs* [little pieces] of coin.” The Sultan then asked 
the whole of those present, whether they had had sufficient, 
to which they replied, that through the Sultan’s liberality 
they had eaten all that they desired. Malik Sliah, on 

books mention it, but the account is evidently copied from our author. The 
Isma’fli Kh alffahs were independent of Malik Shah. 

• See note *, p. 62. 

^ Thin cakes of paste called “tutmaj.’^ 

• All the copies of the work but two say there were ten large dishes full. 
One copy says two ; but, as one laige dish is mentioned in another work, 
which gives this same anecdote, I have adopted that rcatling. 

• A cidng signifies a grain in general, either of wheat, barley, or the like, 
and is used to signify the fourth part of a dram. It is also used to signify the 
sixth part of a city, and the like. 
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hearing the price, defrayed the amount out of his own 
private purse ; and, turning towards Ni^am-ul-Mulk, he 
said : — “ A poor frail creature like Malik Shah, and a 
minister such as Ni^am-ul-Mulk, and so considerable 
a number of followers, have eaten their fill at the cost of 
four and a half little pieces of coin ; therefore it would be 
the height of inhumanity to covet the property of orphans. 
Whosoever hath amassed wealth, and hath accumulated 
both lawful and unlawful gains, did so in order that, after 
his decease, his property should go to his progeny and his 
dependents, and not that I should take possession of it 
arbitrarily. Therefore give up the matter, and say no 
more on the subject.” The mercy of the Almighty be 
upon him ! and may those, who read this, utter a benedic- 
tion to his memory and to mine. 

Many monuments of the goodness and wisdom of that 
excellent monarch remain in the world, among which one 
is, that the astronomical calculations were, during his 
reign, tested anew, and. the calendar reformed ; and it 
was after the following manner: — It had been discovered 
from observations, that, from the want of an inter- 
calation, very great confusion existed with regard to 
the lunar months, and that calculations had fallen into 
disorder, and that the zodiacal signs in the almanac had 
become involved in error. Sultan Malik Shah commanded 
that the most learned men in the science of astronomy, 
and the most profound arithmeticians, should make fresh 
observations, and that the seasons and months should be 
again tested and adjusted ; and the first day of spring, 
which is the first degree of the sign Aries, became named, 
after that monarch, the No-roz-i-Jalali. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, Tusi, who has left in the world so many 
proofs of his goodness and nobleness, was his Wazir ; and 
Shaikh Abu Sa’td-i-Abu-l-Khayr, and Imam Gh azzalt lived 
in his reign. Sultan Malik Sha h’s reign extended over a 
period of twenty-six years, and, in the year 491 H.*, he died. 
God alone is immortal. 

‘ Sic in all copies of the work. Our author is greatly out of bis reckoning 
here. According to the Jami’-ut-Tawariklx, Guzldah, Alft, Fa^ih-l, Lubb-ut- 
Tawartkb, and all others of authority, hfalik Shdh died at Bagdad in the 
month of Shawwal, 485 11., r/.t years lieforc the date our author gives ; and, 
according to the Niskm ut-Tawad](li and others, in 471 H. 
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V. MU^MMAD SON OF MALIK SHAH, 

When Sulj^n Malik Shah took his departure from this 
world, three sons survived him. Muhammad, the elder, 

* Here we have a specimen of our author’s mode of writing history ; and, 
if we may judge of the rest of his work from this part, but little dependence can 
be placed in him. He leaves out the reigns of M AJ^MOD and BARKIArO^^* 
the successors of Malik ShSh, entirely, a period of thirteen years ! Space will 
only permit me to give a brief summary of those events. 

After M^lik Shah’s death, at Baghdad, his consort, Turkan Ehatun, who 
had previously been plotting to secure the succession of her son, Mughtg-ud- 
Dtn, Mahmud, set him up at Baghdad, and had the Ehu$bah read for him. 
She sent off* swift messengers; to Isfahan to secure the person of Barkfaruh, 
the eldest son, who had been nominated heir and successor by his father. 
Having succeeded in securing him, Turkan Eh&tun, with her son Mahmud, 
advanced towards Isfahan, the capital. Barklaruh, aided by the slaves and 
partisans of the late Wazfr, Nigam-ul^ulk, who had been reproved from office 
at Turk^ Kh^tiin’s instigation, because he opposed her views, succeeded in 
Isfahan to Rai, where forces flocked around him from all parts. 
He defeated bodies of troops sent against him upon two occasions, but was not 
powerful enough, as yet, to attempt to regain Isfahan, and so he remained at 
Rai. TurkSi> Khatun having died in Ramadan, 487 H., he moved against the 
capital, and Mahmud, his brother and rival, t came forth to submit to him, 
and the brothers embraced each other. Some of Mahmud’s partisans, however, 
succeeded in seizing Barkferuh, and were going to deprive him of his sight, 
when Mahmud was seized with small-pox, and died on the third day. There 
is some discrepancy here, among a few authors of authority, who state that 
Barktaruh’s escape took place in 488 H., and that he again retired to Rai, 
where he was crowned and enthroned, and that he was again seized and im- 
prisoned in 489 H., at which time his brother Mahmud died, as above related. 
However, on the death of his brother, Barklaruh was brought forth from his 
prison, and raised to the throne ; and, from this date, his reign properly com-* 
mences. The Shalifah acknowledged him, and the titles he conferred upon him 
were, according to Yafa’i, Guzfdah, and others, RUKN-UD-DIN, ABO-L- 
MUZAFFAR, BARKZArC]^; but Fa$ih-i and others say, RUKN-UD-DIN, 
ABO-L-FAWARIS, were his titles. There was no peace for him still, and he 
had constantly to take the field. In 4B8 H. hi6 uncle, Takish* revolted, but he 
was defeated ; and, in the following year, he was moving against another uncle, 
ArsaliUi-i-Arghu, when a slave of the latter put his master to death, l)crore 
BarkfaruV arrived. On the death of Arsolan-i-Arghu, who had held the 
greater part of Khurasan, in 489 H., Sanjar, the third son of Malik Shah,, and 
full brother of Muhammad, was set up in Khm-Sidln * and, in 490 H., when in 
his eleventh year, his brother, Sultan Barkfaruh* nominated him to the govern- 
ment of Shumsan as his deputy. In 492, H., the year in which Jensalem was 
taken by the Crusaders, and Siilj^Sn Ibrahim of Ghazntn died, Barkfaruh's 
troops revolted against him, and he retired into KhiiadgrSn. Oh this, his other 
brother, Muhammad, who appears to have been in revolt since 489 h. [some 
say 490 H.], moved from Arran of Afarb&fjln to HamadUn, during Baikt&ruV’s 
absence, and assumed the throne. In Rajab of the following year, Barktaruh 
marched against him, bnt was defeated, and had to retire into ]^uzistan again. 
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they called by the name of Ttr, and the second son was 
named Sanjar, and the youngest, Ma|^mud*» 

Mul^immad Tlr, the eldest, ascended the imperial throne, 

He, however, regained sufficient strength during the next ytax to be able to 
ma^ against Mubammad again ; and, in Jamadt-nl- AkUr, he defeated him 
in ’Irak, Mubammad fled to Rai, at which tim^ according to Fa|ib-lf 
Sanjar joined him from Eliuiasan. In 493 H., according to Fafib- 1 » BarktarOk 
was again defeated by Mubammad ; a^, in the same ]fear, the former had to 
encounter Sanjar in Shorasan, but he was again unsuccessful, and had to fly. 
Barkterukt notwithstanding he was exceedingly weak from severe illness, set 
out from Baghdad to oppose Mubammad ; but the great nobles on either side 
succeeded in effecting an accommo^tion b^ween the brothers, and Mubammad 
returned to l^wtn, of which part he had held the government previously. 
Mubammad, however, soon r^retted •what he had done, and further hostilities 
arose. Barkiarflk again marched against him, and, in Rabt’-ul-Akhir, 495 if., 
a •battle took place between them near Skwah, in which Mubammad was 
defeated and routed, and he fled to I^fahkn, followed by Barktaruk, who in- 
vested him therein. Mubammad ventured out to try and raise the investment, 
but was again overthrown, and fled towards Ehue. Barktariik followed, and 
came up with him near Ganjah, and again defeated him. In Jamidt-ul-Akhir, 
496 H., a peace was brought about, on the agreement that Mubammad should 
have the western parts of the empire, AfarbatjSn, SklUn, Arman, Gurjistin, 
and a part of ’Iri^^ and Barkfert^ the remainder of the empire. This having 
been agieed upon, Barkfai^ set out on his return to Baghdad ; but his illness 
assumed a more dangerous form on the way thither, and he died on the 12th of 
kabt’-ul-Awwal, 498 H., after a stormy reign of twelve years, having nomi- 
nated his 8on,'Malik Sb^t his successor. This is a mere outline of the events 
entii^y left out by our author; and, in the account which he gives of Mu- 
hammad's reign, he makes still more serious errors than before. Gibbon 
[chap. IviL] destroys the empire of the Saijiiks in. a few words.- He asserts 
that **The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the person of 
Malek Shah,” and of course never mentibns his successors, Mabmud, Barktu- 
ruk, or Mubammad. A Ifttje farther on he does say that Sangiar, the last 
hero of thdr race,” was unknown to the Franks, and that he might have been 
made prisoner by the Fiiuiks, as well as by the Uses.” ‘He means the Shitzz 
tribe probably; but he omitted to state t^t the first Crusaders were oppbsed, 
leally, by about the least powerful of the Satraps of the SaljOk empire. The 
eis^t successors of this ’’the last of fals race,” as well as himself^ will be 
mentioned farther on. 

* Our author is totally incorrect here again. Mubammad did not succeed 
his father, as already shown, neither did tAree sons [most of the copies of the 
work say ’’two”] only survive Malik giiah. There wtre/mr, the eldest of whom 
was Barktkriik ; the youngest, Mabmud, an account of whom I have just 
given. The other two sons were Mubammad and Sanjar, who were full 
brothers : an adopted son is also mentioned. The name Ttr [j j] and Tabr 
for some copies say one, and some the other, given to Mubammad by our 
author, is not mentioned in any other work, and the significations of either do 
not appear applicable. I am inclined to consider that he has confounded the 
name of Mubammad with that of his niicle Tutiflh [cA^]» the progenitor of 
the Saljuk dynasty of out of whose hands the Franks iirirested Antioch, 

in the first Crusade. 
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and all the Maliks and great nobles^ with their loins girded^ 
stood before him ready to do his bidding. The Waztrs, 
or ministers of the east and the west, by their tact and 
experience, succeeded in securing possession of the whole of 
the territories of the empire ; and the Sultans of the neigh- 
bouring countries submitted to his suzerainty. 

Sultan Muhammad Ttr, however, was a person wholly 
given to pleasure ; and, having found his dominions tranquil 
and undisturbed, he was in the habit of abandoning himself 
wholly to wine. He never led his forces in person towards 
any part of the frontiers of his empire, neither did he 
nominate any forces [under others for that service] ; con- 
sequently, no event worthy of record took place during his 
reign, nor did his territories acquire any extension. His 
life of pleasure soon terminated ; and, after passing two 
years in gaiety and jollity, he died ; and the sovereignty 
passed to Sultan Sanjar\ 

^ Muliamihad, bom 474 h., whose correct .titles are (xhly^S-ud-Din, Abu 
Muliammad, IgZastm-i-Amtr-ul-Muminfn, whom our author calls a 
wine-bibber, and wholly addicted to pleasure, and who, according to his 
account, but on what authority he does not mention, never led his troops or 
despatched any under his nobles upon any expedition whatever, was, on the 
testimony of authors of undoubted authority, one of the most intrepid of the 
Saljul^ sovereigns, of high principle, faithful to his engagements, truthful, just, 
a cherisher of his subjects, and moreover pious and temperate. See Rau^at- 
u9-$afa for his character. At the very outset of his reign, having claiYned the 
whole empire as his right, he moved to Baghdad, against the adherents 
of Malik Shelly son of Barktaru^y who had been set up as successor to his 
father’s dominions, according to the terms arranged between BarklarQ]|[ and 
Muhammad already explained. $adahah and Ayaz were defeated, $adahah 
slain [Fa^ih-ti however, says he was put to death in 501 H.], Ayaz taken 
prisoner, and Malik Shah was seized and kept in confinement. In 504 h. 
Muhtnnmad defeated the Mulahidahs, who had acquired great strength during 
the stormy period of Barktamk’s reign, and had occupied a strong fortress of 
Iffahftn, named ]^la’-i-Shah. The place was reduced, and the leader put 
to death. After this, an expedition into llindust^ — tlie western frontier must 
be referred to — the destruction of a famous idol-temple, and the removal of the 
idol to l9fahan, is mentioned in some authors of authority. It seems im- 
probable, but is distinctly mentioned, and further research may throw some 
light upon it. Fa^ih-t^ however, does not mention it Subsequently hfu- 
hammad despatched an army, under the command of one of his great nobles, 
against Almut, the stronghold of ^a$an-i-$abbab, the head of the sect of 
MulSliidahs, but the Sultan’s death liappening soon after prevented the 
expedition succeeding. Muhammad died in 510 H., but some authors say in 
$1 1 H., so that he reigned twelve years and nine months. 
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VI. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, MUTZE-UD-DUNYA-WA-UD-DIN*, 
SANJAR, SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

Sultan S'anjar was a great, dignified, and mighty 
monarch. His birth took place in the country of Sanjar, 
in the year 479 H., at the time when his father, Malik Shah, 
was engaged in the service of the Court of the Khilafat. and 
occupied in the disposal of the affairs of the Lord of the 
Faithful. 

When his father died, Sultan Sanjar was in his tenth 
year, and his brother Muhammad ascended the throne*. 
After his brother’s death, Sanjar was raised to the 
sovereignty ; and was distinguished by the Court of Bagh- 
dad with a dress of honour, a standard, and a commission 
of investiture. At the capital, Marw of Shah-i-Tahan. and 
throughout the whole of the territories of Islam, over which 
his father and grandfather had held sway, the Kh utbah 
was read for him, and his name was impressed upon the 
coin. 

When he attained unto years of discretion, the flower of 
youth, and the bloom of manhood, the dominions of the 
east and of the west came under the control and adminis- 
tration of the slaves and vassals of his empire ^ His first 

* Yafa’t says his titles were Sultan-ul-A'^ain, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, and his patro- 
nymic Aba Hirig-i-Sanjar. FanSkatt calls him Mu’izz-ud-Daulalv; Fagih-t, 
Saif-ud-Daulah ; Mirat-i-jaldn NumS styles him StdJ&n-us-SalSltn, Mu’izz-nd- 
Dfn, Aba-^arig, &c. ; and Nigam-ut-Tawarfkh and MuntaJcbab say his 
patronymic was Abu-l-^irig-i-Atiiitad. 

* On the death of Muhammad, Sanjar, then the only surviving son of Malik 
SllMi, who had held the government of ShurOskn since his brother, BarkbrOh, 
conferred it upon him, assumed sovereignty over the whole empire, notwith- 
standing Muhammad had bequeathed the sovereignty over ’IrSh to his son 
Mahmud. An engagement took place between Sanjar and his nephew, in 
which the latter was defeated ; but Sanjar allowed hbn to retain the sove- 
seignty, subject to himself. MahmOd did not enjoy it long, for he died the 
same year, and his son, Tngliril, succeeded ; but he too died the same year, 
and Mas’ud, another son of Sultan Muhammad, succeeded. There having 
been two Mas’ud’s and three fnEliril’s, several authors, one of whom is gene- 
rally so correct as to dates — the Mnnta]t]iab-ut-Ta\rari](]| — ^have confounded 
them. See note •, p. 151, and note •, p. 173. 

1 Sanjar did not succeed to the sovereignty over the whole empire until the 
death of his elder brother, Muhammad, in 511 H. [Fagih-t says in 510 H.'], 
sdthough he had held great part of Kh urgsOn, almost independent, for some 
time previously. In 51 1 h., he was just thirty-one years old, and he then 
assumed the title of SullOn. 
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hostile operations were directed against Muhammad, H2)|ln* 
of Samrhand, whom he defeated ; and, subsequently, 
Sultin Sanjar fought sixteen different engagements on 
different frontiers of his territories, and came forth vic- 
torious from the whole of them. 

His reign extended over a long period of time ; and 
public affairs went on in the highway of legality, and on 
the beaten track of equity and justice. The ordinances of 
the sacred law of Muhammad, and the canons of the faith 
of Islam, conformable with the Divine commands, acquired 
fresh vigour and newness. 

The countries of Kh urasan. Trah, and Mawar-un-Nahr, 
became exceedingly populous and flourishing ; and, at 
Baghdad, royal palaces were erected in his name. The 
viceroyalty, and the command of the troops of Baghdad, 
under the same conditions and provisions as those under 
which his forefathers had held these offices, indeed upon 
even more favourable terms, came into the possession of 
him, and of his representatives. 

He installed his slaves in the government, and adminis- 
tration of every country*. Arran, Tral<:, and A^arbaijan 
he conferred upon lladd-giz\ who was his slave ; and he 

* Simjar fought several battles before he became supreme ruler, on the death 
of his brother, Muhammad, His first was with Daulat Sh^h, Walt of Balkhr 
who was his cousin-german. This took place in 491 H., but, as Sanjar was 
only then in his twelfth year, he could not have taken part in it. He may 
have been present with the army. The second encounter was with his elder 
brother, BarkfarGt: [who had nominated him to the government of Shurstein 
in 490 H.], in 493 H. The third was with ^unduz £h&n, near Tirmiz, in 
495 H. The fourth with Arsalin Sb^h, Qhaznawt, in 511 H. Thejfrr/ 
battle fought, after he became supreme sovereign in 511 H., was against his 
nephew, Ma^^nild, in the neighbourhood of Sawah, in 513 H., which appears 
to be that said to have been fought with Mas’ud. See page 151, and note 
SuliSn Sanjar fought mne battles, in the whole of which he was victorious ; 
and was defeated in two, as our author himself allows a few pages farther on. 
The expedition against Abmad [also called Muhammad] Eh^n, son of Sult- 

IThSn. styled ** BadshSh ” of Mawar-un-Nahr. took place in 524 H. The 
Muntalchab-ut-Tau'fii^kh mentions an expedition against Muhammad Eh^n, 
Wilt of Samrhand,”' in 514 H. It appears to be the same which Fa$ih-t, 
Guztdah, and Jahftn-Ari place ten years after. Ahniad taken 

prisoner, but he was restor^ to his sovereignty in 530 H. 

* Our author’s statements here are contrary to facts. See note * at page 
168. 

1 This name is wrongly given here in all the copies of the work but one, 
although, subsequently, when giving an account of him, the author calls him 
by his right name. As is interchangeable with /, it can be, and sometimes is. 
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was the father of the Ata-bak, Muhammad ; and the Ata- 
bak, 0z-bak, and the Ata-bak, AJchtan*, are both descend- 
ants of his. The territory of Pars was given to Sankur, 
who was the ancestor of the Ata-baks of Pars ; and the 
Ata-bak, Zangt,the Ata-bak, Duklah, and the Ata-bak, Sa’d, 
and his sons, are all his [Sankur’s] descendants. The 
country of Khw arazm he conferred upon the son of 
Khwarazm Shah, who was one of his [the Sultan’s] ser- 
vants, who was the father of I-yal-Argalan, who was the 
father of Takish. Khw arazm Shah, father of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. 

The Sultan of Gh aznfn. Mas’ud-’i-Karim [the Beneficent], 
son of Sultan Razzi-ud-Din, Ibrahim, — May the light of 
the Almighty illumine their resting place 1 — took the 
sister of Sultan Sanjar to wife. During the reign of the 
last, through the death of Sultan Mas’ud-i-Karim, it is 
said that dissension arose between the Sultans of Ghaznin. 
Malik Arsalan, son of Sultan Mas’ud, ascended the throne 
at Ghaznin. and Bahram Shah, another son of Mas’ud, was 
with his father, in the district of Tigin-abad of Garmsir®, 
at the time of his father’s decease ; and, from that place, 
Bahram Shah proceeded to the presence of SuUan Sanjar * 
[his maternal uncle], and for a considerable period con- 
tinued in attendance at his Court. 

After some time had elapsed, Sultan Sanjar came to 
Ghaznin to the aid of Bahram Shah, and set Bahram upon 
the throne of Ghaznin ; and in that territory, and in 
Hindustan likewise, the Khutbah was read and the coin 
stamped, in Sultan Sanjar’s name®. 

This dominion and power which Sanjar possessed was 
more extensive than had been possessed by any of his 
ancestors*. He conferred the territory of Mau$il upon one 

written Ilatt-giz. This person’s name has been incorrectly written “Atlaktn,” 
and " lidekuz,” in many translations. See page 170, and note •. 

3 No Ata-bak of this name occurs elsewhere. 

• See note •, p. 107. 

At this period Sanjar was merely ruler of EJlur^n, subordinate to his 
brother, although he succeeded to the whole empire shortly after. 

* Sanjar imposed a tribute of one thousand dinars per day upon Bahmm 
Sliah ; and, in 530 H,, had to march to QhinsiAn to enforce payment, and 
reduce him to submission. 

« It is beyond a doubt that the SoljuV empire was of the greatest extent in 
Malik Shah’s reign. See latter part of note *, page 140- 
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of his slaves', — and the AtS-baks of Mau^l, who have been 
lip to nearly this present time, are the descendants of this 
slave of his, who was ai Turk of Kh ita-l. — and the whole of 
the territories of were held by his slaves. Sultan 

Nur-ud-Dln, of §li3m, likewise, was one of the descendants 
of the Ata-baks of M^u$il, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned. The Maliks of Gh urr and the Sultans of the 
Jibal *, were all subject to Sultan Sanjar. 

During his reign hostility arose between- the Suhans* of 
Gh aznln and the Maliks of Gh ur^ and the latter were 
overcome. When, however, the territory of Gh ur came 
under the rule of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, ^usain, he refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan ; and an engagement took 
place between him and Sultan Sanjar in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain tracts of Hirat, at a place named Sih 
Goshah-nab*p and the forces of Ghur were routed, and 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dtn was taken prisoner*. After some time 
he obtained his release, and became one of the especial 
confidants and intimate companions of Sukan Sanjar. 

About the time of the troubles consequent on the out- 
break of the Gh uzz tribe, when 'Ala-ud-D!n was in company 
one day with Sultan Sanjar, and engaged in a carousal, San- 
jar, who was seated upon the throne, thrust out one of his 
august legs, and let the foot, on the sole of which there 
was a black mole, dangle over the throne *. On 'Ala-ud- 

7 See note page x68. 

* JibSl here signifies the northern parts of B&mtSn, &c., not of 

* Petty chieftains at*this time, and holding but a very small tract of 
country. See note •, page 106. 

^..Hiis encounter took place before the gate of Aobah. 

> Our author, being, such a warm jMurtisan of the Qhiuf s and their Turk 
successors, would not probably mention, if he knew of it, the circumstance of 
BahrSm of Giiazntn sending the head of Saif-ud-Dtn, Siiii, son of l^usain, son 
of Sfim, to his unde. SultSUi Sanjar encountered the Ql^urt&ns upon two 
occasions. The first time, in 50X H., in which affair Qusain, son of S&m, was 
made captive, and* Sanjar gave orders to put him to death, but he was saved at 
the intercession of Shaikh Ahmad, Ghazzklt ; and, it is stated, that for two 
years ^usain used to light the fires for the cooks of the Sultan’s army, to such 
misery was he reduced. For further details see Section XVlll. The second 
occasion, when, according to our author, *• ’Ala-ud-Dtn ^usain, refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan,” was in 547 H., just before Sanjar moved 
against the Ghu is tribe, in which affidr he was taken prisoner, and at the 
time when the Sultan’s power was almost at the lowest ebb. See note 
page 155. 

* This statement b much more probable than that of the Rauf at-u9-$afti. 
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Din’s noticing this mole, he stood 'up and solicited that he 
might be allowed the honour of kissing it; and repeated 
these lines suitable to the occasion : — 

** Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem, 

[And] this, the collar of thy service, is my adornment 
In the same manner as I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot. 

Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head^.*’ 

Sul(an Sanjar acceded to his request ; and, when ’Ala-ud- 
Din knelt down and kissed the mole, the Sultan contrived 
to twist his toes in the hair about the face of 'Ala-ud-Dtn, 
and to keep him on the floor. ’Ala-ud>Dln desired to raise 
his head from the ground, but was held down by his hair. 
Those present laughed, and ’Ala-ud-Din became disturbed, 
and his countenance changed. Sultan Sanjar, noticing his 
mortification, out of his princely beneficence and sympathy, 
said : — “ ’Ala-ud-Din, this jesting hath hurt thy feelings ; let 
the dominion of Gh ur be [my] amends to thee. 1 con- 
gratulate thee ! Return again to thy capital and throne : 
thou art my brother! Now that the troubles with the 
Ghuzz tribe have arisen, take along with thee all the flocks 
of sheep and herds of horses and camels belonging to me, 
my own private property. If victory aid my efforts against 
them, and the outbreak of this .tribe should be quelled, send 
them back to me again ; but, if not, let them be. It is far 
better that they should remain with thee, than that they 
should fall into the hands of such ingrate rebels.” 

Sultt3n ’Ala-ud-Dtn returned to ^hur, and through the 
magnanimity and generosity of Suljtan Sanjar regained his 
throne. This v^s a tradition of Sanjar’s beneficence and 
kindliness ; but the author of this TabalF^t will here relate 
that which sets forth his sovereignty. I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in 
the year 6ii ll., when at Firuz-koh, which was the capital 
and seat of government of the Sultans of ^iur, heard [the 
following] from Amir ’Alt, the Cha-ush [pursuivant], who 
said that his grandfather was the Marshal of the retinue* of 
Sultan Sanjar : and that his grandfather stated, that, when 
Sul(an Mas’ud of ’Irah, who was one of Sultan Sanjar’s 

and far more cleanly. The throne of state is not meant, but a chair or 
raised scat used on ordinary occasions. See Dorn’s Afghans,” part ii, p. 85. 

* The point of the original, of course, Ls partially lost in translation. 

* This seems to be about the only meaning apidicablc to the term 
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brothers’ sons*, broke out into rebellion, and ^arajah, the 
S3kt [cup-bearer], who was one of Sanjar’s slaves, became 
his supporter in that revolt, the Sultan marched sui army 
from Marw, with the object of falling upon the rebels 
unawares. 

He reached the summit of the Sawah Pass, at the foot of 
which, on the ’Irak side, the rebels were encamped, and 
issued from it with a few followers ; but, when his eye 
caught sight of the forces of the enemy, he reined in his 
horse, and came to a halt. A party of nobles, who had 
reached the spot where he was, he summoned to his side, 
and said to them : — “ We have come upon this gathering, 

* Some discrepancy exists among historians respecting the sons of Muhammad, 
son of Malik nephews of Sulj^n Sanjar. Guztdah and others men« 

tion. an encounter between Sanjar and his nephew, Mahmud, in 513 H., in'^ 
who was defeated and fled to S 3 wah, but mention no revolt on the part 
of Mas’ud, who only succeeded to the subordinate sovereignty over *Ir 3 V-i. 
*Ajam, on the disath of his brother T^ghril, in 529 H., who succeeded 
Mabmiid, the other brother. In the enumeration of the different victories 
obtained by Sultan Sanjar during his reign, the Muntakbab-ut-Tawarikh men- 
tions oife gained over his nephew, Mal^M, in the neighbourhood of Sawah, 
in 513 H., and a second gained over another nephew [?], Mas’ud, near Dfnawr, 
in 526 H. i but Mas’Gd only succeeded his brother in 529 H. He majr have 
beOT, however, rebellious before he succeeded. The cause for such discrepancy 
appears to have arisen from there having been two Mas’uds and three 
^gjirils, who held under Sanjar, on the authority of Fa^il^f, 

who gives the events of each year in chronological order. That work states, 
that **Ma|^mud, son of Mu h a mm ad, Sanjar’s brother, at hb Other’s death in 
510 H. [some say it took place in 511 H.], notwithstanding he had opposed 
his uncle in battle, was allowed to retain the government of 
but that he died in that same year. T^gliril, hb brother, succeeded him, but 
in that same year X^fibril likewise died. On this, Mas’Gd, the third brother, 
succeeded, and he became disaffected towards hb imcle, who marched against 
him, and defeated him in 513 H. in sight of Hamad 3 n [a long way from Sawah]. 
Mas’iid fled to Jutj^n ; but he was permitted, shortly after, to resume his 
government, but under supervbion. There is no mention of his having been 
taken prisoner, yet this is the account which agrees best with the statement 
of our author. Thb Mas’ud died in 525 h. The JahEn-Arii, and Muntakhnb- 
ut-Tawarfkh state, that Majimud died in that year [Ibn-i. Kha lkan says in 
524 II.], and was succeeded by his brother, Tughril, who died in 529 H., and 
was succeeded by Mas’ud ; but, if Mas’ud only succeeded in 529 H., how 
could he, according to the same authors, have been defeated by his uncle in 
526 H. ? According to Fa^ih-^y Mas’ud was succeeded by brother, 

but probably his son, as the same author states that hb brother dbd 

in the same year as Ma]^nild, who died in 525 h. [thb date agrees with Jahan- 
ArE and the Muiitakliab-ut-TawErfkh above quoted], when Mas’ud, of 
Mahmud [son of Mu^^ammad], Sanjar’s nephew, succeeded. He died in 
547 H., and is said to have always been loyal to Sanjar. He was succcedeil 
by hb brother, Mugjiis-ud-Dln, Malik 
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but we have but a weak following, while the enemy are 
very numerous : what is it advisable to do ?” Some among 
the nobles replied, that whatsoever, in accordance with his 
Majesty’s opinion, he might be pleased to command would 
be most advisable ; but, if his Majesty would defer any 
movement until such time as the whole of the force should 
come up, and then dash upon them, it would be still more 
advisable. Others of the nobles said : — “ These people too 
are his Majesty’s servants : it is necessary that he should 
be pleased to show clemency towards, and have compas- 
sion on them, and give them intimation of the arrival of the 
imperial standards, so that the whole of them may be able 
to come and tender their services, and rest in safety under 
the shadow of the imperial protection and pardon.” In 
short, each one of the great lords and nobles made repre- 
sentation of such opinions as entered their minds. 

Sultan Sanjar [then] turned his face towards the Amtr-i- 
Cha-Gsh. who was also Marshal of his retinue, and sajd : 

« Cha-ush. what is it advisable to do ?” The Cha-ush 

dismounted from his horse, and, bowing his head to the 
ground, repeated the following lines — 

Great monarch ! we ought to give battle : 

We should close with the foe. 

All the fierce lions of the forest 
Must be brought into the field. 

All the huge elephants of war 

Should doubtless be brought into the fray. 

It is the day of battle : it is meet to engage. 

It is the hour for action ; it is well to be doing. 

If thou wouldst render the kingdom stable, 

It is essential that the sword should be plied.” 

The Sultan replied “ It is necessary to act as the Cll5- 
usli advis^ and at once, without any further delay, wth 
as many cavalry as had come up, Sultan Sanjar dMhed 
upon the rebel forces, ^larajah, th6 cup-bearer, and Mm Qd 
of ’Iralf were both taken prisoners, and the forces of this 
gathering were defeated and put to the rout, and the 
countries of ’IraV and A?arbaij5n were recovered anew. 

The Sultan returned to Sfeurasan ; and it was a constant 
practice with him to pass the hot season at Bukhara, and 
the winter at Marw of happened, one 

year, that he remained longer than was his wont at Marw. 
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The temperature began to rise, and not one of his Court had 
the courage to represent that it would be well to return to 
the land of BuJchara. The climate of Bu^ara agreed with a 
number of the nobles and great men. They urged Am!r-i- 
^u’azzl that he should, by means of verse, bring the charms 
and beauties of the villas and gardens of the city of Bu- 
Ji^ara to the imperial hearing, so that Kamal-uz-Zaman 
might, at an opportune time, sing it, accompanied with 
lutes. 

Amir Mu’azzi, who was the Chief of Poets, or Poet- 
Laureate, and who, along with forty other adepts [in the 
art], was in the habit, on days of entertainment and at 
banquets, of recounting the deeds of the Sultan, and [of 
Y/hom] it is related, that the whole of these [poets] were of 
his clan and followers, accordingly composed the following 
strophe ’ : and the Minstrel, Kamal-uz-Zaman, early one 
morning, when the Sultan had taken his morning draught 
of wine, played" it with such feeling and touching effect, 
that the Sultan, half-dressed as he was and In his slippers, 
came forth, mounted on horseback, and took neither 

^ Our author is unfortunate with regard to his quotations very often. These 
lines were neither composed by the poet Mu’azzt^ nor were they composed to 
influence Sull&n Sanjar to return to Bukhara. It was neither hb capital, nor 
did he “use” to pass the hot seasons there. The lines were composed 
more than two hundred years before Sanjar was bom, with the title “Mtr” 
instead of “ Sh^ih,” by Farfd-ud-Dfn, Abu ’Abd-ullah, Muhammad, bora at 
Rudak of $amrkand, and hence known as Rudakf, a famous poet, blind from 
his birth, but endowed with a very melodious voice, and he played enchant* 
ingly on the barbate a kind of lute. He was also the first native of ’Ajam who 
composed a Dfwan. The lines in question were composed to try and influence 
the Amir, AbQ-l-J^asan-i-Na^r, scm of A^mad, Siun^l, to return to hb 
capital, which was BukhSra. One author states that he went to Hiritt, and 
was so delighted with the place that he remained a long time, and even 
thought of taking up hb residence there. His minbters, nobles, and troops, 
who longed to return to Buk]iar3, were much put out at thb, so mudi so that 
they, finding all remonstrance useless, even contemplated rebelling. Another 
writer, who gives a biography of Rudakf, states that the place was Marw with 
which Na^r was so murh taken up. But, be thb as it may, the poet, RCidakf, 
was induced to use his efforts upon the Amir. He accordingly composed 
these lines, and in the Sarfte or villa, in which Natfr had taken hb moraing 
collation, the poet sang them accompanied by his lute. Nafr became so 
enchanted on hearing some of the lines, that he did not stay to hear all ; but, 
without either turban or ^oes, he at once mounted and rode off the firsi sfagw 
on the way to Bukhkri. 

* ** Lutes” are mentioned above in all the copies ; whilst here, it appears^ 
the minstrel sang it, accompan 3 ring it with hb lute. 

L 
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rest nor repose until he reached the appointed destina- 
tion : — 

**The breeze from Mulfin’s rivulet reacheth me the same,. 

Even as cometh the fragrance of a loving friend. 

The gravel of the Amil, and the roughness thereof, 

Appeareth like as the softest silk beneatfi my feet. 

The river Ji^un, with its wide-spread surface, 

Reacheth, even now, to my white steed’s very giilhs** 

0 Ru khar a ! rejoice, and be thou glad once more. 

For the Shah even now CQpieth a guest ^ unto thee. 

The Shah is a moon, and Bukhanl a firmament ; 

The moon likewise riseth the celestial vault within. 

The is a cypress, and Bnkhara is a garden ; 

The cypress also cometh unto the garden now.” 

After a great part of his reign had elapsed, a body of 
people from Kara-Khata-i. from Tamghaj. and the depen- 
dencies of Chin, entered the confines of l^ara ^uram of 
Turkistan, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them 
grazing-lands ; and, with the Sultan's permission, they took 
up their quarters on those confines, in Bilasaghun, l^abali];:, 
and Almalik, and made those parts their grazing-grounds. 

When their progeny became very numerous, during the 
Sultan’s reign, they rebelled against his authority, and 
fought a battle against him. T^niko of Taraz, at the 
nomination of Sunkam and I-ma,‘ was at the head of the 
Kha ta’is. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inac- 
tion, and enervated by protracted ease and luxury, were 
unable to cope with or stand before the enemy, and were 
overthrown ; and they took Turkan Khatun. who was the 
Maltkah-i-Jahan [Queen of the Universe], and consort of 
Sultan Sanjar, captive*. 

* The only other signification the word used will admit of is a boat, whidi 
does seem more appropriate, for I do not think the Jt^un can be forded on 
horseback. I have doubts whether the word is correct in the originaL 

1 Sic in MSS. 

* In 534 H. Sanjar marched to Samr^and, and fought a battle with At 
Rhan ; but he was defeated, and had to retreat to the fortress of Tirmiz, or 
Tirmid, as it is also called. Turkan Khatun^ and the Malik of Nfmroz, and 
many other great men, were left in the hands of the enemy. These infidels of 
Sliata-t, and Mughals likewise, overran Mawar-un-Nahr, slayings devastating, 
and making the people captives ; and, included in the numbers put to the 
sword by the invaders, were many great and learned men. The Shnti-t’s and 
MugJtals remained in Mawar-un-Nahr until driven out by SuU&n Muha mm ad, 
Eliwarazm Sha h. Guztdah and Muntakhab-ut-TawartUi state that this reverse 
took place in 535 H. 

As soon as this disaster befell Sanjar, his vassal, Utsuz [it is written ** Itsis” 
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This was the first reverse the Sultan had ever sustained ; 
and, subsequently, he concluded a peace with them, and the 
pasture- lands of Turkistan and Bilasaghun, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left 
in the hands of the Kha ta-i invaders. After the peace was 
concluded they sent back Turkan Kha tun to the Sulplii 
again. The Haktm [philosopher] Koshaki has written much 
satire upon this unfortunate event, which is contained in 
Diwans and [other] books. 

When this reverse became public, the affairs of the empire 
began to decline, and to grow weak * ; and, of the reign of 
Sanjar, sixty years'* had passed away. A body of the 
Qhuzz tribe, from Kha ndan now rose in revolt against the 
Sultan’s authority*, and withheld the yearly tribute which 
had been previously fixed. The Sultan marched an army 
against them, and the Gt^uzz were willing to pay a kaldh 
[ingot] of silver ^ for each family, but the Sultan would not 


in Burhan-i-KS|a\ and in the Tarfkk-i-Ibrahfmt, Utsiz/' and by our author, 

Utsuz’*], son of ]J[utb-ud<Dfo, Mu^^unmad, son of Nus 2 l*Tigfn, upon whom 
Sanjar’s father conferred the rule over EHiwarazm, threw off his allegiance. 
Sanjar invested him in Hazar-asp in 535 H., which was taken ; but he treated 
the rebel leniently, and still allowed him to retain that territory. In 537 H. 
[Guzldah says in 535 H., while the MimtaJcliab-ut-Tawarfkh says it hap- 
pened in 536 H.] Gur Khan ^ who, in concert with At Shpln, defeated Sanjar in 
the Dasht, or Desert of ibe frontier of Samr^and, died ; 

and, after this happened, Muhammad SbwSrazm Shah expelled the infidels 
from Mawar-un-Nahr. 

* It was, according to Guzfdah and others, after Sanjar’s defeat by the 
Eliata-f’s and Muglials that ’Ala-ud-Dfn, chief of Gh ur, ventured to ^ow 
hostility towards him. Sanjar defeated him before Aobah in 547 H., and ’AUl- 
ud-Dfn was taken prisoner, but was subsequently released. Our author has 
mentioned this as about the first event of Sanj air’s reign. 

^ Sec note S page 157. 

* A tract of territory on the frontier of Glltn. A few MSS. have ShutULn. 

^ Fan&katt says that, when the GhoLZz tribe crossed the Jfhun, Badr-ul- 

Mulk, ’Ajarnf, the Sulpn’s Wazir, advised Sul|an Sanjar to attack them. 
This he did, and was overthrown and taken prisoner, and Shurasan, KirxnSn, 
and F&rs Vrere seized by them 1 

The Sult&n marched against the (xhuzz in 548 H. The details are far too long 
for insertion here. Upwards of a hundred thousand persons, not including 
women and children, were afterwards massacred by the Ghuzz^ and the terri- 
tory of Shurasan was devastated. In the following year was bom Tamaditn, 
afterwards known by the name of Ghingtz Xhan. 

7 Guztdah says ^*a maun [which signifies two pounds twelve ounces 
eadb] of silver.” Price, quoting the EhulMat-ul-AjUlblir, says a quarter of 
a hundredweight of gold^ berides 100^ OQO dtn&rs,” whi^ is ridiculous. Our 
author’s account is the most probable one. 

U 2 
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agree to it, and, on this account, gave battle to them, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner. 

On the Sultan falling into their hands, the whole of the 
Gh uzz dismounted before his stirrup, and saluted him, and 
tendered their services. The Gh uzz chieftains, such as Tutt, 
l^urgharat. Malik Dinar, Ibrahim, and Kh utali. besides 
others, girded up their loins before the Sultan’s throne [to 
serve him], and began themselves to issue mandates [in 
his name] ; and they divided Khu rasan among themselves. 
Whatever it was requisite to do they did, and they used to 
state, The Sultan commands this and that.” The slaves 
and servants of the Sanjari dynasty became dispersed 
and separated ; and the affairs of the country became 
disorganized, and the thread of sovereignty snapped 
asunder. 

After some time had passed — about a year, more or less* 
— one of the slaves, who was one of the Sultan’s nobles, 
proceeded to the Sultan Sanjar’s presence, and presented 
himself, and, as if going out on a hunting excursion, 
mounted the Sultan on horseback, and brought him away 
[out of the hands of the Gh uzz]. and restored him to 
liberty once more. He conducted the Sultan to Marw *, 
and placed him on the throne again, and some of the still 
remaining adherents of the dynasty collected around him ; 
but the Sultan’s days had now drawn towards their close, 
and the sovereignty had grown antiquated and'gqne to 
decay. On Monday, the 24th of the month Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, in the year 552 H., Sultan Sanjar died at Marw, 
and was there buried. His age was seventy-three years 

* Our author generally eschews dates. Here ^gain we have a specimen of 
his mode of writing history, when he asserts that Sanjar remained in captivity 
“about a year, more or less.” Sanjar remained nearly four years in the 
hands of the Gh uzz, and, during this period, no efforts were made to effect 
his escape, lest his consort, Turkw Khatun, who appears to have agaip fallen 
into captivity, might remain in their hands. She having died, however, rin 
551 H., SultSln Sanjar succeeded in gaining over the Gh uzz chief who had 
charge of him, so far as to get him to take him out on a hunting excursion to 
the banks of the Jt^un. Arrangements had been made for the occasion, and 
Amtr Ahnaad-i-^Zamaj, governor of Tirmiz, was awaiting him on the bank, 
where he had got boats in readiness. The Sultan succeeded in throwing 
himself into one, and his people got into others, and then made their escape. 
In Ramadan of that year, the Sul$an succeeded in assembling a force at 
Tirmiz, and he then set out, under its escort, to Marw. 

* See latter part of preceding note. 
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and a little over, and his reign lasted sixty-two The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him 1 

»' - ■ ■ 

ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OF ROM •, OF THE SALjOflflAH 

DYNASTY. 

The Sultans of Rum were of die race of Salju^, and were 
great and powerful monarchs ; and, in the territories of Rum 
and the country of Afranj *, numerous signs and marks 
of their goodness and benevolence, their expeditions and 
holy wars, their conflicts with unbelievers, buildings of public 
utility and charity, in the shape of colleges, mosques, monas- 
teries for darweshls. karwansaraes, bridges, and charitable 
and pious foundations, remain to this day ; and the accounts 
of their descendants, their Maliks, and their Amtrs, and of 
their heroic achievements in that country, are recorded in 
trustworthy books. 

When the Sultan of Sultans, Sanjar, on whom be the 
mercy of the Almighty, ascended the throne of his father, 
and became established in the sovereignty of the worlc^ and, 
when the territories of Isllm, both east and west, were taken 
possession of by his servants, and the ]^utbah was read 
for him from all the pulpits of Islam, and the money of the 
world became adorned with his name and titles, he conferred 
the< kingdom of Rum upon his brother, Maliimud, son of 
Malik Shah*. The whole of the Sultans [of that country] 

> Guztdah says Sanjar died of grief on the t6th of Rabf’>nUAwwal 552 H., 
aged seventy-two years. The length of his reign must be calculated from the 
death of his brother Mul^ammad in 510 H., at which period he was thirty-one 
years old. Previous to this he was but subordinate ruler of Shuins&n ; and 
historians calculate his reign from the date above mentioned. Other authors 
state that he reigned forty-one years. 

* Our author completed his work in 658 H., and Sanjar died in 553 H.; 
and, although the SaljOlt dynasty existed for thirty-two years after Sanjar’s 
death, and had terminated ninety-eight years before our author closed his 
history, be says nothing about Sanjar’s successors. 

* Europe, the countries of the Christians, and the Roman empire of the east. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here. Our author has made a precious 
hash of this Section of the RQmt dynasty of the Saljuks. Sanjar did met, as 
he states^ first establish that dynasty, neither was Sanjar's brother, MahmOd, 
the first subordinate sovereign of RQm, nor was his son, Mas’Qd, the second, 
nor were they ever its rulers. He has confounded the Sulttns of ’Irik and 
those of RQm together. Sanjar’s brother, MahmOd, moreover, died when iis 
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are his [Mahmud’s] descendants, an account of every one of 
whotn is recorded in this X^^bahat, in order that its readers 
may call to remembrance, with a blessing, those who have 
passed away, and acquire some information respecting that 
dynasty*. 

♦ I will now demonstrate what I have referred to by giving a brief account 
of the rulers of Rum, of the SaljuV dynasty. 

1^1-timish — written likewise ]^il-timifili and IgTat-limifill — 

but the last syllable is evidently the same as occurs in the name of the Turkish 
slave«sovereign of Dihlf, ** I-yal-timiah,”] son of Isra’il, son of Saljufe:, Alb- 
Arsalan's great uncle’s son, according to the Muntakhab-ut-TawarfJdli rebelled 
against him [Alb-Arsalan] ; but, in an action near Dam gha n in Mul^arram, 
456 H., ]g^l-timia 2 l was defeated, and was found dead on the held. Alb- 
Arsalan desired to put IjCil-timish’s sons to death, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by his Wazir, and was induced to make Sultman, son of j^^il-timish* viceroy 
of certain territories of Sham, and he was the founder of the Salju^ Sultans of 
Rum. Guzidah states that ^Cil-timigh received the investiture of the govern- 
ment of DamashVf from Malik Shah, at the time when he conferred so many 
territories upon others. See note page 168. Sultman, who was employed 
against the Christians in 467 H. [a.d. 1074-5] — but Fa^i^-t and a few others say 
in 469 H. — succeeded by stratagem in wresting An|aktah out of the hands of 
Firdaus [Philarctus], Rumt, after it had been in the hands of the Christians 

his tenth year, in 489 H., only twenty-one years before Sanjar succeeded' to the 
throne, and when Sanjar was about the same age. The first two sovereigns 
here mentioned as rulers of Rum, who undertook expeditions against *‘the 
infidel Afranj,” were the first two rulers of’Ira]^, subordinate to Sanjar, as 
will be seen on reference to the second Rumi sovereign, so called, and Sanjar’s 
reign where ^rajah, the cup-bearer, is referred to, page 151. From the third 
to the ninth, the rulers mentioned in this Section are correctly given as far as 
their names and a very meagre account of their reigns go ; but the tenth ruler, 
again, was the last ruler of ’Ir^, not of Rum. I noticed, w^hen reading the 
work, that, at the latter part of the reign of Mas’ud, all the copies of the 
original contained matter totally unintelligible with regard to that sovereign. 
It is strange too that all the copies of the work should be the.same, for some 
of the MSS. I have collated, one in particular/ are certainly five or six hundred 
years old. Still more strange is it, however, that, not only should the author 
in his preliminary notice of the Sulfans of Rum mention Mahmud, brother of 
Sanjar, as the first, but, that he should subsequently mention his undertaking ex- 
peditions against the Christians ; and, with reference to the second ruler, Mas’ud, 
Mahmud’s son, he says that Sanjar, cU firsts conferred the throne of *IHIV upon 
him [Mas’ud], thus inferring that, subsequently, that of Rum was given to 
him. The heading of a chapter or paragraph might be put in incorrectly by a 
copyist, but the sense of the matter cannot be, nor could Rum have been 
inserted for ’IiaV* It is therefore evident that our author himself madera 
muddle of his work, and confounded the rulers of TraV with those of RQm, 
which, from other errors he has made, is not improbable. It will also be 
noticed that he makes no mention whatever of the Salju^s of Kimian, consist- 
ing of eleven sovereigns, whose dynasty outlasted all the others— but he has also 
left out all the other ’Irk^t rulers, except the two first and the last, who do 
duty for the Rumts— ^neither has he given any account whatever of Sanjar’s 
successors, nor does he notice at all other less powerful dynasties. 
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I. MAHMOD, son of MALIK SHAH. 

On the throne of the territory of Rum having been con- 
ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar, his brother, he undertook 
many holy wars in that region, and on the frontiers of 
Isl3m. He marched armies against the infidel Afranj, and 
carried on holy war according to the canons and ordinances 
of the sacred law. He captured fortresses and cities, and 
ruled over the servants of Almighty God with justice and 
beneficence. After he had reigned for a considerable time 
he died. 


II. MAS*CD,:S0N of MAHMOD ^AH. 

Sultan - Mas’ud was the son of Mahmud, son of Malik 
Shah. At first, Sultan Sanjar conferred the throne of 'Irah 
upon him ; and, on one occasion, through the power and 
authority which he had acquired in that territory, he com- 
bined with ^arajah, the Sakt [cup-bearer], and they rebelled 
against the Sultan. 

The Sultan came upon them suddenly, and attacked 
them*, and took both Mas’ud and ^arajah, the cup- 
bearer, prisoners. After that occurrence the affairs of 
Mas’ad went to ruin, and he never ascended the throne 
again ; but, in the person of his son, l^azil-Arsalan by name, 
he acquired considerable power, and became sovereign, and 
carried on the government*. 

3|c 3|C ♦ a|C ♦ * 

[Twelve copies of the original are all hopelessly defective 
here, and no two copies are alike. No break occurs in eithet 
MS. to indicate that any portion whatever has been lost or 
misplaced, or that any omission has been made in copying^ 

since 358 H. Thu was effected during the rtign of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus. I. SULIMAN [the Solyman of Tasso] acquired great renown 
by thte, and, in 480 h., MaUk SWlh [not Sanjar, as our author states, for he 
was then only an infant in hU first year], conferred the sovereignly on him. 
He reigned twen^ years, and was succeeded by his son, II. DA UD, who 


• Sec the particulars, at page 151. . . 1 j 

• This is the only sense that is to be gathered from the onginal, and the 

statOTent is inoorrect. See note page IS 7. . . r j« 

f Not even in the precious Paris copy, which M. Tascherau so fondly 
imagines to be in ournuthoris own handwriting. 
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The context, in fact, ptoves that Minh3j-i-Saraj considered 
](Jllazil-Arsal3n to be the son and successor of Mas’Qd ; and, 
such being the case, the extent of our author's knowledge 
of history is impressively indicated.] 

% ^ 9(c % % 


III. ¥AZIL-ARSALAN», son of MAS’Ol?, SON OF MA^MOD, 
SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

After the decease of his father, l^azil-Arsalan acquired 
some little power, and possessed himself of some of the 
frontier districts of the territory of ROm. He ruled for a 
short period and died. 


IV. KULU-ARSALAN, son of IgrAZIL-ARSALAN. 

Kulij-Arsalan was the son of l^azil-Arsalan, who was 
the son of Mas’ud, son of Mahmud, son of Malik Shah. 
He assumed the sovereignty of Rum after the death of 
his father, and became a very great and powerful monarch. 
He possessed himself of the territories upon the confines of 
Rum, captured many fortresses and strongholds, performed 
many heroic exploits, and acquired a great name on ac- 
count of the infidel Afranj having been often worsted and 
overthrown by him. 

All the Sultans of Rum glory in their connexion with 
him ; and he obtained the felicity of martyrdom. He was 
interred at l^untah*, which is a lai^e city in Rum. 

ascended the throne at ^Ontah. He gained some successes over the Christians, 
and, after a rdign of eighteen years, died in 518 h. His brother. III. KULIJ* 
ARSALAN, succeeded, who is said by one author to have fought a naval 
battle with the Christians, and, after an arduous struggle, to have been 
victorious ; but there is some discrepancy with respect to the date, and the story 
may refer to the previous reign. He reigned until 539 h., but some say until 
537 H. ; but, having; been defeated in a battle with the ’Iii^tf SaljOlts, he was 
drowned whilst crossing a river, when retreating before them. His son, IV. 
SULTAN MAS’CD, succeeded, who, after a reign of nineteen years, died in 


* Mas’ud, brother of Ma^ud, son of Glliyug-ud-Dtn, Mubemmdd, Sanjar’s 
brother, had no son so named. The lines which follow are meaningless, but 
are alike in all the copies. 

* Called Koniah by Europeans. 
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V. TZZ-UD-DlN, KAI-KA-OS, SON OF ¥:ULfj.ARSALAN. 

Suljtah ’Izz-ud-D!n, Kai-Ka-us^ ascended the throne after 
his father’s death> and brought the country under his rule* 
He carried on holy war against the infidels of Afranj, and 
fought several battles with them in that country. He 
founded colleges and masjids, and left many monuments 
of his goodness and bounty behind. He was interred by 
the side of his father in the city of l^untah. 


VI. kai-s:ubAd, SON of kai-kA-Os. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Kai-l^ubad, ascended the throne on 
the decease of his father, Kai-KA-us, and brought under his 
sway the territories of Rum, and parts adjacent. 

558 H. He was succeeded by his son, V. TZZ-UD-DiN, ]I 5 IULIJ*ARSALAN, 
who ascended the throne at ]g[fhilah. He annexed some of the terri- 
tories of the Christians, and, after a reign of twenty years, died in 578 H. 
After him came his son, VI. RUKN-UD-DlN, SULImAN ^AH, the 
eldest, and, between him and his brother Ghlya9-ud-Dtn, Kai-Shusrau, who 
had b^n nominated successor by his father, hostilities arose, which went on 
till 588 H. Kai-Shosniu fled to the Christians. Sultman annexed Ajf-i-Rfhn 
and ^^Ertf [Kars], with their dependencies. He reigned twenty-four years^ and 
died In 602 H. His son, VII. TZZ-UD-DiN, SULIJ-ARSALAN II., 
son of SultmEn, succeeded. He was an infant, and his unde, Kai-Shnsrau, 
having been recalled from the Farang, in 6oj- H., succeeded, after a year, in 
depriving him of the sovereignty, and IJ^ulfj-ArsalEn was shut up in a fortress, 
where he died in 609 h. VIII. GHIYAS-UD-DIN, KAI-iyiUSRAU, 
after dethroning his young nephew in 603 H., assumed the sovereignty. He 
took Antakfah from the Christians, into whose hands it had 'again fallen, in 
603 H.j and was himself killed in a battle with the ruler of Istanbul [Constan- 
tinople], after a reign of six years, in 609 H., but some authors say in the pre- 
ceding year, and some, 610 H. This probably is the fifth monarch referred to 
by our author, under the name of ]^ulfj-Arsalan, as he is the only one 
mentioned who attained the felidfy of martyrdom in having been slain by the 
Christians. His brother, ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Kai-JgTubad, rose against him, but had 
to submit, and was confined in a fortress. 

{xbiy&E*ud-Dtn, Kai-Shusrau, having been slain in battle with the Chris- 
tians, was succeeded by his son, IX. ’IZZ-UD-DIN, KAI-KA-OS, but he 
died after a short reign of about a year. Most authors do not mention this 
prince at alL He was succeeded by his uncle, ’AlE-ud-Dln, Kai-](PubEd, 
who is about the first of the sovereigns of this d3rnasty that con be traced 
by his correct name and title, from our author's account of them, X. 'ALA- 
UD-DlN, KAI-]^UBAD, who had' been immured in a fortress, succeeded his 
nephew, *Izz-u 4 -Dtn, Kai-KS-ils, in 610 H., and is accounted one of the 
greatest sovereigns of the dynasty. Hostilities arose between him and the 
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He fought battles with the infidels of Afranj ; and many 
indications of his goodness exist to this day. 

He had sons, who acquired great renown, and became 
great men. He died on the 5th of the month Shawwal. in 
the year 633 H., and he, likewise, was buried at l^Qntah. 


VII. KAI-IOTUSRAU, SON OF KAI.?:UBAD. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Kai- Kh usrau*. was a great monarch 
of noble disposition and excellent qualities, just and 
impartial. Having ascended the throne after the death of 
his father, he took possession of the territories of &um, and 
assumed the government of them. 

In this reign, the disturbance and disorder consequent 
upon the irruption of the army of infidel Mughals had 
reached the frontiers of Rum*. ‘The Sultan, in such 
manner as he was able, entered into friendly relations with 
the Farang*. He was assembling an army upon the fron- 
tiers bordering upon the territory of Islam, when, suddenly, 

unfortunate but gallant Jal 3 l-ud-Dtn, the last of the Khwarazm Sha hts. They 
fought a battle, in Rama^an^ 627 H., in which Kai-lg^ubad was victorious. 
The Mughal, Uktae 1^’an, sent him. a Yarltgh [diploma] congratulating him, 
and the Khali fah [for overthrowing a good Musalman perhaps] conferred upon 
him the title of Sultan-i-A’jam, wa He reigned twenty- 

six years, and died in 634 H., having been poisoned^ by mistake some authors 
say, by his son, Gh^)^§-ud-Dtn, Kai-Khusrau, who assumed the throne. 


• Our author is correct here as to the name and title. GHIYAS-UD-DIN, 
KAI- KH USRAU. the eleventh of the dynasty, is the man who poisoned his 
own father, of whom our author gives such a glowing account. 

* An army of Murals marched against him, under T5ju, NuySn, and the 
Mughals obtained sway over the territory of R0m, after an engagement at 
Koshah-dUgh, in 641 H. Kai-Khusrau died in 642 H., but Guztdah says in 
644 H., and Jahln-Arft and Muntakhab-ut-Tawftrfkh say in 643 h., but 
Raufat'U9-$aHL says in.640 H., which is certainly incorrect. His son Sulfman 
succeeded. 

» The word ** Farang” is used here in all the copfei^ fell Afranj is the word 
previously used. This, doubtless, is what Gibbon refers to in giradiloquent atyle, 
which often covers great errors ; — 'rFlying from the arms of the Moguls, thoM 
shepherds of the Caspian [whom he styles * the strange and savage hordes efCarH- 
mians^* thus indicating the extent of his knowledge of th£ matter] rolled 
headlong on Syria ; and the union of the Franks with the' Sultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damascu.s was insufficient to stem the violent of the torrenf.” 
The ‘‘torrent” of course signifies the fugitive SultSn JaUll-ud-Dtn flying from 
the Mughals, who was defeated by Alfi-ud-Dtn, Kai-lgZubSld, as related in a 
previous note. 
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he was deserted and left alone by his troops. The Mughal 
forces made an inroad into that territory ; and, after they 
again retired, Kai>Khusrau died in the beginning of 
Muharram, 643 

He reigned for a period of eleven years, and named his 
son, *Izz-ud-Dfn, Kai-Ka-us, his heir and successor. 

VIII. TZZ-UD-DiN, KAI-KA-OS, SON OF KAI-KHUSRAU. 

According to his father’s nomination as successor to the 
sovereignty, Sultan *Izz-ud-Dtn, Kai-Ka«us, ascended the 
throne of Rum in the beginning of the year 643 H., and 
the Maliks and other great nobles submitted to his autho- 
rity 

As he was celebrated for his energy, his warlike acconi- 
plishments, and his nobility of mind, he strengthened his 
frontiers on the side of Afranj ; and, as a matter of necessity, 

^ Died in 644 H. according to* Guztdan and Fa?iti-i, and in 642 H. accord- 
ing to the Mnntakliab-ut-Tawarfkh. 

* As is often the case towards the termination of a dynasty, authors here are 
at variance one with another respecting the succession. Some say that Ghiyag* 
ud-Din, Kai-Shusrau, was succeeded by his son, *Izz-ud-Dtn, Kai-Ka-us, and 
that he, as our author states, despatched his brother Rukn-ud-Din, ^ulij-ArsalSn 
[called by others Rukn-ud-Din, Sulfman], to the camp of the Mughal ]g^a’an. 
The facts, however, appear to be as follow. On the death of Qhiy 5 §-ud-Din, 
Kai-Sh^srau, in 642 -h., his son, XII. RUKN-UD-DlN, SULImAN, suc- 
ceeded. It was he who despatched his brother, *Ala-ud-Dia, Kai-]|^ubSid, to the 
Court of Ab-gha [called also Ab-ka] Kha n, where he continued for a consider- 
able time in distress slnd trouble. Having at length succeeded in his mission, he 
set out on his return, but Rukn-ud-Din, Sulfman, suspecting he was coming 
with designs against him, had him put to death os soon as he entered his terri- 
tory ; and another brother, 'Izz ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, fletl to the camp of Barka 
TCbS n. After a reign, so called, of twenty years, Sulfman was himself put to 
death, by order of Ab-glia Sban, in 664 h. 

Others, on the contrary, say that Rukn-ud-Dtn, having succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Mughal ](i^a*an, a grant of investiture for himself, on his return 
into Rum, was the cause of great disorders; and that Tzz-ud-Dfn, Kai-Shusrau, 
fled to Istanbul, and was proceeding to the Daaht-i-EabcliaV to lay his case 
before the ^pi'an, but died on the way, Rukn-ud-Dfn having in the mean- 
time, with Mughal aid, assumed the sovereignty ; but, after a short time had 
elapsed, Rukn-ud-Dfn [called ^[ultj-Arsalan by sbme and Sulfman by others] 
was found to have been intriguing with the ruler of Mi?r, and was put to death 
in 664 H. 

As our author finished his history in 658 H. I have no occasion to say 
more than that he records events^ respecting the Mughals which, evidently, 
belong to the reign of ph iyay-ud-Dtn. Kai-Shusrau, the seventh ruler, by his 
account, and has confuscrl the events of the following ones. 
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consequent upon the power and predominance of the infidel 
Mughals over the dominions of Islam, he, in order to ward 
off [the inroads of] that race, despatched his younger 
brother into Turkistan to the Court of Mangu Kha n, the 
Mughal, so that he might, under terms of peace,* be left in 
possession of his dominions. 

On Rukn-ud-Dtn, l^ulij-Arsalan, the envoy and brother 
of Sultan Kai-KS-us, reaching the presence of Mangu 
Kha n, the Mughal^ he preferred requests, and made solici- 
tations contrary to the mandate of his brother. He sought 
from Mangu Kh an the territory of Rum for himself, and 
likewise assistance from him to enable him to liberate that 
country from the hands of his brother. Mangu Kha n gave 
him thfc daughter of the Nu-in* [a -Prince, or a great noble,] 
Aljakta,the Mughal, and despatched Aljakta, with his troops, 
to aid Rukn-ud-Din, l^ulij-Arsalan [against his brother]. 

When they reached the Rumi territory, ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Kai-Ka-us, retired before them ; and j&ulij-Arsalan and 
the Mughals became dominant over Rum. Kai-Ka-us 
went to Aor Khan of Rum, and, having obtained aid from 
him, came and suddenly attacked the Mughals. and over- 
threw them’. He captured his brother, and immured him 
in a fortress. 

After some time, he, Kulij-Arsalan, succeeded in escap- 
ing, and went to the Mughals ; and, as what has happened 
since has not become known to the author, this [notice of 
him] has been thus much abridged. 

IX. kutb-ud.d!n» ^ulIj.arsalAn. 

Trustworthy persons call him Rukn-ud-Din, ^Cultj- 
Arsalan, and say that he is among the Mughals. along 
with Hulau, the Accursed, in the direction of the terH- 
tory of Azarbaijan. What the upshot of his affairs 
may be no one can say ; but, please God, may they end 
well • ! 

® Also written NCiyan. 

7 Who Aor [in one copy Cz] Khan of Rum might have bc€fn, it would 
require our author to explain. No overthrow of the Mughals by the Salju^s 
of Rum is mentioned by other writers. 

• One copy has Rukn-ud-Din. 

^ This short account varies, and is somewhat less in some of the copies ot 
the work. Hulafi is also styled Hiilakfi. 
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[The author now returns to the last of the Saljul^s of 
'Ir3||:'. All the MSS. are alike here,] 

♦ lit 

X. TUGHRIL. SON OF TUGHRIL. 

Respecting the descent of this Prince two different 
accounts have been given. Some relate that he is Tu ghri L 
the son of Tughril, son of l^azil Arsalan *. 

Suljtan, Tughril was a sovereign, and the son of a 
sovereign, and a person of great magnificence ; and his reign 
was contemporary with that of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish. 
Khw arazm Shah *. 

His strength was so veiy great, that not a warrior of hils 
day could lift his mace * from the ground, and he was a 
man of great stature and of awe-striking presence. Per- 
sons of credit relate, that the hair on his upper lip was so 
long, that he used to draw his moustaches back, and put 
them behind his ears. 

He was one of the brother’s sons of Sultan Sanjar*, and 
was [left] veiy young in years on the decease of his fathei*. 
The sons of the Ata-bak Iladd-giz — who was one of Sanjar’s 
slaves, and had, previously, been ruler of that territory, and 
had espoused TughriPs mother [grandmother of TughriL 
widow of Arsalan, T ughril’s father], after his father's death 
— ^had acquired -power over ’Ira^f ; and, when their father 
died, they immured Sultan Tughril in one of the fortresses 
of ’Iralf, and took the country into their own possession*. 

* All the copies are alike in this respect, and no hiatus whatever occurs in 
the diflferent MS Sr to show it. 1 merely discovered it from the names and 
events mentioned. 

* Not so : Tughril, the last of the dynasty, was son of ArsalSn Shah, said 
his title was Rakn-ud-Dfn. There are no contrary accounts that I know of. 
One copy has Tughril, son of Arsalan, son of ^ulij -Arsalan. 

* In some copies this paragraph is placed at the end of his reign. 

* See note •, page 91. 

* He was Sanjar’s brother’s great-grandson, if not one generation farther 
removed. 

* 1 have been obliged to take a little liberty with the text of this paragraph, 
whidi, in all twelve copies, is in a hopeless state of muddle. No two copies 
are alike ; and, as the text now stands, it is a mere jumble of words without any 
observance of grammatical rules. The literal translation of this passage, as it 
now stsuids, is as follows : — ** He was one of the brother’s sons of Sultftn 
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When SultSn X^Shnl reached man’s estate, and became 
famous for his vast strengfth, his great bodily vigour, his 
nobility of mind, and his warlike accomplishments, a party 
[of adherents] rendered him aid, and set him at liberty from 
imprisonment. He came forth, and great numbers of the 
servants of his father and grandfather flocked around him. 
He assumed the Chatr [canopy of royalty], and became 
Sultan. . The following are two lines from a poem composed 
on his escape fromconflnement, and his rise to dominion and 
power ^ : — 


The tidings reach’d Rai — * Tlie Sul|fin is come I * — 

And that august canopy of his is to Hamadfin come.” 

After Sult^ Tughril had acquired supremacy over 
the territory of ’Irak, and had reigned for a considerable 
period, a number of his servants despatched letters to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish. Khw arazm Shah, and invited 
him to come into that country. In accordance with that 
request, Sultan Takish invaded ’Irak with a large army. 
When the two armies came into proximity with each other, 
one or two ingrate slaves acted treacherously towards 
Sultan Tughril, and came up behind his august back and 
martyred him. 

At this period his other followers were engaged in front, 
at the head of a pass, fighting bravely, and did not become 
aware of this piece of treachery, until those treacherous 
ingrates brought the august head of their sovereign to 
Sukan Takish, Khw arazm Shah, who despatched it to that 
staunch and steadfast band of Tughril’s followers. 

Sanjar, and had been left, after his father ps death] very young [in years]. 
The sons of the Ata-bak Iladd>giz, who was a slave of Sanjar’s, hdving 
acquired power Over Tr^, because Ais [sic] lather was ruler of ’IriiV: ; [and], 
when he died, imprisoned Sultan Tugliril in one of the fortresses of Tr^, 

took his mother to wife [sic], and possessed themselves of the country.” For 
a correct account of these matters see the following note, and note page 169. 

7 Jah&n-Pahlaw^, the At2l-bak, on the death of his half-brother [see under 
Atll-baks of A^arbatjSn and Tra):, page 171, and note*] ArsaUln Shah, set up 
the latter’s son, T^ghnl, as sovereign of ’Ir^, who was then seven years old. 
While his maternal uncle, Jahan-Pahlawan, lived, XufiShril’s affairs prospered^ 
and he reigned in some splendour. Jah^-Pahlawan, however, died in 582 H., 
and lyZazil-Arsalan, his full brother, desired to taike his place as At&-bak to 
Xufiliril. The latter, being impatient of restraint, would not brook it, and, 
accordingly enmity arose between them. Tor further particulars respecting 
Tugfaril and ¥^l*A.r5aUln, see note*, page 171, and note* page 172. 
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When they found what had happened, they declared 
that they would not cease fighting and using the sword, 
until he, Sultan Takish, should deliver up to them the 
murderers of their sovereign, whereupon they would yield 
to him. Sultan Takish complied, and delivered up the 
murderers, whom they sent to the infernal regions. Then, 
taking along with them the head of Sultan Tughril, they 
proceeded to the presence of Sultan Taki§h> and sub- 
mitted to him. He took the head in his arms, and, along 
with them, performed the customary mourning [for the de- 
ceased] ; and Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, took pos- 
session of Trak*. 

* Jugbril’s death occurred in the following manner: — Talcisli of EhwSrazm, 
having invaded ’Irak at the instigation of ]|^utla(^ Inanaj, encountered 
Jug hr il^s forces within three farsakhs of Rai, where Tuj^l had_ pitched his 
camp. According to several authors Ju^ril and E^utlagh Ininaj were 
engaged hand to hand, when Tughril struck his own horse a blow with his 
mace, which was intended for his opponent, and the horse fell with him, and 
Jujjiril was slain by ¥utla^ Inanaj. I prefer, however, the circumstantial 
account of YafS’t, who says that whilst Tu jjjril was leading his troops in a 
charge, his horse stumbled, and Tughril was thrown to the ground. At this 
moment ^utlajji Inanaj reached the spot, and desired to give Tughril a 
fi nishipg blow, and slay him before he was recognized. This he accomplished, 
and the body was then placed upon a camel and taken to the presence of 
Takishi “who, on seeing his enemy in this condition, knelt down and gave 
tl^anTfQ to the Almighty for the mercy vouchsafed to him.” His head was 
sent, as an insult, to the Kha lifah at Bagdad, and his body was exposed upon 
a gibbet in the Wzar of Rai, on Thursday, the 29th of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 590 H. 
Thus ended the first dynasty of the Saljiiks, who ruled over Shurfisan and 
Trak fof a period of 161 years. This account of Tu^ril and his death is 
widely different from our author’s. The Sialifah was hostile to Takijli. See 
under his reign. Section XVI. 

Our author does not give any account of the Saljuk dynasty ot o' 

of that which ruled so long in Kirman. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SANJARIYAH RULERS. 

The humblest of the servants of the Almighty’s Court, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, states, that, when the period of 
the dynasty of the Sanjartyah expired, and no son remained 
unto Sultan Sanjar, nor brother’s sons* [likewise], everyone 
of his slaves held some territory among the dominions of 
Islam. These slaves assumed the title of Ata-baks [guar- 
dians and preceptors], and, to the brother’s sons of Suljtan 
Sanjar, they accorded the title of Sovereign, whilst they 
possessed themselves of the different territories of the 
empire *. 

These Ata-baks were of different races. One was the 
descendant of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, to whom Sultan 
Sanjar had given the territories of ’Irak and A^arbaljan ; 
the second, the Ata-bak, San^^ur, to whom he had given 

^ So in all the copies, but a few lines under our author contradicts himself. 

* Our author appears quite as much in the dark with respect to the Ati-baks, 
if not more so than he is with regard to the Sultans of Rum. It was Sultan 
Malik Ihe father of Sultan Sanjar— not Sanjar himself— who made 

several of his Mamluks or slaves, as well as some of his relatives and nobles, 
rulers over different parts of his vast empire [see page 138], as the dates which 
I shall give will prove, and on the authority of authors of undoubted authority, 
such as have been already mentioned. For the information of the general 
reader uninitiated in Oriental lore, I would mention that the words Mamluk 
and Ghulam'. signifying slave,’* must not be understood in the sense “ slave *’ 
conveys in our language. These slaves were sometimes captives, but more 
often boys of Turkish origin, purchased by kings and their great nobles of 
traders— slave-dealers — and trained for the highest offices. They were some- 
times adopted by their masters, and were frequently made governors of pro- 
vinces, and leaders of armies. Numbers of these Turkish slaves possessed the 
throne of Dibit, as will hereafter be mentioned in these pages. 

The Ata-baks, it must be remembered, notwithstanding our author’s 
assertions, were, at the outset, more or less, subject to the sovereigns of the 
house of SaljuVf acted as tutors and guardians of various young princes, 
which the word At&-bak means, from the Turkish n/J, father, and dak^ a lord, 
a great man. Sanjar himself was put in charge of Ehurfts&n in the thirteenth 
year of his age, which signifies that the government was administered in his 
name, and that his AUl-bak carried on the administration. 
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the territory of Pars ; and, third, the Ata-baks of Mau^l, 
and the Maliks of Sham*. Trustworthy authorities have 
related some little 'respecting the events [in the lives] of 
two of these dynasties, as has been [herein] recorded ; and, 
Mrith regard to the Ata-baks of Mau$il, as much as has been 
written respecting the affairs of Sultan N Qr-ud-Din of Sham 
is all the information that has been obtained, with the 
exception of that of which the Kh udawand-Zadah [son of a 
lord or great man] of Mau$il informed me, which was this 
much, that his eighth ancestor was a Turk of Khata-1. and 
the slave of Sultan Sanjar\ Such being the case, this 
dynasty [of Ata-baks] has been classified into three 
sections*. 


FIRST DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARlYAH MALIKS OF TRAR AND A?ARBAijAN. 

Be it known that one night, at a convivial entertainment, 
SultSn Sanjar conferred sovereignty upon three persons — 
to Malik Utsuz* he gave the throne of Kh warazm ; to the 
Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the throne of A^arbatjan ; and the 
throne of Pars to the Ata-bak, Sankur^ ^ 

• Respecting both of which dynasties he gives no account. From the 
renuurks which follow, our author seems to have l>een at a loss for materials, 
and his statements fully prove it. 

^ A vast deal of information, certainly. 

• It will be noticed that our author, who generally eschews dates, never 
gives a single date throughout his account of tlie three following dynasties, so 
caUed. 

• Also written Utsiz, and in the Burhan-i-^faja’, Itslz. 

y Sanjar’s father, Malik Shah, who certainly held a greater extent of terri- 
tory than any other of the Salju^: sovereigns, bestowed territories, that is the 
viceroyalty over them, upon his Mamluks and officers. Kh warazm he gave to 
Nush.Tigfn-i- Gh arjah. who was also a slave, on his conquest of that territory, 
in 475 progenitor of that dynasty], and this happened fi%*e 

years before Sanjar was born. The latter, during his reign, in 535 H., endea- 
voured to reduce Itsia, the grandson of Nush-Tigtn, who died w/ien Sanjar 
Tvas in his twelfth year^ but was unable, and Itsiz became an independent 
sovereign. On AV-San^ur, the progenitor of the AUl-baks of F&rs and of 
DiySr-i-Bakr, Mu^mmad, Sanjar’s predecessor, bestowed the government of 
l^lab, in 487 H., upwards of years before Sanjar came to the throne of the 
empire : he had only held Khurasan before. It was Mafimud, nephew of 
Sanjar, who gave lladd-giz the widow of his brother in marriage, and the 
government of AfartAtjiln, as mentioned farther on. I have been thus par- 
ticular here in order to show the *value of our author’s statements with respect 

M 
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When the next day came round, a number of his Waztrs, 
confidants, and advisers, represented to the SultSn, that, on 
the previous night, his Majesty had given thrones away 
to three different persons, out of whose hands he would not, 
hereafter, be able to disengage them. He inquired what 
three persons they were, and, when they informed him, he 
confirmed the appointments, saying : — " Those two first 
mentioned are my slaves, and the other is in my service. 
As there is no son to interpose, who would be heir to 
the sovereignty, it is better that my slaves should be 
paramount.” 

I. THE ATA-BAK, ILATT-GIZ* US-SANJARl. 

The Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, was a slave of Suftan Sanjar’s, 
and he was possessed of great strength_and nobility of mind. 

Having brought the territory of Ajarbaijan under his 
sway, he performed many great adts ; and many monu- 
ments of his goodness still remain in that country. 

to the Ata-baks, whatever may be the value of what he says about HindOstSn. 
As the other slaves, who were appointed rujers at the same time, are not 
mentioned by our author, I need not refer to th^m here# 

• The Ata-bak, !ladd-giz for ilatt-giz, i and d being interchangeable], was 
the slave of Kamal-ud-Dtn, 'Alt, Samairamt, the Wazir of Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Sulj^^ Muhammad, son of Sul$^ Malik gJxah. [See note •, page 146. 
As the author leaves out Mahmud’s reign, it is not surprising that he makes 
errors with respect to Iladd-giz.] Samairam is one of the dependencies of 
IffaluUi, and is said to have been founded by Sam, the son of Nuh [Noah], 
who gave it the name of Sam- Aram— Sam’s resting-place [or place of rest] — 
but, from constant use, in course of time, the name got corrupted into 
Samairam. After the Wazir, Kamal-ud-Dtn, was put to death, in the month 
of $afar, $16 H., Iladd-giz became the scrVSmt of Snljan Mahmud, during 
whose reign he rose to the highest rank and dignity, and great power. Mah* 
mad gave the widow of his brother X^gbril. the mother of ArsalSn SUdi 
[see page 165, where the author falls into utter confusion : this note tends to 
throw some light upon his sUtements there], in marriage to Iladd-giz, and 
bestowed upon him the government of A^arb&ijiUi. He became very powerful, 
and annexed Ganjah and ShtrwSn to his territory. He set up Arsalan Sb&h, 
son of ^ wife’s son, as sovereign, and, at once, assumed the entire 

direction of affairs, and all the power, ArsalSn possessing nothing of sove- 
reignty except the bare name. Iladd-giz died at Hamadan, according to 
Fa^ih-lf in 567 H., but some say in 569 H. In 557 H., an army of 3(^000 
Guijts [Georgians] invaded Af arbatjan, destroy^ the city of DQ-tn, and slew 
10,000 Musalm&ns, carried off a number of captives, and burnt the great 
Masjid. Sbams-ud-Dtn,* Iladd-giz, took the field with 50,000 horse, at Tabriz, 
in order to aid the ruler of AUllxt and the lord of Marftgluih, and to revenge 
this invasion, which he effected in the following year. 
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The Almighty gave him worthy and accomplished sons ; 
and he carried on wars with the infidels of Afranj and 
Ka rfch. and reduced the country, as far as the frontiers of 
Rum, under his subjection, and conquered a great part of 
Tral^. He died after reigning a considerable time. 


II. THE ATA-BAK, MUHAMMAD. SON OF ILATT-GIZ. 

The Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a great monarch, and 
succeeded his father on the throne*. He took possession 
of the- territories of Trah and Azarbaljan, and performed 
many illustrious deeds. He was just and of implicit faith, 
he founded colleges and masjids, and undertook many 
expeditions against the unbelievers. He likewise per- 
formed many gallant exploits in the direction of Karkh. 
and reduced the territory, as far as the frontiers of Rum 
and Sham, under his sway. 

He reigned for a considerable period, and had slaves 
who attained great eminence and grandeur, who, after him, 
took possession of the territories of Trail:*, such as I-tagh- 
mishi.And Ada-mislif and others besides them, the whole 
of which they held up to the time of Kh warazm Sha h, when 
the territories of Tralp passed out of their hands, and they 
died. 

In the length of his reign*, his justice, and his bene- 
ficence, the Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a second Sanjar. 

^ &idd»gizwas succeeded as Ata-bak by his son, Jahan Pahlawan, Mub^m- 
by the widow of Sul||an Tu gb ril^ and half-brother of Arsalan The 

latter having died in 571 h., the AtS.-bak set Arsalan’s son, ^ child in 

his seventh year, upon the throne of ’Irab ; but he was a mere puppet, and, 
except in name, the AtH-bak was sovereign. Jahan Pahlawiui then despatched 
his full brother, Ifl^azil-Aisalan, as his deputy, to A^arbltjan. Jahan Pohlaw&n 
died at Rai in 582 H. There is a good deal of discrepancy among authors as 
to the dates of the deaths of these two Ata-baks. 

* As the AtS-bak, Muhammad, Jah&n Pahlawan, had several sons, who 
succeeded to his territories, the mention of his “sUves,” who held them **up 
to the time of Sfcwarazm Sbidi,” is, like many other statements of our author, 
inexplicable. Ho other lyriter makes such a statement. 

s The AtiUbakr iladd-gls, died in 567 H., some say in 568 H., and others, 
$69 Ji. He held sway about 35 years. The At^-bak, Muhammad, who, our 
says, was' ** 9 . second Sanjar in length of reign,’* only held power from 
the date of his father'd d^th^ tintil 582 h., just 15 years. Hd has confounded 
th^ fiither vdth the son. 
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III. THE ATA-BAK, YOZ.BAK, SON OF MUHAMMAD, US- 

SANJARl. 

The Ata-bak, Yuz-<bak, was sovereign of A^arbitjAn. 
Some have said* that he was the brother of the Ata- 
bak, Muhammad, son of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the San- 
jati; 

Yuz-bak was a man of energy and experience, and reigned 
over the territory of A^arbaijan for a considerable time. 

* An absurd wayt>f writing history » when he is not even certain of the names 
and descent of the people he pretends to write about, who flourished only a 
short time before he compiled his work. The AtA>bak, JahAn Pahlawlin, 
Muhammad, was succeeded by his brother, l^azil-ArsalUn, not by Yiiz-bak. 
At the decease of the former, l^pizil presented himself before SuU&n 
in expectation that he would permit him to act as his Ata-bak ; but he, having 
experienced severity from Jahan Pahlaw&n, and having now grown older, was 
not inclined to have another master, and would not consent. IgZazil, becoming 
hopeless of gaining his object, retired into A^arbatjSn, and rebelled ; but was 
defeated in an engagement with Tughnl^s partisans. In 583 H., ]Q[azil had 
gained sufficient strength to be able to renew hostilities ; and, in 586 H., he 
made prisoner, with his son, named Malik Shaly and immured them 

in a strong fortress in Afarbatjan, and ](puil-Arsalan assumed independent 
sovereignty, ^f^azil- Arsalan was assassinated by the disciples of the Mula^ddah 
in 587 H., after reigning five years. See pages 165 and 166. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Nu^rat-ud-Dfn, Abu-Bikr, the son of 
Jahftn PahlawAn, in the territory of A^arbatjan only, and ’IxiiV passed to his 
brother, l^utlagh Inanaj. In 587 H., the year after Abu-Bikr’s death. Sulpha 
Tucltril effected his escape from imprisonment, and succeeded in reaching 
*IraV« l^utlagh Inilnaj, after marrying his mother to combined with 

her to administer poison to Tughril in his food ; but, having receiv^ a warn- 
ing, Tugjkril compelled his wife to take it, upon which she almost immediately 
died, l^utlagh Inanaj was imprisoned for a time, but was subsequently set at 
liberty. He went to the Court of Takiahf Sultan of Ehwarazm, and Wought 
him with an army upon and, in a battle which took place between 

them, Tu^^iril was slain, and the first dynasty of the Salju^s terminated. This 
will throw some light upon the almost unintelligible and confused account given 
by our author respecting the reign of Sul^ftn X^Cbril, at page 166, and the 
very romantic, but not very authentic account of his death. It will be noticed 
that, up to this time, even the At2-baks were nominally but the ministers of 
the Salju^ sovereigns, and not great monarchs” who ascended “thrones,” 
as our author asserts. 

The. AtS.-bak, Oz-bak, or Yuz-bak [the name is written both ways], son of 
Jahin PahlawSin, was the last of the At2-baks of Afarbatjan, and succeeded 
Nu^rat-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, in the government of that territory. He was the 
Ata-bak whose city of Tabriz, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, the last of the Khw&razmt 
Sultsins, invested. Yuz-bak had left it, and had placed his consort in charge ; 
and she, having fallen in love with Jalal-ud-Dtn, became his wife, and sur- 
rendered the city to him. Yuz-bak died of grief and chagrin. For an account 
of this circumstance, sec the reign of Jolal-ud-Dtu, Section XVI. 
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He continued in posaession of it until the reign of SultSn 
Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah. Upon several occasions 
the forces of Khw arazm Shah were appointed to act against 
him, but he did not fall into their hands, until he advanced 
into ’Irah> being eager for the possession of Isfahan, and 
hostilities were going on between him and the Ata-bak of 
Fars, Sa’d [son of Zangt]. 

Unexpectedly, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
came upon them. The Ata-bak^ Yuz-bak, was defeated 
and completely overthrown, and A^arbaljan passed out of 
his possession, and he died. 

IV. THE ATA-BAK, ABO-BIKR, SON OF MUl^AMMAD. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, was a great monarch ; and the 
territoiy of Trah, and the Jibal [the mountain tracts of ^Irah] 
came into his possession. He ruled his subjects justly and be- 
neficently, and cleared the frontiers of his territory of enemies. 
_ He founded colleges and masjids in Trah, Arran, and 
Azarbaijin, and a very large college at Maraghah ; and 
was the patron of ecclesiastics and learned men. He had 
numerous slaves, both of his father’s and of his own, each 
of whom was Malik [ruler] in one of the cities of ’Ira];:. He 
was the elder brother of the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, and he 
reigned for a considerable time, and died, leaving no 
children behind him. 


SECOND DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARlYAH MALIKS OF FARS. 

I. THE ATA-BAK, SAN^UR«, US-SANJARL 

As soon as the throne of Fars* was conferred upon the 
Ata-bak, Sanl^ur, by Sultan Sanjar, Sankur brought that 

< Guztdah says that AV-SanVur [turned into “ Ascansar” by Gibbon], who 
held ^alab of Sul$an Malik Sj^ah, is the progenitor of these Ata-baks of FSrs* 
* We now come to the Ata-baks of F&rs, whom our author continually styles 
«*great mOnarchs,” who ascended thrones, although, at the very outset, he says the 
brothers’ sons of Sanjar retained the title of Badahah. He begins with the 
Atft*bak, SanVur, and would lead his readers to imagine that he was the hrst 
of the rulers of Fars who bore that title, and that Sul{Sn Sanjar bestowed the 
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territory under subjection*, and acted with justice and 
beneficence to the people under his sway. 

On the death of Suljan Sanjar, some of the brothers’ 
sons of that monarch came into the territory of F5rs from 
SanUfur sent them to I$takbur, in that territory, 

sovereignty of that territory upon him, as he did upon others of his slaves*, 
Such, however, is not the case. The Ata-baks of Fars were of the race of 
Salgiur, a Turkman chief, who, about the time of the great movement of the 
SaljuVs towards Khurasan, made raids into that territory, and committed 
great ravages; until the SaljuVs became complete masters of it, when that 
chieftain is .said to have taken service under Sul|an Xu^hril Beg, and Salghur 
and his tribe took up their quarters in Fars, Khuzistan, Luristan, and parts 
adjacent. From the downfall of the Dtalamah dynasty to the rise to indepen- 
dent sovereignty of the SanVurtah, of whom our author’s SanVur is the first, 
seven persons ruled over Fars, six of whom were governors on the part of the 
SaljuV sovereigns. The first of these was Fa?l, son of Hasan, who in 459 H., 
after Alb-Arsalan, the previous year, had inflicted chastisement upon the Shal>an- 
karah, seized Man§ur-i-Fulad Sutun [Pillar of Steel], the last of the Dtl^t 
sovereigns of the family of Buwiah, and imprisoned him. He then seized 
upon Fars, which he appears to have been allowed to retain ; but, subsequently, 
having become disaffected, he was replaced by the Amir iB 3 iumar-Tigin. To 
him succeeded the Ata-bak, Jawli [also written Chawlt], who reduced the 
power of the gliabankarah. He was succeeded in the government by the Ata- 
bak, ICarajah, who was slain at Hamadan [Guzidah says in Fars]. He was 
followed by the Ata-bak, Mangu [also called Mangus], his son. Subsequently, 
the Ata-bak, Buzabah [also written Fuzabah, /being interchangeable with //], 
was ifiade governor by Sultan Mas’ud, son of Muhammad, son of Malik Shah, 
SaljuVt He rebelled against Mas’ud, son of MaVmud, and was taken in an 
engagement with him, and put to death in 542 H. After this, Sultan Mas’ud 
made his brother’s son, Malik Sliah [Guztdah says, Muhammad], ruler of Fars. 
He was a youth wholly given to pleasure ; and, after a time, he put to death, 
without cause, the Ata-bak [his own Ata-bak in all probability], Salghur. On 
this, SanVur-Tigtn, son of Maudud, son of Zangt, son of AV-SanVur, son of 
Salghur, rose against Malik Shah, and expelled him from the tcrritoiy of 
Fars. Malik &hah went to his uncle’s court, obtained assistance, and again 
entered Fars, but was unable to effect any thing; and, in 543 H., SanVur 
assumed independent sovereignty. The account given in Guzfdah is some- 
what different, but to the same purpose. It says, “ Buzabah, having rebelled 
against Suljtan Mas’ud in 541 H., was defeated before Hamadan, taken 
prisoner, and put to death in 543 H. The brother’s son of BGzabah, SanVur, 
son of Maudud, in revenge for his uncle’s death, seized upon the territory of 
Firs.” All these events took place in Sanjar’s lifetime, SanVur assumed the 
tUlc of Mu*affar-ud-Din, and ruled for a period of thirteen years, and died in 
556 H. He was succeeded, not by his son, but by his brother^ Tuklah. It 
must be borne in mind that all these Ata-baks were, more or less, subject to 
the successors of Sultan Sanjar, while the dynasty lasted. Mas’ud died in 
547 H., and Malik Shah succeeded. See latter part of previous note, and 
note • page 146, and note page 15 1. 

b The constant recurrence, throughout the work, of this stock phrase of our 
author's, may be partly accounted for from the fact that confusion, more or leas, 
arose on the death of each ruler. 
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and assigned a stipend, and furnished them with all thiogs 
necessary for their support. Those princes -were allowed 
to retain the empty title of BadsJ^Sh, whilst Sankur, under 
the name of AtS-bah ^fuardian and preceptor], ruled over 
the territoty of Pars. Hereigned for a lengthened period,and 
died. 


II. THE ATA'BAK, ZANGI^ SON OF SAN^PUK. 

The AtS-bak, Z^ngt, ascended the throne of Pars after 
the death of his father. He was a great monarch, and was 
just, and ruled with a firm hand and he brought the do- 
minions of his father under his control and government. 

With respect to the rulers of the countries around, he 
guided his policy as the circumstances of the times ren- 
dered feasible ; and he held the sovereignty of Pars for a 
long period, and died*. 


Ill, THE ATA-BAK, DUKLAH, SON OF SANl^UR. 

The Ata-bak, Duklah, after the decease of his brother, 
ascended the throne of Pars. He was an enei^etic and 
rigorous monarch, and brought the territory of Pars under 
his control. 

Hostilities broke out between him and the Maliks of 
'IrSk ; and he collected together, from all parts of the 
country, a vast, quantity of material and munitions, the like 
of which, to such an amount of wealth and treasure, none 
of his predecessors in the rule of Pars had ever possessed. 

He reigned for a long time, and died *. 

7 Otir author here again has made a giea^ blunder. There were two 
Zangts and two Tuklahs [or Duklahs, d being interchangeable with /}. The 
fiivty according to the MuntaJs]iab-ut-Taw 2 Urf]ch» San|nir’s brother , Tuklah, 
having become suspicious of his brother’s intentions, retired among the Faf la- 
wtahs. The chief rendered Tuklah assistance, and he, one night, suddenly 
fell upon SariVur by surprise, seized him, and immured him in the l^ala’- 
i-Saftd. Tuklah tlien assumed the authority, and held it four years. He died 
in 553 H. ; after which San^ur again obtained power, and in 556 H. he died. 
He was succeeded by hjs brother^ Zangf, son of Maudud. 

• 2 angt, son of Ma^idiid, only reigned for a short period, and died in the 
fcfUewing year, 557 H. He was succeeded by his son [not his brother : our 
auth<w confounds the two Tuklahs into one}, Tuklah, or Duklah, as our author 
now states. He vras confirmed in possession of .Pars by Sult&n Arsalftn, soo 
of l^i^iril, son of Mul^ammad, son of Malik 

• Tuklah died in S90'H., but the Muntakhab-nUTawirtl* sa>-s in 591 H. 
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IV. THE ATA-BAK, SA’D, SON OF ZANGl>. 

The AtS-bak, Sa’d, was a great monarch, and ascended 
the throne of Fars after the decease of his uncle [the Ata- 
bak, Duklah], and brought the different parts of that 
country under his rule^ in the manner which has been 
described’*. 

He was a most just and intrepid sovereign ; and trust- 
worthy authorities have related this, that the weight of his- 
arms and armour was so g^eat, that a powerful man could 
not lift from the ground the armour he used to wear. 

He led armies against Tra^ upon several occasions, and 
in some engagements he was victorious ; but, in others 
again, he was defeated, as happened when a battle took 
place between him and Sulpn Mubammad, Khw arazm 
Shah, undesignedly, and in the following manner. The 
Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army .into 'Irab, with the 
object of capturing Isfahan ; and the Ata-bak, Yui^bak, 
son of the Ata-bak, Mubsimmad, had come out of A^r- 
bStjan also, with the object of gaining possession of that 
city. 

w The two armies, of Fars and of A^arbaljan, were march- 
ing towards the same point from opposite directions, when 
Sultan Mubammad*, Khwarazm Sliah, arrived [with tpi 
army] upon the frontier of Trab. He obtained informa- 
tion ^at the Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army from 
Fars, towards the gate of Isfahan, in order to give battle to 
the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, and he [Suljtan Mubammad] ad- 
vanced with his troops towards the AtS-bak, Sa’d. 

When the troops of Khwarazm Shah came in sight*, the ' 
Ata-bak, Sa’d, imagined that this was the army of the AtR- 

* Duklah was succeeded by his cousin, the AtS-bak, brother of 

Zai^, and son of SanVur, son of Maudud, son of Zangt, son of AV-Santur, 
th^ other brother of the first ruler ; and hostilities went on between him and 
Sa’d, son of Zangt, for a considerable time, during which Ftei suffered great 
desolation. At length taken captive by Sa’d, who deprived him 

of his sight, and immured him within the walls of the fortress of letftklinr, 
where he died, 599 H. He was succeeded by Sa’d, son of 2Sangt, son of 
Maudud, who is fourth according to our author. 

^ Not mentioned in any other place in the work. 

* Sulfin ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhanunad.- 

^ The Muntakhab-ut-Taw&rtkh and JaU&n-Aift say this aflSur took place 6n 
the confines of RaL 
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bak, YQz-bak, and at once marshalled his ranks in order, 
and attacked the SultSn’s army, and threw it into confu- 
sion. Suddenly, jone of the champions of TChw araaim Shah ’s 
army joined spears with him ; and the name of that cham- 
pion was Kashkah*, who was the [Sultan’s] Amtr-i-A kh ur 
[lord of the stables]. The champion hurled the horse of 
Sa’d to' the ground, and wanted to slay him ; but the Ata- 
bak cried out to him : — " I am the Ata-bak, Sa’d ; do not 
slay me. Say, Whose army is yours ?” The champion 
replied : — The army of Sultan Muhammad, Khw arazm 
Shah.” The Ata-bak rejoined : — ” Take me to the Sultan’s 
presence.” 

On reaching the Sultan’s presence, Sa’d kissed the 
ground, and said : — ” King of the Universe, by the great 
God, this your servant knew not that this was the king’s 
army, otherwise he would never have drawn his sword.” 
The Sultan comforted and encouraged him, and forthwith 
had him remounted ; and, on account of what had reached 
the ears of the Sultan respecting the great eneigy, man- 
liness, and intrepidity, of the Ata-bak, Sa’d, he treated 
him with honour and reverence, and restored to him the 
dominion of Fars, upon this stipulation — ^that one half of 
that territoiy should be held by the Maliks, or great nobles, 
and trusty retainers of the Khw arazm Shahi dynasty, and 
the other half should belong to the Ata-bak*. 

The Sultan likewise appointed a force to accompany 
him, for this reason, that, on the Ata-bak, Sa’d, having been 
taken prisoner, his son, the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, had taken 
possession of the territory of Fars, and had read the Sbut* 
bah in his own name. 

When the Ata-bak, Sa’d, with the forces of Khwarazm 
and the Sahib [lord] lishtiyar-ul-Mulk,. Amir-i-J^aj^ 
who was despatched along with Sa’d by Khwarazm ghah, 

* In some few copies Kaahllt, in others KsshtUt. 

* In the year 603 h., Sa’d was taken prisotoer on the confines of Rai by the 
troops of Sultfin ’Alft-wd-Dtn ‘Miihammad, Sb^'*’firBzin ShZh. He was 
rdeased on the stipulation ’’that he should pay four Mngs [a dfing is the foortk 
part of a drain, and the meaning here signifies a fourth part of any thing: some 
writers say a third] of the revenue of Firs and ’Iralr> which he appears to 
have then held, into the Snltin’s treasury,” and, upon these terms, he wan 
allowed to retain these territories. The Muntakbab-nt-Tawirlldl calls the 
Sultibi by the title of ig^ntb-ud.Oth, and ^ays that Sa’d was released on the 
intercession of the Malik of Zawsan. 
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reached the frontier of FSrs, the Ata*bak, AbQ<Bikr^ ad- 
'Vanced to oppose them, and the father and son came to 
blows. The Ata-bak, Sa’d, wounded his son, Abu-Bikr, in 
the face with his sword, and the ranks of the Farsi army 
became disorganized. 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, j^ain ascended the throne of FSrs, 
and imprisoned his son. After this, Sa’d reigned for a 
considerable period over [half of .>] that territory, and died 
after the misfortunes attending the irruption of the infidel 
Mughals^ 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was endowed with many distinguished 
' ^rtues, and excellent qualities. In the first place, the flag, 
which, every year, he used to send along with the caravan 
of pilgrims On the journey to the Ka’bah [at Md.kkab], when 
the pilgrims returned, he used to have kept constantly set 
up before the entrance of his palace or pavilion ; and, every 
time he came to the hall of audience, or his private apart- 
ments, he used to perform a prayer of two genuflexions 
under the flag in question, after which he would mount his 
' throne. This' circumstance indicates how excellent was 
his faith ; but, respecting his ostentation zind pomp, a trust- 
worthy person has related, that the revenues of one of the 
provinces of the territoiy of Fars was set apart for the 
expenses of his own wardrobe. The revenue of the pro- 
vince in question amounted, every year, to three hundr^ 
and sixty thousand golden dinSrs*, and, every day, one 
thousand dtnSrs of red gold used to be expend^ upon his 
attire, in the shape of head-dresses, tunics^ mantles, robes, and 
expensive fabrics, girdles, jewel-studded collars, and the like. 

If any surplus remained over and above tiie necessary 
expenses of his wardibbe, he would purchase therewith 

7 Sa’d died at Balfi in 635 H. , but the MnntaUiab-iU-Tawfti4kll' says hia 
death happened in 62S H., which is evidently incorrect His Waztr, Ehwt- 
jah Qhiykf-ud-Dtn, kept his death secret, and sent Sa’d*s signet-ring to the 
l^Iala’-i-Saf td, and released Sa’d’s son, Abh Bikr, who had been confined in 
that fortress for a considerable time, had him brought into the pavilion, and 
Bien said, as though Sa’d were still alive» ^*Thi Atft-bak is pleased to com- 
mand ’the Atii-bok, Aba Bikr, is his hhir,’” and he succeeded accordii^ly. 
The Muiltakliab-ut-Tavrirtl^ says that Aba-Bikr was confined in the fortress 
of Iftnhbor. Guitdah, on the other hand, says that, when SultfUi JaUU-ud- 
Dth, the last of the Shwirasm ghahta, entered Fftrs, on his retnm fiiom Hind, 
he set Aba-Bikr at liberty. says much ihe same. 

* I rather exp^ this is mach more than ali the revenues of F9cs at 
present 
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valuable gems and jewels, which used to be artanged about 
his head-dress, his tunic, and girdle. He never wore a suit 
bvit one day ; the next day he would invest one of his 
nobles or grandees with it May the Almighty have mercy 
upon him, and pardon his sins ! 

V.» THE ATA.BAK, ABC.BIKR, SON OF SA’D 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr \ is a gp'eat monarch, and he has 
brought under his sway the territories of Fars. 

When the At3-bak, Sa'd; was sent back again to ascend 
the throne of Fars by Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
under the agreement that one half the territory of Firs 
should remain in the possession of Sa’d, and the other half 
be held by the Sultan, the latter despatched [a body of 
troops] along with the Ata-bak, Sa'd, under the Amir-i-]^ajt, 
Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Ntshapurt, to enable Sa’tl to re-possess 
himself of that half. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, and his two brothers, Tahamtan 
and Sanhur Shah, with the troops of Fars, advanced s^inst 
their father, determined that they would not give up their 
dominions into the hands of their enemies*. When the 
battle on both sides had been duly ordered, the Ata-bak, 
Sa’d, issued from the ranks of his forces, while his son, the 
Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, came forth from ^e ranks of the troops 
of Firs to encounter his father. Sa’d struck and wounded 
his son in the face with his sword, [and, seeing this,] the 
ranks of the First army gave way; Sa’d took his son, Abu- 
Bikr, prisoner,' and put him in confinement. 

■When Sa’d departed this life, they brought forth AbQ-Bikr 
from his place of confinement, and raised him to the throne 
of Firs ; and he brought under his rule the territories of 
his father, and his grandfather, and chastised his enemies. 

After some time, he sent an army towards the sea [of 
Firs*], and took the capital of the country of Ktgh*, 

* He is the eighth, not the fifth, of the At 3 -baks of Firs. 

^ Shaykh Sa’dt dedicated his Culistin and Bostan to this prince. 

See page 178, and note ^ 

* He annexed the greater part of the tracts lying on the side of the Gulf of 

Persia, such as HurmOz, l^atffs Bahrain, ’Ummln, and [^], the 

Al-^asI [UJl] seemingly of Ibn-i-BatQtah, which he sajrs was previously 
calM Hajar. The ZkbwSrazm dynasty, at this time, had fallen. 

^ Kfsh is described in old geographical works as a city, on a hill, on an 
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[together with] Bahrain and HuitnQz. He also de^tched 
one of his brothers to the infidel Mu^^als, and entered into 
a treaty of peace with that nice. He engaged to pay tri- 
bute and revenue to them, and brought reproach and dis- 
honour -upon himself by becomii^r a tributary of the infidels 
of Chi n*, and became hostile to the ngr-nl-Khilsfat. 

Up to the time this history was written, affairs are in 
this state*. May the Almighty God continue the SultSn 
of the Sultans of Islam, and the great nobles and lords of his 
Court, in sovereignty, and in' rendering bounden duty to the 
Dar-ul-Khilafat. and the house of *Abb5s, for the sake of 
Muhammad, his family, and the whole of his companions 
and friends I. 


THIRD DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARIYAH MALIKS OF NISHAPOR. 

I. MALIK MU-AYYID, US-SANJARl. 

Malik Mu-ayyid was a slave of Sultan Sanjar’s, and a 
Turk^ He held the government of the territory of 

island, in the sea of Firs, called HurmGz ; and is said to be so called from its 
resemblance, when viewed from the hills, to a qqiver for arrows, whidi Kifh 
signifies. The word is sometimes spelt Kiili, and sometimes Keglu See note 
p. 46. 

* At the time of the interregnum after the death of Cliaiigia Abil- 

Bikr sent his brother, Tahamtan, to the presence of f)ktae’]pL>&n with rich 
presents, and received from him a charter, and the title of l^utlagjx S 3 lin. 
He likewise obtained a diaiter from Huliku Eb^n, and reigned for a period 
of thirty-three years. 

* The Atfi-bak, Abu-Bikr, died in 55S H., the very year in which bur author 
completed his Histoiy. The dynasty did not terminate for several years after ; 
and three persons, including a female, ruled over the territory remaining to 
them, tributary to the Mughals, until 685 H. 

f The first of the Mu-ayyidtah dynasty was Mu-ayyid-ud-Dtn, who was one 
of the slaves of Sul^Sn Sanjar. As he was the A’tnah-dir, or mirror-bearer, 
to that monarch, he became known by the name of Mu-ayyid-i-A'tnah. After 
Sul tin Sanjar’s death, he for a short time pretended to be obedient to Rukn- 
ud-Dtn, Mahmud, the sod of Muhanimad SbIti,son ofBugbrfi Sbln, who had 
married Sanjar’s sister, who, when Sanjar fell into the hands of the Ghuzz tribe, 
was raised to sovereignty in ShurSsIn ; but he soon threw off his disguise, and, 
having seized Mahmud, in the fifth year of his sovereignty, deprived him of 
his sight, and assumed the sovereignty over the tract of territory extending 
from Hiifit to Rai. In 569 h. , he undertook ’ an expedition against MSzan- 
darin, and made great bloodsh^ and devastation therein. He subsequently 
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Ntsll&pBiV the parts adjacent,- such as jSm, BSlc^urz, 
jSfaiangSn, SabrSs*, Ja-jurm, gb^ristanah, And 

other cities and towns which are dependencies of 
NlshSpQr. 

He was a Malik of good disposition ; and, when the San* 
jarf dynasty passed away, Malik Mu-ayyid, the sovereign 
of Siiu^razm, the Maliks of ’Irak, and the Sultans of 
entered into terms of friendship and amity together 
for mutual support and security. Under the shelter and 
support of this arrangement, Malik Mu-ayyid continued for 
some years, and died. 


II. MALIK TUGHAN shah, SON OF MU-AYYID. 

Malik ^nghnn Shah was a monarch of blooming pro* 
spects, and of handsome person, and greatly addicted 
to pleasure and gaiety. ' He used to spend his days in 
pleasure, in singing, and convivial meetings, along with his 
confidants and favourites, minstrels and singers and boon 
companions*. 

When the territory of Ni sh Spur passed from his father 
under his own control, he entered into relations of amity 
and dependence towards the neighbouring Maliks and 
Sultans, and rendered homage unto them ; and, as he was 
incapable of injuring or molesting them, they all refrained 
From troubling him. 

He passed his whole time in pleasure and jollity, dancing 

(but, according to Fa^il^-t, in the same year], in concert with SnItSn Sll^h, 
Shwftnucmf, the rival of Sul|in Takiflhs encountered the latter in battle, was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Takifih. A portion of the territofy of 
Sanjaris nephew, on the usurpation of Mu-ayyidg had passed into the possession 
of the Shwftrazntt sovereign. See reign of Takijih, V. the ICKwaram 
SbiBihU. 

* Some of these names are rather doubtful. Some copies have Sangftn, and 

Sl^agftn, and Sabrftfllb Bihris, Str&n, and Possibly, SouUl&s and 

Samnakin are meant. 

* The accounts of other writers difler considerably from our author's as to 

this prince and his doings. Jugh&n Sllfihf in 576 H., Tought a battle with 
Sult&n Sll^ IChw lrazmt. and rival of 'AUL-ud^Dti;, Takish, near Saimkhs, 
after Sul^n reti^med from Gur Slllin’s territory, whither he had fled 

after his previous defeat in which Xngiliftn’s father was made prisoner. Xhghftn 
was routed, and sought protection from Sult&n Takieh# and idso from the sove« 
reign of Ghiir,. but without avail ; and SultSn possessed himself of Til* 
and Sarakbs. died in 5S1 H. 
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and wine-drinking ; and, for the sake of his own pleasure 
and merriment, he had ihe sleeves of his vest made each 
about ten ells in leng^, to which small golden bells were 
fastened, and he would himself join in the dance. He sopn 
took his departure from this world. 


III. SANJAR SHAH, SON OF JUGHAn SHAH. 

When Tughan Shidi ascended the throne of Ntshapur, 
ha entered into connexion with the Maliks of Ghur. and 
despatched a confidential agent, and demanded the hand 
of the daughter of Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din, Muhammad 
Sam, -for his son, Sanjar Sh^. The chief men among the 
ecclesiastics and theologians of Ntshapur accordingly came 
[into Ghur].* and the knot of that marriage contract was 
tied. 

When Jughan Shah died, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, 
marched an army from Khwarazm. and advanced to Nlsha- 
pur, and possessed himself of that city and territory, 
seized Sanjar Shah, and carried him away to Khwarazm*. 

Sultan ^iya§-ud-Dtn released his daughter, Malikah-i- 
Jalalt*, from her betrothal ; and, according to the statement 
of Imam Shafil. he gave her in mannage, in Sblur, to 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din^ Sanjar Shah died in Khwarazm. 

> Sanjar Shih succeeded to his father’s territory ; and Man^^t Beg^ a slave 
of his grandfather’s, through the youthfulness <>f Sanjar, acquired the whole 
power, and was in consequence put to death by Sultan Takiah* After this, 
Takiah married SanjaPs mother, and gave a daughter of his own to Sanjar in 
marriage. In 591 H., Sanjar was accused of meditating rebellion, and was 
deprived of his sight. He died in $95 H., and his territory wis taken posses* 
sion of by the Shwaraim Shlht sovereign. 

* A title, not her name. 

* In three copies ^iyS-ud-Dln. 



SECTION XIV. 

THE MALIKS OF SIJISTAN AND NIMROZ. 

As this Tabal^at ' is being written in the name of the great 
Sultin, the king of kings [over] both Turk and ^Ajam, 
Na$ir>ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Mu^affar, Mahmud, son 
of Sultan I-yal-timish — May his sovereignty endure I— 
and, as an account of all rulers and their Tabahat is being 
penned, the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, would state 
that he desires, to the extent of his capability, to commit 
to writing udiat has come to his hearing, and what he has 
himself seen respecting the Maliks of Nimroz. 

They were able and just monarchs, virtuous, and cherishers 
of the indigent, whose country, from the Sanjart era up to 
this time, when the territories of Iran have, through the 
cruelty and rapine of the infidels of Chin, become ruinqd, 
was adorned by the grandeur, the justice, the munificence, 
and the nobility of mind of those monarchs, and, therefore, 
the author desires that he himself, and those Maliks, may 
continue to call forth the favourable mention of those under 
whose notice this [account] may come, and, that a bene- 
diction may be offered for the sovereign of the present 
time. 

The origin and lineage of these rulers from the previous 
Amtrs, did not seem clearly deducible in History*. 

* The word Jaba^t being a portion of the title of the original woric, it hat 
been used here, for convenience, in the singular form, although really the 
plural of Jifk 

’ As in scores of other places, our author is also very incorrect here. He 
has already given us a Section on the ^ufHirfans of Sijistan or Ntmroz, and 
has mentioned the names of the other sons of Lai^, the Brazier ; but he does 
not appear to,have known that the descendants of ’Umro, son of Laiff, subse* 
quent to his captivity, ruled over Pars [for a time] and Sijist&n, although these 
events took place some thru cnfturUs before our author composed his work. 
There is consequently an hiatus of the reigns and struggles of no less than six 
princes of this family, and the events of just one century are entirely passed 
over ; and two Sections are given, and two dynasties made, of one and the 
same family, whatever claims Eh^iaf may have had to descent from the Kai- 
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I. TAHIR, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, when the 
dominion and sovereignty of the Mahmudt dynasty passed 

Sntann. Our author appears here to greater disadvantage^ as an historian, 
than even in his accounts of the Salju(:s and the Kurds, which are sufficiently 
inoomct. 

I will here briefly supply an account of the ^uffirhlns, passed over by our 
author, in order to make the subject intelligible to the reader. 

When ’Umro^ son of Laiff, was defeated under the walls of Ballch Ivmi’tl, 
SftmSnt, in aS/ h., as related at page 25, his grandson, JAHIR, son of Mu- 
hammad, son of ’Umro, was set up as his successor. His career was a 
chequered one. He at first possessed himseli' of Pars, and drove out the 
Sbaltfah*s officers, but was subsequently obliged to relinquish it Subse- 
quently, however, the administration of the affairs of Pars was conferred upon 
him by the Court of Baghd&d ; but, shortly after, a slave of his grandfather*s 
rose against him, in that territory. 

[In nearly every histoiy in which this slave is referred to, his name is said, to 
be Saikzt, Sabkrt, Sankrl, and the like ; but further research, since note ^ 
page 34, was written, tends to show that this cotild not have been intended for 
the name of the slave, but of his race. He was a Sigizl, one of a people often 
mentioned in the following pages. **Sigiz, and Sigiz!, is the name .of a lofty 
mountain [range of hills ?] in Zibulistin, and the pedple dwelling thereabout 
are called after that mountain, Sigizfs and Sigizhln. Rustam-i-Zal is also 
called Sigist on the same account Some consider, however, that the meaning 
of Sigist is ^tstint, because the ’Arabs change the g intoy, and call Sigisffin, 
which is the proper name of that country, Sijisffin, and Sigist, by the same 
fiuhion, Sijist.” The Sigists are not AfgJ^s, so must not bt turned into 
Patins, but there is A small tribe of that people called Sekart.] 

A battle took place between plhir and the Sigist slave, and Jihir was 
worsted, and fell into the hands of the rebel, who sent him, together with his 
brother Ya’qub, to BaglidUd, through which city they were paraded on a 
camel [one author says on two elephants]. This happened in the year 293 H., 
and yuhir died after having ruled for a period of six years. Some say he died 
in 296 H. 

On this, in the same year, LAIS, son of ’Alt, entered Pirs [from Sijistftn], 
and the rebel Sigist slave fled ; but, being supported by an army sent by the 
under his general, Munis-i-Shlidim, he was enabled to march against 
Although Laif made a gallant and vigorous dash upon their forces near 
CjSn, he was unsuccessful, and fell a captive into their hands, and the Sigist 
again acquired possession of Pilrs. Soon after, however, the Sbaltfah had to 
despatch Munis into Firs again, as the Sigist withheld the revenue [the 
Ebaltfah’s share], which amounted to 400,000 dirams. The Sigist now 
offered to pay 1,000,000 dirams, but this offer was not accepted, and, after 
several encounters with Mubammad, son of Ja’far, the dtaltfah’s general, the 
Sigist fled to the fortress of Bamm, in Kirmin ; but, as he was followed by 
that officer, he fled from Bamm, and retired into the wilds of Ehuiisin ; and 
Mubammad was entrusted with the administration of the affiurs of Firs and 
Kirmin. 
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over to the family of Saljuli:, the nobles who were exercising 
authbrity in the country of SijistSn acquired power, and, 

In that same year, AbQ Na^r-i-Abmad, SSmftnt, took possession of SijistSn, 
and, as he had succeeded in making prisoner of Muhammad, son of ’Alt, 
brother of Ya’hQb, ^Umro, and Mu’addil, sons of Laig, and the Sigizt also, 
they were despatched to Ba^jidSid, by the Shalxfah’s directions, and entered 
it paraded on elephants ; and rich pretents were sent by the > Sbalifah to the 
Sftmint prince, in return for this service. 

In 299 H. [some say in 298 Laig, son of *Alt, died in Firs, and his 
brother, MU’ADDIL, assamed the sovereignty over Sijistan, and drove out the 
Simint governor, Abu $alih-i^MangGr, Simint, cousin of Amfr AbG Nagr-i- 
Ahmad, on which, the latter despatched a laige army under some of his 
greatest nobles, such as ^usain ’Alt, Marw-ar-Rudt, Ahmad, son of Sahl, 
•Muhammad, son of Mugaffar, Stmjur-i-Dowitt, &c, Mu’addil, on becoming 
apprised of this, sent his brother Muhammad for supplies, to enable him to 
stand a siege, into Zamfn-i-Diwar ; but, as he happen^ to fall Into the hands 
of the Simint forces, Mu’addil, on receipt of the news of this disaster, came 
and surrendered on terms to those leaders, and was taken to Bukhara, from 
whence he was sent to Bagh<lad. See page 34. 

In the year 300 H., *UMRO, son of Ya’qub, son of Muhammad, son of 
’Umro, son of Laig 4 -$ufifir, rose in Sijistan, and assumed the sovereignty. 
Amtr Abu Nagr-i- Ahmad, Simint, again despatched a force under ^usain 
’Alt, Marw-ar-Rudt, against him.* After defending the capital for a period of 
nine months, ’Umro surrendered on terms of capitulation, and the territory of 
Ntmroz received a Simint governor. 

In the year 309 N. , A]^M AD, said by Guztdah to have been the grandson 
of Tihir, but by others to have been the son of Muhammad, son of £[halaf, 
son of Abu Ja’far, son of Laig [which Laig is not mentioned, but, if the 
Brazier be meant, Abu Ja’far must have been a fifth son, but no doubt he was 
a grandson], who was living in great distress and misery at Hirit, chanced to 
come under the notice of Amtr Abu-l-^asan-i-Nagr, son of Ahmad, the fifth 
of the Simint rulers, who bestowed upon Ahmad-i-$uifir the government of 
his native country, Sijistin. 

Fagih-t, among the occurrences of the year 310 H., says, that by command 
of the Shaltfah, Al-Muktadir, honorary dresses were bestowed upon Tihir and 
Ya’kub, sons of ’Umro, Laig ; but this must refer to Laig, son of ’Alt, son of 
Laig the Brazier, as Tahir, son of ’Umro, the second of the dynasty, died at 
Baghdid many years previous to this. In 31 1 H., according to Fag'ih-t, Shah 
Malik, son of Ya’^ub-i-Laig, ^uffart, with a body of Sigizts, attempted to 
gain ix>sse$sion of Hirit, but after a time left, and proceeded to Fushanj. He 
returned to the Daght of Milan of Hirit again, and invested Hirit for four 
months, but had to abandon it, and he and his party retired discomfited. 
Stmjir held Huit on that occasion. 

Ab,mad was succeeded as ruler of Sijistan by his son, KH ALAF. but the 
date of the former’s death or the latter’s accession is not mentioned — it was 
probably in 331 H. — ^but, in 353 H., Shalaf set out on a pilgrimage to Makkah, 
leaving as his deputy, his son-in-law, T&hir, son of Al-^usain, to administer 
the government of Sijistfin.' 'Jihir coveted his dominions, and, when 
returned from the pil^mage, he would not allow him to resume his authority. 
Kh^ftf proceeded to the Court of Mangur, son of Nah» Sam&nt, the eighth ot 
that dynasty, who sent a force with Sbalaf, which, after ousting Tfihir and 
reinstating Khala^l^ retamed to Bukbfirft. 


N 
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having tendered their allegiance to the Sultans, Alb>Arsalan 
and Malik Shah, the states of Ntmroz came under their 
sway, and they took possession of those territories. 


now returned, and again dispossessed Qialaf, who, a second tune, 
received aid ironj Mansur, Samant ; - but, by the time the Samant forces 
reached Ststan, Tahir was dead, and ^usain, his son, had succeeded to the 
authority. After considerable fighting, ](^usain retired to one of the fortresses 
of that territory, and was therein invested. He despatched an envoy to Amtr 
Mansur’s presence, who sent a mandate directing him to appear before him, 
and so ^usain was allowed to proceed to BukliarsL This was at a period 
when the Samant power was much weakened, and in the same year that 
Is-li&Vf son of Alb-Tigtn, the Turk, encountered Abu-Ali-i-Lawfk, previously 
ruler of Qh^^ntn. 

Nothing more is mentioned about Khalaf except his rebellion against Null, 
SSimant, and the seven years* investment of his capital, until the' year 390 H., 
in which year, “Ru ghr aja^c. the uncle of Mai^mud of Qhazntn, was slain by 
Ehalafs son, Tahir, at Fush^nj. On this, Mahmud marched against Ehalaf, 
who retired for shelter within the walls of the fortress of Tah, and he was 
invested therein. In 393 H., Kb alaf again withdrew from public life, andg^ve 
up the government of Sijistan to his son Tahir, but, soon after, he regretted 
what he had done, resumed the authority, and put his son Tahir to death. 
Some say he put two sons, Tahir and *Umro, to death with his own hand. 
This ruined KhalaTs affairs, and his nobles rose against him on account of this 
abominable conduct ; and they invested him in the city which he had made 
his- capital, and read the Ehutbah, and coined money in the name of Sul|£n 
Mal^mud of Qh^^ntn. 

Mahmud, on account of this last act of Sh^lnf, again entered SijistSn, and 
Ehalaf was defeated and retired once more to the fortress of TaV, but it was 
taken by assdult and £ 3 ialaf was captured. It was on this occasion that 
Elialaf, when brought before Mahmud, addressed him by the name of 

Sultan *’ [see note ®, page 76], and his life was spared. The district of 
JftzjEnmi was assigned for his future residence, and, with his family and 
dependents, he left Sijistan for ever and proceeded thijther. SijistEn was 
conferred by Mahmud upon his brother Na9r, and that territory continued for 
a considerable time in the possession of the GJ&aznawfs. 

In 398 H. ZQudaf was found to have been intriguing against Mahmud with 
1 -lak ShEn, ruler of Turkistan, and was, in consequence, confined within the 
walls of the fortress of Juzdez. He died in the following year ; and Mahmiid 
directed that his property and effects should be made over to his son, Abu- 1 - 
^jLiff. Ehalaf was a learned and intelligent man, and, by his command, the 
learned men of his time compiled a commentary on the ]^ur*an in one hundred 
volumes, and at the expense of too,ooo dinars ; yet, with all this, he committed 
the cruel act of slaying his own sons. See also note ®, p. jS, 

The sovereignty of SijistEn, or Ntmroz, having been taken from Ehnlaf, 
remained in the possession of the kings of Gh azntn for a considerable time. 
At length, by the support of the Sultans, Alb-Arsalan, and Malik ShEh, a 
great grandson of Kb alaf. TAHIR, son of Muliammad, son of Tahir, son of 
Ehalaf, obtained the government of his native country ; and the ruler's palace 
in Ststan is called the Sarae-i-Tahirt after him. This is the Jirsi of the rulers 
of Ntmroz by our author’s account, but the s/xiA of chroniclers of authority, 
.after Ya’kub and ’Uinro, the founders of the $uffErtEn dynasty. A few authors 
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When the throne of sovereignty became adorned by the 
phoenix-like splendour of Sanjar, the territories of Ntmroz 
passed to Amtr Tahir ; and, in the service of that monarch, 
he gave proofs of his loyalty and good faith. The Sarae- 
or Tahiri Palace, in Sistan, which was the seat 
of government, was founded by him. He instituted regu- 
lations and precepts of government, brought under his 
control the different districts and dependencies of the 
country of Ntmroz, reigned for a considerable time, and 
died. These Maliks claimed descent from the race of Kai- 
Ka’us. May the Almighty reward them ! 

Trustworthy persons have related that Sijistan is called 
Ntmroz for the reason that, in ancient times, the whole of 
that tract was a sea ; and, when Mihtar^ Sultman, reclining 
on the couch which the winds used to bear, had to pass 
over that country on his way from Pars to the mountains 
of Sultman, which are opposite Multan, he commanded 
that that sea should be Ailed with sand. The Dtws, in 
the space of half a day, completed the task, and the sea 
became dry land ; and the name by which it was called 
was Ntm-roz, signifying mid-day, and that designation 
continued to be applied to that country. God alone is 
eternal, and His kingdom only is eternal, without intermis- 
sion and without wane. 


II. MALIK TAJ-UD-D 1 N, ABO-L-FAT^ «, SON OF TAHIR. 

Taj-ud-Din was a great and a just monarch, and, when 
his father departed this life, in conformity with the mandate 
of Sultan Sanjar, Saljulr!, he assumed authority over the 
territory of Ntmroz, and brought it under his sway. He 
spread the carpet of justice, and the people became obedient 
to his authority ; and, both in the city and round about 
Sijistan, numerous monuments of his goodness remained. 

mention tbat some writers consider 2[hialaf to have been a descendant of the 
Mcient kings of Ir&n. 

* See the short account of the descent of the Afghans in the Introduction to 
my Afg^Sn Gramma^ last edition, page 7, respecting Mihtar SultmSn and the 
Sulfm&n mountains. 

^ Styled T 3 j-ud«Dtn, Abu-l-Fafbi-Na^r, son of T^hir, by others. He sue* 
Deeded to the sovereignty in 480 H. He was just, valiant, and benedoent ; and 
was loya} to the utmost degree towards Sulfftn Sanjar. 

N a 
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He accompanied SultSn Sanjar in the campaign 
against Kh ita. and took along with him the troops of 
Sijistan ; and, when Sultan Sanjar’s army was defeated, 
Malik Taj*ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, was taken prisoner. When 
they had taken him to the place where the camp of the 
Kh ita-is was situated, his feet were confined in a pair of 
wooden stocks* and secured with a heavy chain, and he 
Mras kept in imprisonment. 

A number of trustworthy persons* have related, that one 
of the ladies of the Great Kh an [of Kh ita] got a sight of 
Malik Taj -ud- Din, and, secretly, used to entertain great 
affection for hini, and to have all his wants, and even more, 
liberally supplied, and have great care and attention paid 
to him. That lady left not the least thing undone, or a 
moment to be lost, until, by her endeavours also, Malik 
Taj-ud-Din was suddenly set at liberty, and was enabled to 
fly from the camp of the Kh ita-is ; and he brought back his 
chain and the stocks along with him to Sistan. 

The territory of Nimroz, which, during his captivity, had 
been deprived of his comeliness and munificence, now 
began to acquire fresh grace and elegance. The stocks 
and chain, which he had brought away with him [when he 
escaped], were, by his orders, hung up in the most sacred 
place in the great mosque [where the Imam stands during 
the prayers] ; and Minhaj-i-Saraj, the writer of this Taba^at, 
in the year 613 H., arrived in the city of Sistan ^ and, in 

* This battle having taken place in 534 h. [some say in 536 h.], and Taj>ud- 
Dtn being above a hundred when he died in 559 h., he must have been about 
eighty years of age when taken prisoner. 

• Trustworthy persons ” are constantly mentioned by our author, but it is 
strange that they are nameless. 

r - I have constantly noticed, in several authors, tha^ when mentioning the 
eountty, the names Ntmroz and Sijist&n are applied ; and that Sfstan almost 
invariably signifies the city, the capital of the country ; but 1 have also noticed 
that the latter name is sometimes, but not often, applied to the country also. 
There is one ndher astonishing thin^ however. Our author invariably says the 
city of StstZn was the capital ; while travellers, such as Fottinger and Christie, 
and other European authors also, say that Dooahak, or Jal&liUid, is the 
capital. *‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” The author of the 
Masalik wa Mam AI.IK, who visited it before our author wrote, says that 
ZaraHj is the capital, and that there is no city in the territory of Ntmros so 
large ; and, further, describes the buildings and gates and other matters in 
* such manner, that there can be no doubt whatever but that Zaranj was the ruunp 
of the capital of SijistSn, or Ntmros'; and no such city as StsOn is ever men- 
tioned in that work. 
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the great mosque there, saw that chain and stocks ; and 
whoever may have reached that great city, will also have 
seen them. 

Malik TSj-ud-Dfn, Abu-l-Fath, was a learned and en- 
lightened sovereign ; and they relate that, sometimes, he 
would himself read the Friday’s Khu thah ; and" this fact is 
an indication of the extent of his wisdom and knowledge. 

He reigfned for a considerable time*, and died ; and his 
mausoleum is at Sistait. 

III. MALIK-US-SA’iS *, SHAMS-UD-DlN MUHAMMAD, SON OF 

tAj-ud-dIn. 

When Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath*, passed away, 
several sons survived him, and the eldest of them was 
Malik ghams-ud-Din, Mu^mmad. He succeeded to the 
sovereignty, and brought the territory of Nimroi under his 
sway. He deprived one of his brothers, ’Izz-ul-MuIuk, of 
his sight, and put the rest of them to death ; and he 
caused a great number of the Amtrs and Maliks of Nlmroz 
and Ststan to be executed. 

He was a sanguinary man, and it is related of him, that, 
at the outset of his reign, he killed eighteen of his brothers 
in one day. The royal palace, which he founded in Sistan, 
is [on this account] called by the name of Sarae-i-Siasatt, 
or Palace of Slaughter ; and, through his excessive murders 
and executions, the people’s hearts became filled with 
terror. 

At the time when the reign of Sultan Sanjar came to a 
termination, and the territories of Khurasan, Gh aznin , and 
Kirman fell into the hands of the tyrannical tri^ of 
^^uzz, Malik Sham's-ud-Din had already established his 
authority over Nlmroz. On several occasions the Gh uzz 
forces resolved to subvert his rule, but they did not succeed 
in their design. 

The grandfather of the author of this work, Maulana 

* He died in 559 h., after having reigned over Nlmroz, subordinate to the 
SaljOlF Sultans, for jost eighty years, and his age was above a hundred. It 
seems strai^ our author did not know the year of his death. 

* Torturer, eieeutioner. 

* It wu with this ruler that Mu’ks-ud-Dfn, Chart, the conqueror of Hin> 
dOstfn, passed one cold seeton, after he and his brother, (zUyag-nd'Dln, had 
been released from confiaement 
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Minh3j-ud-Dtn, ’U§in5n, JuijSnt, who was on his way to 
Gha znin and Lohor, on his return from the pilgrimage to 
Jiijax and the sacred Ka’bah [at Makkah], reached StstSn 
during the reign of Malik Shams-ud-Din. At that time 
there was residing there one of the great theologians, 
whom they called Imam Awhad-ud-Din, Bukhari, one of 
the most eminent men of Kh urasan. He was also one of 
the incomparable ones of the world, and one of the col- 
leagues of the Khw aiah — a second Imam Nu’man* — Abu- 
1-Fa?l, Kirmant. There was likewise there another man of 
learning, who went by the name of ImSm, Kawam-ud-Din, 
Zawzani, a talkative, open-mouthed, stdring-eyed fellow, 
who was in the constant habit of annoying Imam Awl^d- 
ud-Dtn, and of behaving insolently towards him in public. 

Imam Sharaf-ud-Din, ’Ajtar, related this anecdote, which 
was told to him, respecting this man : that, when Maulana 
Minhaj-ud-Din arrived at Sistan, it was customary with the 
rulers of Ntmroz to treat strange ’Ularna with respect and 
kindness ; and they used to command them to deliver a 
discourse, and expound some religious dogma, in their 
presence, at the Court. Malik Shams-ud-Dih. accordingly, 
commanded that Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din should expound 
a dogma at the Court. 

The ’Ulama of that city having presented themselves 
there, Maulana Minhaj-ud-Dtn expounded the dogma of 
defiling emissions*. When the exposition was concluded, 
l^awam-ud-Din, Zawzant, wishing, by his insolence, to 
annoy and mortify Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, and to clash 
with him, said : — " We had heard great report of thy emi- 
nence, of thy learning and thy reputation ; but this much 
was incumbent on thee, that, in the presence of such a 
great monarch, thou shouldst not have mentioned the 
precept of defiling emissions.” When Maulana Minhaj- 
ud-Din perceived that he intended insolence and rudeness, 
he replied, saying : — Maulana ]l^awam-ud-Din, it is not 
necessary to make a long story of it ; thou art filthiness 
itself. I beheld thee, and that precept came to my recol- 
lection.” 

At this rejoinder, Maulana ]^awam-ud-Din was com- 

* The celebrated Imilin, Abd ^anfihh of KGfah, was called Nu’mSn. 

* Emissions in sleep, &c., requiring ablution 'afterwards. 
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pletely silenced, and Malilc Shams-ud-Dln was so overcome 
with laughing, that he rolled over and over, almost beside 
himself, on his couch*. That day Imam Awbad-ud»Din was 
made himself again by this rejoinder of Maulana Minhaj- 
ud-Din, who also gave Alat to that dogma likewise ; and 
that monarch showed abundant kindness and consideration 
towards Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din. 

Malik S^ams-ud-Dfn reigned for a considerable time, 
and was put to- death, and passed away *. 

IV. MALIK-US-SA’lD, TAj-UD-DiN-I-^ARAB, SON OF 
MUHAMMAD •. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din was a’great, learned, and just sovereign, 
and a cherisher of his subjects. He had a number of chil- 
dren, and, during his lifetime, two of his sons succeeded to 
the throne of Nimroz, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned ^ 

The first incidents in his career were these. When 
Malik Sljams-ud-Din, his uncle, came to the throne, he 
deprived his, Taj-ud-Dtn’s, father of his sight, and put the 
rest of his brothers to death. Malik SJiams-ud-Din had a 
sister, who was aunt to Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who pos- 
sessed great influence ; and, when the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of Shams-ud-Din became unbearable, the people 
became quite sated of his rule, and prayed the Almighty 
to grant them redress. 

A party of the nobles and chief men of the countiy of 
Nimroz sought the aid and assistance of that Malikah, the 
aunt of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-JHarab ; and they held counsel 

^ A couch or sort of throne or seat spread with four cushions. 

* Our author, who has a peculiar way of his own for relating important 
events, says this ruler was martyred. He was such a blood -shedder and tyrant 
that his troops rose against him, attached themselves to his sister, and put him 
to death. Our author relates it among the events of the following reign instead 
of here. 

* Styled T3j-ud-Dtn, ^asan, son of ’Izz-ul-Muluk by Fa^ih-tt and Malik 
TSj-ud-Dfn-i-^l^rab, son of ’Izz-ul-Muluk, by others. Why he and some 
others are styled ^^rab [in the very old MS. 1 have previously referred to the 
vowel points are given], and what the real .signification of the word may be, it is 
difficult to tell ; but some of the Mugiial officers — not Mughals probably — are 
designated by this same appellation. 

7 How could they possibly ** attain the throne during his lifetime,” unless 
they previously dethroned him ? 
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together, and made arrangements for a change [of rulers], 
and fixed upon Malik Taj-ud-Din by general consent. At 
that time he was sixty years of age, and none else remained 
of the descendants of the Maliks who was eligible for the 
sovereignty. 

There is a place, outside the city of StstSn, where, in 
ancient times, there was an old city, which place they call 
Hasl^nue". At night, all the populace of StstSn and the 
soldiery assembled there, and, in the morning they rose 
against Malik Shams^ud-Din. and put him to death with 
eighteen of his sons ; and Malik Taj-ud-Dtn-i-Harab was 
raised to the throne. His father, Tzz-ul-Muluk, was still 
living, but deprived of the blessing of sight*. 

When Malik Tig-ud-Dln ascended the throne, he governed 
the people with equity and justice, and all submitted to his 
authority. He entered into communication with the Sulti^ns 
of Ghur and Kh urSsan. and became feudatory to them, 
and read the Khutbah * in the name of the Sultans of 
Gh ur. He used his utmost endeavours in the support and 
encouragement of ecclesiastics and learned men*, and in 
securing the rights of the weak and helpless ; and it was a 
rule with that family to show great honour and respect to 
strangers and travellers. Malik Taj-ud-Din, in this respect, 
greatly surpassed his ancestors. He commanded, likewise, 
that for every mosque of Bukhara- a prayer-carpet should 
be woven, according to the size of each, and despatched to 
that city ; and for the sacred mosque at Makkah, and the 
holy Ka’bah, he despatched carpets, mats, and'the like, as 
well as vessels of different kinds, in great quantity. 

' During the reign of Malik Taj-ud-Din, the father of the 
author of this volume^ Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-MinhSj* 

* Rather doubtful, as the MSS. are all at variance here. Some have QUiihOe, 
others Khwabuclt and l^u&hnudt, some l^^asue and ^aflhniie. I do n6t find 
either of these names in the ancient accounts of Sijist&n. 

* Therefore he was precluded from the succession. 

> The coin also was stamped with the titles and name of the Sultin of 
Ghar. 

* It must have been ia this reign, not during that of the Blood- Shedder, that 
our author’s grandfather met with such a good reception at the capital of 
Sijistan, as blood-thirsty tyrants are not generally those who patronize priests 
and learned men. This seems confirmed by the author’s own remarks a little 
farther on. 

> Sometimes he writes Minhkj-i-Satiij, and at others Saiftjd-Mmhk}. 
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came to StstSn on two occasions. The first time, he went 
there on a mission from the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Dln. 
Muhammad-i>Sam ; and on the second occasion^, when he 
Mras proceeding from the presence of that monarch to 
present himself at the Court of the Khallfah. Un-Nafir* 
ud-D!n ’Ullah, by w^ of Mukran, he likewise passed by 
way of Ststan, and received great kindness and benevolence 
at the hands of Malik Taj-ud-D!n-i-Harab. 

During his own lifetime, Malik Taj-ud-Din made his 
eldest son, Na^ir-ud-Dln, 'Ugman, his heir-apparent ; and, 
subsequently, when Na^ir-ud-Din died, he nominated an- 
other son, Yamtn-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, as his heir and 
successor. 

Towards the end of his reigfn, Malik Taj-ud-D!n became 
totally blind. He had reigned for a period of sixty years, 
and his age was a hundred and twenty. He died in the 
year 612 H. 

V. MALIK NA$IR-UD-D 1 N, 'U§MAN-I-] 9 ARAB, SON OF MALIK 

TAj-UD-DlN. 

Malik Na^ir-ud-Din was a just monarch*, and ’Ayishah 
Kha tun. the daughter of the Malik of Kh urasan. ’Umr-i- 
Maraghani. was married to him. He hjid good and worthy 
sons ; and, upon several occasions, he marched from Sistan 
with numerous forces, and joined the Sulfan Ghiyas-ud- 
Dtn*, Muhagimad-i-Sam, in Khurasan. At the time of the 
success at Nishapur, he was present with that monarch’s 
Court. 

He was a Malik of good disposition, and the patron of 
learned men, and passed his life among men in [the 
exercise of] justice, beneficence, and humanity. 

During the reign of his father, Malik Taj-ud-Din, he 
acted as his representative and lieutenant, in the adminis- 

^ See page 244. This was the occasion when the author's father, whilst 
proceeding by way of Mukran to Baghdad, lost his life. 

* He died during his father’s lifetime ; consequently, he is not entitled to be 
considered as one of th*e sovereigns of Sijistan, and he is not accounted such by 
other writers. He was a regent or lieutenant only ; and, on account of the 
extreme age of his father, at his [Nadir’s] death, his son, S’amtn-ud-Dtn, 
Bahrim ShSh, became regent. 

* His suzerain. See account of Q]|ty%9-nd-Dtn in Section XVII. 
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tration of the government of the territory of Ntmroz ; and, 
outside the city of Ststan, on the bank of the river Htrmand, 
he founded a- large and noble palace. 

He ruled the country for a considerable period, and 
likewise died during his father's, lifetime. 

VI. MALIK UL-GHAZI, YAMlN-UD-DAULAH WA UD-DlN 
BAH K Am ^AH, son* of TAJ.UDtDIN-I-^ARAB. 

Yamin-ud-Dln, Bahram Sh&h, was a firm and stem rulec 
very severe but strictly just; and he continued to observe 
the rule established by his ancestors, of treating learned men 
and strangers and travellers with respect and reverence. 

During the lifetime of Malik Taj-ud-Din, his father, he 
became greatly distinguished, and was famous for his 
valour, sag?icity, activity, and magnanimity. He ruled 
over the territory of Ntmroz for a considerable time during 
the lifetime of his father ; and, when his father died, the 
sovereignty passed to him. 

Both Bahram himself and two other brothers were 
borne by a Turkish slave-girl ; and, previous to his time, 
all the sovereigns and nobles, according to ancient custom, 
allowed their hair to- hang loosely, and used to weau: conical 
caps on their heads, with two or three fillets wound round 
them, with a black fillet over the others ; but, when 
Malik Yamin-ud'^Din, Bahram Shah, can^c to the throne, 
his mother being of the Turkish race, he assuaged the cap 
of sable, and camlet garments, and curling ringlets like the 
Turks ; and both his brothers, one, Malik Shihab-ud-Din. 
'All, and the other, Malik Shah, likewise adopted similar 
costume. 

The author of this work, in the year 613 H., set out from 
the city of Bust for the purpose of proceeding to Ststan. 
When he arrived within a short distance of that capital, 
where there is a place which they call by the name of 
Gumbaz-i-Baluch — the Cupola of the Baluch* — on the east 
side [of Ststan], at this place, a deputation received him, and 

* The grandson, not the son of Taj>ud-Din. BahiSm Shah was the son of 
Nifir-ud-Dtn. S^e note preccdii^ 

* One copy has Bal&t, bat the rest have Baluj and BalQcIl.' .The place is not 
mentioned in the ancient, accounts of the country. Baifit means an oak. 
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brought him to the city; and* there, at a place which is 
named the Madrasah-i-sar-i-Haw? — the College at the head 
of the Reservoir — to the south of the city, which they call 
Dar-i-Ta’am* and Baz§r-i-Farod, he alighted and took up 
his quarters*. 

The author delivered a discourse in the private audience 
hall of that dignified sovereign, within the Sarae-i-Siasatl ; 
and, upon two occasions, he was honoured with robes of 
di.stinction from that beneficent monarch, consisting, each 
time, of three dresses ; and, as long as the author remained 
at Ststan, every month, Malik Yamin-ud-Din sent him a 
liberal allowance in money and grain, and treated him 
with the utmost kindness and respect. After sojourning 
there for a period of seven month.s, the author returned 
again to Kh urasan. 

Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, ruled with great 
firmness and sagacity. It had been a practice of old, 
in the territory of Nimroz, among the tribes [therein], to 
be constantly quarrelling and fighting among themselves ; 
and no person entered a city or town without being fully 
armed. When the sovereignty devolved upon Bahram 
Shah, he made every tribe give hostages, and kept them 
shut up in different fortresses, so that, in whatever tribe 
blood might be shed unjustly, the chiefs and head men of 
the tribe were held responsible for the crime. Through 
this stringent order such acts of bloodshed decreased. 

Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, on two occasions waged 
holy war against the heretics of Kuhistail *, and carried on 
hostilities against them for a long time. Imam Sharaf-ud- 
Din, Ahmad* of Farah, who was the most eloquent man 
of his time, composed these lines on those successes, and 
in praise of them : — 

• One or two copies omit the “and.” 

1 See page 20, and note 

• The place.s noticed here were at ZaranJ^ and their mention proves the 
statements of the author of the Masalik wa Mamalik to be correct. See 
also note p. 188. 

• The chief place of which is ][pl’tn, formerly of considerable importance. 
He led troops against those heretics upon several occasions. 

^ Several other authors, and among them the author of the NusaKb-i- 
JahSn-Ari, say, that Abu Na^r, FarSht, was the composer of these lines. 
He was the author di the celebiatcd lexicographical work entitled “ Nif&b-i- 
NitfSbfan.” 
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** August and axispicious unto the world’s people 
Is the revered countenance of the S^h of exalted descent. 

At this warfare* which thou didst in IJ^uhistSln wage, 

The globe is with justice, with equity, and requital, fiilL 
Thou art the king of mid-day *, and of thy day’s reign 
’Tis as yet but the propitious early dawn thereof. 

Like as the warriors of Muhammad exult in thee. 

In such wise the soul of Muhammad in thee rejoiceth. 

Continue in the world whilst the world hath freshness 
From water and from hre, from earth and from air. 

From the remembrance of the great king will not be obliterated 
The encomiums of the FaiSh-t, if aught of memory remain 

After Yamin-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah, had reigned for a 
considerable time, the calamities attending the irruption of 
the infidel Mughals arose, and Khu rasan became desolated 
by them, and the kingdoms of Islam fell. 

There is & fortress on the confines of Neh, in the terri- 
tory of Nimroz, which they call the castle of Shahanshah! ; 
and the nephew of Bahram Shah, the son of Nasir-ud-Dtn, 
'U§man, had sold the fortress of Shahanshah! to the here- 
tics of I^uhistan, and it was in their possession. Yamin- 
ud-Dtp, Bahram Shah, at this time, despatched an agent to 
demand the re.storation of that fortress, and further, to 
intimate that, in case any difficulty should arise, a force 
would be speedily brought against it. 

On this account, disciples were nominated, by the heretics 
of l^uhistan to remove him ; and, in the year 6i8 H., on a 
Friday, when proceeding on his way to the mosque to 
perform his devotions, in the middle of the bazar, four 
fidals, or disciples, surrounded him and martyred him. 


VII. MALIK NU§RAT-UD-DlN, SON OF MALIK YAMlN-UD-DlN, 

BAHRAM SHAH. 

On the death of Malik Yamin-ud-D!n, Bahram Shah, 
the great nobles and chief men of N!mroz agreed together 
and raised to the throne Nu^rat-ud-Din, the middle son 
of the late ruler. This caused agitation and commotion to 

B A play upon the word Ntmroz, signifying mid-day. See p. 187. 

Like all translated poetry, these lines, which are fine enough in the ori- 
ginal, lose by translation, and the play upon words is generally lost. Two 
copies of the text contain one distich more, but the second line is precisely the 
same as the sixth line above, and therefore it must be an interpolation, or the 
first line has been lost. 
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arise in the country of Ntmroz, and, in every direction, 
disorder and confusion occurred. 

The eldest son of Bahram Shah, named Rukn-ud>Dtn, 
was detained in confinement^ [as a state prisoner]. The 
orthodox people of both parties were all partisans, well* 
wishers, and under allegiance to Amtr Nu$rat-ud-Dtn, 
while the whole of the heretics of the districts of Nimroz 
were friendly towards, and submissive to Rukn-ud-Dtn*. 
After some months had passed away from the accession of 
Amir Nu§rat-ud-Din, the heretics broke out into rebellion 
and brought forth Rukn-ud-Din ; and, between Amir Nu?- 
rat-ud.-Din and his brother, Rukn-ud-Din, an encounter 
ensued, in which Nu$rat-ud-Din was defeated, and he 
retired into Kh urasan and Gh ur. 

He returned a second time to Sistan, and liberated the 
country from the hands of Rukn-ud-Din ; but, at last, as 
a body of troops of the infidels of Chin and Mughals* 
advanced against Sistan, it fell into the hands of those 
infidels, and Nu$rat-ud-Din obtained martyrdom, and 
died* 

VIII. MALIK RUKN-UD-DiN, MA9M0D, SON OF YAMlN-UD- 
DIN, BAHRAM ^AH, 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, was a prince harsh, san- 
guinary, and cruel. The author of this work saw him, 
during the lifetime of his father, in attendance upon that 
sovereign. Rukn-ud-Din was a person of middle height, 
ruddy, and fair ; and his mother was a Rumi slave-girl. 
During the lifetime of his father he had been guilty of 
several perverse and contumacious acts ; and his father, 
Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on two occasions, had 
imprisoned him on account of his misdeeds. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent a mandate 
from Khwarazm to Bahram Shah, requesting him to des- 
patch a force from Nimroz to join him. In conformity 

7 Rukn-ud-Dtn had been kept in confinement by his father, and was still 
imprisoned when his brother succeeded, for reasons afterwards explained. He 
soon alter made his escape. 

• This accounts partly for his being kept imprisoned in his father’s reign. 

• Sic in MSS., and this difference between Mughals and infidels of Qitn 
often occurs in the text. 

^ Nu^rot-ud-Dtn was slain early in the Mughal troubles by those infidels.. 
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with this command, Malik Yamtn-dd-Din, Bahram Shah, 
nominated his son, Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, to proceed 
with this army, and despatched it towards the confines of 
Khu rasan along with the applicant for assistance, who 
had come from Khwarazm Shah, to the presence of that 
Sultan [Bahram Shah], 

When he had reached the limits of Fushanj, and arrived 
near Hirat, Malik Rukn>ud-Dtn, while engaged in a drink- 
ing bout, slew the applicant in question, who was a Turk 
of distinction, and, out of fear for what he had done, 
returned towards Sistan again. Malik Yamtn-ud-D!n, 
Bahram Shah, on account of this misconduct, put him in 
durance, and despatched a numerous force under Amtr 
Shams-ud-Din, together with presents of silks and fine 
linen, and numerous expressions of obligation, with many 
apologies, to the presence of Khw arazm Shah. 

In that same year the calamities caused by the infidel 
Mughals happened, and those troops of Nimroz were 
ordered to the [frontier] fortress of Tirmiz*. Chingiz* 
Khan, the Accursed, advanced with his forces against it 
in person, and took Tirmiz ; and the whole of the troops 
of Nimroz were martyred therein. 

When Malik Rukn-ud-D!n, after overcoming his brother, 
assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, he began to tyrannize, 
and stretched out the hand of violence and oppression ; 
upon which, at the solicitations of the inhabitants of Sistan, 
his brother, Amir Nu^rat, returned from Khurasan, and 
between the brothers contention again ensued. 

At this crisis an army of Mughals unexpectedly reached 
Sistan, and the whole were either slaughtered, exterminated, 
made captive, or martyred. The city of Sistan became 
desolate, and its inhabitants obtained martyrdom*. 

I.\. MALIK .SHIIlAli-UD-DlN, MA^MOD, SON OF HARAB*. 

When the army of infidels, after having reduced it to 
desolation, turned their backs upon Sistan, Malik Shihab- 

* Sometimes spcU Tarmaz, but incorrectly. 

s Chingiz and also Chingiz. The word is speh both ways ; the latter 
a|>pean to be the mo.st correct. 

* Killed in battle with the Mughals, or slaughtered afterwards. 

* He is said to have been the son of Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, ’U§in2n, brother 
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ud-Din, who had kept in concealment, came forth and took 
possession of Slstan ; but, as it was in a very ruinous state, 
and no inhabitants remained, he did not acquire much 
strength or power. 

A party of heretics gathered together in some force, and 
besought Shah 'Ugman, the grandson of Nasir-ud-Din, 
’Ugman*, Taj-ud-Dtn-i-Harab, to come from the city of 
Neh, and occupy Sistan. He called in the aid of a force 
of Khw arazm-Shaht troops, from the Malik of Kirman, 
whom they styled Burak, the Hajib [chamberlain]. When 
that body of troops, from Kirman, joined Shah ’Ugman 
and came to Sistan, Shihab-ud-Din . Mahmud, was mar- 
tyred, and his brother, Amir ’Alt-i-Zahid^ [a recluse, a holy 
man], ascended the throne. Still the government did not 
acquire stability, and he died. 


X. MALIK tAj-ud-dIn, binAl-tigin », kjiwArazm!. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, was of the same family 
as the Maliks [sovereigns] of Kh warazm. and was a son 
of one of the maternal uncles of Sultan, Khw arazm Shah* ; 
and, at the period that the Sultans of Gh Gr took Ntshapfir’, 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, with his cousin, Malik Firuz-i- 
I-yal-timish. came into Hindustan. 

At the time of the irruption of the infidels of Ch in, and 
consequent calamities, this Taj-ud-Din was in the service 

of Bahrain Shah. In some copies of the text he is styled son of IJJLarab, and 
simply Matunud-i-IJarab in others. 

• See page 196. 

^ Neither of these persons is mentioned in JahSn-Ai^ os ruler in Sijistan, 
but Binal-Tigin is. Raufat-u§-§afa, copying from our author, of course men- 
tions the two first, but not the last. Shihab-ud-Dfn, Mahmud, encountered 
Shah ’Ugman and Binal-Tigfn, and was slain in battle ; but Fafih-t, under 
the events of the year 646 H. , mentions a Malik ’All, ruler of Ntmroz, having 
been put to death by Malik Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the Kurt. 

• Nfel-Tigtn, in some copies and in some other works, is totally incorrect. 
The name, as above, is corroborated by other writers ; and, in the old copy of 
the text, the vowel points are also given. It appears to be an error of copyists 
writing JW for Jb| 

• Which is not said. Some copies have Sultans. Rau^at-u^-^afE says 
SulJk^n Muhammad. He certainly was of the same tribe as the SJ^wSrazm 
Shaht rulers. 

^ See under reign of Gl|iy 5 s-ud-Din, Qhurf, Section XVII; 
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of Malik Kartm-ud-Dtn, JHatnzah, at Nag-awr* ofSiwSlikh. 
All at once he sought an opportunity, slew Khwajah 
Najtb-ud-D!n ; and an elephant, which was there, he sent 
on in advance*, and then set out towards C chch ah*. and 
joined Malik Na^ir^-ud-Dln, l^abajah*. When Sultan 
Jalal*ud>Din, Mangabarnl, Khw arazm ^ah, reached the 
territory of Sind, Taj-ud-Dtn, Binal-Tigtn, left O chch ah 
and went and joined Sultan Jal 3 l-ud-Din. He accompanied 
him into the territory of Kirman ; and, in that country, 
the district of Xh uk and Luk* was entrusted to his charge. 

As the rival Maliks of Ntmroz were struggling against 
each other, the grandson of Na^ir-ud-Din, ’Usman, whom 
they styled by the name of Shah, sought assistance from 
the Maljk^ of Kirman, who was the chamberlain, Burak* 
Khi ta’i. He despatched Malik Taj-ud>Din, Binal-Tigin, 
to Neh, to his aid, in the year 622 H., and, when he reached 
that place, he rendered him assistance, and assumed the 
authority himself, and took possession of the territory and 
city of Neh on his own account*. 

A body of people from the city of Sistan presented 
themselves before him, and sought his help and assistance, 
saying that, as they had killed* Malik Shihab-ud-Din. arid 

> The proper mode of »x^lling this word, on the authority of the Shams-ul- 
Tu gha t and others, is jjA: — Nag-awr ; and SiwiUikh is said to have been the 
name applied to the territory. Karim-ud-Dtn was the governor of the pro-* 
vince. 

* This sentence is the same in all the copies of the text on which dependence 
can be placed. He slew Karitn-ud-Din, and carried off a number of horses 
and several elephants. 

^ Written — Ochdiah, and at times 7 !^' — Uchchnh, according to native 

authorities ; but which English writers have turned into Uch and Ooch. 

• See Section XX., the third ruler. 

* In the majority of copies these words are thus written, but in some 
copies they are Juk and Kuk, Juk and Euk, and Huk and Kurk or Kark, 
and Khuk and Kuk. These places arc not mentioned in Masalik WA 
Mam ALIK. The Cmv/: of motlcm maps probably. 

7 Styled BuraV Sll^n in one or two copies of the text. He was the brother 
of Taniko of T^raz, the Av^ir-ul-Umra of Gur Sh^n, who was defeated in 
battle and taken prisoner by Sultan Mul;iammad, Kh wara7.m Shah. See under 
the tenth sovereign. Section XVI. 

All the copies of the text, with two exceptions, say Ae did render assistance 
to ’Usman ; but the only assistance he appears to have afforded was in 

joining Shfth ’Ugman to overcome his rival, Shah Mahmud ; and, after the 
latter’s defeat and death, Binal-Tigtn showed no further regard or respect to 
’UsmSin, but took possession of the country for himself. 

• See note ^ p. 199. 
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Ststan remained without a ruler, he should take ShSh ’Ugman 
to Sistan and set him up there. Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn, 
accordingly moved to Ststan, took possession of the 
city, and brought the territory of Ntmroz under his own 
sway. 

At this juncture, Malik Rukn-ud-Dtn, of Kha esar* of 
Ghur, despatched this, his dependent, Minhaj-i-Saraj, from 
Ghur, on a mission to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn. The 
author found him at the city of Farah, in Dawart*, and 
waited on him ; and a firm compact was concluded. 

After returning from thence, and reaching Gh ur again, 
between Malik Taj-ud-Din and the Mulahidah heretics 
hostility arose, and an engagement ensued between them, 
and he was defeated. After this, he returned to Sistan 
again,, and overthrew a body of Khariji schismatics who 
had revolted against him. 

In the year 623 H., the author of this ^ work was des- 
patched a second time*, and he proceeded again to his pre- 
sence ; and, after that, Taj-ud-Din came himself into Gh ur, 
and took possession of the fortresses of Tulak and Isfirar ; 
and, in this same year, after his return from Nimroz, the 
author had occasion to undertake a journey into Hind*. 

In the year 625 H., an army of Mughals advanced into 
the territory of Nimroz a second time ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigin, was invested within the walls of the fortress 
of Arg* of Sistan. For a period of nineteen months he 

* This journey is again referred to by our author towards the end of his work, 
under the heading “Downfall of the Mulabidahs,” Section XXIII. ; and this 
place is again mentioned, but is there written in two different ways — Kha esJir 
and Kh aisar. 

* This word is used in all the copies of the text, with one exception, 

which has [darue or daru*t]. This can scarcely refer to the district of 

D2lwar [not Da wart], which lies more to the east. In the Masai.ik wa 
Mam ALIK the [wadt is a valley, lowdying ground, &c.] of Farab is 

mentioned ; but this is an Arabic term, not a proper name. The ** compact" 
here referred to could not have been very “firm,” as may be seen from a more 
detailed account of these journeys of the author, under the head of “Downfall 
of the MuUlbldahs” towards the end of the Section above mentioned. 

* The author contradicts himself, not an unusual thing, in the Section referred 
to in the previous note, which see. 

* The Burh5n-i-?S-ti’ says, one of the meanings of the word Arg is “a 
citadel,” but that it is also the name of a fortress in the territory^ not the city, 
of Slst&n. See note •, p. 34, and the account of the investment of Ststan 
[as our author calls it] by the Mugbals in Section XXIII., where the situation 
of this fortress is mentioned. 
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defended the.place ; and the whole of his followers with him 
in that stronghold, consisting of ^uris, Tulakts, Sigizis*, 
and Turks, all perished. Taj-od-Din himself received an 
arrow in one of his eyes, and he straightway fell from the 
battlements to the ground, and became a captfve to the 
Mughals. 

The fortress was taken, and the remainder of the people 
within the walls were martyred ; and Taj-ud-Din, Binal- 
Tigin, was brought from Ststan to the fortress of Safhed 
Koh‘, and at the foot of the walls of that castle they mar- 
tyred him. The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

* See fourth paragraph to note pp. 183-4. 

• Also called Sufed-Koh. Our autlior was once detained within the walls of 
his fortress by Binal-Tigtn. 



SECTION XV. 

THE KURDlAH MALIKS OF SHAM. 

MinhAJ-I-SarAJ, JurjSnt, thb humblest of the servants of 
the threshold of the Most High, begs to mention, that, as 
an account of the Maliks of the East and West, both iohdel 
and of the true faith, has been detailed and recorded, to the 
best of his ability and power, and a small portion, in a 
condensed form, has also been related from the annals of 
the Maliks of 'Ajam and the East, this work has been 
embellished [!] with a description of the Maliks of Sham. 
Mi$r, Hijaz, and Yaman, who were Sultans in Islam, and 
Maliks and warriors of the true faith, of great renown,’ and 
who, subsequent to the Sanjarl and Saljukt dynasties, held 
sway over those countries. He has done so in order that 
the readers of this Tabalfat, when these pages come under 
their observation, may remember the author with a pious 
benediction, and the Sultan of the Musalmans with a 
prayer for the stability and permanency of his sovereignty 
and dominion, and the increase of his conscientiousness 
and beneficence. 


I. sultan nOr-ud-din, ma^mOd-i-zangI >. 

Sultan NGr-ud-Din, Ma|imud-i-Zang!, was one of the 
Ata-baks of Mau$il ; and the Ata-baks of Mau$il were 

> Sult&n Nur-ud-Dtn was not the first of this dynasty* neither was he a Kurd, 
nor one of the Ati*baks of Mau$il, but, by our author's own account, “the 
of u Turlc of Shif^ i ” ^d yet he places him at the head of the 
dynasty which he calls tfie Kurdtah Maliks of ShSm I In this Section, above 
all the others in hb work, and that is saying a good deal, he has greatly ex* 
hb ig pftTanra ; and appears to have concocted, out of hb own fertile 
im^nation, the greater part of what he has here' adduced, beyond what he 
heard of the rulers of Maufil and Shum front u fugitive at Lakhnautt, in 
Ttwtgttl, who called himself one of their descradants. 

The first pf this dynasty was ABO SA’iD*I*A^-SAN]^UR [turned into 
ASCANSaR by Gibbon], son of 'Abd-ullah, styled the Qftjib^ and Ibn-i- 
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descendants of slaves of Sult^ Sanjar ; and this bondman 
of Sanjar, who was the first Malik of Mau^l, was a Turk 
ofShita. 

This relation the author heard, in the city of Lakhnautl, 
from one of the descendants of that family, and the son of 
one of the Lords of Mau^il himSelf. In the country of 
Hindustan, and at the capital, Dihll, he was known as the 
Khu dawand-^adah of Mausil. He was of the same pro* 
genitors* as the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud- 
Dln [I-val-timish]*. 

according to some. In 478 . the year brfort Sanjar was b&m^ TSj-ud- 
l^ulah. Aba Sa’fdy sumomed Tutish* son of Alb-ArsaUln, the SaljQ]|^, gained 
possession of l^lab and its dependencies. AV-San^ur, who was one of his 
brother’s slaves, in whom he placed great dependence, he made his Deputy 
there. Taj-ud-DauIah-i*Tuti^ at this time resided at DamaahV* A^f:- 
Sant^ur became disaffected, and Tutish marched against him ; and, in a battle 
which took place between them, near Hatab, in 4S7 H., AV-San^iir was slain. 

He was succeeded by his son, ’ 1 MAD-UD-D 1 N, ZANGI, who had 
previously held the government of Baghdad under Sultln Ma}^nud, son of 
Mutiammod, son of Malik Shah. SaljuVt ; but, in 521 H. [some say 522 H.}, 
through the efforts of the Kh altfah of Baghdad, Mustarshid, ’ImId-ud-Dtn, 
Zangt, was appointed to the government of ’IraV-i-'Arab, the capital of which 
was Maufil — so called from being situated between ’Ir^V and the Jaztrah 
[Mesopotamia], and derived from the ’Arabic — and Sultan Mahmud 

sent two of his sons, Alb-Arsalan and Farrukh Shah- to Zangt to be brought 
up ; hence he was styled Ata*bak or Preceptor. In the same year he took 
]^alab, and, in 523 H. , the fortress of Him^r, in Kurdistan, which he razed, 
aiid erected a fortress in place of it, which he named alter himself, and it is 
still known as ’Imadtah. He acquired sway over the greater part of ShSm^ 
I>i3rar‘i-Bakr, the Jaza’tr, and Maufil. Zangt was slain w'hile besieging the 
fortress of Ja’bar. He was killed, some say, by his own slaves, in Muharram 
[Yafk’t says in Rabt’-ul-AkhirL 54 ^ now come to Nur-ud-Dtn, whom 

our author places as first of the Kurdish sovereigns of Sham. 

On the death of Zangt, his two sons, Saif-ud-Dtn-i.Ghazt. and.ABO-D« 
IB^ASIM, NOR-UD-DIN, MA^MDD, styled AL-MALIK-UL-’ADIL [the 
Jvst Malik], divided their father’s dominions among them. The former took 
Mausil and its dependencies, and the latter ShSm and its dependencies. Nur- 
ud-Dtn proceeded to l^alab, and began to extend his authority. In 549 11. he 
gained possession of Damaahki ^nd his power and dominions were greatly 
extended. He also gained possession of l^im?, ]^amah, Manbij, Ba’albak* 
igid other fortresses in the territory of Rum, and numerous strongholds in the 
country of the Farangs [the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem], morjs than fifty in 
number in all. He sent the Amtr, Asad-ud-Dtn, Sher-i-Koh, on /Aree dif- 
ferent occasions into Mi^r ; and, on the third occasion, ^alah-ud-Dtn, Yusuf, 
became the Deputy of Nur-ud-Dtn in that country. See under $alah-ud-Dtn» 
p. 214. 

» The word used is Ufi- ^ another signification of which, but not applicable 
here 1 think, is the affinity between two men who have married two sisters. 

* And so the first — the Turk of here made ICurd^^ while his 
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This KhudSwand-Zadah stated to the author, that the 
whole of his ancestors were descendants of a slave of Sanjar 
Sh^h ; and, that he himself was the eighth in descent from 
that Turk of Shita previously mentioned. 

In short, Sultan NSr-ud-Dtn, who was Malik of Sham, 
was a just and conscientious monarch, and did a great deal 
of good. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels, and engaged in many conflicts with them. A 
number of Maliks [chieftains], Kurds, Turks, ’Ajamis, and 
'Arabs were in his service. 

Sultan Nur-ud-Dtn left numerous, marks of his goodness 
behind him in the territory of Sham*, and reigned for 
very many years*. 

At the time of his death he left one son, named 'Alt, 
who succeeded him. 

II. malik.u$-$Ali9, ’alI« son of mahmOd-i-zangI. 

Malik. u$-Salih, 'All, ascended the throne of Sham at the 
city of Dam ash k ; and the great nobles and chieftains paid 

brother Thr^ — the slave icing of Dihlt — is turned into “o PafSt$,” i. e. an 
Afgl^n, by Dow and his copyists. 

^ Nur-ud-Dtn reigned for a considerable time in great grandeur and glory, 
and the laudable course of his life» and his conduct towards his people, were 
such that he was accounted, by them, as one of the saints ; and it is said, that 
prayers, offered up before his tomb^ are effectuaL He founded a great hospital 
at Damaa2iV> & university or college, and died in the month of Shawwftl^ 
569 H., but some say in 568 H., When leading an army towards Miyr against 
^alalii-ud-Dtn, who had becpme disaffected. Ibn-i->£l|alklUi says he died in 
the citadel of DamaghV* 

* His descendant, apparently, did not know how long his ancestor reigned. 

* N.ur-ud-Dfn does not appear to have had any son called ’Alt ; but certain 
it is that he was not succeeded by one of that name, as our author states, but 
by his son ISMA’IL, entitled MALIK-U$*$AL1!II^ then a mere child, being' 
only in his eleventh year. $alSli-ud-Dtn, at first, read the Shulbah for him, 
and coined the money in his name, as he had done for his father previously ; 
but in 570 H., the year after his accession, when in his twelfth year, $aUili-ud- 
Dtn, taking advantage of his extreme youth, brought an army before DamoghV* 
and seized upon it and the greater part of Shim^ leaving nothing to his bene- 
fiictor’s son but the city of Ifaloh and its environs, to which place Malik-uf- 
$ftlib retired. He dwelt there till 577 H., when he died in his nineteenth 
year, much regretted by the people for his virtues ; and, with him, this branch 
terminated. 

If this account be compared with our author’s, the absurdity and incorrect* 
ness of his statements will be sufficiently apparent, more particularly those 
contained in the last paragraph of his account of them. Of the Ata-baks of 
Mauf il and several other dynasties, he gives no account. 
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allegiance and submission to him ; and the districts around 
Sham, and l^alab, and Diyar-i>Bakr, came under his sway. 

When intimation of the decease of Sult^ Nur-ud-Dtn 
reached Mi^r — ^and at this time the sovereignty of Mifr 
had passed to Sultan Salab-ud*D!n, Yusuf — as he owed 
a heavy debt of gratitude for favours conferred, Sultan 
Salah-ud-Din determined to proceed from Misr to the 
presence of Malik-us-^aliti, pay his obeisance to him, and 
perform the forms of condolence, and congratulate Malik- 
u9-§alib on his succession to the dominion of Sham, and 
then return again. 

He set out from Mi^r [accordingly] with a body of troops 
and conducted it to Sham ' ; and, as soon as he reached 
the frontier of that territory, information of his arrival was 
brought to Damashk. The heart of Malik-us-Salib was 
filled with affright and consternation, and he asked advice 
of everybody as to what he ought to do. There was a 
servant of Malik-us-Salih, who had also been an old follower 
of his father, Sultan Nur-ud-Din, who was named Aymin, 
and he said to Malik-us-Salih : — “ It is advisable, when 
Salah-ud-Dtn comes, to turn yoyr face towards Halab and 
proceed thither, and relinquish Damashk and Sham to 
him, since fear of him has taken root in people’s hearts. 

7 A novel mode of expressing his gratitude. A traitor in Damaahfe who 
had been gained over by $alab’ud-Df n, gave out that $alati>ud-Din was coming 
merely to adjust the affairs of the child. Our author cither forgets to allude to, 
or did not know of, the hostilities that took place between Salab~ud-Dtn and 
Saif.ud • Dtn-b Gh azt. the latter of whom sent his troops to aid his brother 
’Izz-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud [they were sons of Maudud, sons of Zangt, cousins of 
Malik-u^-^Sllib]* who advanced to I^alab, and, taking his cousin Malik-uf* 
$alib stnd the latter’s troops with him, marched to give battle to $alab‘Ud- 
Dtn. The latter offered peace, which ’Iz£>ud-Dtn refused ; and, in Ramadan 
of 570 H., a battle took place near l^mah, in which ^alab-ud-Dtn was 
victorious. After this, Malik-u^-^idib entered into terms with him for ]^bdab 
and some other places. Further hostilities took place between Saif-ud-Dfn-i- 
-supported by his brother, and — but 1 might fill a volume by merely 
wuning OUT author’s misstatements, and other important matters which he 

left out, without giving any details of the facts. He omits nothing that is 
childish g«d ridiculous ; the ball, for example, overshadowing the sun [p. 215], 
the rings for the Christian captives [p. 221], and such like nonsense : it is the 
important events only that he eschews. $alSh*ud*Dln subsequently endeavoured 
further to ** express his gratitude,” by attempting, in 571 H., to gain posses- 
sion of ^sdab. He remained a long time before it, without being able to 
take it. At last, a daughter of the late Sul^in Nur-ud-Din was made over to 
him, and, for her sake, he left Malik-nf-$aliti unmolested. 
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He has g^reat resources and a large anny> and he is able 
to reduce the territories under his sway. He is likewise 
legitimately bom, and has a well-disposed mind, and will 
respect your rights and the gratitude he owes to your 
father. If you should enter into hostilities with him, you 
have neither the means nor the power to oppose nor to 
resist him.” The opinion of Malik-u$-§alih was in accord 
with this fact ; and he left Damashk* and retired to Halab, 
and consigned the territory of Sham into the hands of 
Salah-ud-Din. 

Malik-u^Salih passed the remainder of his lifetime at 
Halab ; and Salah-ud-Din served him in all honour and 
reverence, guarded his rights, and, in the observance of the 
laws of good faith, and the fulfilment of his engagements^ 
he failed neither to observe nor to neglect the most minute 
thing. 


III. MALIK AIYOB, son OF SHAD!*. 

This Malik Aiyub, son of Shadl. and his brother, Malik 
Asad-ud-Dtn, were two brothers, and sons of one .of the 

* The comet titles and name of $alah-ud-Dtn*s father were Malik-ul-Affal, 
Najm-ud-Dfn, Abu-Lashhar-i-Aiyub. 

Shad!, their father, son of Mardan, was bom in a village of Af arbftfjan, 
and belonged to a JCurdish tribe, which he left and procei^ed to Baghdad^ 
with his two sons, Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh. and Najm-ud-D!n, Aiyub. The 
sons entered the service of Bahruz, the prefect of Baghdad, and were entrusted 
by him with the chaige of the fortress of Takrft, and there Shad! died. His 
tomb was still to be seen there when Yafa’! wrote ; and within the walls of 
that stronghold $alah-ud-Dfn was bom. The brothers continued there for a 
considerable period ; and, at the time when Tmad-ud-D!n, Zang!, in 526 H., 
came tolhe aid of Sultan Mas’iid, SaljuV!» and his brother Saljn}: Shah, and 
his Ata-bak„ ij^rijah, the cup-bearer, were routed, Zang! pas^ the Tigris 
near the fort of TaJcrtt, by means of boats provided by the brothers. Subse- 
quently, Asad-ud-D!n having slain a person, they had to leave the fortress of 
Takrit, and they proceeded to Mau^il, and presented themselves at the Court 
of 2 ^gt • He received them with great favour, and bestowed fiefs upon each 
of them. 

Subsequently, when Zang! was assassinated, and his son, Saif-ud-Dtn-i- 
GhSs!, succeeded him as ruler over Mau^il, Najm-ud-Dtn-i-Aiyub, who had 
been assigned the territory of Ba’albaV by Zang!, finding Saif-ud-D!n-i-(x]ifts! 
unable to protect him/ had to give it up, and went and entered the service of 
the then r^er of DamafihVt named Maj!r-ud-D!n, ArtuV [ArtQtifah], who gave 
him a fief Asad-ud-Dln, Sher-i-Koh. Aiyub’s brother, went to ^alah and 
took service under Nur-ud-D!n, Mahmud, Saif-ud-D!n’s brother, who had 
seen the honour with which he had been treated in his father’s time, and he 
raised Asod-ud-Din to the highest position among his nobles; and, at the 
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Kurdish chieftains in the territory of Sham ; and they 
passed a number of years in the service of Sult^Ln Nur-ud-* 
Din. They performed great deeds, and on the confines of 
Maghi^b and of Sham, with numerous forces, they waged 
holy war, and fought engagements against unbelievers. 

When Malik Aiyub, son of Shadi. departed this life, he 
left four sons behind him : first, Malik Salah-ud-Din, 
Yusuf ; second, Malik ’Adibi-Abu-Bikr ; third, Shahan- 
shidi ; and fourth, SaiF-ul-Islam* : and Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shadi. as before stated, was the brother of Malik 
Aiyub*. 

When the latter died, his sons were in the service of their 
uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din ; and the first person among 
them [sic in MSS.] who became sovereign of Mi^r was this 
same Asad-ud-Din ; and the first one who acquired sove- 
reignty in Sham was Sall^;i-ud-Dtn, Yusuf, son of Aiyub, 
as ‘will, please God, be hereafter recorded *. 

IV. MALIK ASAD-UD.DlN» SON OF ^AdI, IN MI$R. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner : that 
a body of Maghrabi ’Alawis laid claim to the Kh ilafat^ 

talcing of DamafiliVt Asad-ud-Dtn, Sher-i*Koh. and $al2^-ad*Dtn, were in 
Nur-ud* Din’s service ; and the former held the government of 

* AbQ LAa]lhar-i- Aiyub had six renowned sons, the titles and names of 
whom, according to the years of their birth, arc as follow : — i. Amfr-Nur-ud- 
Daulah, She^sm-Sitah. a. Malik-ul-Muarr^un, Shams-ud-Daulalv Turin 
iiiiah. 3. Malik-uil-Nifir, ^lah-ud Dtn, YQsuf. 4. Malik-uU’Adil, Saif- 
ud-Dtn [Daulah], Abu Bikr, Muhammad. 5. Malik-ul**Aztz, Zahir-ud-Dtn, 
Aba FarSLS’UXufib-'I'^n, Saif- ul> Islam. 6. T 3 j-ul*Muluk, Majd-ud-Dtn — 
the least in years, the greatest in learning and accomplishments. 

* Any one reading this would imagine that Aiyub had been an independent 
ruler in Sham, and one of the dynasty, and that he had died before Asad-ud- 
Dtn, and before Salah-ud-Dtn rose to power ; but neither of these is the fact. 
Aiyab merely held Ba’alba\^ of Zangt and another hef under his son. See 
note *, page 215. 

* Here is another specimen of an author who narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
statements, and the accuracy of his knowledge.” He begins this Section with 
an account of the Kurdish rulers of 'Sham and Mi^r, the two first of whom 
were Turks, and the third never reigned at all ; while he himself states, subs^ 
quently, that the fourth was the first Kurd that ruled in Mifr, and the ^th, the 
first Kurdish ruler of Sh&m l 

* His correct name and titles are Abfi-l-^firi^, Sher-i Koh [the Lion of the 
Mountains]; Asad-ud-Dfn, sumamed Al-Malik*ul-Manfur. 

* Nearly three hundred years before NOr-ud-Dtn despatched Asad-ud- 
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and broug^ht an army from Maghrab into Mi^r, and wrested 
it out of the hands of the governors and nobles of the 
’AbbAsi lUia llfahs. 

The chief of them was named Al-Munta^ir* ; and some 
theologians regard them as Karami^ahs. The territory of 
Mi$r had continued in the possession of his descendants 
up to the period that an army of Afranj set out towards 
Mi$r, and plundered and sacked the country. The 'Alawis 
of Mi^r had not the power to resist them, nor to drive out 
that host of infidels ; so they solicited aid from Sultan 
Nur-ud-Dinof Sham. He nominated Malik Asad-ud-Dtn, 
son of ^adi, to proceed into Mi$r, and expel the Afranj 
infidels from that country*. 

Dfn into Mifr, viz. in 296 H.: In 351 h. they removed from tlie territory 
Styled Ma^jliraby and took up their abode in the former country. 

• Abu-Tamfm-i>Sa*d, Al-Mustan^ir B’illah, was the eighth of the Isml- 
’tltlns or F&(imites. They had been in Egypt, and had founded !|pLhirah 
upwards of sixty years before Al-Mustan$ir succeeded to the Kl^ilafat. All 
the copies of the text have ** Munta^ir.’* 

* Our author’s statements here are totally incorrect. Asad-ud-Dln, Sherd* 

Koh, was despatched into Mi$r — or more correctly Diyfir-i-Mi^rfah, for Mi^r 
is the name of the ancient capital of Egypt, and Yafa’t and others make this 
distinction — ^upon three different occasions. The first occasion was in this 
wise : the Wazfr of Mi$r, who held the chief power, for the Isma’iltan 

Shaltfahs appear to have possessed little authority, had been ousted from 
office by a powerful rival, ^ir*g2iam by name, who obtained the chief authority, 
and put Sha’ur’s son, Tae, to death. On this, Sha’ur came to the presence of 
Nur-ud-Dln to solicit his aid in restoring him to power ; and, in Ramof in, 
558 H. [according to some in 559 H.], Nur-ud-Dfn despatched 9, numerous 
army into Mi^rtah for the purpose, under Asa<l-ud-Dfn, Sher-i-Kohy and 
$aliti‘Ud-Dtn, his nephew, accompanied him. 

The objects of Niir-ud-Dln, in sending this expedition, were twofold. One 
was to aid Sbll’ur, and the second was. his desire to know the exact state of the 
affidrs of that country, as he had been informed that there Was really no ruler * 
in it, and that it might be easily annexed. Asad was therefore selected to 
command, as Nur-ud-Dtn had implicit confidence in him. He accordingly 
entered the Mi^rtah territory In Jamldt-ul*Akhir, 559 u. [some say in 558 H.], 
and ^r-ghitm was pul to death, his head placed on a spear, and his body left 
to the dogs and jackals ; but his remains were subsequently buried. ShU’tir 
again assumed the Waztr*ship, but, finding the presence of Asad and his army 
iricsome, and fearing treachery on Asad’s part, he sought an alliance with the 
Farangs [LAtin Christians of Jerusalem] to counteract it. Asad in consequence 
was unable to hold his own in the Mif rfah territory, and he accordingly retired 
into Sha m again and returned to DamaglxV# <Lnd entered it in ^t-]^ijjah, 559 if. 
[some say in 558 h.] Asad-ud-Dtn’s thoughts, however, were concentnUed on 
Mifriali, and be was constantly pondering the subject. Sh 3 >'nr, becoming 
aware of his ambition and covetous designs, entered into a treaty with the 
Farangs to aid him, in case of need, against the ruler of 

On the news of these negotiations reaching the ears of' NCur-ud-Dtn and 
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Malik Asad'ud-Dtn preferred a request to the SultSn 
that he would appoint Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, his nephew, to 
accompany him on the expedition. This was granted ; and 
Malik Asad-ud-Dtn, along with §al§h-ud-Dtn, set out from 
Sham towards Mi$r. 

When they reached the frontier of that country, the 
infidel Afranj, having gained information of the arrival of 
the troops of Sham, reined in the bridle of their audacity, 
and they halted in that part of the country which they had 
then reached. 

The troops of Sham entered the territo^ of Mi$r, and 
acquired predominance over it ; and, as they possessed 
great power and magnificence, the ’Alawts of Mi^r became 
timid of them, and repented of ever having sought their 
assistance, as they were not sufficiently strong to hinder 
them [the Shamlsl from the usurpation of power and 
authority over the country. 

The Sayyid, who filled the tnasnad of the Khi lafat in 
Misr, had a Waztr, who bore the name of Sha-ur. and he 
summoned him privily, and commanded that he should 
write a letter, secretly, to the infidel Farangs, and tell 
them “ neither we nor our troops will render any help to 
the Shamis. and we will not send them sufficient succour. 
It behoveth you to advance upon them : put forth your 
strength, and drive them out of this country, and all the 

Asad, they consulted together, and the former, fearing lest the Farangs might 
gain a footing in Mi^rtah, and thereby acquire dominion over the whole of the 
parts adjacent, determined to despatch Asad with a large army against Ste*ur. 
whith commenced its march in Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 562 H., and 
attended him, being in his service. 

ah& *ar. on this movement, called in the Farangs ; and, with those allies, 
encountered Asad and his forces in several engagements, but without decisive 
advantage on either side. Nur-ud-Dtn now created a diversion by sending a 
force against the Farangt territory, and succeeded in taking Montreal [? 

The news of this having reached Almeric [ king of Jerusalem, an accommo- 

dation was entered into by the contending parties, under the agreement that 
not a man of either the SblUnts or Farangs should remain m the Miyrtah 
territory, and that both armies should retire into their respective countries. 

Asad-ud-Dtn, Sll^*l'Koh, in 564 h., again advanced into the Mifrtah 
territory, accompanied by his nephew, $alah*ud-Dtn, and a large army, and 
sought to subdue it $al&h-u<l-l^tn succeeded in getting possession of Iskan- 
dartah, but Sha*ur invested him therein with the forces of Mifr, and Asad had 
to evacuate Sa’td and march to his succour. At last a peace was come to, and 
Asad and $aUl]t-ud-Dtn returned to Sbi^ again. For an account of the third 
expedition see note 1, page 312. 
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spoil taken from them shall be yours.” In diort, the 
Mi^ris sought, by such like treachery, to betray the army 
of Shim into the hands of the troops of the infidels of Rum' 
and the Farangs*. 

In accordance with the solicitation contained in the letter 
referred to, the Farang infidels advanced upon the forces of 
Sham to give them battle, and drive them out of Mi^r. 
The army of the infidel Farangs amounted to 80,000 men, 
and that of Sham numbered 700 horse*. 

When the two armies came into contact with each other 
and the conflict and struggle began, the troops of Sham, 
on account of the smallness of their numbers, were unable 
to withstand their opponents ; and, as a matter of necessity, 
they were discomfited, and fled, fighting, from the gate of 
Mi$r until they reached a place which is called Talbls. 
This place had a fortified wall all round it, and a citadel ; 
and, in it, they sought shelter, and they shut themselves up 
within the walls. The troops of the infidel Farangs com- 
pletely surrounded it, pitched their camp, and commenced 
their preparations for taking the place. 

When the Sham! forces perceived the extreme danger 
they were in, and that they were completely invested, 
besides the treachery of the ’Alawis of Mi$r, they all, of one 
accord, deliberated together, and discussed a plan of escape. 
Malik Asad-ud-D!n and Salah-ud-Din told them, saying ; 
— The plan of saving yourselves consists in staking your 
lives ; in victory or death.” They all, accordingly, agreed 
together ; and, placing their hands within the open g^rasp of 
confidence, and with full trust in the Most High and Holy 
God, they,having quite resigned themselves to sacrificesweet 
life if necessary, -suddenly and unawares, issued from the 
place and commenced fighting the infidels, as by orthodox 
law prescribed : and heavenly succour came to their aid ; and, 
according to the promise of Him who promised victory to 

r No troops whatever of the Greek empire were employed on the occasion ; 
but, the fact is, our author was not acquainted with his subject at all, and has 
concocted much nonsense. 

* The words Afranj and Farang are often used here indiscriminately. 

• On the preceding page he says Asad-ud-Dtii’s troops ** acquired predo- 
minance over the territory of Mi^r/’ and Slin’ur had to call in the Christians 
to expel them, and immediately after tells this impudent falsehood. A very 
trustworthy writer certainly 1 
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the true believers, He sent succour, and the army of the 
infidels was put to the rout, and the defenders of the truth 
gained the victory; and from that. place to the gate of 
Mi$r', and in the vicinity, and in the parts round about, 

> The cause of the third expedition was that, in 564. H., the Fjurangs [King 
Almeric and the Hospitallers, A.D. 1168] invaded the Mi^rtah territory, 
intending to seize it for themselves. They inarched to Balbts [the ancient 
Pelusium], took it, and put the 'inhabitants to the sword. Again Sha*ur 
sought aid from Nur-ud-Dtn, who, fearing the Farangs and their designs, and 
possessing vast resources, sent a countless army [not 700 horse probably] thither 
under Asad-ud-Din, who, on this occasion, took with him his brethren [sic in 
MS.] and kinsmen, including ^ala^i-ud-Din. The account of the advance of 
this host having been conveyed to the Farangs, they desisted from further 
operations, evacuated fialbfs, and retired from the country, pressed hard in 
their retreat by Nur-ud-Dfn’s Turkmans. The author, from whom I have been 
taking these extracts chiefly, says, $alati-ud-Dtn told me himself that he 
[$aklh-ud-Dtn] did not accompany his uncle of his own choice ; and further, 
tl^t Sha*ur used to promise to defray all the expenses of this expedition, under- 
taken on his account ; but he did not fulfil his promises, and sometimes he 
would be with the Farangs, and at times he would be with the Amir [Asad- 
ud-Dfn]. Fearing the perfidy and double-dealing of gha’ur, Amir Asad 
resolved to seize him ; and, one day, when Sha*ur. attended with drums and 
trumpets, and banners, as is the custom with the Waztrs of Mi^r, mounted and 
set out with a cavalcade to visit Asad-ud-Din, the latter also mounted and 
rode forth to receive him ; but, when they met, he seized Sha*ur by the collar, 
and gave a sign to his own followers to secure him. This was done, and 
Sha*\ir was detained as a prisoner in a tent. Shortly after, a body-servant 
arrived from the sovereign of Mi^riah [Abu Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullab, entitled 
*Afid, the last of the Isma’ilts of Egypt] signifying his desire that the head of 
^ha*ur should be sent to hhn. This was in accordance with the custom of 
the country, that any one who, by force, seized the Waziris person, and cut off 
his h<^ and sent it to the ruler, should have the robe of Wazfr-ship forthwith 
brought to him ; and, according to that custom, Asad cut pff the head of 
Sba’ur [had it cut off] and sent it, and on the same day he assumed the robe 
of Waztr-ship, and the supreme direction of the affairs of the country.’* This 
occurred 17th of Rabi’-ul-Ajshir, 564 H. 

Another account of the events ending in the death of quoted in 

Yafa’t, is not unworthy of a brief record here, and, in all probability, is the 
most correct. When Asad>ud-Dtn reached the MiQrtah territory, and entered 
^hirah on the 17th of Rabt’-ul-Akhir, 564 'H., ’Afid-i-’Abd-idlah, the last 
of the Isma’tli Shal^ffths, on the Friday following, came forth and held 
an interview with Asad, and had him arrayed in a dress of honour, and treated 
him with great distinction. Asad now requested Sha’ur to disburse the 
expenses incurred on his account, which he had agreed to defray ; but Sha’ur 
delayed. Asad sent a person to him with a message, saying, ** My troops, 
through want of their pay, are much incensed against you; therefore be 
careful.’* Sh§.*ur evinced no fear, and resolved to invite Asad to an entertain- 
ment in order to seize his person. This design having come to Asad's know- 
ledge, Amtr '*Izz-ud-Din, one of Nur-ud-Dtn’s nobles, and $alah-ud-Dfn, 
agreed together to kill Sha’ur. and communicated the design to Asad, who for- 
bade them to do so. Sh&’iir- subsequently, in order to visit Asad, without any 
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they made heaps of the slain. Praise be unto God 1 May 
victory ever be theirs I 

The troops of Islam having gained such a victory, at 
once appeared before the gate of Mi^r. The Waztr of 
Mi^r, who was named Sha-ur. performed the ceremonies of 
going to receive them ; but, as soon as the sight of that 
victorious Sultan*, Salah-ud-D!n, fell upon him, he, in the 
presence of Malik Asad-ud-Din, with his own august hand, 
struck off with his sword the wretched head from that 
accursed one’s body. 

The whole of the people of Mi$r and the forces of Sham 
agreed together, with one accord, to raise Malik Asad-ud- 
Din to the sovereignty ; and he became sovereign of Mi$r 
accordingly, and obtained the throne of that country*. 

The ’Alawts of Mi^r, without molestation or itnpediment,^ 
were placed in seclusion, and the Khutbah was read for 
them in the same manner as before \ 

The news of this success was despatched to Sham ; and 
the territory of Mi§r, together with its coasts and confines, 
was taken possession of by Malik Asad-ud-Din, who resided 
there for a considerable time ; and he died*. 

suspicion, came to the bank of the Nil, wliere his [Asad’s] tents were pitched 
to enable his followers to visit conveniently the tomb of ImSm ShSfi’t. Amtr 
’Izz-ud-Dtn and $alah**ud’Dtn, after they had received Sha*ur. tu 1 the usual 
salutation of ** Peace be unto thee,” &c., had passed — Asad was not present at 
the time — dragged him from his horse, upon which . his followers fled. They 
then handcuffed him, and kept him a prisoner in one of the tents, but did not 
dare to put him to* death without the permission of Nur-ud-Dln [Asad?]. In 
the meantime, ’Aftd, the Isma’ilf, sent an order to put Sha’ur to death 
.[according to the custom before mentioned], on which his head was cut off [by 
two slaves of Nur-ud-Dfn] and sent to ’Afid on a spear. AAer this, ’Afid 
summoned Asad-ud-Dtn to his presence, who went ; and the Waztr’s robe was 
conferred upon him, with the title of Al-Malik-ul-Man^ur, Amtr-ubjuyu&h. 

* At this time this victorious Sultin” was serving under his uncle, who 
was himself serving Niir-ud-Dtn. 

* Asad-ud-Dtn was not raised to the sovereignty, and n^vfr occupied the 
throne of Mi^r. For the refutation of this absurd and untrue statement, see 
preceding note K 

* At page 215 our author contradicts hb own statement. 

* Asad did not enjoy his Waztr-ship very long; for on the 22nd [some say 
26th] of Jamadt-ul- Akhir of the s|ime year, two months and five days after he 
obtained it — a “ considerable time” truly — he died suddenly at IgTShirah. He 
was first buried there, but subsequently, according to his last tvishes, his 
remains were removed to Madtnah. The **Lion of the Mountains left a son, 
Hfi9ir-ud-Dtn, Muhummad, Sher-i»Koh. entitled Al-Malik-ul-^hirah. When 
his father died, Sult&n Nur-ud-E>tn of Sham, deprived him of the fief of 
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V. sultan SALAI^-UD-DIN, yOsuf, son or AIYOB-AL- 

KURDl. 

'V 

§alHH*d“Dtn was a great and illustrious monarch, 
and he waged holy wars and undertook many religious 
expeditions; and the ^isar of Rum and the infidel 
Facangs, he encountered in many conflicts. It was most 
probable, that in all his doings, and throughout the whole 
of his career, the sword of heavenly success and divine 
victory attended him. The territories of Sham, ^udst 
[the Holy Land], Mi^r, ^ijaz, and Yaman*, all came under 
his rule. 

As the Most High God willed that, at this, the end 
of time'. His true religion should be manifested, and that 
the empire of Islam should be victorious, from every illus- 
trious family He made choice of one sovereign, His servant, 
and, by means of the key of holy war waged by him, 
caused the gates of conquest of the countries of the infidels 
to be thrown open. In the same manner as in the countries 
of the East He distinguished Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-irSSm, Sh ansabl [Shansabam], ^^uii, by great 
victories in the country of Hindustan, as far as the lx>un- 
daries of Qhln ; in the territories of the West, and in the 
country of Sh am. He made Sultan §alah"Ud-Dtn, Yusuf, 
the Kurd, exalted by the conquests of the territories of 
Maghrab. and of the Afranj", so that great victories were 
achieved by him. 

He brought back s^ain the realm of Mi?r from the hands 

• but, when ^atet-ud-Dtn, his consin, gained possession of St^ »»« 
restored to him, and there he died in 581 H. 

• SaUh-ud*Dtn had an elder brother named Malik-ol-Mua**am, Sl^ms-ud* 
Daulah, TCUan gl^h, and greatly esteemed by that SultSn. He employed 
him in an expedition into Yaman, and subsequently sent him into NObah 
[Nubia of Europeans], and he was afterwards placed in cha^ of DamaabV. 
He died in $afar, 576 H., and was buried in the Mad ras a h in sight of Da m a g h^ 

which he had himself founded. ... , . 

r Our author has been as unsuccessful in foretelling the end of the world, 
as some others, his successors, who pretend to know the secrets <rf futurity and 

the wilt of Providence. . — 

• It is somewhat new to find that $aUb*ud-Dtn made conquests in Europe. 

He does not mean conquests in Palestine or the Greek empire, for he mentions 
them a little farther on. This is merely another of his audadouslalsehoo^ “^e 
words he uses are, 1» uV «»*•*»' 
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of the Miyil ’Alawls, who were the chiefs and heads of the 
BSttnah and l^rSmitah heretics, under ^e sway of the 
Ebitltfahs of the house of ’Abbas ; and l^uds [the Holy 
'Akkah [Acre], and a great portion of the territories 
of Rum, and Fili$tln, he liberated from the hands of the 
infidel Farangs. 

The banning of his career was this. When his father, 
Malik Aiyub, son of Shadl. departed this life*, he was4n 
the service of his unde, Malik Asad>ud-Dtn, as has been 
already stated in what has been previously recorded, and 
used to be constant in his attendance at the Court of Sultan 
Nur-ud-D!n. He had acquired great fame for his manhood, 
his activity, and his sagacity. He had also become an 
associate with Sultan Nur-ud-Dtn in the game of Ch augan. 
and playing at ball on the course*. 

One of the trustworthy has related after the folldWtng 
manner : — One day $alah-ud-Dtn was engaged with Sultan 
Nur-ud-D!n in the game at ball, and the ball fell between 
him and the Sultan. By his strength and agility, Salah- 
ud-Dtn, with one blow, bore away the ball from the Sultan 
in such a way, that, from the immense force with which 
his Chaugan struck it, the ball flew into the air so far that 
it became immersed in the light of the sun, and the shadow 
of it fell upon Nur-ud-Din*. When the Sultan noticed this 
circumstance, his heart became so overpowered with wrath, 
that he threw down his Ch augan in a rage and left the 
course. This circumstance filled Salah-ud-Din with fear 
and apprehension, and he began to conceal himself from 

* Here is another specimen of the false statements of our author, so ^ trust* 
worthy.” Asad died in 564 H., and ^alUb-ud-Dto’s father, Aba-Laflhkar-i- 
Aiyiib, joined his son in Egypt in the following year, when $alat-ud-Dtn had 
succeeded to the Waztr*ship held previously by his uncle. $alati-ud-Dfn 
wished his father to accept the office, but AiyQb refused, saying, **Thc 
Almighty hath chosen thee, my son, for this office, and. consequently no one 
else is worthy of it.” Aiyiib was killed from injuries sustained by a fall from 
his hone, which threw him when he was viewing $alah-ud-Dtn’s troops file 
past before the Bfib-un-Na^r [the Na^r Gate] of ]f^ahimh, on an expedition 
against Karak, in ipi-]9ijjah, S^7 about three years after Asad’s death. 
Aiyfib entered ]^ahirah in Rajab, 565 M., and 'Afid, the Ismfi’tlfftn ghaltfah, 
in order to gratify $alati*ud-Dtn, came forth to receive his father, whom he 
treated with great reverence and distinction. 

1 SU in MSS. 

* Our author must have been a very simple-minded man indeed if he 
believed this ; but many of his statements are equally childish and absurd. 
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the SultSln’s sight, and seldom used to present himself to 
the Sultan’s observation. 

The author heard from Khw aiah Muzhir, a merchant, 
that, at the period in question, one night Sultan Salah-ud- 
Dtn saw, in a dream, that he was in Mi^r, and that, at 
night, some people seized him, and took him away to the 
palace of the sovereign, and, having placed a tent-rope 
around his neck, they hung him up from the battlements of 
the palace. The terror which this produced awoke him 
from his sleep, and his apprehension became still greater 
than before, and he was constantly overwhelmed with 
anxiety*. Unexpectedly, the envoy from the ’Alawts of 
Mi$r arrived to solicit aid from Sul$an Nur-ud-Din, as has 
been related previously. The Sultan appointed Sal^i-ud- 
Din’s uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, to proceed thither, and he 
solicited that his nephew, §alah-ud-Dtn, should be allowed 
to accompany him. 

The latter was so overcome with fear, caused by this 
dream, that he went to an interpreter of dreams, and related 
the dream to him. The interpreter said ; — “ May the sove- 
reignty of Mi$r be propitious ! Allow no anxiety to And a 
way into thy mind, for the Almighty God will make thee 
a great king.” On the strength of that interpretation, with 
a buoyant heart and with expanded hope, he reached Mi$r, 
where all those circumstances happened to- him and to his 
uncle, as already stated. 

When his uncle died, the people of Misr and the troops 
of Sham were agreeable to his assuming the sovereignty, 
but he would not in any way assent to it*. When the 

• These are the exact words of our author ; but the story is related somewhat 
differently. ** One night, before he had gone to Mi^r, he. saw in a dream that 
a party of people, having put a tent-rope about his neck, drew him up to the 
battlements of the metropolis of Mi^r by the neck. When Asad-ud-Dtn was 
about to proceed into that country, he used to endeavour to persuade $alib- 
ud-Dtn to accompany him ; but the latter, on account of this dream, which he 
kept secret, used to manifest great disinclination to accede. At length, having 
communicated the dream to an interpreter of dreams, he wais told that it sig- 
nified he should become ruler of that country, and after this he was quite 
willing to go.” 

^ Another of our author’s absurdities or wilful perversions of facts. After 
the death of Asad-ud-Dln, his nephew, $al&li-ud-Dfn, was chosen Waztr, 
from among several candidates, by the IsmS’tlt Shalffah, ’Afid, as he con- 
sidered $alati.ud-Dfn rather weak in intellect, and less to be feared than the 
others, in which he greatly deceived himself. Instead of seizing people’s 
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importunity of people, however, exceeded all bounds, 
Sul^An SalSb-ud-Dtn commanded, saying : — I will comply 

l^ropert/ and effects, $al&t^ad-Din began to appropriate thm hearts, by 
making them his own ; and he likewise resolved . to lead a new' life, and 
renounced wine and women, riotous living and amusements, and other vicious 
practices. Having obbdned the direction of the affairs of the country, $alkh* 
ud-Din issued commands to read the Khutbah for Ntir-ud-Dtn ; and the latter 
addressed him in all his communications as the Amfr-i-Sipah-sSlSlr fA^id 
having previously given him the title of Malik-un-Nifir]. As $aiah*ud-Dtn 
acquired the attachment of the people, *A^id lost it ; and he now sent for his 
brothers, who were in the service of Nur-ud-Dln, who would not allow them to 
go, mentioning^ as his reason, his fear lest either of them should become hostile to 
his brother ^idath-ud-Din, but the truth was Nur-ud-Dln suspected his motives. 
However^ when Nur-ud*‘Dln subsequently despatched his troops to operate 
against the Farangs, who had invaded the Mi^rfah territory, he entrusted 
$alal^-ud-Dfn’s elder brother, gh^ms-ud-Daulah, Turiln Sh&h. with a com- 
xfiand in that army, but with orders that he was not to consider YQsuf [$aUi^ 
ud-Dtn] as hts younger brother, but as the lord of Mi9r, and his [NQr-nd- 
Din*s] lieutenant and representative ; and this order Turim gh&h agreed to 
obey. 

Ibn A§ir says, that, when $aULl^-ud-D}n had become firmly established, NGr- 
ud-/Dtn sent to command him to give up reading the Khvlbah.for ’Afid, and 
to read it for the ’ Abbast Kbalffahs. $alati-u(f-Dln excused himself by saying 
that the people were well-inclined towards the present family, and he feared, 
if he obeyed, that an insurrection would take place. Nur-ud-Dfn, however, 
wrote the second and the third time to order him to do so, and $alilti-ud-Dfn, not 
daring to disobey the reiterated commands Of his suzerain, was in a dilemma, 
but it so. happened that ’A^id was about this time taken ilL $aUti-ud- 4 ^fn 
now consulted with the chiefs and nobles as to what should be done ; but 
some said one thing and some another, and the difficulty was os great as 
before. At this juncture, a person of some note, named Amtr^i-'AUm [Guzt- 
dah calls him Najm-ud-Dtn], an ’ Ajamt, who had come to . Mifr, offered to 
take the initiative, if permitted ; and, on the first Friday in the month of 
Mtfbarram, before the Khalfb [the preacher who pronounces the ShQfbah] 
entered the pulpit, this ’Ajamt got into it, and prayed for the ’AbbSst Khalt- 
fah. Imam Mustaft B’nQr-Ullah. The Mi^rts who were present made no 
objection, and the next Friday §alab-ud-Dtn directed that the Shulbah for 
’i^id should be discontinued at ^hirah and at Mi^r [the old capital], and that 
for Mustaf i B’nur-Ullah adopted, and also in other parts of the Dlyar-i-Mijrlah. 
The disorder of ’Af id had increased, and this matter was, in consequence, not 
communicated to him, because, in case he ever arose from his bed again, he 
would soon hear of it, and if not, of what use was it to afflict him ? $aUlh-ud- 
Dtn took care, however, to separate the family, slaves, and dependents of ’Af id 
from each other, and to provide for the security of the dying man’s wealth and 
effects. Before his death, ’ A? id sent for him ; but, fearing treachery, as he pre- 
tended, Salab-ud-Dtn did not go, and regretted it afterwards. ’ A?id died loth 
of Mut^am, 567 H. [Fa§iii-f says 565 H.], and the ’Ubaidt Isma’tlt dynasty 
terminated. [According to Vertot yoI. ii. p. 209, $alab>ud-Dtn had the 
Shaltfah murtlered in or out of his bath, and says it was narrated freely by 
the Christians, but that the Moslems were silent on the matter.] When the 
Abbist Khalifah, Al-Musta»t B’nur-Ullah, received information that the 
Khutbah had been read for him in Mijrlah, he despatched ’Imad-ud-Dtn, a 
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with your solicitations, on the stipulation that you attend 
to a request of mine.” To this demand of his they signified 
their assent. Sul$an Salah-ud-Dln commanded that they 
should assemble, on the morrow, in the gr^at mosque, at 
which time he would make his request known to them, and 
accept the sovereignty of Mi$r. To this all pledged their 
faith ; and the next day they all assembled in the great 
mosque of Mi$r, and solicited that he would mention his 
request. 

Salah-ud-Din demanded that they should give their alle> 
giance to the Kha lifahs of the house of ’Abbas as the 
successors of the Prophet and chief patriarchs. The people 
all agreed to pledge their fealty to the house of ’Abbas ; 
and, at that time, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta^t 
B’amr-Ullah*, filled the office of Khalifah. and the Khu tbah 
was pronounced in the name of the ’Abbasi family. A 
despatch announcing this triumph was forwarded to Bagh- 
dad, the capital of the Kha lifahs. together with the standard 
of the Farangs, inverted, and the flags of the !Karamitah 
heretics, to the presence of the Kha lifah. Al-Musta^t 
B’amr-Ullah. 

From the capital of Islam, Salah-ud-Din received the 
title of Malik-un-Na§iT*, and he became sovereign of Mi§r ; 

venerable and illustrious dependent of the ’Abbasi dynasty, to Shibn, with 
rich dresses of honour for Nur-ud-Din — ^to the sovereign, not to his lieutenant, 
$alati ud-Dtn, — ^but robes of honour were also despatched to ^ala^-ud-Dfn, 
together with black hangings for the pulpits of Mi^irah, as the Isma’ilt 
colour was green. 

In 569 H. Nur-ud-Dtn directed $atilb-ud-Dtn to assentble the forces of 
Mi^rfah, and march against the Christian territory, and invest Karak, and pro- 
mised to come himself likewise. $al&I^-ud-Dtn reported his departure 20th of 
Mul^arram, from IJI^irah ; and Nur-ud>Dtn, on receipt of his despatch at 
DanuudiV* marched towards Karak, and, having reached it, fully expected the 
arrival of $alaV-ud-Dtn and his forces. He was, however, too cunning to 
trust hl»ns<>1f in the power of his master, and wrote excusing himself on 
account of pretended disaffection in Mi^riah. Nur-ud-Dfn repeated his com- 
mands without avail, and had serious intentions of marching into the country 
and removing his disobedient lieutenant. Ibn-i-Shadad gives a different 
account of this circumstance, which is too long for -insertion here, and says it 
happened in 568 H. Nur-ud-Dtn died in 5^ H. 

* Fa^i^-t says that, the first time the Khutbah was read in the Diyar-i- 
Mivrtah, It was read for Al-Mustanjid, who died in the beginning of the 
month of Kabt*-ul-Aw\\'al, 566 H., but, subsequently, the news of his death, and 
the accession of his son Al-Musta^t B*nur-Uilah [not B^amr-Ulloh] was received. 

• This statement is totally incorrect : the title was conferred upon him by 
’Afid, the TsmSi’tlt Kh^itfah, when l^alah-ud-Dtn became his Waztr. 
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and, at this time also, SultSn Nur-ud-Dtn died^ Sul|an 
^alah->ud-Dtn marched into Sham, and assumed the throne 
of sovereignty, as has been previously stated. He con- 
ferred the [government of the] territory of Mi$r upon one 
of his sons, Malik-ul-’Aztz, and another son, Malik-ul- 
Af^al, he nominated to be his heir ; and upon his brother, 
Malik-ul-’Adil, he conferred the province of Diyar-i-Bakr. 

One of the most distinguished [persons] of the trust- 
worthy has related, that, when the news of the accession of 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din reached the territories of Rum and 
the ]^ai$ars* of the Farangs, a countless army came from 
the country of the infidels, and advanced into Sham, and 
fought a battle with Sultan Sal^-ud-Din before the. gate 
of Damashk*. The army of Islam was defeated and over- 
thrown, and the Sultan, flying before them, retired within 
the walls of the city of Damashk. The infidels pitched 
their camp before the gates of the place, and the Musal- 
mans sustained great calamity and misery. 

Sultan Salah-ud-Dtn assembled the inhabitants of Dam- 
ashk in a certain place, in order to induce them to pledge 
themselves to make holy war upon the infidels, and to 
attack them and drive them away. He deputed one of the 
godly ’Ulama to ascend the pulpit, to speak a few words 
in order to incite the people to holy warfare, and urge them 


7 Nur-ud-Dfn did not die until 569 ii., and the Shutbah was read for the 
’Ablosts in 567 H. 

” The plural form is used in all the copies of the text collated. 

* This assertion is totally false : during the whole of the reign of $alati-ud- 
Df n, and the numerous battles that took place therein, no battle was ever fought 
before Damash^c between him and the Farangs. The rest of our author’s state- 
ment may be depended upon accordingly. It is something like 700 horse 
routing 80^000 Crusaders, and their dead lying in heaps for miles. Our worthy 
author probably considered, when he wrote this, that, as Hindustan was such a 
far-off country, he might make any statement for the glorification of the Mus- 
salm^ faith with impunity. The great battles that took place during the 
reign of $alS,tL-ud-Dtn, of course, are not mentioned, and were probably 
unknown to Minhaj-i-Sarig, who was ** so industrious in collecting information 
from *tnlstworthy persons,’ and who often [very !] mentions his authority for 
the facts he records ” — of which., probably, the matter of the rings for the cars 
of the Crusaders farther on is one. Our author has evidently been confused 
about the investment of DamaahV in the year 543 H., some years before Sultan 
Nur-ud-Dfn obtained possession of it, when ^lab~ud-Dfn was in his eleventh 
year, and in the defence of which city his eldest brother, Amfr Nur-ud-Daulah 
Sh ahan Sl^h, so greatly distinguished himself, and died of the wounds he 
received on that occasion. 
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to enter into conflict with the infidels'. The godly eccle- 
siastic, with all sincerity of heart, turned his face towards 
Salah-ud-Dln, and said: — “Oh, Sal^i-ud*Dtn, from thy 
mouth, thy tongue, and thy person, emanateth the effluvium 
of Satan’s urine ! How canst thou expect that the Most 
High God will ratify thy vow ? how can it be regarded as 
real and sincere?” 

This reproof, by the grace of God, took effect upon the 
august heart of Salah-ud-Dtn. He got up, and on the 
hand of that godly ecclesiastic he expressed contrition, and 
renounced Wine and all other sins*. The people, with sin- 
cere eagerness and willingness, renewed to him their vows 
to undertake holy war ; and from that very spot they 
turned their faces in the direction of the scene of holy 
warfare. The whole of the people issued from the city, and 
they fell upon the army of the infidels. The Most High 
God sent them heavenly assistance, and the enemies of the 
faith were defeated and overthrown, and such a vast num> 
ber of them were sent to Hell by the stroke of the sword 
of the defenders of the true faith, as cannot be numbered 
or computed*. The whole of the Maliks* [princes], and 

* ^alS^'Ud'Dfn was too wise to trust to **the people *' to make holy war and 
defend his cities. He depended more upon his hardy troops^ well knowing 
that rabble cannot be turned into soldiers at a nod of the hea^ 

* See beginning of note \ p. 216. Our author confounds both times as 
well as events. 

* $al£h'Ud-Dfn’s total overthrow, near ’AslpdSln, at the head of an immense 
force by the sick king Baldwin lV.-<-at the time that $aUlh*ud-Dtn marched 
against Jerusalem in Nov. 1179 A.D.r=575 h., when Odo de St. Amand, the 
Master of the Temple, at the head of eighty of bis knights rode through $alah-ud* 
Din’s MamlQk body-guard of a thousand picked men, in coats of mail and saffron 
coloured mantles, and penetrated to $aUlh-ud-Dln’s own tent, from which he 
with difficulty escaped almost naked, and had scarcely time to scramble up the 
bock of a fleet dromedary and make for the desert'— is an event which our 
author would scorn to chronicle. On this occasion, pigeons spread over Egypt 
the triumphant news of a victory,.in order, as the Arab chroniclers say, 

the minds of the peopU^^'* although scarcely one of the Egyptian army ever got 
back to Egypt again. Neither would our author condesoend to chronicle the 
crushing defeat, inflicted upon $atilh*ud-Dtn and his immense host, by Richard 
Coeor-de-Lion, and his Frendi and Burgundian allies, near Arsflf, in 1191 A.Dw 
rr587 K., nor the alacrity with which, soon after, he agreed to enter into a 
treaty with Richard [who had rebellion at home to crush], when his forces were 
in sudi a woeful plight, but the real state of his affairs unknown to the 
Christians. 

^ The Word Malik may mean kii^ here ; and our author might have desired 
hb readers to bcliev^ that aU the kings of the Franks were made captive. 
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nobles, and chief personages among the Farangs were 
made captives. 

The Islamts having become victorious and triumphant, 
Sultan Salah*ud-Din directed every one to devise [means] 
for the disposal of the Farang captives. At last the Sultan 
determined to set the whole of them at liberty, and they 
were set free accordingly ; and he made them signify their 
repentance, and conferred gifts uppn them. After they had 
departed to the distance of a day's journey, they sent a 
representation to the Sultan, saying : — “ We are all your 
servants, set at liberty by you : send to each of us a ring 
that we may insert it in our ears*, and then we will depart.” 
The Sultan commanded that a sufficient number of ring^ 
^ould be prepared, of pure gold, sufficient to supply every 
one of them with one of the weight of one mis1{:al*; and they 
were sent to them, and the whole of the liberated captives 
inserted the rings in their ears, and they went away ; and 
of that host not one person ever again came to fight ag^nst 
the Sultan’s troops. 

Sultan Salah-ud>Dtn became firmly established, and 
his illustrious deeds in Islam will endure. He reigned for 
a very long period, and died. He had six sons, whose 
titles were as follows^ Malik-uj-Zahir. Malik-ul-Affal, 

Probably he heard something about $ali|t*ud>I>in’s encounters with the Latin 
Christians and the battle of Tiberias, just before the capitulation of Jerus alem in 
583 H., and has confounded thern with the investment of DamaahlF hy the 
Emperor Conrad and Louis VII. in 541 some years before the death of 
Zangt, NQr.ud-Dtn's father, when ^alih'ud-Dtn was about nine years old. 
He has made a precious hash of ^he account of the Kurdish rulers, and of 
$alSh'*td*Df<>’> reign in' particular. 

* Rings in the ears are emblemsof slavery. Bigoted Mullas, like our author, 
stick at no fiilsehoods in their endeavours to enhance the deeds of their oo> 
religionists ; but the ’Arab chroiticlers of the Crusades are very different, and 
their writings, generally, bear the stamp of truth. I need scarcely say that 
their accounts are very different to our author’s, and that such an absurd state- 
ment ‘will not be found in any of their writings. 

a He knows all about the rings and their weight, but he does not know how 
long $aUlh**id*Dtn ruled, or when he died. All his sovereigns reign “for a 
long period, and die and the same stereotyped expression answers for Asad- 
nd-I^n, $alah-nd-Dtn’s uncle, who never reigned at all, but ■was the Wastr of 
Egypt for sixty-five days, and for ^aHlh*nd-Htn, who reigned (after Hhr-ud- 
Dtn’s death] from 569 to 589 H. 

a $al8h*ud-Dtn had a number of sons, but the names of six only ha've been 
recorded ; the others may have ^ed ■very young. The correct titles and names 
of the six referred to are as follows — 

I. Abb-l-^asan-i-’Alt, Ma]ik-nl-A£Mtl> NOr-ud-Dtn, who was the elde 4 
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Malik-ul-’Aziz^ Malik-ul-Mu^isin, Malik^ul^Mushtammir, 
and Malik<u9-Salib« 

VI. MALIK.UL-AF?AL*, ’ALl, SON OF ^ALA^JL-UD-DIN, YOSUF, 
SON OF AIYCB, AL-KURDL 

Malik-ul- Af^^al, 'Alt, was the heir of Sultan Salah-ud-Dtn, 
Yusuf ; and on the death of the Sultan he ascended the 
throne of the territories of Damashk and Sham*. 

All presented themselves before him, and paid him hom- 
age, and submitted to him, with the exception of Malik-ul- 
'Aziz, his brother, who was ruler of Mi$r. He led an army 
into Sham in order to claim the sovereignty from *Aziz ; 
and Malik-ul-*Adil, Abu-Bikr, son of Aiyub, the brother of 
[the late] Salah-ud-Din, and who held the territory of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, took part with [his nephew] Malik-ul-'Aztz. 
They invested Malik-ul-Afzal within the walls of Damashk. 
and for a considerable time contention continued between 
them. At length it was agreed that Damashk should be 
given up to Malik-ul-'Aziz, and peace was effected. The 
territory of Sar-hadd', which is a tract of country in 
Sham, was assigned to Malik-ul-Afjal. 

son, and the heir-apparent. 2. Malik-ul-’Aztz, ’Imad-ud-Dtn, AbQd-Fath> 
’Usman, who was the favourite son. 3. Ghiy^^-ud-Din, 

AV>u.Man^ur-i- Gh azl. 4. Malik-u^-Zafir, Al-Mushtammir, Mujpafiar-ud-Dtn, 
Abu-l-lS^asim, Abu-l-’Abbas-i-Hu^r, full brother of ^hr. 5. Malik-u|F-^ahir, 
the remainder of whose titles and names are not mentioned, neither are the titles 
“ Malik-ul-Muhsin,” nor ‘•Malik-uv§aUb*' mentioned except by our author. 
6 . Malik-u9-iplhid, Majir-ud-Din, Abu-Sultman-i-Da’ud. He was the twtlfth 
son of $alab'Ud-Dtn, and full brother of ^hir. 

* For his correct name and titles see note ^ above. He was Uie eldest son 
of Sultan $alah*ud-Dfn, and his father’s heir-apparent. On the death of his 
father, at Dama jhV , where Aff al then was, and which he held the government 
of, he assumed the sovereignty over that territory, whilst his brother, ’Azfz, 
assumed sovereignty over the Diy&r-i-Mi^rtah, of which he held charge. 
Another brother, Malik-Ujp-Zahir, held l^lab. Contention went on between 
the brothers, Af^ and ’Aztz, the latter supported by his unde ’Adil, for a 
considerable time, the details of which are too long for insertion here. At last, 
Af^al was invested in DamashlF made prisoner, and a portion of territory 
on the frontier was assigned to him. 

* Other writers place Malik-ul-’Azfz next after his father, as he assumed 
the sovereignty over the territory of Mi^rtah, and overcame his brother, Malik- 
ul-Affal, who held Sl&am. 

> The word here used is unintelligible. It is written in different ways in 
nearly every copy and also Yafa*t says, ^Uu whidi 

means **a place on the frontier.” There is a place call^ Sar-Utad.” 
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He was a learned and very enlightened man*, and com- 
posed beautiful poetry. The situation in which he was 
[now] placed, together with the condition of his brother, 
who was named ’Ugman [Malik-uU’Aziz], and their uncle, 
Abu-Bikr [Malik-ul-’Adil], he depicted in the two following 
couplets, and sent them to the Court of Baghdad, to the 
Kh^Ufzih, Un-Na$ir-ud-Dtn-Ullah ; for the office of Kh alifah 
had fallen to Imam, Un-Nasir. The two couplets are as 
follows : — 

** My lord ! AbQ-Bikr and his companion, *Ugman, 

Have, by the sword, deprived ’Alt of his right. 

Remark the fatality of the name ; how it suffers, from the last. 

The same wrong as from the hrst generation] it endured 

Alter some time expired, Malik-ul-*Aziz died, and Malik 
ul-Af?al was entreated to come into^ Mi§r. He proceeded 
thither, gind from* thence he brought an army into Sham. 
MaIik-ul-*Aziz had made over Sham to his uncle, Malik-ul- 
’Adil, and he and Malik-ul-Afzal came to a battle, and the 
latter was defeated*. At length, however, Malik-ul-Af?al 
» chanced to have a meeting with his uncle, who gave him 
SamisaJ*. He remained there for a long time, and he 
died^ 

VII. MALIK-UL-’AZlZ, ’USMAN, SON OF $ALA^J[-UD.DIN, 

yCsuf, son of aiyOb, al-kurdI. 

The name of Malik-ul- Aziz was 'Usman; and, when 
Suljtan Salah-ud-Din came to the throne of Sham, and the 

Other writers say Af^al was a state prisoner when his brother die<l, and that 
he was invited to Migr to act as Ata-bak to ’Aziz’s son, Malik-ul-Man§ur. 

* The celebrated historian, the learned Abu-l-Fatb-i-Nagr-ullah, son of 
?iya-ud-Din, Muhammad, glltbant, sumamed Ibii Aglr, was Malik-ul-Aftals 
Waztr. 

• Yafa’i has four lines more. The reference of course is to the Ehalifah 
’Alt and the two first Khalifahs. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here ; but, as ’Aztz died in Migr, 
Afjal was invited to come to Migr. Sec last paragraph of the next reign, 
page 224. 

» After assuming the throne of Mi^r after ’Aztz’s death, Af^al invested his 
uncle, ’Adil, within the walls of DamaahV, and reduced him to great straits ; 
but his son, K&mil, having advanceid from the eastern parts with an amy, 
raised the investment, and the father and son overcame ^Af»al, and deprived 
him of Mi9r, and he was fain to content himself with 

• Some write this name Samis&t, others, Shamis&l, and smne, $aini9&t. 
The last, however, seems most correct. 

f In 62a H. 
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dominions of Sh5m and the territories of Mi^r, Diyar-i- 
Bakr, Filisttn, and Sikandatiah came under his sway, he 
conferred the throne of Mi$r upon his eldest son*, who bore 
the title of Malik-ul-’Aziz. He brought that country 
under subjection, and was a man of tact and capacity, and 
in the guardianship of that country, he showed many 
laudable dispositions. 

When his father, Sultan Salah-ud-Din, died, Malik-ul- 
'Aziz led an army from Mijr and appeared before 
Damashk ; and his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, joined him. He 
wrested the territories of Diyar-i-Bakr and Damasli]|!: * out 
of the hands of his brother, Malik-ul-Af?al, and gave up to 
his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, Sham and Damash)^ and the 
whole of that region, and returned again to Mi$r. 

A short time afterwards the decree of destiny overtook 
him, and he sustained a fall from his horse, and broke his 
neck, and he died. After this occurrence, Malik-ul-Af^al 
came into Mi?r, and took possession of that country'. 


VIII. mauk-ul-’AdIl, abO.bikr*, son of aiyOb, son of 

^AD!, AL.KURDI. 

Some time subsequent to Malik-ul-’Adil’s having as- 
cended the throne of the kingdom of Sham, and after he 
had defeated Malik-ul-Af^al, who had brought an army 
from the side of Mi$r, and he [’Adil] had reduced the 
various provinces of the territory [entrusted to him] under 
his sway, the daughter of a ^ai$ar of the Farangs* entered 

* ’Aztz was the second, not the eldest son. Affal was the .eldest of 
$alati*nd-Dtn’s sons, according to Yifa’t and other chroniclers. See note 1 
p. 2X1. ’Aztz was merely his father’s lieutenant in Mi$r. 

* The first attempt on the j&rt of ’Aztz to deprive his Isrother of Damaihlt 
did not succeed ; but on the second occasion he succeeded. 

* See page 223, and note 

s His correct titles and name ate, Malik-ul-’Adil, Saif-ud-Dtn, Abfi-Bikr-i- 
Muhammad. 

^ Our author has neglected — fat a very good leasmi, doubtless — to name his 

trustworthy” authority for this stateihent, of a piece with the “rings,” and 
the like. There is nothing whatever contained in any of the authtMrities I have 
consulted to warrant such an assertion, not even that a Christian female had 
had the misfortune to be his captive, and was immured in his ^anun, much 
less a Christian princess. Such a circunnstanoe, if true, was not likely to have 
been passed over in siknee. 
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his Aaram, and he married her^ and that daughter bore him 
several children. _ 

This Malik-ub’Adil was a sagacious^ discerning, compe- 
tent, experienced, and crafty man, and he ruled for a great 
number of years. He held possession of the different parts 
[of his territory], to the best of his judgment and ability ; 
and his adversaries kept quietly and peaceably each within 
his own dominions, and hence he had but seldom to carry 
on hostilities\ 

He had several distinguished sons, who acquired g^eat 

* Malik-ul-’Adil accompanied his uncle, Asad-ud-Dfn, when the latter was 
despatched into Mi^r by Nur-ud-Dtn, at which time $al2h’Ud-Dtn also went, 
as previously related. When l^alab*ud-Dtn acquired power in that country, 
he sent his brother, ^Adil, as his representative into Sha m ; and, when $a]ah- 
ud-Dtn marched against Karak, in Rabf’-ul-Awwal, 579 H., *Adil was left in 
Mi^r, but he was summoned from thence, with all the available troops, to 
join $alali-ud-D}n, as the Christians had assembled in strong force with 
hostile intent against the Musalmfins. ’Adil joined him there accordingly, 
with an immense army, in ^h ^*ban of the same year. When $aldh*ud-Dtn 
gained possession of l^alab, in the same year, he bestowed it upon ’Adih 
having taken it from his own son Malik-ut*'}1Uiii‘» to whom he had just before 
entrusted it $alSb-ud-Dtn was in the habit of placing his strongholds in 
chaige of his brothers and nephews and other kinsmen, and not of entrusting 
them to his sons. At last, Sullmdn, one of the Amtrs [nobles] of IgUdab, an old 
friend of $ald(i-ud-Dln, expostulated with him on the subject and it took efiect, 
and he at once gave back ^alab to T^hir. When SultUn $al&h*ud-Dfn went 
against Mau^il, in Sb^’bln, 581 H., and was taken ill, and a peace was con- 
cluded between him and ’Izz-ud-Dtn Mas’ud, of Mau^il, he was joined at IJ^hurSn, 
by his brother ’Adil, on whom he had conferred the fiefs of Qarran, RuhS 
[Edessa], and MfafarVln [Martyropolis], after which the Sul^Sn returned to 
Hamafih^P 

After the Crusaders, under Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus, took 
*Akll [Acre], in Jamldt-ul-Ak&ir, 5S7H., when **the Musalm&ns sustained such 
a great calamity,” and the Christians were preparing to march against ’AsVaUUi 
[Ascalon], $al2h-ud-Dtn, in consultation with the chiefs of his forces deter- 
mined to entrust his brother ’Adil with a portion of his army, to hold the 
Christians in check, whilst he himself, with the remainder, proceeded to 
’As^udin to raze it, in order to deter the enemy from marching thither. Whilst 
engaged in this operation, during the same night, a messenger arrived from 
Malik-ul-’Adil, saying that the Christians were willing to make peace, if the coast 
towns were ceded to them. ^Ulh*ud-Dtn, finding his troops so disorganized 
and dispirited, was under the necessity of agreehig, and he wrote to ’Adil to make 
an accommodation on the best terms he could. The authorities, from which these 
details are taken, agree generally with European chroniclers of the Crusades at 
this period, and their writings are free from such nonsense as our author writes. 

’Adil did not succeed to the sovereignty of Egypt and Damasht^ until after 
the death of his nephew ’Azfz, and ousting the latter’s son, Malik-ul-Man^iir, 
under pretence of serving whom he came into Mi9r, from the former country. The 
Ehutbah was read for him there in Sbs^wwad, 596 H., and at ^alab, in 598 H., 
when he obtained sway over it and olker parts of and the eastern provinces* 
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renown, such as Malik-ul-Kamil, Malik-ul-MuaiPSam-i-*Isa, 
Malik-ul-Ashraf. Malik-ul-FS’tz*, Malik-ul-(^iazi*, Malik- 
ul-Awhad, Malik-ul'Mamdud, Malik-ul-Amjad, and Malik- 
us^:^§lih-i-Isma’!l. Each one of them was a sovereign* over 
a different tract of territory comprised within his do- 
minions ; and the annals of the go^ works, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sovereignty of his sons, will remain 
[in^ribed] on the pages of time, in the countries of l^ijaz, 
Sham, and Yaman, until the resurrection at the last day. 

Ea<^ of the different portions of his dominions Malik-ul- 
’Adil conferred upon one of his sons, whilst he himself 
continually moved about from one part to another with his 
forces, and, with equity and sagacity, guarded and watched 
over them. 

He always had a bow at his side, and such was his great 
strength, that no one in that part, or at that time, could 
bend his bow on account of its great tallness. He was 
noted, both by friend and foe, for his truthfulness of word. 
The whole of the enemies of his country, who were the 
infidels of Rum and the Farangs, placed implicit trust in 
his word ; for the dust of falsehood had never soiled the 
skirts of the robe of his word and his promise. Throughout 
his dominions no human being suffered from tyranny or 
oppression. 

He reigned in tranquillity and affluence for a period of 
thirty odd years, and died*. 

» ’Abid, i» one copy. • {ahSnt, in two copies. 

r The word used by our author is “ BSdsb^,” but his sons were only bis 
lieutenants charged with the administration, subject to his control. When 
he became firmly established in bis dominions, he divided them among 
his sons, giving each of them charge of one or more provinces. To Malik-ul- 
Kfimil he assigned the Diyar>i>Mifilah, to Malik>nl-Muassam the territory of 
Sl^mtab, to Malik>ul-A0lintfthe Sharktah fthe eastern parts], and to Malik-ul* 
Awhad the territory of MiaiIrVtn ; and, in 6io H., after he bad estoblished his 
authority over Yaman, and Awhad had been sent to Mtkfibhtn, another son, 
Malik'Ul'Mas’ud, was sent to Yaman. 

• Malik-ul-’Adil died in Jamfidf-ul-AUlir, 615 H., near the village of 
’AUtn, in sight of Damatlih, when moving against the Christians, who had 
entered the coasts of Sham. Hearing of his death, they gave up their designs 
on Sbfim, and turned their thoughts towards Egypt, and appeared before Dimyfit 
[Damietta]. He sras a man of great wisdom and intellect, of considerable judg' 
ment and conception, of good disposition and temperament, coirstant to* his re- 
ligious duties and attendanceat public worship, a follower of the orthodox, inclined 
to learned men, and, altogether, a fortunate and- august personage. He was 
alike abstemious in his food, and moderate in bis passions. 
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IX. MALIK-UL-MUAZZAM •. ‘ISA, SON OF ABC-BIKR, SON OF 
AIYOB, SON OF ^ADI, AL-KURDI. 

Malik-ul-Mua;;^ain was a learned monarch, and endowed 
with g^eat accomplishments, and Alhiighty God had 
dignified him with great attainments. 

Among the sons of Malik-ul-*Adil, who observed the 
ordinances of the followers of the traditions of the sect of 
Shafi’l. Malik-ul-Muasi;am* was the only one who was of 
the sect of the great Imam, Abu Hanifah-i-Nu’man, son of 
Sabit, Al-Kufl. 

During the troubles in the territories of ’Ajarn, when the 
'Ulama of Khu rasan, and Mawar-un-Nahr, became dispersed 
at the period of the inroad of the infidels of Chin. Imam 
Sharaf-ud-Dln. Adiml, who was a prodigy in the science of 
theology and religious jurisprudence, and Imam Jamal-ud- 
Dtn,9a$irt*, whowas a master in the science of physiognomy, 
came and presented themselves at his Court. Malik-ul- 
Mua^^am l^came the disciple of these two great Imams, 
and other eminent ’Ulama, — the mercy of the Almighty 
be upon the whole of them I — and assigned them emolu- 
ments and rewards, and fixed places for their abode. He, 
however, sought mostly to secure the presence of Muham- 
mad Husam*, Shtbani. 

The brother of Malik-ul-Mua^^am, Malik-ul-’Adil, was 
by the same mother as himself, and for a long time was 

* Most other- writen place Malik^ul-KSmil, the other son of ’AdU, next after 
his father as ruler of Mi^r ; but our author has reversed them. Malik-ul- 
Muaffam's proper titles and name are, Al-Malik-ul-Muaf (am, Sharaf-ud-Dln, 
’IsS. To read our author’s account of him, one would imagine that he reigned 
over the whole of his father’s territories, but such was not the case. He held 
a large portion of Sham, but never reigned in Mi$r at all ; and, at his death, at 
DamaabVt in 624 h., his son, Malik-un-Nafir, $alah'Ud'Dtn>i>£>a’Qd, succeeded 
him as ruler of that territory. The latter died in 650 H. 

* One author says of him : — "He was a man of great firmness and resolution, 
bold and intrepid, of great stateliness and gravity, high-minded and endowed 
with many virtues and excellencies, the friend and patron of ecclesiastics and 
learned men, strongly attached to the doctrines of the I^Ianlfah sect, in fact, the 
only one of the race of Aiyub who was a follower of Abu I^nifah. He had 
performed the pilgrimage to Makkah and Madfnah, and was, altogether, one 
of the best and the most inestimable of men.” 

* Also written, ^afirt. 

3 In two copies, ^^a-san. 
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his brother’s associate and lieutenant in the territory of 
Damashk [?]. 

Malik-ul-Mua^gam reigned for a considerable period, and 
died. 

X. malik-ul-kAmil*, son of abO.bikr, son of aiyCb, 

SON OF SHAdI, AL-KURDl. 

Malik-ul-Kamil uras his father’s heir, and ascended the 
throne of Mi$r after his father’s death. On the decease of 
his brother, Malik-ul-Mtia^^am, he brought the territories 
of Sham under his jurisdiction. He conferred the sove- 
reignty of the territory of Yaman upon his ston, who was 
named Malik Mas’ud, and also brought Hijaz under his 
sway. 

* His names are AbG- 1 -Ma’Slt, Mn^^ammad, entitled Al>Malik-ul>K&mil, 
N 3 .$ir-ttd>D}n. He was about the greatest of his family, and, of course, our 
author has said the least about him. He held the government of the territory 
of Mi^r during his father’s lifetime, and at his death assumed the sovereignty 
qver it. It will be remembered that his father, Malik-ul-’ Adil, died when on 
his way to oppose the Christians, who, on hearing of his death, turned their 
arms against. Mi^r. They had now reached DimyS^. Malik >ul-K&mil 
assembled a large force to repel them, and was joined by his brother, Malik -ul« 
Muaip^am, I^rd of Dama ^h fc, who by his tact prevented Kamil’s being 
dethroned by his own nobles, and his brother Malik.uUFS’fz, SabiV-ud-Dtn, 
Ibrahim. After the Christians had taken Dimyaj, they determined to advance 
to Ijiahirah and Mi^r ; but the Almighty gave l^mil success, and the Christians 
abandoned the strong position they had taken up in the prosecution of their 
design, and an accommodation was come to iith of Rajab, 618 H. , and the 
Christians returned to their own territories, after they had remained between 
Sham and Mi§r for forty months [four?] and seventeen da3rs. 

Malik-uU Kamil raised a dome over the tomb of Imto on the banks 

of the Nil ; and, when his brother, Malik-ul-Mua^^am of ShSm. died, and the 
latter’s son, Malik -un-Na^ir, succeeded him, Kamil marched from Mi9r to 
deprive him of his territory. He was joined by another brother, Malik -ul- 
A^iraf, Mujpaffar-ud-Dtn, Musa ; and, having subdued in 625 H., he 

bestowed it upon Asliraf instead of the eastern provinces, which he resumed, 
and set out for those parts. It was at this time that Sul^iln Jalal-ud-Dtn, 
Ehwarazm Shah, invested Slialat [also called AkblUl]. Kamil subsequently 
made his son, Najm-ud-Dtn, Abu 4 >Mu^affar, Aiyub, his lieutenant over the 
eastern parts, and his youngest son, Saif-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, lieutenant in the 
Mi^riah territory, and another son, Mas’ud, he sent into Yaman. The latter 
annexed Makkah, and the Hijilz territory ; and the empire of Kimil became of 
vast extent. When the Kha$tb of Makkah, on Fridays, prayed for him, he 
styled him, ** Lord of Makkah, ’Ubaidtan, Yaman, Baidan, Mi^r, Sa’tdan, 
Sham, SanSldtan, the Jaztrah, and Waltdan, Sultan-ul-l^btlatain wa Rabb-ul- 
’Alamatain-ush-Shartf, Abu-l-Ma’ilf, Mult^ammad, Al-Malik-ul-Kamil, N&9ir- 
ud-Din, Kh altl-i- Amir-ul-Mumintn. ” I have not space to say more. He 
died at DamashV Rajab, 635 H. 
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In the direction of RQm and 'Arab, he undertook 
jiumerous expeditions against infidels, and waged holy war 
as by orthodox law required ; and, after having ruled over 
the kingdom for some time, he died. 


XI. malik-u$-$Alih, son of al-kAmil, son of abO-bikr, 
SON OF AIYOB, son OF SHADI, AL KURDI. 

Malik-u$-Salih was his father's heir, and, when Malik-ul- 
Kamil departed this life, Malik-u$-Salih' ascended the 

* The nearer he approaches his own time» the more our author blunderSi 
and the shorter and more confused his accounts become. Here, the ruler of 
Mi$r is said to be ruler of Sham, and vice versA, After the death of Malik- 
ul-Kaiail, his empire soon fell into utter disorder and confusion. His son, 
Malik-ul-*Adil, Abu-Bikr, who was quite a youth, succeeded ; and his cousin, 
Malik-ul-Jawad, Mufaffar-ud-Dtn, Yunas, son of Shams-ud-Dtn, MaudOd, 
son of ’Adil [§alali-ud-Dtn*s brother, and father of Malik-ul- Kamil], became 
his deputy with the accord of the nobles of Kamil. Malik-ul-’Adil exercised 
the sovereignty, or held the name of sovereign rather, for about two years, 
when his nobles assembled together at Balbfs, seized him, and sent for his 
brother, MALIK-Ug-SALI^JC, NAJM-UD-DlN, AIYOB, who was at 
DamaahVf which he had promised to give up to Malik-iil-Jawad for other 
territory. On this, uncle, also called Malik* u§-§alil), *Iinad-ud-Dfn, 

Lord of Ba’albajf, being supported by Mujahid-ud-Din, Asad-i-Shcr-i-Koh, 
Lord of 9im9, when.* §a]ib [son of Kamil] set out toward.s Mi^rfah, and 
remained encamped at Balbfs for some time, made a dash upon Damasht^ and 
gained possession of it. Mallk-uj-galifs [son of Kamil] adherents, fearing 
for the safety of their-families and homes at DamaahV* deserted him, and left 
him nearly alone in hb camp at Balbfs, and went over to 5 ^ih, the uncle. 
The younger §alib,* before he could fly to some place of safety, was pounced 
upon by Malik-un-Na§ir, son of Malik-ul-Mua^ipam [son of the first *Adil], 
Lord of Karak, who carried him off to that stronghold ; but he set him at 
liberty again the same year, 637 H., and at the request of ’Adil’s nobles, and 
attended by the same Na^ir and his forces, Malik-u 9 - 5 alih [son of Kamil] 
entered ^fahirah in Zf-Ka’dah of the same year. The author from whose work 
most of these extracts have been taken, says, was present there at ike time^ 
and Malik-ul-*Adil was brought forth seated in a covered litter, and under an 
scort, and immured in the fortress of SultSnfah. ” 

Malik-u9-§alih regained possession of Damaahk in 643 H., and proceeded 
thither, and, when on his way back to Mi^rtah, was taken dangerously ill, and 
had to remain at Shamum. The Christians had resolved to attack his terri- 
tory, and they reached Dim}^! on Friday, 20th of ^afar, 647 H. The city 
was totally abandoned by its inhabitants, who fled. They gained possession 
of the place on the following Sunday. Malik-u?-§alili was removed from 
Sbamum to Man^firah, and had to be kept there, so ill was he, until the night 
of 14th of Sha^bSn. when he died. His remains were deposited in the Jadtdah 
Masjid, and for near three months his death was concealed, until his son, 
Malik-ul-Muaj^^m, TurSii Shah, arrived there from his fief of Kaif [or Kayifi 
when the Khutbah tvas read for him, and the father’s death was made known. 
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throne of Mijr, and took possession of the dominions of 
his father and his- grandfather. 

According to the best of his capability, he provided for 
and advanced the sons of his uncles, and his own brothers, 
and took measures for the safety pf his dominions ; but his 
life was a brief one, and, after a short time, he died, leaving 
young children behind him. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, during the 
calamities and troubles which happened in Iran, when the 
irruption of CJiingiz Khan took place, a body of Turks 
of Khwarazm. and [several] nobles of the Khwarazm-Shaht 
dynasty, retiring before the infidels of CJiin, after the defeat 
of Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnt, son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, reached the territories of Sham and Mi§r, 
and possessed themselves of the dominions of the ’Adili 
dynasty. Some they slew, some passed away, and some 
remained. May the Almighty have mercy upon the whole 
of them ! 

Turiln Shah did not get on with his father’s slaves [nobles and chiefs], and, 
after he had put some of them to death for their rebellious conduct, the 
remainder combined against him, and put him to death in Multiarram, 648 H. 

Malik-ul-’Adil died in confinement in 646 H., and left a young son named 
Mught§-ud-Din, ’Umr. He subsequently had possession of Karak and its 
dependencies, but was invested therein by the rebel slaves, and capitulated on 
terms in 662 H., but was put to death by the usurper of the Mi§rtah throne. 
Most authors consider the Aiyub dynasty to have ended with Malik-ul-Mua;- 
f am, Tuiiln Shah. There were other branches of the same family, who ruled 
in diffeVent parts until the irruption of the Mugluals, but 1 have not space to 
mention them here. 



SECTION XVI. 

THE MALIKS OF THE KHWARAZM-SHAHiAH DYNASTY. 


Respecting this notice of the Maliks of the Turks, and 
the Sultans of Khwarazm. the Almighty's humble servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Juijant, states, that, as the account of the 
rulers of the different nations, from first to last, is now 
being compiled in the name of his Majesty, the Sultan of 
Sultans of both Turk and 'Ajam, Na^ir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abu-l-Muj^affar-i-Maiimud, son of the Sultan I-yal- 
timigh — May the Almighty perpetuate his dominion and 
his sovereignty! — he thinks it expedient to enter here 
the account of the dynasty of the Sultans and Maliks of 
Khwarazm. the standards of whose sovereignty, after the 
decline of the Sanjari dynasty, began to float on high ; into 
whose possession the whole of the territories of Iran came, 
after the extinction of the dominion of the Maliks of Ghur 
and Gh aznin ; who undertook numerous expeditions against 
infidels, and waged many holy wars ; the monuments of 
the goodness of whom abound in the land of Iran ; and, 
who, in fact, were the last of the Suites of Islam*. 


I. E^UJE-UD-DUNYA wa UD-DiN, I-BAK, THE TURK*. 

The ancestry of these Maliks was related by Malik 

1 What of the slave who reigned at Dihlf, who refused shelter to SultSn 
JaULl-ud-Dtn — he who is, and whose descendants are, so often styled ** Sultan 
over both Turk and 'Ajam,'’ and Sul{an of Sultans of Islam” ? 

* Our author, in his account of the first two personages of this dynasty, 
differs wholly from other writers , and, as he has constantly made great 
blunders respecting other dynasties, and at times quoted authors incorrectly, 
his statements here, although obtained, as he asserts, from a descendant of 
those rulers, must be received at their worth. 

Baiha]^}, quoting from Bu-Rf han, mentions that the territory of Ehwirozm 
always formed a separate sovereignty from the period wlien a kinsman of 
BahAm-Giir, the famous monarch of 'Ajam, acquired power over it, and also 
after its conquest by the 'Arabs ; and further, that even after the 'Amb con- 
quest it was not considered as a dependency of Ehtirasan, like Khutliln and 
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Taj-ud-D!n, Binal-Tigfn^ who came from the border of Kir- 

Chaghftnten were, even in the time of the TT^hirfs. Rulers bearing the title 
of iE 3 iw 2 razm S^ah are mentioned upwards of a century and a half previous 
to the d3masty now under notice, which I must briefly refer to. Our author 
himself adverts [page 38] to ’Abd-ullah, son of Aghkan, Khw5razm Shah, as 
early as 332 H. ; and in the present Section farther on [page 233] again refers 
to them. In 386 H., mention is made of another ’Abd>ullah, styled Shwarazm 
Shilh, who in that year was made prisoner by the forces of Mamun, son of 
Muhammad, Lord of Jurjantah of Khwarazm. *Al>d-ullah was taken in fettefs 
to JQrjantah, and subsequently beheaded ; and the whole of Kh warazm passed 
under the rule of Mamun, son of Muhammad. ITie territories of Shwarazm 
and Jurjantah, had, for a considerable time, been in the posse:>sion of this family, 
who are styled Faulghunt, subordinate to the Samant sovereigns. In 387 H., 
the same year in which Nuh» son of Mai\gur, Samanf, Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and 
Fakhr>ud-Daulah, Dilami, died, Mamun, Farighuni, died also, and was 
succeeded by his son, Abu *Ali, who was married to a sister of Mahmud of 
(idinznin. ’Alt died in 390 H., and was succeeded by his brother, Abu- 1 - 
’Abbas-i- Mamun [son of Mamun]. He desjxitched an envoy to Mahmud, 
asking the latter’s consent to his [Abu 4 -*Abbas] espousing his brother’s widow, 
the sister of Mahmud, which request was acquiesced in. This Abu-l-’Abbas 
was the patron of Bu*Rih^n, who passed seven years in his service. The 
Ehalifah, ]^dir B'illah, sent him a dress of honour, a title, and addressed 
him as ]^warazm gl^ah ; but, such was ’Abbas* attachment to [or fear of?] 
Mahmud, that he did not make this matter known. In 407, h. his nobles and 
troops rose against him, because he meditated acknowledging the suzerainty 
of Mahmud, put him to death, and set up his nephew in his stead. Mahmud 
marched into SLhwarazm, to revenge his brother-in-law, slew Alb-Tigin [some 
call him Nial-Tigin] ’Abb^’ chamberlain, and other ringleaders, and the 
murderers of ’Abbas, annexed the territory, and conferred the government of it 
upon his [own] Great Chamberlain, A 1 tun*Ta sh. with the designation of Xb wn. 
razm Sl^ah. Abu Nagr, son of ’Abd-ul-Hirg, Farighuni, WaH of Jurjanan and 
the territory of Jawzjanan, of the same family, had died in 402 H., upon which 
Mahmud had annexed tliat territory, and had sent a Dfwan of his own to 
administer its affairs. 

Altun-Tashf SJlwarazm Sb^h, presented himself at the court of his sove- 
reign, Sultan Mas’ud, in 422 H., and died from the effects of a wound received 
in battle in 424 h. His son HSrun, who succeeded, became disaffected towards 
Suljt^n Mas’ud, in 425 H., assumed independence, and intrigued with the Turk- 
mans and Saljuhs. This fact our author alludes to at pages 120 and 121, but 
says nothing further. Harun was killed in 426 ’ h., and was succeeded by his 
brother, Isma’il, who held Kh warazm for a short time ; but he was soon after 
ousted by gJnah Malik, a neighbouring chief, upon whom Sultan Mas’ud con- 
ferred it, provided he could drive out Isma’fl. Isma’fl, accordingly, having 
been driven out, took shelter with the Salju]^s in Shur^an. In 434 h. Suljan 
Xughril annexed Khwarazm to his dominions ; and but little is said about it 
afterwards until 475 H. , when Malik ^ah, SaljuVf^ conferred the Intendancy 
of Khwarazm upon the slave, NQsh-Tigtn-i-Gharjah, the father of Ku^b-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad, the first ruler of the dynasty mentioned by our author. 

Balka-Tigin [Guztdah and Jahan-Ara style him Malka-Tigfn, but it is an 
error], one of the slaves and grandees of the court of Malik Shah, who held 
the office of ^asht-dar, or Purveyor, purchased Nush-Tigin. much in the same 
manner as Alb-Tigtn, the slave of the SiUnaiiis, purchased Sabuk-Tigin 
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mSn, ih the year 622 H. \ to the aid of the sons ^ of the Maliks 
of Ntmroz, and arrived in that country, and the territories 
of Ntmroz ivere left in his possession. 

The author of this book came from KhSeslr of £^0r, on 
a mission from the august Malik, Rukn-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, *U§man, Maraghant. in order to secure a compact, and 
arrived at Farah of Ststan, and proceeded to the presence 
of Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Binal-Tigin. 

During the conversation at the interview, Malik Taj-ud- 
Din mentioned that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the Turk, 
came, with his tribe and kindred, towards Jund and Khwa- 
razm, from the side of Sutiar!*[orSahari], and from among 
the tribes of Kifchak* and l^ankuli, and, for a consider- 
able period, dwelt in those tracts, subject to the Khwarazm- 
Shaht rulers, Abu Ja’far and Mamun ^ and their posterity, 
and used to subsist in the wilds and pasturedands. 

upwards of a century before, at SamrVand. Some consider he 

was of Lghur descent, and that he was of the Bekdalt [or Begdalt] tribe. 
After the decease of Balka-Tigfn, his slave, Nush-Tigln, who through his 
talents and sagacity had risen to distinction, succeeded to the office of Taaht- 
clar ; and as the revenues of the Khwarazm territory were assigned to defray 
the expenses of the Purveyorship, in the same manner as those of Shiiziatftn 
were assigned for the expenses of the wardrobe, the government of the territory 
whence the exi>enses of the Purveyorship were drawn was conferred upon 
NuSh-Tigfn, with the title of Khwarazm Shah. 

He placed his eldest son, ?:u|b-ud-Dln, Muhammad, with a preceptor at 
Marw, to be educated in a manner becoming his station, and on the death of 
Nuah-Tigln, his father, in 490 H. [some writers say in 491 H.], the lieutenant 
of Suljan Barktaruh, in Khurasan, at the recommendation of Sanjar, Bar- 
ktaruh’s brother— for Sanjar did not obtain the sovereignty until many years 
after-^ appointed ^fuJb-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Nugh-Tigin’s son, after the 
removal of Alanjf, son of Jaghdar [some call him Fahhar] to the government 
of Khwarazm ; and the title which his father had held was also conferred upon 
him. See page 169, and note •. 

* See page 199. 

* To the aid of one only ; but all the copies have “sons of the Maliks,” as 
above. See page 200. 

* One copy has Hi^rt which way be the most correct ; but the 

majority of copies of the text have $uharl, or $ah^i'f Neither of 

these names occurs in the MasAi.ik-w.\-MamAlik. The latter word, if not a 
proper name, may be the plural of ’Arabic ^ signifying “extending, 
wide [as plains], wild, desert,” in which case the broad and extensive deserts 
of Turkistan would be meant. Yafa-f mentions ^ub^rE in one or two places. 

« In some fex-i^copies of the original, and in Yafa-i, this name is written with 
kh — Khifcbak. It is the name of a tribe of Turks, and of a desert of 
Turkistan, commonly called DajJit-i-lfipclliiV* 

7 These were of the Fartghunt family mentioned in note 2, preceding page. 

Q 
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As ^utb-ud-Dtn was a spirited, enterprising, and high- 
minded chief, and of admirable temperament, the leader- 
ship of the forces of the Maliks of Khw arazm was entrusted 
to him, until, as Providence had decreed, the ruler of 
Khw arazm at that period died, and no son of his survived 
who could take his place, and his dominions were left 
without a sovereign. A daughter, however, survived him ; 
and the whole of the great nobles of Kh warazm agreed 
among themselves, and gave that daughter in marriage to 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din. The espousals having been concluded, 
the name of sovereign was assigned to that daughter, and 
the viceroyalty was conferred upon Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, 
the Turk, her husband. 

He brought the whole of the territory of Khw arazm 
under his jurisdiction, and the tracts on the confines under 
subjection* ; and by his alertness and his sagacity, restrained 
enemies and tyrants from violence and sedition. He also 
guarded the frontiers of Khw &razm Shah from the infidels 
of Sa^sin, BulghSr. and Kifchak. 

The Almighty so decreed that Malik Kutb-ud-Din had 
a son born to him by that lady [the daughter of the late 
ruler], and they gave him the name of Muhammad ; and, 
after the termination of the lives of his mother and father, 
the sovereignty of Kh warazm devolved upon him. 

II. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN. MUHAMMAD*. SON OF I-BAK. 

When the mother of Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, passed 
away, and his father died, he became ruler of the kingdom 

* From wbat our author sajrs, the reader would imagine that KuIb-ud-Dtn, 
was an independent ruler, but such was not the case. He was ever loyal to 
his SoljQVt suzerain, and was in the constant habit of attending the court of 
Suljtftn Sanjar every other year. When he returned to Shwirazm, his son, 
who succeeded him, Itsiz - called Utsuz by our author, and, by his account, 
](^utb-ud -Din’s grandson — took his father’s place at court, nominally as his 
representative, but in reality as security for his father’s good faith. jjjhUjtb-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad, dicKl in 521 H. [some say in 522 H.], and was succeeded by 
Itsiz. By no other writer is ]J^u$b-ud-Din styled I-bak. Our author’s account 
of him is confused, and he has evidently lost himself here again. At page 148 
he says Sanjar conferred” KhwSrazm *^upon the son of Khwlrazm Shah^ 
who was one of his servants, who was the father of I-yal-Arsalan, who was the 
father of Takish* father of Muhammad;” and, at page 169, states that he gave 
the throne of Khwarazm to Malik Utsuz. 

• The father of Itsiz [Utsuz of our author], according to all authors of 
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of KhwArazm in succession to them. He also had a 
brother, and of his own father and mother, younger than 
himself ; and upon him he conferred the government of the 
tribes of l^ankult and KifchaV. from which their own race 
had sprung, his brother having solicited it, and Malik Tij- 
ud-Din acceded to his request. 

That same brother had sons' who acquired great dis- 
tinction, and became powerful Maliks in Khurasan and 
Tra]^. During the time of Sultan Takish-i- Kh warazm 
Sh^h, and his son, Sultan Muhammad, they were Maliks 
of Khurasan, like as was Ulugh Kha n-i-Abl. Muhammad, 
Kh an of Guzarwan*. Subsequently he became Kha n of 
Trah under the name of Ata-bak, or preceptor, of the great 
Sultan, Rukn-ud-Din, Gh url Shanastt. son of Muhammad, 
Khw arazm Shah. 

Ulugh 2^an-i-Ab!, Muhammad, had two sons, the 
eldest, Taj-ud-Din, Azabar* Shah, and the younger, 
Nu§rat-ud-Din, Shah ; and there were likewise 

brothers’ sons of Ulug^ Kh an-i-Abt. Muhammad, in Hin- 
dustan, such as Malik Firuz-i-I-yal-timish. son of SSlar, 
and Malik Taj-ud Din, Binal-Tigtn, who left Hindustin, 
and became Malik of Sistan ; and whose narrative this 
is. 

This Malik THj-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son of I-bak, was 
an intrepid, just, and resolute sovereign ; and he came to 
the Court of the Saljuh sovereigns, and paid homage to 

authority — in fact, acc rding to all writers but our author — was ]^u|b-ud-Dtn, 
Mu^mmad, son of N Gsh«Tigin-i> Gh arjah. the ylrsf of the dynasty ; and no 
perron of the above name and title is mentioned by any other writer among 
the rulers of Khw arazm. I suspect our author has done much the same here 
as he has in his account of the Salju^s of Rum — mixed up the afl^irs of two 
dynasties. 

1 As other authors do not mention the name of any such ruler as Malik 
Taj-ud-Dtn, Itsiz being the second of the dynasty, and as our author himself 
gives no name to this said brother, although he gives names to his sons, it will 
be easily imagined that other authors do not name either the brother or 
his sons. 

* This name is somewhat doubtful, but the majority of copies have it as 
above written ; and, in all probability, it is the place referred to by Yfifa-t, up 
the valley of the Mur^ji-ftb river, which he writes Juzarwan. The other copies 
of the text have Gurdwftn, Gurzaw&n, and GQrwftn ; and one, which is gene- 
rally pretty correct, has Guj^aiwftn — g and j are interchangeable, and jg is 
often used for s. 

* This name too is doubtful : there are scarcely two copies alike. One has 
UrsulQ, which is a proper name, as well as Hijsabr. 

Q 2 
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them. He peiformed great deeds, and ruled the people 
with equity and beneficence. 

He reigned for a long time, subordinate to the SaljOVs, 
and died. 

HI. MALIK JALAL-UD-DIN, UTSUZ«, KHWARAZM SHAH, 
SON OF TAJ-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD. 

Utsuz-i-Khwarazm Shah, after the death of his father*, 
Muhammad, brought the dominions of Khw arazm under 
his authority, and ruled over its people with uprightness, 
justice, and beneficence. 

On several occasions he had to move* from Khw arazm. 

* Written Itidz and Itsiz by others [and Atsiz by Guzfdoh], signifying in 
Turk! “ lean, fleshless, thin.” His title was Muiaflar-ud-Dtn, but some writers 
say it was Abti-l-Mufaflar, ’Ala-ud-Dtn. He succeeded his father by farman 
of Sultlln Sanjar, his suzerain. 

* ](^utb*ud-Dfn, Mu]tkainniad, son of Nush’Tigtn, and father of Itsiz, died 
in 521 H. [tome say in 522 H.], after a reign of thirty years, and was noted for 
his loyalty to Sultan Sanjar. 

* He liad really to fly, but our author softens it down. In the beginning of 
his career and government of Khwarazm, no one could have been more loyal 
towards Suljan Sanjar than Itsiz was, and Sanjar was also much attached to him, 
more particularly because Itsiz had once saved his life. This moved the envious 
to sow the seeds of distrust and suspicion between them. In 527 H. [some 
say when Sanjar marched against Bahiiim Shah of Qhaznfn, but this can 
Scarcely be, that event occurred three years aftei], Itsiz obtained per- 
mission to proceed to his government, although Sanjar saspected his loyalty i 
and in a short time after he openly showed his disaflcction. Sulj^ Sanjar 
marched against him in 533 H., and invested Hozar-Asp, which was taken. 
Itsiz was totally defeated, and fled; and the Sultan installed his nephew, 
Sultmiln Shah, son of Muhammad, as ruler of Khwarazm. As soon, however, 
as Sanjar returned to Khura^Ui, Itsiz again appeared ; and Sultman Sb^h, not 
being sufiiciently powerful to oppose him, evacuated KhwHrazm, and returned 
to his uncle’s court. 

Itsiz now [535 H.] assumed independence and the title of and 

coined money in his own name ; and this may be partly, if not altogether, 
accounted for by the fact that Sanjar had sustained a defeat at the hands of 
the infidels of l^ra-Khita only the previous year. Some authors contend that 
Sanjar’s defeat took place in 536 H., and that Itsiz as.sumed independence in 
537 Sul^n again determined to attempt toYeduce him in 538 H., on 

which Itsiz sought with entreaties, prayers, and costly presents, to propitiate 
the Sultan’s anger, and was forgiven ; but soon after he again showed disaffec- 
tion, treated the Sultan’s farman with contempt, and subsequently, in 541 H., 
despatched two criminals, released from prison for the purpoSie, to assassinate 
his benefactor, to show Ids gratitude, perhaps, for ‘*the confidence and good- 
will ’• of the SuUan towards him, a.s our author says, and for pardoning his 
past oifences. Again [in 542 H., or, according to Yafa-t, in 541 H.] Sanjar 
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sometimes out of necessity, and at others of his own free 
will. He marched forces against Jund, TurkistAn, and 
^ifchak ; and through his wisdom, abilities, and skill, he 
was exceedingly fortunate in all his affairs. The Court of 
Khw arazm, through his enlightened policy and beneficence, 
became the resort of the most learned men. 

After obligations and stipulations had been entered into, 
he presented himself at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, and for 
some time, in conformity with his commands, Malik Jalal- 
ud-D!n, Utsuz, continued in attendance at the Court of 
that Sultan until he gained the confidence and good-will of 
Sanjar Shah [Sultan Sanjar], who gave him back the throne 
of Khwarazm 

After some period of time had elapsed, through the 
conduct of Malik ’All, £]|atri *, who was governor of Hirat, 
with respect to Malik Utsuz, he [Utsuz] rebelled, and 
declined any longer to submit to the yoke, or to attend the 
Sultan’s presence *. When the dominion of the house of 
Sanjar came to an end, the sovereignty of Khwarazm^ 
and the whole of the territory of §uhart* [or l^ahSrl] of 
Turkistan, and Jund, fell into his hands, and were left ia his 
possession *. 

marched agaitist him, and invested Hazar-A.sp a second time. After taking 
it, the Sul^iUi was about to invest the capital, when, at the intercession of a 
holj man, namely, the 2Sihid-r-AhQ-po8h, and the Sayyids and heads of the 
religious bodies, Itsiz again succeeded in propitiating the Sul|Sn, and solicited 
permission to present himself before him, and sue for forgiveness. This he 
did, after a fashion : he came forth, and appeared before the Sul^Sn, and from 
his horse bowed his head and retired. lliis took place Monday, tath 
Mubarram, 543 H. Sanjar was not in a position to renew hostilities, so he 
passed his rebel vassal’s conduct over, and allowed, or rather was obliged to 
allow him to continue in possession of the territory of ShwiUazm. Soon 
after Sanjar became a captive to the Qhuzz tribe. See Sanjar’s reign, page 154. 

7 See page 169, where our author says that Sanjar bestowed the sovereignty 
upon Utsuz”; but in this Section he has said that the throne descended to 
him from his ancestors. 

* This person, and what he did, are not mentioned by other authors that 
have come under my notice, with a solitary exception. Faf ih-t refers to it, 
under the year 542 H., in these exact words : — Rebellion of ’Alt Jatrt, Walt 
of Hirilt, during the absence of Sultan Sanjar, and his combining with ’AHl- 
ud-Dtn, ^usain, Malik of Qh^r nothing more. See reign of ’Ala-ud-Dtn. 

^ This is utter nonsense. See note * page 236. Itsiz merely acted according 
to the world’s ways. When he found his suzerain weak and in difficulties he 
took advantage of it. 

» This name is plwnly written in nearly every copy. See note •, page 233. 

* Fafiti-t says that Gfir Sl^n, who^ in concert with At Shan, defeated 
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The greater number of the most learned men of the 
Court * had previously attached themselves to his service ; 
and Im3m Rashid-ud - Pin. Wa^wat*, wrote, and dedicated 
to him, the work entitled “ Hadayil^-us-Sahr ft Dalfayilf- 
ush-Shi*r ” [“ Gardens of Enchantment in the Subtilties of 
Poesy ”]. At the time, likewise, that Malik Utsuz was in 
attendanc'- at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, he became greatly 
attached to Sultan ’Ala ud-Din, Husain, Gliuri, Jahan-soz*, 
on account of his learning and talents, to such a degree, 
that when Sultan ’Ala ud-D!n, Husain, returned again to 
assume the throne of Gh ur. the Almighty blessed him with 
a son, and he gave him the name of Utsuz. 

Malik Utsuz reigned over Kh warazm for a long period* 
and died. 

IV. MALIK I-YAL-ARSALAN, SON OK JALAL-UD-DINj 

UTSUZ. 

Malik I-yal-Arsalan ascended the throne of Khw arazm 
after the decease of his father, and assumed authority over 
the whole of his late father’s dominions. He ruled his 
people with justice and benevolence*, and concluded a 

Sult&n Sanjar a few years before, died in 537 H., after which Sul^Sn Itsix 
reduced Mawar>un-Nahr, which Sanjar had lost, under his sway. 

* What court is not stated, but Sultan Sanjar’s court, it is to be presumed. 
Courtier-like, finding Sanjar in dithcultics, they sought a more powerful 
master. 

^ This Rashtd-ud-Dtn. Wa^wat, was a lineal descendant of the Shalffah 
•Umr. 

* Al-^usain [*Izz-ud-Dm], son of Sam, G^urf, it is said, was made prisoner 
by Sanjar in 501 H. ; but the person here referred to is his son, JahSin-soz, 
*Al9l-ud-Din, ^usain, son of Husain, son of Sam, taken prisoner in 547 u. 
See note page 149, note page 155, and account of ’A 12 l-ud-Din. 

* As usual, he reigned for a long period and died, according to our author, 
** who rarely indulges in high-flown eulogy, but narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
statements and the accuracy of his knowledge.*' Itsiz ruled over Kh wawm 
for a period of twenty-nine years, sixteen of which were independent, and died 
in 551 H. ; and in the same year TurkSn Khatun also died. 

7 Styled SultS.n by others. 

* How good all our author’s rulers are ! all so just and beneficent : never 
were the like known before or since. Immediately on assuming the throne, 
suspecting his younger brother, Sultm&n Sll 3 .h, he seized and imprisoned him, 
and put a number of nobles, Sulim2n’s adherents, to death. I-yal- Arsal&n 
was engaged in hostilities with the ruler of SamrVand, and subsequently, in 
558 H., marched against gjiad-yaUi of Nt&hApur — Sanjar had lately died — and 
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treaty with the infidels of J^arS. Khi^g. whereby he stipu- 
lated to pay a certain fixed tribute yearly*. 

He contracted an alliance with the Khgns of Kifchak. 
and guarded his dominions to the best of his power and 
ability. He became involved in disagreements and hosti- 
lities with some of the slaves of Suljtan Sanjar who were 
rulers of Khurasan, and peace was brought about in the 
manner he could best effect. 

He reigned for a long time', and died leaving sons 
behind him, such as ’Ala-ud-Din, Takighi And Sul^gn Shah. 
Mahmud. 


V. SULXAN TAKISH*. SON OF I-YAL-ARSALAN. 

Sultan Takish was a very great monarch, and was 
endowed with considerable attainments, capacity, and 

engaged in hostilities with Rukn-ud-Dtn, Ma^mfld Rhgn. a grandson of 
Bughra Kh an on the father’s side, and a nephew of Sanjar on his mother's ; 
and, after an engagement with Mii-ayyid-i-A.*xnah-dar [see note* to page l8o], 
returned into his own territory after effecting an accommodation. Subsequentlyt 
having, in the seventh year of his reign, neglected to pay the tribute to the 
ruler of yarS- Kh i^ii-f, the lormer sent a force against I-yal-Arsal&n, and the 
latter’s troops, which moved to oppose them, were routed. I-yal-Arsalata 
died from the effects of a disorder contracted during the war with the l^arft* 
JKhita-fs. 

* If the Ata-bak, Abti-Bikr [see p. 179], by becoming tributary to the 

Mughals, “brought reproach and dishonour upon himself,” by bowing his 
head to circumstances which he could not remedy nor control, and when he was 
well aware that, at the nod of the of the Mughals, his territory could be 

subdued and desolated; what is the conduct of 1 -yal-Arsalan here, and what 
that of the Khalifah, Un-Na^ir, when he, some years before Abu Bikr’s day, 
sent an agent to the infidel Chingiz, and incited him to invade the territory of 
Islam out of hostility to the Kh warazm Sul$an^ because he would not give 
him, Un-NS$ir, a slice of 'Irak? Our author was loo pious a MusalmSn to 
name such a disgraceful act as this. See note *, page 242, and page 265, 

* In this instance the “long time” was only eight years. I-yal-Arsal2bi 
died, according to most authors, in 567 H. ; but one or two say it occurred in 
568. As Takiah rose against his brother. Sullen Shal^» in the former year, it 
is natural to conclude that he could have had no occasion to do so in his father's 
lifetime. 

* Styled 'Imid-ud-Dfn, Takiah KhSn. Some call him *A]ii*ud-Dfn. 
Other authors generally, with the exception of YSfa-t, place Sultan Shfth, 
Mabmad, next after his father, Ttsiz, and before Takiah ; and do not bring in 
Takish at all until afler SultUn ShSih's death in 589 H. SultSn S 2 i*^h succeeded 
to the throne according to the will of his father ; and, as he was a mere boy, 
his mother, Malikah Turkin, conducted his affairs. She sent an agent to 
summon Takiah» ihe eldest son by a different mother, who held the govern- 
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understanding, and was a proficient in the sdence of 
music. 

When he ascended the throne he brought under his 
sway the different tracts of the territory of Shwarazm, and 
likewise some parts of Khu rasan, either by force of arms 
or by peaceful means. 

He entered into union with the £]^n of ^ifch^kt who 
was named Akran [or Ikran], and married the daughter 
of that ruler. That lady acquired great celebrity in the 
world, and rose to great eminence, more particularly 
during the reign of her son, Sultan Muhammad, i^wSrazm 
Shah. She was a woman of great firmness of charapter, 

ment of Jiind [some say he refired thither] to TChn^razm. At he refused to 
obey, an army was sent against hinu Guztdah and YHfa-t state that Takiili 
demanded a portion of his father’s dominions, and was refused ; on which he, 
in 567 H., rebelled, and determined to seek aid from the Khan.j.Khan&nr or 
Great Khan of ]Spkr&-Shlt&-L The latter’s wife, at that time, held the 
sovereignty, and Takiah entered into an alliance with her ; but no mention 
whatever is made by these or other authors as to Taklgh having taken either 
her or her daUf'hter to wife, as they, no doubt, would have done, had such an 
alliance as our author refers to taken place. Takislh having reached her 
territory, agreed to make over to her the treasures and revenues of Shwarazm, 
ai| soon as he, by her aid, should obtain possession of it, and afterwards to pay 
a yearly tribute. A numerous army was accordingly sent along with Takish 
to put him in possession. SulJ^n Shah and his mother, as soon as they became 
aware of the combination against them, evacuated Elkwarazm, and joined 
Malik Mu-ayyid«i.A’tnah-dar, Walt of Mimasan [Ntsh^pur. See page 180^ 
and note ^], and Takifih obtained possession of the Khwararm territory. 
These events took place in 568 H. 

Sultan Sha hf however, acquired power over a considerable portion of 
Khurasan, and hostilities went* on between the rival brothers up to the end of 
Sultan Shah’s life. He lived twenty-one years after these events. In 569 H. 
Maltk Mu-ayyid-i-A’tnah-dar, in order to aid Sulj^n Shah, marched in concert 
whh him against Takish, &nd gave him battle ; but they were defeated, and 
Mu-ayyid was taken and cut in two by order of Takiah* Sultan Shah and his 
mother fled to Dihistan, followed by Takiah and his troops. The mother of 
Sultan Shah was killed, after which Takiah marched against Ntshapur, the 
capital of Mu-ayyid’s territory. Hostilities having afterwards arisen between 
Takiah and his former ally, Sultan Shah sought aid from the female ruler of 
Kara Shita*t, and she and Sulj^n Qhi^ia-ud-Dtn, Qhihrtf both rendered him 
aid. The details are far too voluminous for insertion here : suffice it to say 
that an accommodation subsequently took place between the brothers in 585 H. ; 
but hostilities were again renewed in 589 H., in which year Sultan Sh^ died. 
After his death Takiah acquired the whole power ; and, according to Guztdah, 
he wno far tht first time a.ssamed the title of Sultan, being without a rival. 
These events are referred Co by our author in his accounts of Shusrau Malik, 
the last of the (xh^tutwlds^ and in his account of the Sultans of Ghiir,. which 
fee. 
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veiy impetuoua, and of imperious temperament; and» 
daring the reign of her son, she had the title of Khuda- 
wandah-i-jahin '[Princess of the Universe]. So great 
was her spirit, her haughtiness, and her resentment, when 
roused, that, on one occasion, she became enraged with her 
husband, Sul^Sn Takish> on account of a female slave with 
whom he had formed a connexion, and followed him to 
the bath, and closed the door of the hot bath upon him, 
so that the Sult3n very nearly perished. Information of 
the circumstance was conveyed to a party of the great 
nobles, and a number of lords and chiefs arrived, broke 
open the door of the hot bath, and took Sultan Takigli out. 
He had been reduced to a state of lividness, and one of his 
eyes had been nearly destroyed. 

Sultin Takish was a wise and sagacious monarch ; and, 
with respect to his witticisms, they relate that on a certain 
occasion a necessitous person wrote to him a statement 
of his affairs, saying : — " If thou givest me one hundred 
dInSrs, what difference will it make to the amount of thy 
treasures ?” The Suljtan, with his own hand, wrote at the 
head* of the statement, “one hundred dindrs ;** and this 
reply, in the opinion of men of learning and talent, was 
exceedingly clever. On another occasion a person wrote 
to him, saying : — “ In being a Musalman I am thy brother : 
give me a portion of thy treasures.” The Sultan com- 
manded that ten dinars of gold should be presented to 
him. When that gift reached the indigent person, he wrote 
another communication to the Sultan, saying : — " I am thy 
brother; and yet, with all the treasures that thou p>ossessest, 
not more than ten dinars of gold do I obtain The 
Sultan wrote in reply : — If the rest of my brethren should 
demand their shares also, thou wouldst not have received 
even this much.” May the Almighty have mercy on 
him I 

Sultan Takish reduced a half of l^iurasan under his 
sway by force, and the Maliks [kings] of Mazandaran 
acknowledged his superiority. He also subdued a part of 


* It is customary, in the East, to write orders, decrees, &c., at the head of 
documents. 

< This anecdote, or one very simiJ^, is related of another before the time of 
Sult&n Takiall- 
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the territory of ’IrSV ; and SuItSn who 

was the nephew of Sul^Sn Sanjar, fell a captive into his 
hands*. 

Hostilities arose between him and the Court of the 
IQialifah on account of some of the territories of ’lr§V*> 

• At page 165, which see, our author was in doubt as to who Yughril was. 
In 558 H. ]l^utlagh inanaj, son of the At&*bak, Jahan PahiawSn, Muhammad, 
sent envoys, one after the other, to Sul|an Takiah informing him of the escape 
of Sultan Tughril, SaljuVi; from the fortress in which he had been immured, 
and inviting him to invade ’Iraht promising to support him. For further par- 
ticulars of these events, see note ®, page 167, and note •, page 172, where our 
author entirely contradicts this statement respecting Sultan y^ghril 

® The Khalifah, Un-Na^ir, on Takisll overrunning TraV, and possessing 
himself of the strong places, was desirous that Takish should let him have 
some share of that territory, and make over some portion of it to his DtwSns. 
Envoys came aiid went between them ; but, as Takiah in the end refused to 
give up any portion, Un-Na^ir, in 590 H., despatched Mu-ayyid-ud-Dtn, 
lbn-ul-^a$^h, or the Butcher’s Son, with robes of honour, valuable* presents, 
and the like, in hopes that on his appearance at Hamadan he Would be favour- 
ably received, and that Takiah would come out to receive him, and do him 
honour as the Khaltfah*s envoy, and humble himself before him ; but, on his 
reaching Asad-ab2d, the Sulfin despatched a force to compel him to retire. 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Dtn fled, and speedily placed the river l>ajlah between himself 
and Takiah*® troops. After this, Takiah pushed on to Dtnawr, and plundered 
the place and country round, and returned to Hamadan laden with dirams and 
diftdrs^ and other booty beyond compute. 

In 593 H., shortly after his son, ¥u|b-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, had been 
entrusted with the government of EhnrSLsan, after the death of his elder 
brother, he was recalled to proceed at the head of an army against Gha-tr 
Bu^k Kh^n, the t-ghur ruler. He conducted the campaign successfully, 
and Gh i.-ir Bu^a was made prisoner, and brought to Shwarazm, in Rabt’- 
ul-Awwill of the following year. Another expedition was undertaken 
shortly after against the successor of Qh^-tr BuVa, which Takish conducted 
in person. 

At the end of the year 594 H. Takish marched into Shni^sin again. After 
three months*, halt at Shad-ySkh he proceeded into ’Ir&)|E against MfinjuVf the 
Ata-bak of his son, Y unas Sh^n, who was disaffected. He passed the cold 
season in Mazandaran, and in the following spring pursued Mt&njuV from one 
end of 'IrSLV to the other. MtanjuV and his party were pounced upon and 
most of them put to the sword, and the rebel took shelter in FirCLs-koh, from 
which stronghold he had ousted the Sulpln’s seneschal some time before. It 
was invested and taken, and MiinjuV was placed on a camel and brought to 
^)[azwin. He was Imprisoned for a year, and subsequently exiled for life on 
the hostile frontier of J und. After this Sultan Takish 1 ® ®ai<l to have received 
a dress of honour from the Khaltfnh, with the investiture [which he could 
neither give nor withhold] of ’Iritis, Shuras&n, and Turkist&n ! 

In the following year, 595 H., the Wastr of the EJialtfah, who was at 
HamadS.D with an army, drove out the Shwarazmt troops, upon which Takish 
again entered ’Ir&V from Shw 3 .razm, and hostilities were renewed. The Wastr, 
however, who commanded the Shnltfah’s troops, had died a few days before 
the forces came into contact ; but the fact was kept concealed, and was not 
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and Ibn>ul-]^a 99 Sb, who waa the Waztr of the DSlr-ul- 
Khi iafat. entered ’lrS.)f [with an army] to repel Sultan 
Takish ; but he was defeated, and retired to Baghdad 
s^ain. 

This disloyalty towards the Khaltfah was a disaster^ to 
the empire of Taki§h, as Maulana Zahtr>ud-Din, Faryabi*, 
says in the following strophe : — 

** Oh, Shah 1 since *Ajam, by the sword, to thee has been consign’d, 
Towards Mustafa’s place of repose, an army send. 

Then lay the Ka’bah desolate, and a fan bring. 

And like unto useless atoms, to the winds the dust of the ^aram send. 
Within the Ka’bah the drapery crumbleth away : place it in thy treasury. 
And, for the Prophet’s tomb, two or three ells of matting send. 

When thou shalt have a perfect infidel become, rush on Korkh, 

And, then, the SllAltfah’s head to send.” 

Although Sultan Takish had entered into a treaty with 
the Sultans of Ghur*, nevertheless, through the hostility of 
[the Court of] Baghdad. Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came from Bagh- 
dad into the territories of Ghur and Ghaznin ; and, on 
another occasion, Ibn-ul-Khatib came to the Court of Ftruz- 
koh, and one Friday read the Khutbah. and, whilst reading 
it, he made use of these words in the presence of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. 'Muhammad-i-Sam : — '* Ayyahu-l-Ghiyas 
al-Mustaghas min ul Takish ut-t^ghl ul-baghi.” “ Hail ! 
prop of defence against Takish the traitor and the rebel 1” 

At the time of Ibn-ul-Kharib’s returning to Baghdad’, 

made known until after the Khalifah’s troops had been defeated and put to the 
rout- The body of the Wazf r was exhumed, and the head cut off, and sent to 
Kbwftrann. Fasib-t mentions this affair, but places it several years earlier, 
and calls the Wazfr, Abu-1- Fa?l-i-Mubammad, son of ’Alt, styled Ibn-ul- 
Bai^a ; and further states that, Takigh being absent from ’Irak at the time, 
the Wazir, with the aid of B^utlagh inanaj, drove out the £tiw&razmf troops, 
and pursued them as far as Bustam. After this Takifih again entered ’lr&V» 
and overthrew the Kh alifah’s troops. 

f The ascendency and power which Takifih acquired by this success, instead 
of being a blow to the prosperity of his rule, had quite a contrary effect. It 
became noised abroad throughout both ’IraVs, and thereby his affairs attained 
a greater grandeur than before. Possibly our author may refer to the inveterate 
hostility of the Kh altfah towards his son and grandson, and his refusing aid to 
the latter when hard pressed by the infidel Mughals. 

* The Malik-ush-Shu’arft [Prince of Poets], Shwajah ^^tr-ud-Dtn of 
Fftryib, who died in 598 H. 

* A treaty with the Sultans of txh^r Is out of the question ; In fact the 
aathor’fi own wordi disprove it. See also following note, and note page 26$. 

> A comspondeiice found when the son of Takifih acquired pesiessitm of 
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the father of the author, MauluA SarSj<-ud*Dtn-i-MinhSj, 
was despatched to the Court of Baf^dad along with 
him, and, on the confines of Mukran, the MaulanS was 
martyred*/ This intimation arrived from the Court of 
the Sh^iltfah, Un-Nasir-ud-Dln Ullah, about it, saying : — 
"Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in an affray on the 
road : the Almighty recompense him !” 

Sultan Takish-i-Khwarazm Shah was in firm alliance 
with Khi ta ; and trustworthy persons have stated that 
Sultan Takish had enjoined his son, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
Muhammad, never to quarrel or embroil himself with 
If desired to preserve the safety of his dominions* ; 
and it turned put as this wise monarch had said. They 
also relate, with respect to this subject, that the Sultan 
often used to say that there would be two judgment-days 

one, that time which Almighty God has ordained ; and 

the other, that which would happen when he should be 
removed from this world, through his son's bad faith to- 
wards the infidels [of Obi*']- 

Sultan Takish reigned for many years, and died*. 

Qhaznin confirms these hostile intentions. See note \ page 265. In his 
account of the Khalffah^ Un-Na^ir, our author states that three envoys arrived 
from the TCha ltfah*s court to solicit aid from the two brothers, fihlyas-ud-Dtn 
of Ghur. arid Mu’izz-ud-Din of CUiaznfn ; and that they were named respec- 
tively, Im5m Shams-ud-Dfn, Turk, Ibn-ur-Rabbf, and Ibn-ul-Shuttb ; and 
that his father was sent along with them when they returned to Ba^dldad. 

* Some copies merely mention that he died. 

* Y^a-t says that Takish^s last request was that his son should neither clash 
with, nor show resistance against, Gur Shan, nor depart from the agreement 
previously settled [the tribute], because Gur ]Qian was as a bulwark of defence 
in his rear against enemies in that quarter which he should not break down. 

< During his reign Takish became involved, upon more than one occasion, 
in hostilities with the Khita-is and the rulers of TurkistSn ; and, towards the 
close of his reign, waged war upon the Muliihidah heretics in ’li^ and S^his- 
tan. He gained possession of their stronghold of Arsalan-Kushae, the strongest 
fortress id Asia, it is said. He then left his son, Taj-ud-Dtn, 'Alt Sh^h, in 
*InlV» with I^fah&n as* his place of residence, and set out on his return to 
IChwarazm. and reached it in Jamadt-ul-Akhir, 596 H. The heretics supposed 
the Waztr, Nisam-ul-Mulk, to have been the author of their disasters; so they 
assassinated him. Sultan Takifih resolved to avenge him. An army was 
despatched against them under his son, Kutb-ud-Dtn, Mujiammad, who laid 
siege to Turshb. Our author chronicles his own father’s death, but says 
nothing of the time or place of the decease of the sovereign whose reign he is 
supposed to be giving an account of ; and, although Takish reigned so near hU 
own time, our author does not appear to have known that he reigned for 
twenty-five years and six months, the last six and a half years being over 
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VI. SULJAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MAHMOD *, SON OF DYAL. 

ARSALAN. 

Ma|)iinGd, son of I-yal-Arsal3n, Sultan Sh5h-i- TalSl-ud- 
Din, was a rash and impetuous monarch. When his 
brother, Takish. assumed the throne of Khw arazm. dis- 
sension arose between them, and he [Sultan Shah*) went 
from Shwarazm towards KhurSsan. and from thence came 
into the states of £hur, and presented himself at the Court 
of Sultan (^iyas-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Sam. Sultan 
Qhiyas-ud-Dtn, and his Maliks *, treated him with honour 
and deference. 

Between the Sultans of Qhur and Sultan Takish a firm 
compact existed ; and some parts of Khurasan had fallen 
into the possession of the Amtrs of the ^liuzz tribe, and 
some to the slaves of the Sanjari dynasty, whilst others had 
become dependencies of the Court of jj^ur and Firuz- 
koh, and of Bamian. 

Sultan ^ah solicited assistance from the Qburtan Sul- 
tans to enable him to liberate Khurasan from the hands 
of his brother and the ^uzz Amirs. They assigned him 
a fief for the present, and he was furnished with all things 
necessary as a guest ; but they continued to observe the 
treaty between themselves and his brother, Sultan Takish. 
and hesitated to furnish him with the aid he sought ^ 

also. Having despatched his son against the Mulahidah.s, Sulfiln Takish was 
organizing forces at Kh warazm to follow, when he was suddenly taken ill. He 
recovered, and was advised not to undertake so long a journey, but he wpuld 
proceed. He was taken ill again, and died on the way, in Ramadan, 596 H. 
See note page 254. Many eminent and learned men flourished during his 
reign, and numerous works on poetry, medicine, and other sciences, were 
written and dedicated to him. 

• Styled SuUan Shah. Mahmud, by others. 

* In a few copies there i.s a .slight difference in this clause of the sentence, 
which, in them, is — ‘‘and the Maliks of Qhur.” 

7 Alter his defeat along with Mu*ayyid-i-A’fnah-dar, and the latter had been 
cut in two [see note ^ page 180], and Sultan Sh^ih’s mother had also been put 
to death by Takislb Sultan Sh ah went to Sh^'X^kh to Mu-ayyid*s son, 
yughSn Shah, who had succeeded his father, and took up his quarters in the 
territory of Ntahaptir, As Tuglian, however, had not power to help him, he 
left his territory and went to the Sultans of Gbuf [after obtaining written 
promises of favourable treatment], who received him well. Hostility having 
ari.sen shortly after between his brother Takiah and the JjjTara Ebitli-t ruler, 
Sultan Shah was delighted, and entered into negotihtion with that sovereign. 
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Sultan Sl^ah [consequently] left the territory of GhQr> 
and proceeded to Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and 
sought assistance from the Great Khan of Khita ; and 
brought an army, and freed Kh urasan from the oppressive 
grasp and possession of the Ghuzz chiefs, and their 
tyranny*. He made Marw his capital, and marched an 

who, to spite Takisht invited him to his Court. On leaving the Ghurfan territory 
he observed to the nobles of his party that it occurred to him, although he had 
had to put up with some annoyance and mortification from him, that man 
[£2hi3^S’nd-Dtn, Gl&uri] would cause much sedition in Khurasan • and so it 
turned out. 

* He stated to the ruler that the Z 3 iwarazmts and the troops gene* 

rally were Well inclined towards diim, and thereby induced the Kh Sn to send 
forces along with him to reinstate him. On their arrival before Kh wsrazm. 
the ShijkA-is were undeceived, and, finding that no advantage was likely to 
accrue by investing it, determined to retire again. Sultan Sh&h now solicited 
that a portion of the Khifa.t army might he sent along with him into 
EhuiiLsan, against Sarakhs. This was assented to, and Sul|iln Shah and his 
allies suddenly appeared before it. Malik Dtn&r, one of the Gh uzz chiefs, 
held it at that time ; and most of his followers were put to the sword, and 
Malik Dinar himself was dragged out of the ditch of that fortress, by the hair 
of his head* The rest of his followers sought shelter within the walls. AAer 
this, Sul {an ShiUi marched to Marw and there took up his quarters, and dis- 
missed the Kh i{a-i troops to their own territory. He continued after that to 
make constant incursions against Sarakhs, until most of the Qhuzz were 
dispersed and driven from it, but Tughan Shah got possession of it. In 
Hijjah, 576 H., hostilities arose between Sul {an Shah and X^ghan Shah about 
the possession of Sarakhs ; and an engagement was fought between them, in 
which the former was victorious and obtained possession of that place, and 
Xus likewise. From this success Sullan ShSh acquired considerable power, 
because he, contrary to Tiigh&n Shah, was not taken up with cymbals and 
lutes, and such like frivolous pursuits. He made constant raids upon Xufih&n’s 
territory, until his nobles and troops became greatly harassed and distressed ; 
and they had mostly gone over to Sul{an Shah, and no power was left to 
Xughin. He applied for aid both to Takish and to the Sul{an of Qhiir, and 
once went to Hirat, in person, to solicijt assistance from Gh iy2.^-ud-Dtn, 
Ghurf ; but all was of no avail. Disappointed and depressed, he lived on 
miserably till Muharram, 581 H., when he died. See our author’s account of 
him at page 181, where he says **all rulers refrained from molesting him.” 
The same night in which Xufih^n Shah died, his son, Sanjar ^ShSh^ was 
raised to his father’s masnad, and Mangult B^, his slave, was made 'his AtS- 
bak. The latter afterwards -went over to Sul{an Sk^h, who acquired sway 
over the greater part of Xughan’s territory. Malik Dinar, the Qhuzz chief, 
went oflT to Kirman, and established himself as ruler therein ; and everywhere 
the Ghuzz Turks were reduced to subjection, or rooted out. See page 182^ 
Bote^ 

In the beginning of 582 H., Takiib having entered Sbuftsan, Sultan 
marched against Khwarmzm with a large army, in hopes of seicii^ it ; but 
Takiib, in return, marched to Marw, Sultan Shkk’s capital, and sat down 
before iL As Sultan Sha h found he could not gain admittance into Sl|wa- 
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army ^^inst Hirat, and invested Fushanj ; and made raids 

razm, and that Marw was in danger, he abandoned the attempt ; and, on 
reaching AmQtah, left his army, and taking fifty picked men with him, made 
for Marw, passed through Takiah's army, and succeeded in throwing himself 
into Marw. Next day, on hearing of this feat, Takish marched away to 
Shad-ySkh. and, in Rabf’-ul Awwal, 582 H., invested Sanjar Sh^h, and his 
Atl-bak, Mangult Beg, therein. After two months an accommodation was 
entered into, and several men of rank were left there by Takiah to carry out 
the terms, and he departed for Kbwarazm. Mangult Beg, as soon as Takiah 
had marched away, seized his officers and delivered them over to Sultfin Shah ; 
and they were kept in durance for a long time by him, until a truce was brought 
about between the brothers, which, however, was but of short duration. 

After the truce, Takiah again moved against Shad^ySkh. secured Mangult 
Beg, and then returned to his capital, Khwarazm. Sul pin Shah, being 
ambitious of possessing Shad»yakh. now seized the opportunity and marched 
against it. He invested it for a time, but, finding the defenders had the best of 
it, he raised the investment and set out for SabzwHr, and invested that place. 
It capitulated on terms on the intercession of a holy man, and Sulpin Shah, in 
conformity with those terms, entered it, remained an hour, and departed for 
Marw again. In Mubarram, 5S3 H., Takish again appeared before Shad* 
yakh» and it was forced to submit, and Mangult Beg came forth and capitu- 
lated. Sultan Takish entered it in Rabt**ul- Awwal of that year. Mangult 
was compelled to disgorge the wealth he had deprived others of, and was 
afterwards delivered over to the son of an Imam, whose father he had put to 
death unjustly, to suffer death according to the law of or retribution* 

Three months afterwards, Takish having set out for Khwarazm, Sul$an Shah, 
finding the coast clear, made another effort to get possession of Shad-yakh ; 
but, although the walls were for the most part destroyed, the place was obsti- 
nately defended. Takish marched into Kh urasan again on becoming aware of 
this movement on Sultan Shah*s part, and the latter, hearing of Takish*^ 
entering Khuriisan, burnt his battering-rams and made off. Takish remained 
all the cold season in Khurasan, preparing for a campaign in A^arbafjan, and 
nearly all the Amirs of Khurasan, who had hitherto not presented themselves, 
now joined him. In the spring he returned from A^^arl^fjan, and encamped 
in the plain of Radakan of Tus, an accommodation having been come to 
between the brothers in 585 H,, whereby Sultan Shah was left in possession of 
considerable territory in Khurasan, such as Jim, Bakhurz, and other districts. 
Takish ascended the throne at RadakSn of Xus (but not before], and soon after 
set out for Kh warazm. Peace continued between them until after the affair at 
Marw-ar-Rud with the GhUr^s, with whom Sul|an Sh^h had previously been 
on the most brotherly terms, in which Sultan Sh^h was com] idled to 'retire, 
and his power became much broken^ when, having infringed some of the stipu* 
lations with his brother in 586 H., Takiah again marched to Sarakhs, which 
Sultan Sha h had made the depository of his treasures and military material. 
It was taken ; but, subsequently, another accommodation having been 
arranged, it was restored to Sultan SUih, who again repaired it. In 5^ H.» 
Takiah having entered Trak st the solicitation of ^Utlagh Inanaj [see page 
167, and note *], against Sultan Xu^hril, Saljfikt, Sultan Sh^h seized the 
oppoitnnity, inarched with his forces against Khwarazm, and invested it ; but, 
hearing of the return of his brother from the ’Irik expedition, he abandoned 
the investment, and letlied into his own territory. Takiaht having pasted the 
winter at Khwarazm, marched against his brother, Sultftn Sbilh, in the follow* 
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upon the frontiers of the territory of (Hlur, and created 
tumult and disorder. 

Some of the nobles and slaves of the Sanjari dynasty 
joined him — such as Baha-ud-Dtn, Tughril, who was 
governor of Hirat, and used constantly to harass and afflict 
the frontiers of the kingdoAn of ^lur. Sultan Ghivas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i'Sam, gave instructions so that his 
Sultans*, namely, Sultan«i- Gh azt. Mu’izz*ud>Din, Muham* 
mad-i'Sam, from Ghaznin. Sultan Shams-ud-Dln. Muham- 
mad, from Bamtan, and Malik Taj-ud-D!n-i-Harab, from 
Sistan, all assembled, marched, and joined Sultan Gh iySs- 
ud-Din, after which they set out for the purpose of repelling 
Sultan Shah. 

They advanced into the valley of the river of Marw, and 
pitched their camp between Dazah [Dajzah ?] and Marw- 
ar-Rud, while Sultan Shah moved his forces from Marw 
farther up ; and, for a period of six months, the two armies, 
Ghuris and Turks, were arrayed confronting each other. 
Sultan Shah used to display great audacity and boldness, 
and was in the constant habit of cutting off the foragers [of 
the Ghurlan army], whence it arose that Malik l^utb-ud- 
Dln, I-bak, the Turk, of Hindustan, who, at that time, was 
Amir-i-AJchur [lord of the stables — master of the horse] of 
the Gh aznin ' [ruler], was taken prisoner by the troops of 
Sultan Shah. 

Matters went on in this manner, until, at the expiration 
of six months, an engagement took place, and Sultan Shah 
had not the power to resist his opponents, for the troops of 
Gh aznin crossed the river Murgh-ab and attacked the army* 
of Sultan Shah, who, unable to repel them, or make a stand 


ing spring. As soon as Takiah reached Al>fward, negotiations for a peaceable 
settlement of their differences were entered into, and letters passed between the 
brothers ; but, through the folly and precipitancy of Sul$an Shah, the negotia- 
tions were in abeyance, when he was betrayed by Badr-ud-Dfn, Ja’far, an 
officer in his service, who held Sarakhs for him. Ja’far delivered up the fortress 
to Takishr together with his master’s treasures ; and two days after, at the end 
of Rama^n, 589 H., Sulj^an Sliah died. He had reigned for twenty-two 
years. 

9 His brother, his kinsman, and his vassal. 

1 To Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, SulJSln of Ghazntn, whose slave he was, and . 

qumtfy ruler of Dihlt. 

5 Five copies have ** attacked the camp.” Yafa-t barely alludes to this 
affiiir on the Murgb-ab. 
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before them, was defeated ; and, perplexed and distracted, 
he retired towards Marw again. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, of HirAt, who was with 
Sultan Shah*s army, fell into the hands of the troops of 
Bamtan ; and they brought his head to the presence of 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn. and he commanded them to take it 
to Hirat. Sultan Shams-ud-Din of BamiAn [likewise], on 
that day, was assigned a chatr [canopy] ; and he was 
honoured with the title of Sultan. 

When they brought the head of X^ghril to Hirat, a Poet 
repeated these lines : — 

** The head of which he carried higher than the* altitude of the 

heavensp 

And which possessed the jewel and diadem of haughtiness and pride. 

Without a body, hath to Hart, a spectacle come. 

For this reason, that he had an inclination for Hart in his head.** 

Sultan Shah, having been thus defeated, and his army 
routed and dispersed, retired to Marw ; and this aflfair 
and this victory took place in the year 588 H. 

Sultan Shah was [it appears] troubled with a complaint, 
for which every year he used to take a small quantity of a 
certain poison, in order to cure it ; and, in that same year, 
the complaint increased, and as a remedy against it he 
took somewhat more of the antidote, and it killed him, and 
he died. 


VII. YON AS khan, son OF TAKISH. KHWARAZM SHAH». 

Yunas Kh an was the son of Sultan Takish ; and, when 
Sultan Takish subdued the territory of 'Irak, and wrested 
it out of the hands of the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, the son of 

• The seventh ruler and successor of Takish was hi.s son Suljtan *Al&-ud- 
Dtn, Mubammad ; and neither Yunas Khan, Malik Kh^in, nor *Alt Sh^h, 
were ever rulers of Kh warazm, but merely held subordinate governments 
under their father. When Sul|an Takish entered *IraV li'c beginning of 
590 H., and Sult§n Tughnl was slain in battle [see page 167, and note*], 
Takish. after securing ’IrUbf conferred l^fah^n on K^tlagh Intnaj, son of the 
At£-bak JahUn Pahla\^n, leaving the Amirs of *lraV wi*h him , and the terri- 
tory of Rai and its dependencies was conferred upon Takish’s son Yilnas 
Kh&n, with Mi&njub as his AtS-bak and the commander of his troops. The 
whole of *IrlV he never held. Takish did not take ’Irftb from the Ata.-bak 
Abil-Bikr, son of Muhammad, for a very good reason that no such AtS-bak 
ever held it in the reign of Takish- 

R 
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the Atl-bak, Muhammad, and a second time caused its 
deliverance from Sultan Tughril. he conferred it upon his 
son, Yunas Khan. 

He was a monarch of good disposition, and used to live 
on good terms among his people, and brought ’Irak under 
his subjection. He began to enter into contention with 
the troops of the Court of the Kh ali fah. and that untoward 
circumstance became a source of misfortune to the sove- 
reignty of his father, and to their dynasty*. 

He reigned for a considerable time over 'Irak, and died. 


VIII. MALIK KHAN », SON OF TAKlgH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Malik Kh an was the eldest son of Sultan Takish, and 
was a mighty and arrogant monarch*. He was endowed 
with great sagacity, wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, 
nobleness of mind, and intrepidity. 

When his father wrested Nishapur and other parts of 
that territory out of the hands of the Sanjart slaves, such 
as the descendants of Malik Mu-ayyid were, Sanjar Shah, 
who was the son of Tughan Shah, the son of Malik Mu- 
ayyid, he induced, by treaty, to come out of Ntshapur^ 
and gave the throne of Nishapur to his son, Malik Kh an. 

When he assumed the throne of that territory, he brought 
under his sway the tracts of country around as far as the 

* Whilst his father was absent on the expedition against Qha-tr Bu^a Shan, 
the !*ghur, in 591 h., Yiinas Kh an turned his arms [or rather his At£-bak for 
him] against the Sihalffah’s troops in ’Ira^* Yunas sought help to carry out 
this hostile purpose, from his brother Malik Shah, who held the government of 
Marw and its dependencies. Yunas, however, before being joined by his 
brother, had defeated the troops of Baghdad, and had acquired great b^ty. 
The brothers met at Hamadan, where they made some stay ; and, after they 
had passed a jovial time together, Malik Kh& n— or Shah, as he is also styled — 
set out on his return to Kh urasan, 

* His title was Niifir-ud'Dtn. 

* AVhen SultUn Takish entered KhuraaSn in 590 H. on his way back from 
Tr&V* he heard of the illness of his son Malik Sh^h, who held at that time the 
government of Marw. Takiah directed that his son should be brought to him ; 
and, when they reached Jus, Sul$lin Shah recovered. His father transferred 
him to the government of Nfah^pur, which he had previously held, with Sh&d- 
yikh as his residence in place of Marw, from the unwholesome climate of 
which his health had suffered ; and an app^age was conferred upon his other 
son, ]$:utb-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, in Shur&san ; and he was made his father’s 
companion and favourite. 

/ For the/acfff, see note ® to SuljtSn feign, page 246. 
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gate* of ’IraV ; and a great number of eminent men assem> 
bled at his Court. He reigned for a considerable time, and 
died*, leaving a son named Hindu Kha n. 

He [Hindu ly^an] was an exceedingly intrepid, high> 
minded prince, and was endowed with a poetical genius. 
After the decease of his father and his grandfather, he 
began to collect forces in Kh urasan^ and, in consequence, 
his uncle, Sultan Muhammad, son of Takish, reprehended 
him*. Hindu jy^n composed a few elegant lines, and sent 
them to his uncle : — 

“ A hundred treasure-hoards be thine : the keen poniard mine. 

The palace thine : the steed and the battle-field be mine. 

ShQuldst thou desire that hostility cease between us. 

Be Kh warazm thine, King ! the country of Kh urasan mine 

• Alike in all the copies. The Hulwan Pa.ss may be called the “gate” of 

Tr5V. 

• Malik Sh^h having returned from Hamadan, as related in note \ pre- 
ceding page, as soon as he entered Khurasan, despatched Arsalan Sh^h, one 
of the nobles, to act for him at Shad-yakh^ and set out himself for Khwarazm. 
During his absence great disorder and sedition arose in the Ntshapur territory 
in consequence of disaffected i^rson.s inciting Sanjar Shah, son of ^ughan 
Shah, who had previously been relieved of the cares of inde|)endent sove- 
reignty, to rebel against Sul|an Takish* He had been treated with the utmost 
kindness, the Sultan had married his mother, and after his daughter’s decease, 
who had been espoused by Sanjar, he had also given him his sister in marriage, 
and was regarded as a son. He was accordingly summoned to Kh w 5 razm 
and deprived of his .sight, and his hef was taken from him. This was in 
591 H., and in 595 11. he died. After Sanjar Shah’s threatened outbreak, 
Sultan Takish had to march into ’Ira]^ against the ’IraV^ noble.s, in conse- 
quence of his son Yunas Khan’.s acts. It was on this occasion that the 
Kh alifah’s troops, after the death of their leader, the Waztr, were defeated. 
Takiah returned into Khwarazm by way of Isfahan, and conferred the 
government of Kh urasan upon Malik Shah, with directions not to go to Marw 
because of its unhealthiness. His partiality for it, however, was so great, that 
it drew him there. He was taken ill soon after, and returned to Nfshapflr ; 
but his illness increased, and he died at the close of the year 593 H. 

* Yafa-t, which contains so much information respecting this dynasty, 
merely states that Sultan Taki^ had to delay his departure on an expedition 
against infidels [heretics], fearing an outbreak on the part of Malik Shah’s 
sons. Accordingly, the Waztr, $adr-ud-Dtn, Ma.s’ud, Harawt, was despatched 
to ShSd-yakh to assume charge of affairs. He contrived to prevent any 
tumult, and sent the ehlest son, Hindu Kh^n, to Khwarazm. Sulxsequently 
Sultan Takiah conferred the government of Kh urasan upon his .son, K^itb-ud- 
Dtn, Muliammad, who proceeded thither ; and, tw'o days after he reached 
Shad-yakhf the Waztr set out to join the Sultan, in Zt-IIijjah, 593 H. Hindu 
Khan subsequently took service with his country’s enemies, the fihurts. See 
note 3 ^, page 255. 

* This line, according to two copies of the original, might be read ; — “Be 
Khwarazm thine : mine alone the realm of Khurasan.” 
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Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish virrote the following lines in 
reply : — 

Soul of thine nncle ! this ambition takes the path of insanity : 

This monition will take effect neither on thee nor on me, 

’Till blood, to the hilt, shall the sword’s blade smear : 

’Till, of one of us two, triumph’s fire shall the highest blaze.” 

Hindu Kh an was not powerful enough to offer opposition 
to his uncle and his armies, and he came to the territories 
of Gh ur. and sought assistance ; but he was unable to 
obtain it, and he pressed onwards for Kh ita. He possessed 
mettle, but he was not favoured by fortune ; and he was 
martyred on the confines of Bamian. 


IX. 'ALl SHAH*. SON OF TAKIgH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan ’Alt Shah was a very great and illustrious prince ; 
and, when the period came for his brother to assume the 
sovereignty, he made ’Ali Shah ruler of Ntshapur. When 
the Sultans of Gh ur conquered^ Nishapur. Malik* 'Alt 
Shah, with other Maliks of Kh warazm, under terms of 
treaty, came out of that city, and presented themselves 
before Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. and the victorious Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din ; and they brought Sultan 'Alt Shah [with 
them]to Gh aznin. When Sukan Muhammad [of Khw arazm] 
appeared, the second time, before the gate of Ntshapur. 
and Malik Ziya-ud-Din*, under terms of conventio'n, came 
out [and surrendered the city], the Sukan sent him back 
to Gh ur*. and the Sukans of Gh ur sent back Malik 'Alt 
Shah also, to his brother, Sukan Muhammad. 

• His title was TSj-ud-Pfn. He had Ijcen placed in chai^ of a part of 
’IraV, with Isfahan as the seat of government, some time before the accession 
.of his brother l($[utb-ucl-Dtn, and when the Gh urf Sultans appeared before 

Shad-yakh. in Rajah, 597 H. — particulars of which are given under his brother’s 
reign - Taj-ud-Din, ’Alt Shah, who had recently left ’IraV, chanced to be 
there, together with a iitinibcr of his other brothers’ nobles and officers. 

Ntshapur capitulated on terms only. They were not obser\’ed fairly ; and 
’Alt Shah and the Khwarazmt nobles and officers with him were treated with 
great indignity by the Gh urts. See note^, page 255. 

• The titles Sultan and Malik are used here indiscriminately. 

• A kinsman of Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Dtn and his brother. 

^ Together with his garrison ; and they had dresses of honour given to them, 
and were treated with the utmost consideration, in order to show the Ghurts 
how to behave to fallen foes. 
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The latter bestowed the throne of l^afahSn and 
up>on his brother, ’Alt Shah, and, for a considerable period, 
he continued in that country ; when, suddenly, he became 
overcome with fear and apprehension from some cause or 
other, and left it, and came into the territories of Gh tir. and 
presented himself at the Court of Ftruz-koh. 

At that period, the throne of Ftruz-koh had passed to 
Sultan Qiiiya^ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i- 
Sam ; and Suftan Muhammad despatched envoys from 
Khw arazm to the presence of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. 
Mahmud, so that 'Alt Shah was seized and placed in 
durance. At length, a party of ’All Shah’s followers de- 
voted themselves to the cause of their master, and martyred 
Suftan Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam. 

When the throne of the kingdom of Ghur had passed to 
the sons of Suftan Gh iya^-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of [Mu- 
hammad-i-] Sam, an army from Kh urasan * arrived there in 
order to take possession of Gh ur. as will subsequently be 
related ; and the Gh Orians caused ’All Shah to be set at 
liberty, on the day that the Kh warazml forces gained 
possession of Flruz-koh. 

’All ^ah proceeded to Gh aznln. and there he continued 
as Malik for a considerable time*. Subsequently, Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, despatched persons who 
entered into engagements with him on favourable terms ; 
so much so that ’All Shah, placing faith therein, was 
induced to leave Gha znln. and join the Kh warazml army 
and reached Tigln-abad of Garmslr. A party was [subse- 
quently] appointed and despatched from Kh warazm, and 
in the year 609 H., they martyred ’All Shah. 

X. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN », MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAKISH, 
XHWARAZM SHAH. 

SultSn ’Ala-ud-Dln, Muhammad, had five sons ; the 

* ITh wSrftFfnt troops, though no doubt chiefly natives of Kh uAsSn — the 
Shurfisihit contingent. 

* One copy alone of the original contains the word Malik.” For a correct 
account of these matters, see the reign of MahmQd, in Section XVII., for our 
author seems to have been determined not to relate anything not tending to 
the s^orifleation of the fihiirls, and often distorts facts to suit his purpose. 

* Before he came to the throne his title wa.s ^ujtb-iid-Dtn, but on his 
accession he assumed that of ’AUl-ud-Dtn, the title home by his father. 
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first, Har-roz Shah ; the second, Qhur! gl|anast!* ; the 
third, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barn! ; the fourth, Arzalu Shah ; 
and the fifth, Sultan*. 

He was a great and potent monarch, wise, valiant, 
munificent, a patron of the learned, a conqueror, and im- 
petuous ; and, whatever qualifications it was desirable a 
great sovereign and just ruler should possess, the Almighty 
had endowed him with. 

During the lifetime of his father, he bore the title of 
]^utb-ud-Din ; and, when his brother, Malik Kha n, died, 
his father conferred upon him the throne of Nishapur. and 
Malik Sharaf-ud-Din. Mas’ud-i-Hasan, was appointed to 
be his Ata-bak or governor ; and, after some time, the 
command of the forces of Kh warazm was conferred upon 
him. 

On the side of his mother, likewise, he was a prince of 
[the house of] l^ifchak and very great, his mother being 
the daughter of Kadr Kh an of Kifchak ; and, from the 
days of his boyhood, the marks of intelligence and clever- 
ness shone clearly and conspicuously on his brow. Every 
expedition on which his father sent him, in the direction of 
J und and Turkistan, he brought to such a successful issue 
as was desirable, in fact even a better than could have been 
anticipated. 

At the period when death overtook his father, Sultan 
Takish. Muhammad was absent in the direction of Jund 
and Turkistan ^ and, when he obtained information of that 

* This name is very doubtful. Three copies of the text, in two or more 
places, agree in the above reading ; but others, again, have Nashanasti, 
HashanaAtty Hashastt, and Shansabf. all of which are unintelligible ; whilst 
other authors, such as Guzfdah, JahSn-Ara, and others, have Gh urt Sanjt, 
which, they say, signifies “ the Qhurt fled.*' 

* The name of the first son here mentioned varies considerably in different 
copies. The majority have Har-roz Shah, but the St. Petersburg copies have 
llirfiz [Ffruz?], Njmroz, and Ptr Sliah. respectively. This last name is con- 
finned by other authors, as will l>c mentioned farther on. The name of the 
fourth also is written A^arlu, Arzalu, and Uzurlu. The whole of these names 
are omitted altogether in most copies of the text. Other w'riters say he had 
seven sons, three only of whom attained sovereign power. Guzldah mentions 
their names as follows: — AV‘Sul(an, Azla^ [one copy, Uzla^], Kurja [one copy, 
Kuja ; Yafa-t has Kfijae] Tigtn [?], Ughfd Malik, Jalal-ud-Din, Ghiyas-ud- 
Dtn [Pir Shdh], and Rukn-ud-Dtn, Gh urt Shanastt. See note * alK>ve. 
Ynf:i-i mentions another, Tlmfir Malik. Sec note page 285. 

* Nothing of the kind : our author commences this reign with a totally in- 
correct statement. He was engaged in the siege of Tursili^ when the news of 
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circumstance, he returned to Khwarazm, and assumed the 
throne ; and, in the year 595 H.*, he brought the dominions 
of his father under his own jurisdiction. 

He conferred the throne of Ntshapur upon his brother, 
'All ^ah *, as has been already stated ; and despatched an 
envoy to the Courts of Ghur and Ghaznin. and sought for 
peace ; and I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, heard from one of tiie trust- 
worthy [persons] of the Maliks of Qliur the statement, that 
one of the messages and requests of Sultan Muhammad 
was this^; — “I, Mubammad-i-Takish. who am their ser- 

his father’s death was received, and another week would have*been sufficient to 
have taken it. His father’s ministers kept the matter secret, and sent off tb 
acquaint Sultan Muhammad of it. He concealed the matter from his army, 
and, feigning illness, prepared to retire. The Miilahidahs sent him valuable 
presents, and offered an additional sum of 100,000 dmars as tribute. The 
Sultan proceeded to Sharistanah. performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
father, and set out with all haste for Kh warazm. This is a most important 
reign, and such events as our author has related — a number of most important 
ones have been passed over — are either incorrectly stated, or moulded to the 
glorification of the Ghuris : hence the notes here will be found, I fear, volu- 
minous, and, were I to notice every thing, 1 might almost fill a volume. 

* Not so: his father died in Ramadan, 596 H., and Sul|an Muhmnmad 
ascended the throne in gh^^^wal of that year. 

• See note page 251. 

^ This statement is ridiculous, and totally unworthy of credit ; moreover, 
the events Avhich follow prove the contrary. No sooner had the Sul|ans of 
Gh ur and Gh aznfn obtained information of the death of Sultan Takish» “than 
the devil,” as one of the authors from whom this extract is taken says, “ex- 
cited their envy and ambition ; and they, without loss of time, despatched a 
force to Marw under Mubammad-i-Khaniak. whilst they followed at the head 
of an immense force, including ninety great elephants like mountains in appear- 
ance.” On reaching Tus they plundered and devasted the country, and 
slaughtered the people, and then marched to Shad-yakh* The Sultan’s 
brother, Taj-ud-Dtn, *Ali Shah, who had lately returned fromTraV, happened 
to be there, and the Ghurlans obtained possession of the place by capitulation, 
a tower having fallen from the number of spectators in it, which they took a- a 
good omen. This our author turns into a miracle in the account of Ghiya§-ud- 
Dfn, who, by his account, was a miracle- worker. This was in Kajab, 597 H. 
The place was given up to plunder, and ’AJi Shah, the Sultan’s officials, and 
the chief men of the place, were inhumanly treated and sent off with the 
garrison to the capital of Gh ur. By the fall of this place the Qhrnts acquired 
temporary possession of the whole country, as far as Bust am and Jurjan. This 
effected, the brothers left a strong force af Nlshap»r [Shad-yakh was a portion 
of that city, or rather a fortified suburb] under Malik Ziya-ud-DIn ; and 
Gh iya.s-ud-Din repaired to Hirat, and ^Ijlbab-ucl-Dlii into the Kuhistan 
against the Mulabidahs of that part, and afterwards relinncd to Miiat likewise. 
As soon as Sultan Muhammad heard of these troubles in Khurasan, he. in ?f- 
^[ijjah of the same year [597 11.], set out at the head of his iiooi^s, and early 
in 598 H. encamped before Shad-yakh- After some skiimishing outside, the 
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vant, make this request, that the Sultans would be pleased 
to accept my services ; and, although I am not possessed 
of the worthiness of being a son, it behoveth that the 
Sultan-i- Gh azl. Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad>i-Sam, should 
take to wife my mother, Khu dawan dah-i- J ahan. and that 
he should accept me, Muhammad-i-Takish. as his son and 
servant, in order also that I, his servant, may, by the name 
on the coin * of that august monarch, and the Khu tbah of 
that sovereign of exalted dignity, conquer the whole world ; 
and, for the servants of the Court of the Sultans — the 
asylum of the world— draw the sword, and become one of 
those servants.” 

When this overture had been delivered, the purport 
coincided with the inclinations of Sultan Gh iya^-ud-Dtn, 
but did not accord with the sentiments of Sultan Mu’izz- 
udrDin [the person chiefly interested], and he declined to 
ratify it*. The latter Sultan assembled his troops, and 
marched into Kh urasan, and subdued the whole of that 
territory ; but, when he subsequently set out on his return, 
Sultan Muhammad brought an army, and again recovered 
Khurasan. 

Whenever the Sultans of GhOr [and Ghazntn] used to 
march into Kh urasan. Sultan Muhammad used to retire 
[as they advanced] to the distance of two or three marches 
before them ; and when they fell back he would follow 
them up at the distance of two or three marches'. In 

Churls retired within the walls “like mice to their holes,” and the battering* 
rams were placed in position, and the ditch filled, when the Ch urls capitulated. 
They were treated honourably, and sent back to Ch ur with dresses of honour, 
in order to show the Ch urls hOw to treat fallen foes.” The Sult&n, after this 
affair, directed that the walls of should be razed. All these events 

certainly look as though SultSn Muhammad had solicited the SullKns of Ch Or 
to accept his vassalage. After this the Sult&n proceeded to Marw and Sarakbs, 
which last mentioned l>lace was held by his nephew, HindQ Sl^n, and held by 
him for the SuipUis of ChSr and GJiaznln. On the approach of US uncle 
Hinds fled to Chur ; but, as the g^emor in charge of Saraldis refused 

to open the gates, Sultan Muhammad left a force to take it, and condnoed his 
march to Sbvdtoazm by way of Marw to prepare for a campaign against Hirilt. 
In ^l.Hijjah of that year he encamped in the plain of RSdaklhi ; and having 
mustered his forces, both Turk and Tkjgik, .he commenced his march, and in 
due time his tents were pitched in sight of Hirdt. 

* The text differs here in some copies. Some have “ by the name and coin,” 
others “by the name of tkt coin,” &c., both of which are meaningless. 

* Not dewing to be roasted in a bath. His first title was Shihdb-nd-Dln. 

* The reader would imagine, from the above, that the Churlan Sult&ns were 
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short, he oever sustained a complete overthrow, and he 
us^ to give proofs of his skill and bravery ; but, as those 
Sultans were monarchs of great power and magnificence, 
he was unable to cope with them effectually. 

When the Sultans of Gljur died, Sultan Muhammad, 
m&warazm Shah, appeared before the gates of Hirat*, and 

‘ ““ “ ““ 

Dtn»« Khwa^mt Ibr^ dunng this reign, and that one afier Shihab-^- 

Dtn s decease ; and our author, whose idea of epitomizing events anoears to 

-co^Wne three info oneTL^TTtl!: 

brfore th^’d^A occurred 

Shihsh 11,1 Tit *** ^ Gh'y*S-«d.Dtn, and the second long Wore the death of 
s^^ft ^ ^ ‘he close of 598 n.rupon which occl^- 

frWv invested it, after the battering-rams had been 

^ly plied on either side, the governor, *Izz-ud-Dtn, ’Umr, Maraghant, a 

all1i^el!!n!!‘* ‘“''“V"“‘i°^ ”‘™‘' fihazntn made 

haste to endeavour to relieve it, and recover what they had lost in western 

**“ advanced hy way 

whS S *"***“ thought it advisable to retire; 

Te tSeW Marw-ar-RuA When 

r hW he halted, and negotiations went on between him and the 

fflhurfs, who flight the cession of some portion of KhurS^n, the detaib of 
' insertion here. These events took place in 599 h. 

however, heard of the death of his brother, 
**l!r Withdrew from Shurasan, leaving Muhammad Sbnmak, the 
Snwt^ of the £^Brt nobles, and the champion of QhQr, to hold Marw. The 
^".°''«rthrown by a body of Khn^razmi troops, threw 

elated the KhwSrazmf nobles and ministere that they 
wW^t£ rh-J »" "“rch^m against HirSt, and to take possession of itf 
hsht'^ among themselves about the late Suljanb 
-f ** ^ould receive him with open arms. In the month of 
JamMf-nl-Aw^l, 600 H.-fibiyas-ud-Din had died in the previous year 
^me «y he died m 598 H., and others in 597 H.J-the Suljan ap^reil before 
\ “iter immense stones had been into the 

badr^d *treets of the plac^ n^tiations for surrender were again opened by 
Alb- the governor, sister’s son of the two fibarfan Sultans ; wd after 

sUpulations h^ been entered into for the safety of life and piopcrty, and the 
pa^^ent of a large sum of money, the place was given up. 

Some y^ passed between this affair and the next investment of Hirat 
dunng which time Sbihab-ud-Dtn invaded Sbwamzm, and had to beat a 
rrtreat, particulars of which wUl be found under his reign farther on. 
a»Mb-ud.Dtn had subsequently entered into a treaty of peace with Sultan 
Muhammad, Shwarazm Sb^h, and had been assassinated, Khwarazm Sh^ had 
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Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain-i-KharmiL Ghuri, came out and 
paid homage to him ; and the Sultan brought all Kh urasan 
under his sway. When, by his command, Husain- i-Khar- 
mil was seized by his troops, a Khwajah of Hirat, named 
Sa’d-ud-Dih, a native of Tirmiz, succeeded in getting 
away from the [ Khw arazmi] army, and threw himself into 


annexed the Ghaznin territory, and the successor of Suljan Gljiyag-ud-Dtn had 
acknowledged Sultan Muhammad's suzerainty before the next investment of 
Hirat took place, on which occasion the waters of the Ilarf-rud were dammed 
up ; and 'Izz-ud-Din, Hiisain-i-KhannfL one of theGhunan nobles, had in the 
meanwhile become Waif of Hirat and its dependencies^ which he held of 
Sultan Mahmud, son of the late Gh iyas-ud-Din. Kharmil, being suspicious of 
the upshot of the aflairs of Ghur, sent to the Sultan repeatedly tendering his 
allegiance to him. The Suljan was occupied with the affairs of Khita-i at the 
time, and could not proceed to Hirat, as Kh armfl solicited him to do, and to 
take possession of it and its dependencies. At length the Sultan set out for 
Kh nrasan- and, having taken possession of Balkh by the way, he marched by 
way of Jazuran to Hirat. He entered it in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 607 H. After 
this Mahmud of Ghur acknowledged his suzerainty, and read the Khutbali, 
and coined money in the ^ Sultan's name, and sent him costly presents, 
including a white elephant, ' Kharmfl w^as continued in the government of 
Hirat with a salary of 250,000 gold dinars yearly out of the revenues of 
Kh urasan. 

After the Sultan returned to Khwarazm, and became occupied in the affairs 
of Khfta-f, and a rumour had spread abroad that the Suljan had been taken 
prisoner by the JQiita-fs, Kharmfl became disaffected, and began intriguing 
with the Ghn*^ ruler, and again coined money in his name [from this it would 
appear that the governor of every province had a mint, or rather coined money, 
at the provincial capital], and apologized for the past ; but the Ghfnis, l>eing 
enraged at his past conduct, resolved upon hostility, and determined to try and 
oust him from Hirat, and ad\anced with an army towaids it. Khaimfl, who 
m the meantime had heard of the Sultan’s safety, fearing the consequences of 
his acts, an<l in order to palliate them, called upon the Khwarazmf nobles 
stationed in eastern Khurasan to aid him in resisting the Ghwrfs. They came 
to his assistance with a body of troops, and, after oaths and stipulations of safe- 
conduct, Kharmfl came out, and in combination they routed the forces of Ghur; 
and this blow ijuite broke the little power still possessed by them. The 
Khwarazmf nobles now wrote to Sultan Muhammad, saying that Hirat was 
like a forest, and Kharmfl like a lion within it, and thought the time propitious 
for getting rid of him. They kept on good terms with him until the Suljan’s 
reply reached them, after which they invited him to a consultation. When the 
council broke up, the Malik of Zawzan, Kawam-ud-Dfn, invited Kharmfl to his 
quarters to a feast ami drinking bout. He excused himself under plea of want 
of leisure. Kawam-iid-Ufn seized his bridle as though determined to take no 
denial, and gave a sign to the rest of the nobles and chiefs along with him, 
who drew their swords, dispersed Kharmfl’s followers, and dragged him on 
foot to their tents. He was sent away a prisoner to the fortress of Salomad of 
Khowaf [another historian says “of Zawzan it is probably the Sala-Mihr of 
our author ; see page 283], and his effects were seized, and a short time after- 
wards his head was sent to Khwarazm. 
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the city, and, for a period of eleven months, he continued 
to hold the place*. 

The I3iw5razmt army, by a contrivance devised by 
j^usain-i-iyiarmil, dammed up the water of the river of 
Hirat above the city, and all round became like unto a sea ; 
and matters assumed such an aspect, that, if the city had 
not been entirely surrounded by walls, the water, which 
rose higher than the housetops, would have overwhelmed 
it. As it was, upon one or two occasions the ground opened 
in the middle of the city, and water issued forth from the 
midst, but it was diverted [and the danger obviated]. 

For a period of eight months hostilities continued 
between the defenders of the city and the Khwarazmt 
forces in boats* ; and, when eleven months of the invest- 
ment had passed, Sultan Muhammad -i-Takish arrived* 
from Khw arazm. and gave directions that the dyke [which 
kept the water iii] should be opened ; and, when the water 
flowed out, it carried along with it about three hundred 

• The steward or deputy in Kharmil’s employ, Zaydf by name, a man of 
acuteness and cunning, managed to throw himself into the foitress, seeing the 
state of affairs, and shut himself up there. He was joined by Kharmirs fol- 
lowers and all the vagabonds and rascals of the city, among whom he distributed 
the wealth in Kh armirs treasury, and defied the Khwarazm i forces. It so 
happened that the Sulj^an, on account of the disaflection of a relative of his 
mother, who held the government of Shad -yak h. had come into Kh urasan at 
this juncture, and had reached Saiakhs on his return. Zaydi now began to 
fear the consequences* of his temerity, and to jdead as an cjfcuse that he could 
not place any confidence in the Khwarazm! iioblc^* for his safety, and that he 
was merely awaiting the arrival of the Sultan at Iliiat to give it up. Tliis the 
nobles communicated to the Sultan, and solicited him to come. He did so, 
and, on being made acquainted with Zaydi’s doings, his anger was so much 
kindled, that he ondered that the ivaters should be darntned up. When the waters 
had accumulated sufficiently the dam was opened, the waters rushed in, and one 
of the principal bastions fell. The ditch near was filled up with trees and 
rubbish, and rendered practicable for the troops ; and one day, whilst Zaydt 
was entertaining his vagp-bond followers, the Kh warazmt soldiers planted the 
Sul];an*s standards on the walks, rushed in, slew them, and carried the place. 
Zaydt sought to get away unnoticed, but was seized, and dr.Tgged before the 
Sultan by the hair of his head. After this the Sultan directed that plunder 
should cease, and the shops were again opcncfl ; and thus was flirat freed from 
the tyranny of Zaydt and his gang. As Kh«armil hail been put to death some 
time before, his having advised the damming u}) of the llaii-Kud is, like many 
other of our author’s statements, purely imaginary. 

• Boats are not mentioned in all the copies. 

• Two paragraphs before thi.s our author states that Sultan Muhammad 
appeared before the gates of Hirat and invested it, but now says quite dif- 
ferently. 
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ells of the walls of the '^ity, and a breach was thereby 
efifected ; and, after fifteen days’ fighting, the city was taken 
by assault. 

After this success the Sultan marched to Bal kh. and 
gained possession of that place likewise ; and Malik 
’Imld-ud-Din, ’Umr, Fiwari* [native of Fiwar], who was 
governor of the province of Ball^, on the part of the 
Sultans of Bamian, was sent away [as a prisoner] to 
Kh warazm. From thence the Sultan set out towards 
Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and the whole of the 
Maliks and Sultans of the -Afrasiyabi dynasty, who held 
territory in the countries of Mawar-un-Nahr and Fargha- 
nah, presented themselves before him. 

He then turned his face towards ll^ulij ^ Kha n of Kh ita-i. 

* In some copies he is called Malik Imad-uI-Mulk, Ahwazt ; and in some 
it is stated that (le in others that he was settt^ and in others that he was 

taken. Balkh was surrendered before the last investment of Hirat» as mentioned 
in the preceding note. Imad-ud-Dfn, having been found acting perfidiously^ 
instead of being put to death, was removed from the government of Balkh and 
sent to Khwarazm, and was employed elsewhere. 

^ Our author has misplaced the order of these events and related them 
incorrectly, as well as confounded one with another. After the death of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Dfn, Ghurt. in 602 H., Sul|an Muhammad, having no cause for 
anxiety respecting the safety of his dominions in K^urasSn, turned his attention 
to Mawar-un-Nahr, which had remained in subjection to the infidels of Kh i^a.t 
since the defeat of Sul$an Sanjar. The chiefs of that territory had repeatedly 
solicited him to deliver them from the yoke of those infidejs, and , being quite 
wearied and disgusted with the constant arrivals of agents from Gur Kh an 
demanding payment of the tribute, which he had purposely kept in arrears, 
and which his father, Takisht had agreed to pay to the sovereigns of 
assistance rendered* to him against his brother, Sul(an Shah^ he now readily 
acceded to these requests, considering himself powerful enough to ignore all 
future payments, which he had long considered dishonourable to his sovereignty. 

BukhS-ra at this time was held by a mean upstart named Sanjar Malik. It 
was annexed, and the upstart met with his deserts. The Sul$an then despatched 
an agent to ’U§man, Sul tin of Samr^and, of the race of Afrasiyab, and of the 
family of Bugkra KhS n. the antagonist of the latter Saminfan princes. He 
was already disaffected towards Gur Shan, for he had solicited the hand of a 
daughter of the latter, and had been refused ; so he became secretly a zealous 
ally of the Sultan. This was in 606 H. ; and, after consulting with the Sultan 
of Sultins — as ’Usman had been Hitherto styled — and his chiefs, Sultin 
Muhammad returned to Kh warazm to prepare for the campaign. 

In the eastern parts of Gur Khan’s dominions, his great vassals at this period 
began to act rebelliously ; and Kojlak [called Koshlak and Kufihlak by some 
writers, but not Kaahl^ as our author writes it], son of Tle-nlk [also written 
Taya-nak] Khan, the Nlemln ruler, who had fled from the power of Chingiz 
Klldin, and had sought Gur Khan’s protection, was at his court, and ready to 
take advantage of any outbreak against his protector. 
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atid, throughout the territories of Khi ta.t and the country, 
of Turkistin, as far as Bilasa-ghun and Kashghar. the 
Khu tbah was read for him, and the coin was impressed 
with his name. The forces of Khita-1. which, in point of 
numbers, were beyond account and computation, advanced 
to encounter him. At the head of these forces was Bantko 
of a Turk of great age and wisdom, but victorious 

in battle. He had fought forty-hve engagements, tn the 
whole of which he had been victorious ; and he had defeated 
Sul^n Sanjar, son of Malik Shah, and overthrown Sul$an 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Sam, before AndJ^hud ; and, 
at this time, he was at the head of that army. 

When the battle ensued, Sul$3n Muhammad received 
divine succour and heavenly assistance, and overthrew the 
host of Khita-1. and took Baniko of Taraz prisoner, and he 
was converted to the true faith by means of the Sultan 
himself, and was treated with respect and honour*. 

Sul|Sn Mulimmiiiad thought this opportunity propitious, and such as he had 
long sought. He accordingly inarched to Samr^and, and, being joined by 
’tJfin&n and other vassals, set out to invade Gur Khan’s dominions, reached the 
Jth^n of FanSlkat, and -crossed. Having advanced into the territory of Taiillz, 
the KbwSrazmt forces found BSntko [several writers call him T^nlko], of 
7 ar 2 z — lamous as Jai-timur, son of Kalduz, elder brother of BuriQ^,- the Cham- 
berlain, who. subsequently' usurped the government of Kirman — the commander- 
in-chief of Gur Khiin-’s troops, at the head of a numerous, brave, and well- 
equipped army, drawn up to receive them. An obstinate and bloody battle 
ensued, in Rabi’-ul-.^wwal, 607 H., which terminated in the complete over- 
throw of the KhftS-f forces. Banfko, of ^^rSz, was wounded and taken, as 
related on the next page, and booty to a vast amount fell into the hands of the 
victors. Ihis victoiy filled all the neighbouring rulers with fear and awe of 
Sul^Sn Muhanunad’s power, and he now assumed the title of *’The Second 
Alexander.” 

In the previous year Mazandaran had been annexed, and in this same year 
[607 H.] KirmSn was also added to his dominions. Who K^^ltj Kh^n was it 
would be difficult to tell ; he is a totally different person to Kojlak [Koahlak], 
by our author’s own account, and cannot be intended for Gur Kh^hi, as he 
mentions that ruler subsequently. Kashhi ia evidently mistaken for Kojlak. 
B&nfko, of TarSz, was Gur Khan’s general, as stated above. 

• How absurd, or rather deceptive, our author’s statments are, compared 
with the accounts of writers who stote fects, or who, at least, knew what they 
were writing about I Bkniko was wounded in this severe encounter, and was 
left on the field with only a slave-girl standing over him. A Khwarazmi 
toldier coming up was about to cut off his head, when the girl cried out to him 
not to slay him, for it was Banfko. He was taken accordingly to the Sultan’s 
presence, and afterwards sent to Khwarazm as a trophy with the bulletin 
announcing the victory. When Sultan Muhammad returned to Khwarazm, 
on the termination of this campaign, he ordered Banfko to be put to death, and 
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A reliable person among the trustworthy has related, 
that, when Baniko of Taraz became a Musalman, Sultan 
Muhammad was wont to show him great deference and 
respect, and used constantly to send for him, and was in 
the habit of questioning him respecting the past events [in 
the history] of Khita-i, and the previous Maliks [kings] 
who had fought with him in the forty-five encounters he 
had been engaged in, the whole of which the Sultan made 
inquirj' about of him. Upon one occasion, when engaged in 
such conversation, the Sultan inquired of him, saying : — 
“In all these battles which you have fought, and amid the 
monarchs you have defeated, which among the whole of 
them was the most valiant and the sturdiest in battle ?” 
Baniko replied : — “ I found none more valiant, more im- 
petuous in battle, or more intrepid than the ^lurt* ; and, if 
he had had an army along with him refreshed and not worn 
out, I should never have been able to beat him ; but, he 
had retreated before the army of Khwarazm, and but a 
small number of cavalry remained with him, and their 
horses had become thin and weak.” Sultan Muhammad 
replied : — “ You speak truly.” The mercy of God be upon 
them ! 

Sultan Muhammad having gained such a great success, 
the second year after, again assembled an army, and led a 
force of 400,000 effective cavalry, both horses and riders 
arrayed in defensive armour*, into Khita-i. and completely 

his body was cast into the river. There is not a word as to his having been 
converted to Islam. This was the “deference and respect” he received. What 
follows, as to the conversations about the Qhuris, must be taken at its true 
value. See also note •, page 283. 

* Here again we see the determination to glorify all things GhGrian. One 
of the oldest copies has “ if his army and himself had been refreshed,” &c. 
For a correct account of this affair, see the reign of Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, otherwise 
Shihab-ud-Din. Gh uri^ Section XVII. 

‘ After the victory gained over Baniko, the Sultan marched against the 
Malik of Utrar, who, notwithstanding the Sultan had invited him to sever his 
connexion with Gur ^lan, refused. His chiefs, however, on the approach of 
the Khwarazm- Shah 1 troops, forced him to submit. He came out clothed in 
a winding sheet, and with a sword hanging about his neck, but was pardoned 
on the understanding that he should be removed together with his family, 
kinsmen, and dependents to Nisa, in Upper Khurasan , and Sultan Mu^iammad 
placed a governor of his own in Utrar, After this, the Sultan returned to 
Samr^and, and bestowed a daughter in marriage upon Sultan ’U§man, and 
leaving an intendant of his own at Samr^and, returned to Khwarazm. It 
was at this time that he gave orders to put Baniko to death ; and ambassadors 
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overthrew Gur |Qian, who vras the Great Kha n of [^ara] 
IQlita-i. The whole of the horses, camels, and other 

from all parts hastened to tender their masters’ submission ; and it was at this 
period that disaffection showed itself at Jund among the remaining vassals of 
]ij[2.dir Sh^n [called l^dr by our author, and some few other writers, 

who appear to have copied from him], and therefore Sul{an Muhammad did 
not rest long at his capital, but put his forces in motion and marched to Jund. 
After exterminating those rebels, Sultan ’Uginan and his family took up their 
residence in Kh warazm ; and some authors state that he was soon after, in the 
year 609 h., put to death. Having disposed of the affairs of Jund, information 
reached the Sui^an that 30,000 of Gur Shian’s troops had appeared before 
Samr^and, and invested the city. 

The Khi^a-t forces used their utmost endeavours to take it, but their inces- 
sant attacks were of np avail. The Sul|an was hastening his preparations to 
relieve it, when the Khi$a.t forces were recalled to act against Kojlak, the 
Naeman, who was now making head again. The Sultan marched to Samr- 
]jcand, and, having been joined by additional forces from various parts, set out 
from SamrVand against A’najjc [or I’naV, orIghnaV?], the ruler of which was 
in alliance with Gur Khan. He had been summoned to submit to the Sultan 
u(>on very favourable terms, but, trusting to the strength of his fortress, refus^. 
A force was detached against him, and he was compelled to submit. 

The Suljan, who had heard of Kojlak ’s successes, became more ambitious 
than ever, and Kojlak entered into secret negotiations with him, and incited 
him to another invasion of Gur Kh an’s territory. The agreement was, that 
whoever could first dispossess Gur Kh an of the territories of Kashghar and 
Khutan as far as the Ji^iun should have them ; and, in case the Sultan did so, 
Kojlak was to have the remainder. Gur Khan, having obtained information 
resp>ecting the Sultan’s movements, also prepared to opp>o5e him. 

The Suljan had traitors also in his camp. Two of his great vassals, the 
governor of Samr^and, and the Affahed [also written Asfahed, the title borne 
by the Maliks of Tabaristan and Rustamdar], despatched agents to Gur Kh an 
secretly, and offered to desert the Sulfan with their troops on the day of battle, 
if, in case of success, the former should have Khwarazm and the latter 
Khurasan .assigned to him as the price of his treachery. This was 
guaranteed : and on the day of the engagement, M'hen the ranks of the two 
armies were drawn up in array, the left wing of the Khijta- Is attacked the right 
of the Khwarazm fs ; and, as agreed upon, the two nobles with their troops, 
who appear to have been stationed in the right wing, retired from the field, 
and the Sultan’s right wing was forced back and broken. In the meantime, 
the latter’s left wing broke the right of the Khit^~^s and routed them, and the 
centres of both armies fell upon each other. The wings on either side began 
to plunder, and neither party knew whether they were the conquerors or con- 
quered. It was usual with the Sultan to disgu'se liimself on the day of battle, 
by dressing in the costume of the enemy : and 011 this occasion, in the utter 
confusion which ensued, the centres of both armies having become disengaged 
from each other, the Sultan got mixed up with the enemy’s troops, and not being 
recognized by his attendants, for some days he was in the greatest danger in 
the very camp of the enemy. Finding an opportunity, however, he succeeded 
in getting away, reached the river of Fanakat, and restored fresh life to his 
troops. The news of the Sultan’s disappearance, however, had spread into all 
parts of his dominions. Some said he had been killed, some that he had been 
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cattle, ba^fage, and followers of the army of Khi ^-t were 
captured, and the Great Kh an retreated discomfited before 
him. Suddenly Kashlu Kh 5n. the Tatar, who had come 
from Turkistan, fell upon Gur Kh an, attacked him, and 
made him captive ; and the whole of the dominions of 
Kh ita. * were left in the possession of Sultan Muhammad-i- 

made prisoner ; for no authentic account had been received, and the ambitious 
were ready to take advantage of it. 

As soon as he joined his army, messengers were sent out into all parts to 
intimate his safety ; and the Sulj^an returned to Khwarazm to prepare for a 
fresh campaign. It was on the occasion of the Sultan’s disappearance, that 
Kha rmtl of Hirat became disaffected, and began intriguing with the 

The troops on their retreat through their own territory slew and 

plundered their own people, and devastated the whole country until they 
reached BiliLsS-ghun, called Qhu-baligh* by the Mufijials. On reaching that 
city they Jound the gates closed against them, for the inhabitants made sure 
that Sul^Sn Mul^immad would annex that part, and that he must be following 
Gur Kha n’s troops with his army, and therefore refused to admit them. All 
the promises and oaths of Gur KhS n and his Wazfr were of no avail ; and the 
place was attacked and defended for sixteen days, in expectation of the arrival 
of the Kh waray.mt troops. At last it was taken and given up to plunder and 
massacre, which went on for tliree days and nights, and a vast amount of booty 
was taken by the troops. 

Two or three writers mention these occurrences immediaiely after the first 
defeat of Gur Sli 2 Ln’s troops, when Bintko was- taken ; but this is impossible, 
as, very shortly after the sacking of BilasSghun, Gur Khan was seised by 
KoJIak, and his dynasty terminated after it had lasted ninety-five years. The 
cause of it was this : — Gujr Kh an II. — for he was the s^ond of the name — was 
desirous of enriching himself and replenishing his coffers^ by making his nobles 
and chiefs disgorge the booty they had acquired by the sacking of BiUis&-gbQn 
and country round. ITiis caused great disorders, which Kojlak becoming 
aware of, and finding that Gur Kha n hadr been almost deserted by his troops, 
suddenly surrounded his camp. Kojlak treated him with respect, but pos- 
sessed himself of great part of his territory. This took place In 6lo H., and 
two years after Gur Shan was put fo death — some say he died. 

Most works are, more or less, defective with respect to the SuUibi’s cam- 
paigns against Gur Kh an, and dates are not often mentioned. The Raufat- 
u9-$afa only mentions one battle, others mentipn two ; but Guzfdah says there 
were three battles in all, but gives no details. Here, I regret to say, my 
excellent guide, Yafa-i, which gives full details of two battles, already men- 
tioned, becomes somewhat abrupt with respect to the affairs of Gur BLhan, and, 
possibly, there may be an hiatus in the MS., as, from the context, a third and 
more decisive battle is implied ; and it must have been after a third encounter 
that Bil&sa-ghiln was sacked,, and Kojlak was enabled to seize the person of 
Gur Kha n- The second encounter took place in 6io H., and Fa^ib-tf under 
the events of 612 H., mentions that, in that year, Sultiln Muhammad acquired 
sway over the wliole of Mawar-un-Nahr, which had continued in the possession 
of the infidels of ¥arii*‘Sllil 2 -t» and the Mughab, since Sul$2n Sanjar’s defeat. 
On the other hand,* however, most writers state that OOr Khfa was taken 
prisoner in 610 ii.» and died in 612 H. 

* Gross exaggeration, as shown by the notes. 
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Takish- The Sul(an of Samrkand, and the Afrasiyabt 
SuI^Sns, he directed should be removed from Skmrkand*, 
and some of them were martyred. 

From thence [Samrkand ?] Sultan Muhammad advanced 
into ’Irak, and the territories of ’Irak, A?arbaijan, and Firs 
fell into his hands. He took the Ata-bak Sa’d captive in 
battle, as has already been stated, and the Ata-bak Yuz-bak 
was likewise put to flight\ He placed his son, Sultan 

* All the copies, except one of the oldest, are minus the words “from Samr- 
Vand.” Our author inverts the order of most of the events of this reign, as 
the previous notes show. 

^ Our authdr, on a previous page, has mentioned the hostility existing 
between the ’Abbasf lUialifahs and Sultan Takia 2 i> Muhammad's father ; and 
the arrival in Qhur of ambassadors from Baghdad to negotiate with the 
brothers, Suljans £ihiya§-ud-D!n and Shihab-ud-Din, and his own father’s 
return to Baghdad along with them ; and, likewise, the Khalifeh’s continued 
enmity towards the son of Takigh also. No sooner had Sultan Takigh died, 
than the Sultiuis of Ghur and QJ^aznin hastened to take advantage of the 
Shalifah’s recommendation, notwithstanding our author’s absurd statement at 
{>^e 255* He was too orthodox a MusalmSn, of course, to mention such a 
horrid Circumstance as the Khaltfah, Un-Nafir’s, despatching an agent to the 
infidel Chingiz Ehlin, prior to the period of this expedition into *Ir&V* inciting 
him to make war upon Sul^Sln Muhammad — a Musalman, and of which faith 
he [Un-Nagir] was himself the patriarch and head ! It was upon this occasion 
that, fearing to send a letter, the communication addressed to the traitor 
Muhammad, Yalwaj, the minister of Chingiz, was written or rather tattooed 
[there is a precisely similar story in Herodotus] on the agent’s shaVen head. 
The hair was left to grow over it before he was despatched, lest even that 
mode of communication might be discovered. Among other causes of hostility 
was this : — The Sulpln’s flag, borne by the karwan of pilgrims to Makkah, was 
placed behind that of Jalal-ud-DIn, ^asan, of Alamut, the Mulilhidah heretic, 
lately turned orthodox ; and another was that the ]^alifah borrowed, so to 
speak, teveral Fida-ts [volunteers, or disciples rather, of the head of the 
MuUl^dahs are so called] from the former, intending to despatch them to 
assassinate the Sultan ; and had sent some of these disciples to murder the 
Sharif of Makkah, but, instead, they assassinated his brother. Further, when 
Sultan Mu]^ammad acquired possession of Qbazntn, after the death of Tlj-ud- 
Dfn, I>yal-duz [styled Yal-dhz, and Yal-duz by some], in 611-12 H., and 
gained possession of the treasury of the late Sultin Shihab-ud-Din, Ghurt. a 
document was found therein, from the Shalifah to the Qhiirfan Sultlns, urging 
them to hostility against him [Mu^iammad], which accounted for the persistent 
hostility of the brothers towards him, notwithstanding our author’s ridiculous 
statement referred to above. At length, in 613 h., the Sultan, having sufficient 
excuse, obtained the necessary decree from the chief ecclesiastic of his 
dominions, issued a proclamation to the effect that as long as a descendant of 
Fatixnah lived the Abbasfs had no right to the Shilaflit, and that the then 
was to be considered dethroned. His name was omitted from the 
Sbutbah and the coin, and the name of Sayyid ’Ala-ul>Mulk [some few call 
him ’Ala*ud-Dtn] of Tirmid, a lineal descendant of Irndm Husain, was inserted 
instead, and he was to be considered as the rightful Hialtfah. 


S 
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Rukn-ud-Dtn, styled ^iurt Shanastt. on the throne of 
’Ira^f, and appointed Ulugh Khan-i-Abl Muhammad, his 
Ata-bak and Lieutenant ; and the Maliks of Gh ur were 
directed to proceed into that territory*. 

Suljban Muhammad now left ’Irah, and set out on his 
return to Mawar-un-Nahr ; but, turning suddenly off from 

The Sultan assembled an army accordingly for the purpose of proceeding 
to Baghdad, ousting Un-Na^ir, and placing Sayyid ’Ala-ul-Mulk in his 
place. 

On reaching Damghan, Sul$an Muhammad found that the Ata-bak Sa'd» 
ruler of Fars, with an army, had reached Rai with hostile designs against the 
territory of TraV- He pushed on without delay, and at once attacked him. 
The troops of were broken and overthrown at the first onset, and Sa’d 

was taken prisoner. The Sultan was for putting him to death, but Sa’d, 
having made interest with the Malik of Zauzan, was admitted, through him, to 
the Sultan’s presence. Sa’d was released on the agreenoent to gjive up two of 
the strongest fortresses of Fars, one of which \vas I^takhur, and to pay one- 
fourth of the revenues as tribute. Fa$il)i-f states that this took place in 603 H. ; 
but Yafa-i and Guzidah say it happened in 613 H. ; while Rau^at-uf-^afa, 
Kh ula^at.ul-Akhbarf and some others, say in 614 H. It is somewhat strange 
that Sa’d did not attempt to shake off the yoke and break the treaty after the 
disasters which befell the Sultan soon after, if the two latter dates be the more 
correct. Sa’d made over his son Zangf as a hostage and was allowed to 
depart, as already related ; see page 176 and page 177, note 

At this same time the Ata-bak Yuz-bak, riiler of A^arbaijan, had also 
marched from that territory with the object of invading ’IraJ:, and had reached 
Hamadan. The Kh warazmf forces advanced against him, but, on their reach- 
ing Hamadan, Yuz-bak decamped. The Sultan’s nobles urged pursuit, but 
that monarch refused his sanction, saying that it would be a bad omen to take 
two kings in one year ; so Yuz-bak got safely back to his own territory. As 
soon as he did so, however, he sent envoys with rich presents to the Sultan, 
and acknowledged his sovereignty. 

In the meantime, the advance of the Sultan into ’Ira^ had filled Un-Na§ir 
and his people with terror. Un-Nafir despatched an agent to Hamadan to 
endeavour to deter him by remonstrances and threats, but found them of no 
use with the Sultan with 300,000 horse at his back, who was resolved to 
persist. When he reached the ^ulwan Pass [the town of Asad-abad] it was 
autumn, and, whilst there encamped, he encountered a heavy fall of snow, 
which rose even higher than the tent walls ; and nearly the whole of the cattle 
of his army, and a great number of men, perished. This was the first disaster 
he had ever met with, and he had to abandon the expedition and return to 
Hamadan. When the cold season drew towards a close, he thought it 
advisable to retrace his steps. He returned to Rai, and remained in that part 
for a little while to repair his losses and reorganize his forces, and arrange the 
affairs of that territory. He was on his return from thence, where he had left 
his son, Rukn-ud-Din, in charge of the government, when a messenger reached 
him from the governor of Utrar, intimating the arrival there of a number of 
Tatar spies, as he termed them, with a large amount of valuable property. 
For details sec farther on. 

* To serve with their contingents. They were subordinate then. 
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the banks of the river Jazar*, he pushed on towards Bamlan, 
and, suddenly and unawares, pounced upon Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Din ’All, son of S 3 m, ruler of Bamtan, seized him, and mar- 
tyred him, and then returned [to Kh warazm]. 

In the year 612 H., Sultan Muhammad advanced from 
MSwar-un-Nahr and came to Gh aznin^ and suddenly and 
unexpectedly possessed himself of the Ghaznin territories 
likewise. Sultan Taj*ud-Din, Yal-duz, retired towards 
Hindustan^ by the way of Sang-i-Surakh ; and the countries 
of Shaznin, Zawulistan, and Kabul, as far as the banks of 
the Sind, came under the jurisdiction of the Kh warazmt 
nobles. The Kh ’an-salSr [the Sewer of the imperial house- 
hold], Kuriz*, was stationed at Gh aznin ; and the countries of 
GJiur, ^^aznin, the Bilad-i-Dawar [Zamtn-i-Dawar], Jarum, 
and the throne of the two Sultans, Gh iyas-ud-Din, and 
Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, sons of Muhammad-i-Sam, was conferred, by 
the Sultan, upon his eldest son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, after which he himself returned to Mawar-un-Nahr. 

In the year 615 H., he pushed on towards Turkistan in 
pursuit of l^adr Kh an*, who was the son of Yusuf the 
Tatar, and penetrated as far as Yighur* [I-gJiur] of Tur- 
kistan, so far to the north, that he came under the North 
Pole, and reached a tract where the light of twilight did not 
disappear at all from the sight ; and, to the vision, in the 
direction of the north, the glow seemed merely to incline 
[change over] from the west to the east, and the light of 
dawn appeared and the day broke. 

The matter was accordingly referred to the -’Ulama and 
Muftis of Bujchara respecting the obligation to repeat the 
last prayer at night®, [question being asked] to this effect : — - 

• In most copies this part of the sentence is left out altogether- The name 
is also written Jowar. 

^ 1 -yal-duz [or Val-duz] was taken prisoner and put to death by I-yal-timish 
in 6ll H., before the Sulfan entered the Ghaznin territory. 

® This name differs considerably in some copies of the text. 

® There is no expedition against any ruler styled Kadr Kh an mentioned 
by other writers at this period, for it was in this very year that the Sultan fle<l 
from the Mughal invaders. Our author has evidently lost himself again. At 
page 254, he says the Sultan’s mother was the daughter of ^Cadr £ 2 ]|in of 
^Cifchajc, and he, incorrectly, .styles the governor of Utrar by the same name ; 
and thus no less than three ijCadr Khans ajre mentioned. 

^ All the copies of the text are somewhat at variance here with respect to 
this name; but it is mentioned again farther on, and is quite plain in several copies. 

* Prayer before retiring to rest, repeated some two or three hours after sunset. 

S 2 
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As the light of twilight did not disappear at all, whether 
the prayer before sleep was necessary or not ? They, 
with one accord, wrote a reply, that the prayer before 
sleep was not necessary, when the prescribed time for it 
could not be found with the people inhabiting such region*. 

l^adr Kha n, the Tatar, having* in this expedition been 
overcome, the calamity of the infidels of Ch in arose, and 
the darkness of the night of sedition and tumult showed 
its head from the mantle-collar of actuality, and was the 
beginning of dire misfortunes to the true faith, and 
the commencement of calamities and afflictions upon the 
Muhammadan people. That circumstance occurred after 
this manner : — Qhingiz Kh an, the Mughal, had a son, the 
eldest of all his sons, Tushi^ by name. At this time, this 

• Having noticed in the month of June at St. Petersburg that the light 
did not leave the sky during the whole night, and being desirous of discovering 
as nearly as possible how far north of the Stimuli the Sultan may really have 
penetrated, as the territory taf Taraz is the most northern tract reached by the 
Sul$&n, according to Yafa-t, I referred the paragraph to the Rev. Robert 
Main, M.A., Radcliffe Observer, at Oxford; and to the kindness of that 
gentleman 1 am much indebted for the following explanation : — 

** It is usually considered tliat twilight exists as long as the sun is not more 
than l8® below the horizon, and hence we shall readily find that the lou^esi 
latitude which will have twilight all night, at midsummer, will be 48^ 3<y 
(= sun’s solstitial N. P, D. — i8® — 66® 3<y— 18®). As we go northwards, of 
course the twilight will continue longer, till, at the Arctic circle, the sun does 
not set on midsummer-day. 

•• 1 presume, therefore, that the Sultan’s expedition was towards the north, 
and the time not far from midsummer ; and, from the expressions used, he must 
have been getting into rather high latitudes, where the sun, after dipping for a 
little while, would soon transfer the twilight glow from the west to the east. It 
would appear also that the Sultan and his army had never seen this phenomenon 
before, by their apparent surprise at it, and by his sending for advice con- 
cerning the evening prayer.” 

From the above remarks it would also further appear, that Sultan Muham- 
mad could not have had any people in his army who had ever been so far 
north before, and he and they were so much surprised that they concluded [or, 
rather, our author concluded] that they must be “ under the North Pole.” It 
also seems strange that he should see the necessity of writing to Bukhara for 
advice*, since we might suppose that the people of SihwSrazm would have been 
aware of the fact of this phenomenon. 

The t«litory of Jaraz lies between 46® and 49® N. lat. 

^ Also calM J ujt. This affair took place a considerable time after the mer- 
chants had been put to death, and subsequefit to the Sul^Sn’s return from ’Irak* 
and, of course, our author has put it before. See note *, page 272. Whilst delaying 
at Samrkand, intimation was brought to Sul[in Muhammad that Tuk-Tughan, 
one of the chiefs of TurkisUin, of the tribe of Takrtt, was retreating before the 
Mughals towards ](^arft-]^uram, the locale of the ^afikult tribe^ and that he. 
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TQsh^* by command of Qhingiz Kh an, his father, had come 
out of the territory of Ch in, in pursuit of an army of 
TatSrs, and SultSn Muhammad, from Mawar-un-Nahr 
and Kllur3.sSn, had likewise pushed on in the same direc- 
tion ; and the two armies fell in with each other. 

A battle ensued between them, and the fighting, 
slaughter, struggle, and conflict, continued and was main- 
tained from the beginning of the day until the time of 

with some troops, bad turned his steps in the direction of Jund. The Sultin 
now moved from SamrVand towards Jund, by way of Bukh^rSl, to guard his 
own territory, and prevent their entering it ; but, hearing that they were pur^ 
sued by a numerous army of Chingiz Elian’s, under the leadership of his 'son, 
JQ|t or Tus 2 |^» the SuU^in again returned to Samr^and, and taking with him the 
remainder of his forces, previously left there, advanced with great pomp at the 
head of a large force to Jund, thinking, as the author from whom a portion of 
these extracts are taken says, “ to bring down two birds with one arrow.” [In 
the meantime, in 615 H., Kojlak had been overthrown by Chingiz, and slain.] 
He pushed on [from Jund] until he reached a place in Kafthshar, l3ring 
between two small rivers, where evidences of a late conflict, in the shape of 
fresh blood and numerous dead bodies, were ditevered. Search \^as made, 
and one among those who had fallen was discovered to be still alive. From 
information gained from the wounded man, it was found that Chingiz Kh an*a 
troops had there overtaken Tuh*Tu^ian and his followers, who had been 
defeated and put to the sword, after which Jujt and his Mughals had set out 
to rejoin his father. Hearing also that the Mughals had only marched that 
very day, the Sulj^&n pushed on, and by dawn the next morning came up with 
them, and at once prepared to engage them. The Mughal leaders were not 
willing to fight, saying that they had been sent in pursuit of prey, which they 
had already entrapped, and had not permission from Chingiz EJian, but that 
they could not retire if the Sul^ftn should attack them ; and, at the same time, 
advised that he should not make matters worse than they were already between 
himself and Chingiz Sh^n, by any fresh act of hostility. Sultan Mul^mmad’s 
good star was on the wane, and he attacked the Mughals, who stood their 
ground manfully. The right wings of either army, as is often the case in 
eastern as it has frequently been in western battles, broke their respective 
opponents, and the Mughals at last attacked the Sull 3 .n*s centre, and forced it 
back some distance. The Sultan was in some danger, when his gallant son, 
JaUll-ud-Dtn, who had been victorious on the right, charged the Mughals in 
ilank, and saved the centre from defeat. The fight was maintained with great 
obstinacy until night came, when each army retired to a short distance, con- 
fronting each other. The MugJ^ls lighted an immense number of fires to 
deceive the Shwarazmts, and decamped quietly during the night, and set out 
to join the camp of Chi ngiz, who was hastening his preparations for the 
invasion of the Sul|Sn*s territories. The Sullen halted on the fieUI^#Mr a few 
days, and, after this occurrence, his mind, already much changed, appears to 
have given way entirely ; and, having with his own eyes witnessed the vigour 
and tenacity of the Muglials, he became filled with apprehensions and 
misgivings, and retreated to Sami'ljEand without attempting anything more. 
Irresolution and bewilderment now marked all his proceedings. For further 
particulars, see page 274 and note 
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evening prayer, and the ranks of both the armies assumed 
the form of a circle. The right wing of the Musalman 
forces routed the left wing of the inhdels, and pursued after 
them ; while the right wing of the Mughal infidels routed 
the left wing of the army of Islam and pursued it, and, in 
this manner, the armies assumed the form of a circle. This 
battle was maintained from the dawn of day ; and, when 
night came, the two armies separated from each other, and 
withdrew to a short distance. There was a small stream of 
water between them ; and the two armies halted, facing 
each other, on the banks of that stream and bivouacked. 
When the morning broke [it was found] that the Mughal 
army had marched away. They had lighted great fires, 
and had decamped, and left them burning. 

Sultan Muhammad having thus witnessed and beheld 
with his own eyes, in this encounter, the warlike feats, the 
activity, and the efforts of the Mughal forces, the next day 
retired from that place ; and fear and dread of them took 
possession of his heart and mind, and he never again came 
against them. This was one of the causes of the miseries 
and troubles which befell the people of Islam. 

The second reason was this. When Chingiz Kh an broke 
out into revolt in the land of Ch in, and Tamghaj, and the 
Greater* Turkistan, and Altun Kh an of Tamghaj. who was 
sovereign of Upper Turkistan, and the lineal monarch of 
l^ara Kh ita-i *, was overcome by him, and the territories of 
Tamghaj, Tingit, and Yighur [I-ghur], and Tatar, all fell 
into his hands ; the news of these successes having come to 
the hearing of Sultan Muhammad, his mind became filled 
with ambition [for the possession] of Chin, and he became 
desirous of obtaining authentic information respecting the 
forces of the Mu gh als. and the condition of Chingiz Kh an. 
Accordingly, the most excellent Sayyid, Baha-ud-Din, 
Razi^, with a party of other persons, were despatched on a 

® Or, Upper Turkistan ; the onginal word will serve for either. 

® For our author^s further and more detailed account of Ghingiz Kh an*s 
proceedings, see last Section of this work. 

7 Probably Ahmad, Kh ujand t. is the person whom our author has mistaken 
here ; but I am rather inclined to think that this “excellent Sayyid” can be 
no other than the Badr-ud-Din referred to by Guzidah, who was the chief 
Diwan in Sultan Muhammad’s service, and who became suspicious and dis- 
affected on some account or other, and fled and took service ^dth Qliingiz. 
For account of further proceedings of this arch-traitor, sec note *, page 274. 
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mission to Chtn*; and, when these agents reached that 
country, Qiingiz JQ^an sent trustworthy and confidential 
persons of his own, bearing numerous rarities as presents 
to Sultan Muhammad. 

I heard from the Sayyid Baha-ud-Din — the mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him !— [who said :— ] “ When we reached 
the presence of Qiingiz Khan, the accursed, the Wazir of 
Tamghaj, and the son and the uncle of Altun Khan, were 
and we were summoned. Then, turning his 
face towards them, Chingiz said : — * Behold, my affairs and 
my sovereignty have attained to such a pitch of grandeur. 

Be this as it may, our author differs wholly from other writers here. I have 
only space for a few detaUs. A person named Ahmad, a merchant of Khu- 
jand, and two others, with a considerable quantity of merchandize suitable for 
the purpose, set out for the great camp of Chiqgiz ffijan. At this time he had 
reduced under his yoke most of the nomad tribes of Mughalistan and Turkistan 
—Tatars, Mughals, i-ghurs, and others— and a portion of Chin and Ma-chtn. 
TTie merchants were well received and liberally treated. Subsequently, Ch ingiz 
directed his sons, the great nobles, and others, to despatch servants of their 
own with merchandize into the territory of Suljan Muhammad, to accompany 
Ahmad of Khujand and the others on their return journey. A large party of 
merchants, numbering about 450, Musalmans it is stated, left Chingiz Kh$n*s 
territory with property of immense value, and set out, accordingly, for the 
Sulj^an s dominions. At the same time, Chingiz Kha n sent three agents of his own 
to the Sultan, intimating the despatch of these traders with the object of pur- 
chasing merchandize suitable for his camp ; and, further, to state that he had 
r^uced the refractory around him to subjection and considerable tracts under 
his sway, ^and that, in place of estrangement and distrust, intercourse and 
confidence might arise between them ; that merchants and traders might be 
free to go and come ; that their subjects and dominions might be secure 
and open to each other’s people ; and that they might aid and assist each 
other under any circumstances that might arise. When they reached Utrar 
on the Sthun, the frontier capital of the Sultan’s dominions in that direction, 
the governor, Anial-juV by name, a kinsman of the Sultan’s mother, who bore 
the title of dja-tr Khan [not ^Cadr Khi-n, as our author states], being offended 
at the impertinence of one of Ahmad Khujandi’s party, — said to have been a 
Hindu — ^who addressed'him in too familiar a style ; and his cupidity likewise 
being excited by the arrival of all this treasure and valuable property brouglit 
by the merchants, sent off a messenger to the Sultan, announcing tlie aiTival 
of a number of spies of the Tatar, Qhingiz, on their way into Iran, and asked 
permission to put them to death and confiscate their property. 

The Sultan, whose mind was already disquieted at the successes of Chingiz, 
deceived by the perfidious message of Gh a-ir Kh an, and his temper still nifilcd 
at the disaster he had so lately sustained, without tliouglit or consideration 
most unfortunately gave his consent. The merchants, numbering about 450 
MusalmSns, including Chingiz’s messengers, were put to death, with the 
exception of one person, who eventually escaped, and told the tale to Chingiz ; 
and the whole of their property was confiscated. 

^ Most of the MSS. are defective here, and do not contain the last sentence. 
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that the monarch of the [empire of the] setting sun has 
sent envoys unto me.’ In short,” said the Sayyid, •' when 
he sent us away, he requested that envoys on both sides, 
and merchants, and karwans, should constantly come and 
go, and bring and take away with them choice descriptions 
of arms, cloths, and stuffs, and other articles of value and 
elegance of both empires ; and that between the two 
monarchs a permanent treaty should be maintained.” 

He despatched merchants along with the envoys of 
Sultan Muhammad, with about five hundred camel-loads 
of gold, silver, silks, and targhu [a description of woven 
silk of a red colour], together with other precious and 
valuable commodities, that they might trade with them. 
They entered the territory of Islam by way of Utrar. 

At that place, there was a governor named Kadr Kh an*, 
and he sent an account to Sultan Muhammad respecting 
the importance and value of the merchandize ; and solicited 
permission from him, in a perfidious manner, to stop the 
party of merchants. Having obtained permission to do so, 
he seized the envoys and the whole of the merchants, and 
slew them, and took possession of all their property, and 
sent it to the Sultan’s presence. Of that party, there was 
one person, a camel-driver, who had gone to one of the 
[public] hot baths, and he succeeded in making his escape 
by way of the fire place. He, having taken to the wilds, 
returned back to Chin, and made Chingiz acquainted with 
the perfidious conduct of Kadr Kh an of Utrar and the 
slaughter of the party'. 

Chingiz Khan prepared to take revenge*; and he caused 

• For his correct name and title, see preceding note At page 254, yadr lCh Sti 
is said, by our author, to have been the name of the ruler of l^if^aV, and, at 
page 267, we have another ^[adr Bian, son of Yusuf the Tatar. This is a i/iird. 

‘ From our author’s account of the putting the merchants to death, one 
would imagine that Chingiz 2£han ivii/iaui the least €i€lay, but a con- 

siderable time elapsed between that unrortiinate act and the appearance of the 
Mughals before Utrar. The first took place in 614 H., and the second in 
616 if. 

* As soon as Chingiz became aware of this outrage, he despatched an 

envoy [some say, envoys] calling for redress for Gha-ir perfidy, and 

demanding that the latter should be delivered over to him, to punish according 
to the Muhammadan law of ; but, as Gha-ir Khan was related to many 

of the chief othcers of his troops, the Sultan was powerless to comply, even 
had be so desired, and, in an evil hour, gave orders to put the envoy to death 
likewise. The rage of Chingiz knew no bounds : he collected his troops to 
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the forces of Ch tn and Turkistan to be got ready for that 
purpose. Trustworthy persons have related, that, at the 
place where he then was, seven* hundred banners were 
brought forth, and under every banner one thousand horse- 
men were arrayed. Every ten horsemen were directed to 
take with them three dried* Mughali sheep, and an iron 
cauldron ; and he set out on his way. 

From the place where Qljingir, was at this period, to the 
boundary of Utrar, was a three months’ journey through 
the wilderness ; and, along with his hosts, he despatched 
horses, mares, and geldings, without number, to supply 
them with milk, and for riding. The journey through the 
wilds was got over in a short time*, and he issued forth on 
the Utrar frontier ; and that fortress and city was taken, and 

take revenge, and, according to a few authors, even despatched another envoy 
to announce his coming ; but he took care in the first place to quell all dis- 
orders in his own dominions. 

The Sultan having dis^^osed of the affairs of ’IraV; and having left his son, 
Rukn-ud-Din, in charge of the government of the province — nominally, it 
must be understood, for Rukn-ud-Dfn was only in his fifteenth year — set out 
for the purpose of proceeding into Mawar-un-Nahr. On reaching Nfak^pCir, 
on the 8th of Sha%vwal. 614 H., contrary to his wont, he gave himself up to 
wine and women. After delaying there more than a month, on the loth of 
ShabSn, he marched to Bukhara ; and, it being spring, pitched his tents in the 
pleasant meads near that city. Having given himself up to pleasure there also 
for some time, he assembled the troops of that part, and determined to move 
against K.ojlak, who had been extending his dominions to the territories 
towards the head of the Sfhun, and marched to Samr^and, after reaching 
which the same infatuated course of pleasure was followed. It was at this time 
that, hearing of the movement of TuV-Tughan [the TaknS Khtn of some 
European authors and translators] of the tribe of Makrtt, the Sultan advanced 
towards Jund, and the engagement with the troops of diingiz took place, 
which our author has related, out of its proper order, at page 268. For a 
correct account of that battle see note ^ to the page referred to. 

• In two or threecopies “three,” but seven hundred is the more correct number. 

< Sheep’s or goat’s fleih salted and dried in the sun, called “landaey” by 
the Afghans. 

» One or two copies of the text have “ in three months,” but the majority 
have “in a short time.” UtriU: was, however, taken after yfoe nfontks. When 
the Sultan retired to Samr^and, after the encounter with Tuahf* he had a force 
of 400^000 men. The greater part of these was Idft in Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Turkistan ; 5O1OOO men were detached to Utrir to jom Gha*ir Kh an ; and 
when report followed report of the advance of Chingiz, 10,000 more were sent 
to reinforce Qha .tr Shin, under the Qajib, ]fj:aiajah. On reaching Utrar, 
Ckingia pwdied on to BuUiSrS, after leaving a force to invest the fotincr place, 
which was not the first that vras captured, as our author malces it appear. 
Fa«ib.i says he reached it on the last day of ^t-^iijah, 6i6 H., and entered it 
the following day. 
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the whole of the inhabitants were martyred. From thence 
Qhingiz KMn marched towards Bukhara ; and, on the day of 
the Festival of the Sacrifice*, loth of the month Zt-Hijjah, 
in the year 6i6 H., he captured the city, and martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants, put the 'Ulama to the sword, 
and gave the libraries of books to the flames. They have 
related that the Imam-zadah, Rukn-ud-Din — the mercy of 
the Almighty be upon him ! — ^when they were martyring 
him, repeated the following lines : — 

** I said» that my heart said, * It is murder committed by us 

I said, my soul said, that * It is the carrier away of us.’ 

I said, that *Thy powerful dog has fallen on me.’ 

It [my soul ?] said, * Thou shouldst not draw breath, for it is brought upon 
oux^ves ” 

Chingiz Kha n, after the catastrophe of the city of 
Bukhara, marched towards Samrkand, in which city Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, had stationed 6o,cxx:> horse, 
fully equipped and furnished *, consisting of different races 
of Turks, Gh uris. and Kh uras'anis. together with the Maliks 
and troops of Ghur, who were all included among that 
body of troops. After a few days, on the loth of the 
month of Muharram, 617 H., Samrkand was also captured, 
and the whole of the inhabitants were martyred . 

^ Abraham’s offering up of his son Isaac. 

y That is “ it [viz, this fact] is murder committed by us,” in the sense, as it 
were, “we have done for ourselves.” 

* These four lines are with difficulty translatable or intelligible, nor do the 
various texts enlighten us. Generally it seems a mere amplification of “we’re 
undone,” or “ I’m undone.” The first two lines are apparently the expression 
of the inner consciousness. The third line is the man’s summary judgment. 
The fourth line is the reproof of conscience again, that he should spare his 
words. The latter part of the second line might be translated “the tearer of 
our curtain [honour].” 

* Yafa-f says the Sultan only left 30,000 men to garrison Bukhlra, and that 
110,000, among whom were some of the greatest of his nobles and leaders, 
were left at Samrkand ; and that 60,000 Tajiks [the forces of Qhur], each of 
them a Rustam in valour, were stationed in other fortresses. 

‘ When the Sul|an left Samrkand, dispirited and hopeless, he set out, by 
way of Na khah ab. towards TCh iira-san. As he proceeded, he told the people of 
the places he passed by the way, to shift for themselves and provide for their 
own safety. Swift messengers were also despatched to Khwarazm, to tell his 
mother, to take with her all his family and effects, and proceed towards Mazan- 
daran. Before doing so she caused all the state prisoners there, and such as 
were supposed ambitious of sovereignty, to be cast into the Jt^un. See page 279. 

The Suljan’s apprehensions and irresolution caused the utmost confusion in 
all ablate affairs ; and, as if tins was not enough, some astrologers began to 
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When the accounts of these disasters came to the hearing 
of Suljtan Muhsimmad, the forces, then along with him 
before the gates of Baljch, consisted almost entirely of 
Tatar and S^i^a-t troops, whilst his own old soldiers and 
vassals had been left behind by him in Mawar-un-Nahr ; 
and those people, on whom the most implicit trust and 
confidence could be placed, were also all away in those 
parts. The troops who were along with him [now] conspired 
together to seize him, and to make that act of perfidy and 
treachery the means of their own deliverance ; and, having 
seized the Sultan, to take him and deliver him over as an 
offering to £liingiz Khan*. 

declare that the stars prognosticated his downfall, and that he would be unable 
to apply himself to any measures for effective opposition to the enemy. His 
chief men and his sagest ministers were paralyzed at all these misfortunes. 
The most experienced among them in the world's affairs urged that it was 
hopeless to attempt to preserve any hold over Mawar-un^Nahr, but that the 
utmost efforts should be directed to the preservation of Kh urasan and ’IraV ; 
to concentrate all his available forces, and raise the whole people to arms ; to 
make the Jtbun their ditch, and defend the line of that river. Others, craven- 
hearted, advised his going to Qhaznm, there to raise troops and make a stand, 
and, if unsuccessful, make Hindustan his rampart. The latter advice the 
Sul^SUi proposed to follow, and he came as far as Balkh with this object, when 
*Imad-ul-Mulk, who had great influence over him, arrived from *lra]^, from 
Rukn-ud-Din, the Sudan’s son. Tmad-ul-Mulk, who was a native of that 
part, advised the Sultan to retire into TraV, and assemble the forces of that 
ountry to oppose the Mughals. The Sudan's eldest son, Jalal-ud-Dfn, who 
had often before entreated his father to adopt vigorous measures, now again 
protested, and entreated his father to concentrate his troops, as far as lay in his 
power, and advance to .meet the enemy ; but, if his heart would not permit 
him to do so, to proceed into TraV* and leave the troops with him, that he 
might hasten to the frontier and attack the invading hordes, and see what 
Providence willed, that he himself, at least, might be exonerated before men. 
** If fortune favour me,” he said, *‘1 will carry off the ball of desire with the 
Chaugan of Divine aid ; but, if fortune favours me not, neither will the finger 
of reproach be pointed at us, nor the tongue of maletliction curse ; and the 
world will not be able to say : — ‘ They have collected taxes and tribute from 
us for so long, and at a time like this they renounce our affairs, and abandon 
us to be captive to infidels.' ” This counsel he continued to urge, and burned 
to receive his father’s consent. All was of no avail : the Suljan's panic was so 
great that the sage advice of his son was considered the mere lispings of an 
infant. 

* The Sultan left Balkh with the object of retiring into ’Ir&V ; and with this 
intention was encamped on the bank of the Tirmid river [the Jlfeun], when 
news of the fall of BnkbSrii reached him, and, very soon after, that of SamrV.and 
also. He now gave up all hopes of preserving his dominions. The majority 
of the troops with him then -and they were not numerous, and were in a 
disorganized state— were Turks of the tribe of his mother .and her kinstnen, 
eaiM Crantan ; and, during the confusion and distraction which had now arisen. 
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One of the party, however, presented himself before 
Sultan Mubammad, and told him all about the plot. The 
Sultan kept his own counsel ; and, at night, he left the 
camp, in order to test beyond a doubt the perfidy of the 
conspirators. At midnight the party drew near to the 
imperial pavilion, formed a cordon about it, and completely 
surrounded it. Not finding him within the tent, they came 
upon the camp at that untimely hour*, and the whole army 
fell into utter disorder and confusion. Sultan Mubammad 
was forced to fly, and set out towards Nishapur, and wrote 
mandates to the Amirs and Maliks in every part of his 
dominions, commanding them to put the fortresses of 
ly^warazm, Gbur, Kh urasan, and ’Irak in a posture of 

they conspired against him. One of the Su 1 $ 3 n*s ovni ministers, the DfwSm, 
Badr-ud-Din, previous to this, had fled, and had entered the service of Ch ingiz. 
Not satisfied with this, he had forged letters, as though the Sul|iLn’$ nobles had 
written, tendering their services to the Mughal chief, and urging him to hostility 
against their sovereign ; and also forged replies, as coming from Chingiz, 
promising them aid and assistance. These letters were made over to a spy, with 
instructions to let them fall into the hands of the Sultan’s trusted followers. This 
caused suspicion to arise between the Sultan and his nobles ; and, having been 
warned by one of them of the meditated treachery of the troops, he left his 
pavilion that very night, and changed his place of repose. The mutinous 
troops, in the night, took to their bows, and the next morning the pavilion was 
found like a sieve from the holes made by the volleys of arrows discharged 
into it. Finding, however, that the Sultan was safe, and their object dis- ► 
covered, these disaffected troops dispersed, and Anally joined Chingiz. The 
Sul$an now began to suspect his nobles, along with him, and they were mostly 
sent away, on some duty or other ; and he then set out for Nishapur with all 
haste, and the greater pwirt of his forces dispersed. On the way, he urged the 
people of the places he passed through, to see to their fortifications and means 
of defence, which filled them with perplexity and fear, and rendered easy matters 
difficult. On reaching Kalat, near Tus, he was induced -to consent to make a 
stand there — it is a place of great strength, the upper part of which was said 
to be seven leagues round, and capable of an energetic defdice [it is a valley, 
so to say, enclosed within lofty hills ; Nadir considered the position so strong 
that he deposited his treasures there] — and to erect fortifications there. Some 
of the Sultan’s effects were removed thither accordingly, and provisions were 
collected. This, however, was also abandoned ; and, on the I2th of $afar, 
617 H., the Sul|an reached Ntsh^^pur, where he abandoned himself to pleasure 
— if such can be so called — more than ever, for he considered that fate was 
against him, and all state affairs were abandoned. Whilst thus occupied news 
reached him, in the following Rabt’-ubAkhir, that an army of Mughals under 
Yamah Nu-yan, Sabtie, and Taghajar [some authors say Jabah Nu-yan, 
Swfdae Bahadur, and TuVjar ; the first some European authors call “Hubbe”], 
and other leaders, had, after the fall of BukkarS, crossed the at Tirmiz, 

in Rabt’-ul-Awwal, in pursuit of him. He -left NfshSpur without delay, and 
fled by way of Isfarafn to Rai. 

* The words “at that untimely hour” arc contained in one MS. only. 
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defence ; and throughout the empire of Islam disorder arid 
tumult arose. 

Ch ingiz Kh an, having received information of the dis- 
organization and dissolution of the army of Sultan 
Muhammad, after the capture of Samr^and, nominated a 
force of 60,000 Mughal horse, which was placed under the 
command of two Mughals. chiefs of high rank, one of 
whom was Yamah Nu-tn, and the other Sahudah Bahadur, 
to proceed in pursuit of the Sultan. When this force had 
passed over the river [Jihun], the Sultan retired from 
NtshapOr. and set out towards' Mazandaran, and his camp 
was pitched at the top of the Darah or Pass of Tamisliah\ 
when the Mughal troops came upon him. The Sultan was 
obliged to fly from thence, and entered the hills on foot, and 
got away ; and, going from one range of hills to another, 
entered Mazandaran*. The son of the chief of MazandarSn, 

♦ Only a single copy of the texts collated gives this name correctly. 

• Any one reading the above would in^aglne that the Sultan proceeded 

from Nfah^ipur into Mazandaran, but such was not the case ; he took a 
much longer circuit, as already shown. When he reached Rai news came to 
him from Sliurasian that a strange army had reached it, which report made 
him regret the haste he had shown in coming into *Ira|c. He left Rai accord- 
ingly, and proceeded to the fortress of ^fazwin [some say ](pirun], at the foot 
of which his son, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, was encamped , with an army of 30,000 
The SultSn sent his other son, Qhiyas-ud-Dfn, and his mother, and 
some of the ladies of his family, to the fortress of ^Carun-dujz for safety, and 
his own mother and the rest of the family to I-lal, a fortress of Mizandaran. 
He was advised by the Amirs of 'Iraljt to take shelter at Sllimn-koh, and there 
concert measures and assemble troops, and oppose the Mughal army which 
was in pursuit of him.’ Again he declined, saying that it was not safe, and 
could not be defended against the Mughkls ; and this disheartened his followers 
stdl more. He was 'advised by some to start that very hour. Between 
Lurist&n and Firs, they smd, was a range of mountains, called Tang-Talu, 
after they had passed which they would enter a rich country, and could take 
shelter there, collect troops, and, in case the Mughals should arrive, be ready 
to encounter them. Whilst considering this advice, which he thought good, 
news arrived from Rai of the Mughals having reached it ; and now his followers 
began to desert him, as is the nature of the world, and to seek their own safety 
and interests. - Almost deserted, the unfortunate monarch set out with hU son, 
Jalal-ud-Dtn, and unth scarcely any followers, for the fortre.ss of yirun-dujz, 
whither he had previously sent Qh*ya§-ud-Din and his mother and the ladies 
of his family. On the way he was actually overtaken by the Mughal advance ; 
but the smallness of his party led to their not recognizing him. They gave 
them, however, a volley of arrows, which wounded the Suljtan’s horse, but it 
brought him safely to ^ffirun. He only stayed one day, and, after providing a 
fresh horse, made off in thp direction of Baghdad. The Mughals .appeared 
before ^pirun, which they attacked, and fighting went on as long as they 
thought the SuUIn was there ; but, finding this was not the case, and that he 
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who had Joined him, was in attendance on the Sultan, and 
his own son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mahg-barni, was also 
with him. Sukan Muhammad embarked on the Sea of 
Khurz [the Caspian], and for a considerable time he 
continued on an island therein, in distress and affliction. 

had set out towards Baghdad, they followed on his tracks. They came up 
with a small body of his party, who acted as a rear-guard, and slew them ; but 
the Sul|^ having changed his route — he had found shelter in a fortress — they 
missed him, and at last gave up the pursuit. Having remained a few days at 
the latter place, the Sul(an set out towards Gilan, and then on to Asdar, 
where what remained of his treasures was lost. He then 'entered the district 
of Amul. His family had reached that part, and had taken shelter in its 
strongholds. The Mugh^ils were in pursuit, however ; and he, having con- 
sulted with the chief men of those parts, it was determined that the Siiljan 
should seek refuge for a time in one of the islands of the Sea of Khurz, named 
Ab-i-Sugun. 

[A few words may not be out of place here respecting this island and its name. 
An old writer states that it was the name of an island [one of several], and of 
a small town of Tabaristan, in the district of Astarabad, three days’ journey 
from Gurgan or Gurgan, called Jurjan and Jurjan by Muhammadans, who 
change the to y’j according to the ’Arabic custom ; and that it was also 
the name of a considerable river, which formerly came from Khwarazm [the 
Oxus ; but more probably the river of Gurgan or Jurjan], and fell into the Sea 
of Khurz— the Caspian. When this river approaches the sea, it flows very 
slowly and quietly ; hence its name, Ab-i-Sugun, the tranquil or quiet river. 
Some, however, s^y the place where the river enters the sea was called by this 
name. The islands in question, for there were several, were situated near the 
river’s mouth. That on which the Sultan took refuge, and where he died, has 
long since been swallowed up by the sea. The Introduction of the 2 ^ar- 
Namah says the sea is called Ab-i-Sugun, and the island on which the Sul$an 
took shelter, Ab-gun]. 

The Sultan, having taken shelter on one of them, moved occasionally, for 
safety’s sake ; and well he did, for a party of Mughals did actually come to the 
first island in search of him after he had left it. The army of Mughals under 
Yamah Nu-yan and others, who had reached Rai in pursuit of him, had returned 
on not finding him there, and invested the fortresses of JfiaTun and I-lal, in 
whidi his mother and wives and children had taken refuge, and soon took 
them. The males were all slaughtered, even the infants, and the females were 
sent to Chingiz’s camp. The thoughts of the dishonour of the females of his 
family, the slaughter of his children and his servants, and the miseries of his 
country, afflicted him to such a degree that he died of a broken heart, and in 
great misery, in one of the islands above mentioned, and was there buried. So 
great was the distress of the party, that his son, Jalal-ud Dtn, could not 
procure even a winding-sheet to bury him in, and he had to be consigned to the 
grave in part of the apparel which he had on at the time of his death. Sub- 
sequently, however, Jalal-ud-Dtn removed his father’s remains from the island 
to the fortress of Ardas [?]. The Mughals, some time aficr, gained possession 
of this place likewise, and they exhumed his remains, and burnt them. That 
the Sultan died on his way to Kh warazm is like many other of our author’s 
.statements. He never left the island alive. His death filled Islam with 
distress ; and this event took place in SJhaww^I, 617 H. 
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The Mughal troops, not finding the Sultan in the pro- 
vinqe of Mazandaran, passed out of it, and entered Tra|p, 
on which Sultan Muhammad, with the few horsemen who 
still continued with him, left the island ; but he was 
prostrated with disease of the bowels, and melancholy 
supervened, and he became quite out of his mind. He urged 
his son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnt, saying : — “ En- 
deavour to take me to Khw arazm ; for from thence was the 
commencement of oar dominion.” These lines, also, he 
often repeated : — 

** When men become distracted about their own aflfairs^ 

Than that, it will be better that the thread of life were sever’d.*’ 

When his disease increased, he was totally unable to ride 
on horseback, and camels were procured for him j and he 
was placed in a camel-litter, and they sent him off towards 
Kh warazm. He died on the road, in the year 617 H. : and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din brought his father’s remains to 
Khw arazm. and buried them by the side of Sultan Takish. 
his father. Sultan Muhammad’s reign extended over a 
period of twenty-one years. May the mercy of God and 
His pardon be on him ! 


XI, ^fUTB-UD-DlN ARZALC SHAH. SON OF MUHAMMAD, SON 
OF TAKISH. khwarazm SHAH.- 

^utb-ud-Din, was the son of Sukan Muhammad, and 
his mother was a kinswoman of his father’s mother, and of 
the family of ]Kadr Khan of Kifchah ; and he was the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Khwarazm*. 

When the calamities consequent on the irruption of 

« The name of this young prince is written in various ways — not only in our 
author’s text, but also by other writers — Azila^* Arzalf, Dzla^, Arzalu, and 
Arzallt: ; the last seems the most correct. Certain it is that he was not heir- 
apparent to the Khwarazmi empire. The word gbah or Suljan affixed to his 
other name signifies that it was not his title as sovereign, but merely one of his 
names. Other writers, with whom I am acquainted, do not account him as a 
ruler at all. It was through the influence of Turkan Sb^tun, Sultan Mubam- 
mad’s mother, that this boy, of very ordinary intellect, was set up at ShwS- 
razm, during Jalal-ud-Dfn’s absence with his father. Arzala^’s supporters 
imagined, that, in case Jalal-ud-Dtn should ascend the throne and establish his 
power, they would not be permitted to do as they liked, as was likely to be 
the case with Arzalab Suljan as sovereign ; and, as long as their objects were 
gained, they cared nothing for their country. Under such circumstances, it is 
not suqjrising that the Mu dials met with little or no opposition. 
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Cliingiz Khan arose, and Sultan MuJtiammad was obliged 
to fly from the banks of the Jihun and the vicinity 
of Balls]}, and retired to Nishapur. the grandmother of 
Arzalu Shah, the mother of Sultan Muhammad^, and the 
people of Khwarazm. the Maliks, and the Amirs, con- 
certed' together, and raised Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalu Shah, to 
the throne of Khwarazm. and the whole of them applied 
themselves to his service. 

The Sultans and Maliks, from both the east and west, 
and of the countries of Iran and Turan, who were 
imprisoned at Kh warazm. were all drowned in the Jihun ; 
and not one of them was left alive,. by the time that one of 
the sons of Cl^ingiz ly^an. Tush! by name, with a numerous 
army, from* Mawar-un-Nahr, was nominated to march into 
Turkistan and Khw arazm* and arrived before the gates of 
the latter-named city. 

As Arzalu Shah did not possess the power to oppose 
him, he took along with him* his dependents, his sisters, 
and mothers*, the ladies of the Haram of Sultan Mu]iammad, 
his father, together with the Khudawandah-i-Jahan, his 
father’s mother, and brought them into Tabaristan and 
Mazandar&n, and threw himself into the fortress of Lai in 
Tabaristan*. 

y Turkan Shatun, the consort of Takish* the strong-minded woman, who 
roasted lier husband. 

* All the copies of the text collated, with one exception, are defective 
here. 

* When Chingiz arrived at Utrar, he left a force to invest it, but pushed on 
with the bulk of his forces to Bukhara ; and it was only after the fall of 
Samrkand that troops were sent against Khwarazm. In the first place, he 
despatched his three sons, Tush^ [Jujt], Uktae, and Chaghatae, with several 
tnmdns or hordes thither ; but, having quarrelled on the road, they came to 
blows, and a number of the Mughal troops were slain by each other. Chingiz 
then recalled them, and Tulf, his other son, was sent in command in their 
stead. 

1 Other writers state, that after Jalal-ud-Din left Khwarazm for Khurlsan, 
as mentioned in note •, page 286, which see, his brothers, Arzalak Suljtin, Ak 
Sultan, and two others, followed after him, escorted by a body of troops, 
to endeavour to induce him to return. They did not overtake him, but 
encountered on their way the same body of Mughals their brother had so 
recently opposed and escaped from. They were all taken and, with their 
followers, put to the sword. 

* The mothers of the different brothers of Arzalu [Arzalik SuljtinJ—the 
other wives of his father, Sultan Muhammad, and his grandmother are 
meant here. 

5 See latter part of note *, page 277. Alff calls it the fortress of liir-jSr. 
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When Tushi. son of Chingiz Kha n, appeared with his 
troops before the gates of Kh warazm. the people of the 
city [the troops quartered there] came forward to resist 
them, and fighting commenced ; but, in the course of a very 
few days, Khw arazm was taken, and the inhabitants were 
martyred, and the whole city was razed to the ground, 
with the exception of the Kushk-i^-A khi uk. which was the 
ancient palace, and the sepulchral vault of Sultan Takislj, 
Khw arazm Shah, which was allowed to stand ; but all else 
was overthrown. 

After this, Tush! pushed on in pursuit of the dependents 
and ladies of Arzalu Shah’s family, captured them all, and 
martyred the whole of them. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon them"*! 


XII. SUL^AN RUKN.UD-DIN, QHORI SHANASTi. SON OF 
MUHAMMAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Sul(an Rukn-ud-Din was another of Sultan Muhammad’s 
sons, and his birth took place on the night preceding the 
day on which Suljtan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Gh uri. retreated from before the gates of Kh warazm in the 
year 6oi H. ; and, on that account, he was named Gh uri 
Shanasti, that is to say, “ The Gh uri Breaker.” 

When the territory of ’Irak fell under the sway of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, he conferred the 
throne of that country upon Rukn-ud-Din*. The daughter 
of Malik Ulugh Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, who was 

* Most of the copies of the text are defective here : only three have the last 
paragraph, and, of these, but two appear correctly written. 

* Rukn-ud-Din w^as younger than his brothers, Jalal-ud-Din, and 

ud-Din ; but, having acquired greater ascendency, the government of ’IraV 
was conferred upon him, when his father left *Ir3,V expedition into 

Mawar-un-Nahr. Yafa-i says he gave himself up to excess — he was only 
fifteen— and his father had just become aware of his misconduct, when the 
Mughal troubles began. On the death of his father, the Amtrs of that 
territory became disaffected. He moved against them, reduced them, and 
gave them their lives, and overlooked their misdeeds, thinking kindness would 
be returned with gratitude. But, after a short time, finding he could not hold 
his own, he retired, after his father’s death, accompanied by only a few 
followers, towards Kirman. He reached Cawaghir, and was subsequently 
joined by the chiefs and partisans of the Malik of Zaw^zan [^awam-ud-Dtn, 
Mu.ay 3 rid-ul-Mulk, AbJ-Bikr, son of ’All, Az-Zaw^zanj. His son, ’Izz-ud-Dtn, 
held KirmSn and its dependencies after his fnlhcr’s* death but he w as removed, 

T 
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a descendant of one of the paternal uncles of the 
Khw arazm Shahs, was given him in marriage, and the 
father-in-law was made the Lieutenant of Suljtan Rukn- 
ud-Din, by Sultan Muhammad ; and the whole of the 
Maliks of Gh ur. and the troops of the Jibal [of Kh urasan], 
were left to serve under him. When [his father], Sultan 
Muhammad, retired from the territory of ’Irah, the Turks 
of ’Irak, who were slaves of the Ata-baks, assembled [their 
troops] together, and gave him battle, but the Kh warazm 
Shahis gained the victory, in the year 614 H. 

Rukn-ud-Din reigned in ’Irak for a considerable period ; 
and, when the Mughal troops reached that country, and 
tribulation befell the Musalmans, the whole of the Khwa- 
razm Shahis fell into captivity, in the year 617 H., and 
were, in all probability, martyred*. 


XIII. MALIK QHIYA.S.UD.DIN, A^ SULTAN», SON OF 
MUHAMMAD, khwarazm SHAH. 

Ah Suljan was another of the sons of Suljtan Muhammad ; 
and, when the latter obtained possession of the throne of 

and the government was conferred upon Rukn-ud-Din.], who were in those 
part.s. He divided the treasure, accumulated by the Malik referred to, among 
his followers, and advanced to Isfahan to endeavour to gain a footing in ’IraJ: 
again. When he entered it, the Ka^i kept aloof, and Rukn*ud-Din thought it 
advisable to leave the city, and pilch hU tents outside. He was soon attacked 
by the ^af I’s adherents, on a hint from their master, who slew looo of Rukn- 
iid- Din’s followers, and lost many themselves. When the Mughals had 
disposed of other matters in Kh urasan, a force was sent against Rukn-ud-Din. 
He had given up all hope of acquiring pos.session of ’Ira\^, and had retired to 
Firuz-koh, and the Tatar forces invested him therein. He held out for six 
months, at the end of which period he had to come down and yield. All the 
threats of the infidels could not induce him to bend the knee to their leader, 
and he was put to the sword, along with his followers and dependents, and the 
people of the fortress. This took place in 619 H. ; but some writers say 
it happened in 618 H., and others, in 620 M. 

* I lere, also; considerable difference occurs in the various copies of the text, 
and the style is different, a.s in several other places. Sf)nic have, “ and the 
whole of them were martyred.” 

^ Pir Shah bore the title of Ghiyas-ud-Din, and he was ruler [nominally] 
of Kirman, after the klalik of Zawzan, and his son. Sultan was never put 

in charge of any tenitory whatever. Our author has perpetrated another great 
blunder here. A^c-.Sultan was killed at the same time that Sultan ArzalaV 
and two other younger hi others were massacred by the Mugh^ls. See note •, 
page 2S6 
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Kinnan, and the masnad of Gawashir. he placed the 
Khw ajah of Zawzan upon the throne* of Kirman. After 
some years, the Kh wajah of Zawzan died. He was an 
excellent man, and founded colleges of great repute, and 
rabats [hostels for travellers], and erected the fortress of 
Sala-Mihr of Zawzan. 

When he died, Sul(an Muhammad had conferred the 
throne of Kirman upon his own son. Ah Sultan ; and he 
proceeded into Kirman, and brought under his jurisdiction 
that territory as far as the sea-shore, and the frontiers of 
Mukran*. When the calamities caused by the Mughal 

® Utter nonsense : the Malik of 2 ^wzan was merely governor on the part 
of the Sul^n, and never ascended a throne/’ 

® Ghi ya^-ud-Din. Pfr Steh. had been named ruler of Kirman by his father ; 
“but what help is there, when man’s proposals chime not with destiny’s 
disposals?” When the convulsions arose at the outset of the Mughal troubles, 
Gh iyas«ud- Df n determined to proceed into Kirman. At this time, Shuja’»ud- 
Din, Abu-l-l^sim, who had held the government on the part of the son of the 
Malik of Zawzan, was acting as the Prince’s deputy. The “world being filled 
with tumult and sedition,” he would not receive him, and the Prince was com- 
pelled to retire into ’IiaV, where he stayed a short time. A party of his 
father’s troops, which had remained in concealment, now joined him, and 
Buri^|[, who was a native of yara- Kh ^a-i, also became his adherent. He was 
a relative — some say a younger brother, some the son— of Bantko of Tarilz, 
and. had been converted to Islam, and had risen in Sultan Muhammad’s 
service to the rank of ^ajib ; and some writers state that he had been 
nominated preceptor to the young Prince. Be this as it may, on being joined 
by Buri^^ and his followers, Gh iya^-ud-Dfn marched into Pars against the 
Ata-bak Sa’d [see note \ page 266], who was routed. Ghiyas-ud-Dfn and 
his forces committed great devastation in Pars, after which he retired. Bur^V* 
however, being aggrieved with him for some reason, deserted Czhiyas-ud-Dtn 
one night, and set out with his adherents, intending to proceed by way of Kfdi 
and Mukran into Hindustan, “to take service with I-yal-timisht ruler of 
Dihlf, who was also a native of Iglara-Shij^a’i.” On reaching the frontier of 
Kirman, Shuja’-ud^Din. Abu-l-]gCasim, who had been made governor of 
GawSshtr for Gh iya^-ud-Din. but who had refused to receive him, was induced 
by some of the youths among his followers, who sought to plunder Burak’s 
party and carry off the “ moon- faced Kh ita.~t damsels ” among them, to inter- 
cept BurSlV by the way. They came into contact at Rudbar of Jtrfat, and, 
during the fight which ensued, a party of Turks, serving with Shuja’«ud-Dtn , 
went over to Bui^. Shuja’-ud-Din was taken and put to death, and Bura]jc 
acquired power over KirmSin. This was in the year 621 H. Shuja’-ud-Dfn’s 
son continued to hold the citadel until Jalal-ud-Djn arrived. After his sepa- 
ration from BumV» Gh iya^-ud-Dfn had taken up his quarters at Rai ; and, when 
his brother, Jalal-ud-Dtn, reached ’lra|^, after his return from Sindh, Glliy& 9 * 
ud-Dtn had joined him, had misconducted himself, and, finally, deserted his 
brother in an engagement with the Tat&rs, and finally retired into Eiiiizist2n. 
See note \ 297. He then sent an agent to Bur^ to tell him of his 

arrival there^ BurS): pretended to be overjoyed ; and, after oaths and pro- 

T 2 
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irruption befell the empire of Islam, and Chingiz Tfhsw 
became triumphant over Iran, a body of Khi{5-is, and 
some troops of Sultan Muhammad, along with Burah, the 
Chamberlain, a native of Khita, a newly converted Musal* 
man, proceeded into Kirman, and contention and strife arose 
between them and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din-i-Ali: Sultan. The 
latter, not being powerful enough to repel the Khita-is, out 
of necessity, left Kirman and proceeded into 'Irah to his 
brother, Sultan Rukn-ud-Dtn, leaving the Amtr, Shuja- 
ud-Din, Abu-l-Kasim, in the city of Gawashir, which was 
the seat of government and capital of Kirman, with the 
name of Deputy and Seneschal of the city. 

Burah, Khita-i, the Chamberlain, with a numerous army, 
appeared before the gates of Gawash»r, and took up his 
position there ; and contention went on between them, 
which continued for a considerable length of time, until the 
period when Suljan Jalal-ud-Din. Mang-barnt, marched 
from the land of Sind, by way of Mukran, into Kirm5n. 
As soon as he arrived in the vicinity of the latter territory, 
Burak, ^i{a-i, the Chamberlain, having obtained news of 
the coming of Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, proceeded to wait upon 
him, and pay him homage; and ^uja’-ud-Din, Abu-1- 
^asim, likewise, came out of the city of Gawashir to pay 
homage to the Sulpn '. 

When Sultan Jaial-ud-D!n reached the city, he had but 
a small following with him, and, therefore, he became 
anxious with respect to Burak, the Chamberlain, and made 
over the countiy of Kirman to him as governor, and 
proceeded into ’Irak himself. After Burak, the Chamber- 
lain, had acquired possession of Kirman, Ak Sultan, having 


been entered into by both parties, CajiySs-ud-Dm set out for Kirman 
With about SM followers, and Burili: came forth to receive him with a W 

‘osetl'cr for some time, until BuitV began to 
"™ 8 »nce, and finaUy demanded his mother in 
for the sake of her son. Two kins- 
^ of Bursts now became partisans of the Prince, warned him of BuiSk’s 
designs a^inst him, and asked his permission to kill him. ObiykS-ud-D^ 

rf"^l A few days after, Buriik became 

7^1^ **.t*u * ’ kinsmen were cut to pieces, diiySi-iid-Dln 

^ed, and lus mother aiul all their followers and depeiil^lie p«T to 

of Kbiiil'^wWrf; fo»“ tk« MxAal the investitom 

of Kirmin, which he held for eleven years, when it passed to his descendants 

His son came out and presented the keys of GawSihh to the Snljan. 
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quarrelled with his brothers, in *Iral^, returned again into 
Kirman, and obtained martyrdom at the hand of Buralj:, 
Kh ita4. the Chamberlain, and died*. 

XIV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-D 1 N, MANG-BARNia, SON OF 
SULTAN MUHAMMAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was the eldest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, and was endowed with great heroism, 
valour, and high talents and accomplishments. 

When his father, Sultan Muhammad, acquired possession 
of the territories of Gl^ur and Ghaznin, he conferred them 
on Jalal-ud-Din, and made over both those kingdoms to 
his charge ; and deputies of his were placed in those 
countries. Ghaznin was given to Malik Kuriz^ ; Firuz- 
koh was entrusted to Mubariz-ud-Din, Sabzwari ; and the 
Wazarat was entrusted to Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, Sar^khsi. 
Kafrman was given to the Malik-ul-Umra [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], Burshor* [Peshawar and Bu-bikrpur [or, Abu- 

3 Gh iyas-ud-Dfn was murdered in the fortress of Gawashir in 627 H. 
There is some discrepancy as to dates, which I have not space to discuss, but 
the former appears the most correct, as BuiilV evidently took advantagre of 
JalM-ud- Din’s defeat, mentioned in note *, page 297, to make himself inde- 
pendent, and would scarcely have dared to put his brother to death while 
JaULl-ud-Dfn had the power to chUstise him. 

• In one of the oldest copies of the text where the vowel -points arc given, 
he is called Mang-bamt, and was so styled from having a mole on his nose. 
He ifas, according to Yafa-t, and other trustworthy writers, the greatest, the 
most noble-minded, the most warlike, and the most devout of the sons of his 
father, and most worthy of the diadem of sovereignty. His valour rivalled that 
of Rustam and Isfandiyftr, and he was able, skilful, and sagacious. If there 
was any man in those days capable of coping with Chingiz successfully, it was 
he ; and, from his subsequent heroic actions, there can be little doubt but 
that his efforts would have been crowned with success, if his advice been 
acted upon, or he had had the direction of afibirs, and had been seconded by 
his brothers, nobles, and subjects, with that unity eff purpose so essential in the 
hour of danger. His brothers, however, were selfish beyond measure, and cared 
for naught but their own interests and worldly pleasures and excesses, whilst 
Jalftl-ud-Dtn was kept in constant attendance upon his father, contrary to bis 
own inclinations. 

^ Possibly, Kurbuz. The majority of copies are as above, but others have 
[?] all of which seem meaningless. 

* This maj^ refer to Peshawar, which was' called Bagrilm up to Kbai/s time,, 

but there is a place named Burshor ], much fartheir south, between 

y a nd a h ar and the Indus ; and our au^or, in his account of Mahmiid of 
fihazntn, when referring £0 the idol-temple which fell at his birth, saye it was 
hear Bardillbur quite a different mode of spelling. See page 76. 
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Bikrpur] were conferred upon Malik I khtiyar-ud-Dtn . 
Mul^nimad Ali-i-Khar-post. 

When the irruption of Changiz Kh an occurred, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was in attendance upon his 
father, as has been previously recorded ; and, when he 
brought his father's remains to Khw arazm and interred 
them, his brother [Arzalu Shah] was seated on the throne 
of Khw arazm. although he was a [much] younger brother ; 
and both the brothers were apprehensive pf each other*. 
Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalu Shah, conspired against Jalal-ud- 
Din, who, having obtained information of his design, came 
out of Khw arazm. and departed by the route of the wilds 
of Sharistan. From thence he proceeded to the westward 
of Ntshapur, and entered the desert between Kh urasan and 
Kirman, with the determination of proceeding to Gh aznin^ 

* After his father had breathed his last and had been buried, Jalabud-Din 
left the island of Ab-i-Sugun with a few followers, and set out for Eliwarazm, 
where were his younger brothers, ArzalaV Sultan, AV Sultan, Timur Malik, 
Aghul ^aliib, and Kajae Tigin, with 90,000 l^nkulis. He had vast difficulties 
to encounter from the confused state of affairs at that time, the successes of 
Chi ngiz and his sons, and from his own countrymen, who considered that the 
glory of the house of Takish had departed. It may be as well to inention, 
that the following notes give a consecutive account of Jalal-ud-Din’s life. 

All men of experience, and the soldiery generally, were desirous of the 
sovereignty of Jalal-ud-Dln, and, although the most solemn agreement had 
been entered into by the two brothers not to injure or molest each other, the 
ill-disposed Amirs of Arzala^^’s party, who desired a weak and inexperienced 
Prince at the head of affairs for their own selfish purposes, combined to fall 
suddenly upon Jalal-ud-Din and slay him. He, finding such acts could be 
contemplated at such a time, and knowing the state of utter misery in which 
the country was now overwhelmed, considered it advisable to leave Kh warazm 
in the hands of his brother and his party, rather than weaken the little power 
still remaining by civil strife. He determined to proceed, attended only by a 
small following, by way of Ni^ to Shad-yakh [of Nighapur]. As it was, an 
army of Mu^^ls had already reached the E^warazm territory, and Jalal-ud- 
Din was closely pursued [near Astawah, according to Alfl,] by a portion of 
that horde, on his way to Shad-yakh^ and had great difficulty in effecting his 
escape. His brothers — four in all — who had followed after him to try and 
induce him to return, or, more probably, because they could not stay any 
longer, fell into the hands of this band, and were all put to the sword. See 
note *, page 280. 

7 Sultan Jalal-ud-Din only remained two or three days at Shad-yakh. in 
order to get together as many men as possible ; and, on the 12th of Zi-Hijjah, 
he set out quietly at night, by way of ^wzan, towards Gh aznfn. to the govern- 
ment of which part he had l^en nominated by his father. The Mugjials were 
close at hand, and he had not left more than an hour before they appeared before 
the place. As soon as they found he was not there they set out in pursuit, 
and piLshed on until they came to a place where two roads branched off. At 
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Trustworthy persons have related, that Jalal-ud-Din, in 
that desert, saw Mihtar Khi zr*. who foretold his sove- 
reignty, but, under this compact, that the blood of no 
Musalman should be shed by his hand. From thence, 
Jalal-ud-Dtn proceeded into the territories of Nimroz, Bust, 
and Dawar, and came to Ghaznin*. 

Malik Kban of Hirat, who formerly bore the name of 
Amtn-i-^ajib[Amln-ul-Mulk?] ', and had killed Muhammad 
Kbamak, ^^uri, and who had, before the arrival of Jalal-ud- 
Din, set out towards Hindustan, at this time, that the Sultan 
came to ^lazntn, likewise, joined him. Ch ingiz Khan 
detached an army, from his Mughal following, in search of 
Sultan Jalal-ud'Din, towards Gh aznin, and Fihu* Nu-yan, 

this place the Sulfan had left a small party of his followers, under an Amtr, with 
directions, in case of his being pursued, to resist the Mn ghals for a short 
period, to give him time, and then to take the other road. This was done ; and 
the Mughals, thinking they were on the Sultan’s track, took the wrong road. 
The Sultan on this occasion is said to have made a march of forty farsakhs 
without a halt. 

On reaching Zawzan he wished to enter and take some repose, and give rest 
to his horses ; but admittance was refused, the excuse being, that, in case of 
attack by the Mughals, the people could not hold out the place for an hour, 
and that any attempt at opposition would bring vengeance upon them. He, 
therefore, continued his route as far a.s Mabam-a*bad [?]. He left that place at 
midnight, and at dawn the next morning the MughaU reached it. They 
followed in the track of the Sultan as far almost as Yazdawtah [also called 
Zaudiah— Jezdoun of the maps?], a dependency of Hirat [about seventy-five 
miles s. w. of that city], and then abandoned the pursuit. 

** Another of our author’s childish tales, certified 5 y trustworthy autho- 
rities. ” 

• The Sultan, without further trouble, reached Qhaznin, on the 17th of 
Zt-l^ijjah, 617 H. Amtn Malik, called also Amin-ul-Mulk [he is styled 
Yamfn-ul-Mulk in Raufat-u9>$afa and Habfb-us-Siyar, and Yamtn Malik by 
A 1 ft], the governor, who hatl 50,000 men with him, came out to receive th 
Sultan, and both the troops and p>eople rejoiced at his arrival, for the govern- 
ment of the territory formerly possessed by the Sultans of QfiQr had been 
previously a.ssigned to him by his father. He encamped on the MaidSn-i- 
Sabz of Qhazntn ; and, as soon as the news of his arrival .spread abroad, chief- 
tains and troops [who were in those parts previously, no doubt] began to flock 
to his standard from all parts around, and among the number was Saif-ud-Dtn, 
lg]irfik» with 40,000 men, ](jCankulfs, Sbialj, and Turkmans ; and the Amtrs 
of Qbfir joineil him from the parts adjacent. His affairs now assumed 
considerable grandeur and magnificence, and a large anny assembled around him. 

^ Some copies of the text, but they are those least to be depended upon, 
differ considerably here. Tliey have,'— ** Malik IChSn of Hirat, who was named 
Amtn-i-^Sjib, at the outset of the events respecting Mutmmmad Shamak, 
fihurf, l^fore Jalill-ud-Dfn had come into Hindustan,” &c* The correct 
name of this chief was Amin Malik, and he is also called Amiii-ul-Mu)k. 

• * In some copies Fitku. 
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who was Qhing^z Kigali’s son-in-law, was the commander of 
that force. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against the Mughal army 
as far as the limits of Barwan*, and overthrew the Mughal 

^ Eai^Iy in the spring of 618 H. he put his forces in motion, and advanced to 
Barw&n. Having encamped there, he received intimation that a Mughal 
army, under Bak-idiak and Yam-^ur [these leaders are somewhat differently 
called by some writers— Kam-fihak, and Yighur, Tamghur, and even BalghGr], 
was pressing the siege of Wamian [B&mtan, w and 6 being interchangeable] ; 
and that it was in danger of falling into their hands, if not speedily relieved. 

[With regard to these places — the town and fortress referred to — I must 
here make a few remarks. The town, or position, of BarwSn, is like- 
wise called Parwan, Farwan, BSriLn, and BarwSn on the Ab-i-BarSnf, 
by as many different writers. The letters /, and / are interchangeable. 
The two first are undoubtedly incorrect. Biibar and Abu-l-Fa^l call the 
upper portion of the Kabul river the ** Ab-i-Barant,*' and, in my humble 
opinion, this proves the correctness of the situation of this place, as given by 
BaihaVlf Yftfa-i, and Jami’-ut-TawSrikh — which latter work also states that it 
lies on the “banks of the Ab-i-B 3 .rant ” — as situated between Qhazntn and 
W&mtan, but nearer Qhaznfn. What modem writers and travellers in Af- 
ghUnisULn call the Logurh [the Lohgar] river, the historians above quoted, and 
many others^ call the Ab-i-Barant, and consider it, very properly, as the main 
stream of the upper portion of that river which, ultimately, enters the Indus 
above Atak. Barwan is also to be found in many maps, although the position 
may not be quite correct, at about five or six stages north of Ghazniir. With 
respect to the fortress invested by the Mughals, the Introduction to the Zafar- 
Nimah, an excellent and trustworthy authority, says it was “Bamian, also called 
WSmtln and this last seems to be the name which some writers have mis- 
taken for Walian. Certainly there is a place mentioned in the MasAlik-wa- 
MamAlik named Walin, but one syllable less than Walian and WSmtan, as 
being “the same distance from Khu lum as the latter is from Balkh.” There 
is also a Parwan or Far win, on the Panj-hir river ; but those who have se^ 
the Parwan valley, north of KAbul, describe it as very tortuous, and, in many 
places, a mere rocky defile ; and there is also the pass of the same name over 
Hindfi^Kush, not the easiest by far. If Barwan, or Parwan, north of Kabul, 

could possibly be the place referred to, and WaltSn the Walin oIMasAlik- 

wa-MamAlik, and which Mr. Thomas, R. A. S. J. , vol. xvii. p. 86, calls 
“ WawAlin,” and considers to have been situated near the “modem Kunduz*’ 
[Kundus, by ’Arabs, ^unduz, is described as a very ancient place, by oriental 
writers, who say the correct name was Kuhandujz, signifying a fortress, but by 
coqstant use shortened into Kundus. Baiha ]4 repeatedly refers to Kuhandujz, 
and constantly mentions WalwAliJ JVj also, but neither “ WAwAlfn” nor 

Walin] be the place to which the^Mugliais were laying siege, Jalal-ud- 

Dfn would have had to cross and re-cross the Hindu-Kush on this occasion, a 
rather difficult matter at any time, even for travellers, much more for an army 
of about 100,000 horsemen, in early spring, and a dangerous one too, con- 
sidering that Chingiz, with his main force, was before 'pLe-^Sn, only about 
twenty miles from Kundus, while the Paswftn Pass, and Sar-i-Ulang Pass, 
connected with it, and the other passes of HindQ-Kushy were no less than 
i^hty miles ofiT, or more. Jal^ 1 -ud-Dtn might have been cut off from the 
passes easily by a force from Chingiz’s army whilst he was engaged with the 
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infidels. He encountered them upon three different times in 
that quarter, and on all three occasions success and victory 

Mngbfd forces before WSmtlii« or WStfSn so called. Besides, we are pliunly 
told that Barwftn, on the banks of the Ab*i-B&rftnt, was a town or city between 
Gh azntn and Balkh- Chingiz hiouielf came in pursuit of the Sult&n, by way 
of Andar-Sb, K&bul, and Bftmtin.] 

Leaving his heavy material and baggage at Barwftn, Sul^ftn JalSl*ud-Dtn 
marched to the relief of the fortress ; and, having come upon the advanced 
force of the Mughals in that direction, made a dash upon them, and inflicted a 
loss of looo men. The SultiUi’s troops being the most numerous, the Mughals 
retired across the river, destroying the bridge after them [this shows the river, 
whatever it was, was not fordable], and took up a position on the opposite side. 
Vollies of arrows were discharged on either side until night closed, and during 
the darkness the Mughals, according to their favourite manceuvre, seemingly, 
decamped. [If WaliUn lay where Kundus does now, a messenger would have 
brought Chingiz with his whole army, or a large portion of it, from Tle-V^n 
before night.] The Sul$an now caused a great quantity of food and other 
necessaries [scarcely brought over the Parww Pass] to be sent to the fortress 
of W 3 .mian, after which he rethmed to his camp at Barw&n. 

Chingiz, having heard before Tae-^Sn of this reverse, despatched another 
force of 30,000 picked troops, under Shabkt ]^otu [according to Yafa-t, but 
by our author and some others, Fi^u Nu-yan ; by the ^far-Namah, Kan]^&d 
and other leaders ; and by others, l^ubur] to take revenge, and prepared to 
follow in person ; and one morning, in the early forenoon, about a n*eek afier 
his return to Baiw'an, intimation reached the Sultan that the Mughal.^ were 
approaching. He at once put his troops in motion, and advanced about a 
league to meet them, and drew up his ranks in readiness to receive them. [If 
the modem Parwan be the place, a position they were not likely to venture 
into with such a large force able to attack them within it, and a strong fortress 
in their rear, the Mughals must have been about to issue from the pass, and 
the Sultan must have advanced towards its entrance to receive them ; but I doubt 
very much whether those who have seen those passes would consider such to be 
probable or possible.] Amin Malik had the right wing, and Saif-ud-Din, 
IghraVi the left, while the Sultan took post in the centre. He gave orders 
for the troops to dismount, and hold their horses’ bridles in hand. [Thrown 
over the arm probably, but scarcely to ' ‘ bim/ the reins of their horses round 
their waists. ” What if the horses had taken fright ? Even with the reins 
thrown over their arms, the men would have had to fight in a single rank — a 
strange mode of fightmg. The probability is that the bridles of the horses were 
fastened at the saddle, to, or round, the horses’ waists, which would enable a few 
men comparatively to look after -them.] This they obeyed, determined to do 
or die. The right wing, under Amin Malika being the strangest division of 
the Suljt&n’s army, the Mugbals directed their chief efforts against it, and it 
was forced back ; but, prompt aid being afforded from the left and centre, the 
Muf^ls, in their turn, were compelled to give w-ay. Not a man on either 
side turned his back : great valour was shown on both sides, and the fighting 
only ceased with the light 

Next morning preparations were made to renew the engagement, but the 
Sultan’s troops, having noticed the ranks of another division [the ** wood and 
felt” ranks of the Rau^t-u?-$afa], apparently drawn up in ^r of the Mugb^l 
ranks, conceived that reinforcements must have reached them during the night, 
and they seemed disinclined to encounter them. Counsel was taken a.s to the 
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rewarded him ; but, on the news of these successes of his 
reaching Chingiz Kh an, he^ being at Tal-||:an of Kh urasan 
of Tuhharistan ?] at the time, marched his armies 
towards Gh aznin \ Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was unable to offer 

advisability of fal^ng back to and taking shelter near the foot of the hills, and 
retiring to the high ground and spurs ; but the Sultan would not hear of such a 
prejudicial movement. The troops were directed to dismount as on the 
previous day [ordering them to dismount would indicate ground impracticable 
for cavalry, but dismounting to tight also indicates a determination to conquer 
or die] ; and, on this occasion, the enemy’s efforts were directed against the left 
wing under Saif-ud-Dfn, Ighril^f the valour and spirit of whose men they had 
had such recent proof of, and their best men were pitted against it. The troops 
of the left wing, however, stood their ground so determinedly, and plied their 
arrows with such effect, that the Mughals were hurled back. They having 
turned their backs without venturing to renew the attack, the Sultan directe4 
Chat the tymbals should sound the charge, upon which the whole force mounted 
and charged the Mugh^ls [I fieincy the Parwan Pass is not a place for a 
general idiarge by a numerous army of cavalry], who turned their backs and made 
off. Again they rallied, charged the Sultan’s advanced troops, and inflicted a loss 
of 500 Mrarriors ; but the Sul|an flew to the rescue, and again charged the 
Mughals and put them to final rout, making great slaughter among them. 
The two leaders returned with the remnant of their forces to dungiz’s camp at 

The Sul|&n’s troops, having defeated the MugJials, took to plunder ; and, 
most unfortunately, a dispute arose between Amtn Malik and Saif-ud-Din, 
IghrSV* about a horse, and Amfn Malik, in the heat of the dispute, struck 
the latter over the head with his whip. The Sultan was unable [not 
••unwilling”] to investigate the matter, because he doubted whether the 
Iglankults [Amfn Malik’s followers] would submit to any decision. In conse- 
quence of this untoward event, Saif-ud-Din, IghraV* smarting under the insult, 
stayed with the Sultan but for the day; and, when night set in, ••with the 
instinct [and cunning] of the wild beasts,” he marched away with his whole 
force towards the mountains of Karfman and San]|:uran [some say,' Shanuzan]. 

This event completely broke the power of Jalal-ud-Dtn, having deprived him 
of nearly half his army ; and, under the circumstances, he thought it advisable 
to retire to Ghaznin. 

4 Ceilingiz Khan, who had ncTw disposed of Tae-V^n, having become aware 
of this division among, and partial dispersion of, the Sulpln’s army, hastened to 
take revenge. Leaving his heavy material behind at Bukldn, he advanced 
with his whole available force, by way of Andar-ab, it is said, against Wamiin 
or B2mian. [This certainly must be the Waiian, as he would scarcely have 
left it unmolested. ] He was detained a month before it, and, having taken it, 
he put every soul to the sword, and then set out against Sul|an Jalal-ud-Dtn. 

The Sult3.n, on becoming aware of Chingiz’s intentions, being far too weak 
to make a stand against such forces, which no ruler of that time could out- 
number, resolved to cross the Sindh, and retire into Hindustan [the reason 
probably was, that he claimed the western parts of the Panj&b, and also of 
Sindh, as successor to the dominions of Mu’izz [Shihftb]-ud-Din, QhHit; and, 
leaving a garrison at Ghaznin, he set out. Oz Khan was left at Kajlah 
Xyf KajU, probably, the name of a place on the route to the Indus by the 
Paiwftr Pass], with the rear-guard of the Snlt&n’s mall forces to endeavour to 
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resistance to these forces, and retired towards Burshor [Pesha« 

hold Chingiz’s advance at bay« and give him time to send his family and 
effects across, and to get his followers across also, on the appearance of the 
Mughals, but Oz Eh£n was defeated and forced back. Chingiz, who saw through 
the Sul^ftn’s object, and knew that he had left Cha^nfn fifteen days before his 
reaching it, pushed on with all possible celerity, and, after crushing the Suipin’s 
rear-guard, made a forced march during the night. It was in the month of 
Rajab, 618 h. [corresponding to September, 1221 a.d., although a few writers 
mention Sh&wwal — December] ; and, when the morning dawned, the Sult&n, 
who was encamped near the bank of the river nearly opposite the Nfl-5b ferry 
[the place where TlmOr is said, subsequently, to have passed the Indus, but 
he crossed at Dinkot], and who had along with him his family, dependents, 
and treasures, found Ae Mughals on three sides of him — they were in his front 
and on both flanks, and the river was in his rear. Notwithstanding the extreme 
danger of his situation, he was not to be daunted, and determined to stand his 
ground. The Mughals began by attacking his right wing [the odds were 
more than fifty to one], under Amin Malik, a body of them having advanced 
along the river’s bank to take him in flank ; and they ovei-powered him, and 
most of his party were slaughtered. Amtn Malik, with the few men remaining 
I of the right wing, made for Barshawar ; but, as the Mughals had occupied the 
route, he and they were all slaughtered by the way. The left wing, under Kh Sn 
Malik, was likewise overwhelmed. The Sultan had kept up this unequal 
combat from dawn to noon, and was now left with the remains of his centre 
reduced by this time to about 700 men [some say looonly]. He flew from the 
flank to the centre, and centre to flank of the enemy, and fought like a lion at 
bay, charged them repeatedly [the Mughals were commanded not to kill him, 
but to take him alive if possible], overthrowing numbers, and clearing a space 
around him at every onset, and filling them with amazement at his valour. All was 
of no avail ; it was like attempting to stay the ocean’s billows, for the Mughal 
forces increased every moment by the arrival of fresh troops, and pressed 
forward, every instaftt contracting the area round the gallant Sul|an. [If the 
reader will examine one of the Panjab survey maps of this part, he will find 
that the nature of the ground was of some advantage to Sul[an Jalal-ud-Dfn, 
by rendering it difficult for the Mugfeals to t>how an extended front.] 

When he perceived that his situation was become desperate, and had gone 
beyond name and fame, he surveyed the scene with tearful eyes and fevered 
lip. At this crisis Ujash Malik [also Akh^], son of Slian Malik, his maternal 
uncle, seized the bridle of his horse, and dragged him away. With weeping 
eyes, and his heart filled with a thousand pangs, he bade adieu to his wives 
and children, his mother, and other relations and dependents, called for his 
state chaiger to be saddled and brought forth, and, having mounted him, once 
more, like the crocodile, he plunged into the sea of conflict, and, having forced 
back the foremost of the enemy for a short distance, turned round, divested 
himself of his armour, slung his shield at his back, and, seizing his canopy 
without its staff, and urging his charger with his whip [spurs not used], he 
plunged into the 'Sindh, although the water was at a distance of eight or ten 
yards below the bank ; and, armed with his sword, .spear, shield, and quiver of 
arrows, *'like unto a fearless lion rushing along a plain, he passed the 
and reached the opposite bank in safety, after having been carried down some 
distance by the force of the current, and before reaching a spot favourable for 
landing.” [A camd does not look very ** proud” when crossing a river, much 
less the Indus, even in a boat. See Elliot, voI. note 2, page 552. 
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war Y] ; and, on the banks of the river Sind, an encounter 

Between a lion and a camel there is a vasi difference^ although they are but two 
and — but who could mistake them, the camel being a very 

model of awkwardness? The word ** Jtbl^n,” used by one of the authors from 
which this is taken, seems to signify any mi^ty river, as the Jf ^ Sindh ; 
and, in this sense, Ibn Shurdabih appears to use it There is a place, on the 
west bank of the Indus, a little below Ntl-ftb, called {xho|ii-Trap, or the 
** Horse's Leap,” and very probably the name is derived from the Sul^Sn's 
feat above recorded. Chingiz ICkan caused a monument [a*«] to be erected 
where the battle took place. It has been said [Elliot, vol iL, App. page 
571], that the passage of the river [Indus] would have been no such very 
g^ant feat [Columbus and the ^g to wit : nothing is after it has been 
accomplished !] in that month [December] when the river was at its lowest,” 
and reference is made to Altamsh [I-yal-timiah] and old Ranjtt Singh ; but 
where did they cross ? Where the river was broad and shallow, and the current 
not rapid ; but where Jalal-ud-Dfn is said to have plunged in from the over* 
hanging bank, ^me 25 to 30 feet above the water, was at a place a few 
miles Mow Nil-ib, where the river is about 180 feet deep, 250 yards wide, 
and running at the rapid rate of nine or ten miles an hour. The whole distance 
between Nfl-2b and this place may be described as one immense and irresistible 
rapid. See Wood : Oxus.”] Chingiz, seeing the Suljtan in the act of crossing, 

galloped to the bank ; and some of his Mughals would have thrown themselves 
in after him, but Chingiz forbade them, and they took to their bows. A group, 
who witnessed the scene^ relate that, as far as their arrows could reach, the water 
was red with blood, for several of his followers followed his example. Some 
idea may be formed, from what has been noticed above, of the value of the 

Universal History,” the best authority for the English reader to consult, 
when it is therein stated, that Jalal-ud-Dfn, when in the middle of the river — 
running about nine miles an hour — “stopped to insult Jenghiz Khan, who was 
come to the bank to admire his courage, and emptied his quiver of arrows 
against him” 1 ! 

Having reached the opposite side, the Sultan, slowly and sorrowfully, rode 
upwards along the bank until he reached a spot facing his own camp, and 
beheld the plunder of his family, kinsmen, dependents, his treasures, and all 
his belongings, without being able to render them succour, while Chingiz 
continued astride his horse on the opposite side, pointing out the Sultlhi to 
his sons. The Sultin now dismounted from his charger, loosened the girths, 
took off the felt saddle-cloth, together with his own tunic and cloali, and his 
arrows, and laid them in the sun to dry, and spread his canopy on the head 
of his spear, which he stuck into the ground to shade him from the sun. He 
remained all alone until the time of afternoon prayer, when about seven of his 
followers joined him, and a small tent was pitched for his convenience. Whilst 
the light permitted, he watched the proceedings of the Mughals, “ whilst the 
heavens al^ve looked down upon him with wonder and amazement, as though 
they said, — 

• Never hath the world beheld a man like this, 

Nor heard of one among the heroes of ancient tim^* ” 

Chingiz Khan and the whole of the Mughals, who witnessed this wonderful 
feat, placed their hands to their mouths [denoting amazment] ; and Chingiz 
himself^ when he beheld the SulIRn's lofty bearing, turned his face towards his 
sons, and said, — “ Such a son as this is worthy to survive his father ! Since he 
has escaped the vortex of fire and water, and reached the shore of escape, 
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took place between them. Suit An JaIal-ud*Din was defeated 
and overthrown, and he threw himself into the river, and 
retired, discomfited, into Hindustan. 

The august SultAn, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dtn, 
despatched a force from his armies against him, upon which 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din turned aside, and proceeded towards 
Ufihshah and Multan*. From thence he entered the 

countless deeds will be achieved by him, and vast trouble caused ; and, as long 
as he lives, it is fallacious for us to entertain the hope of dominion and empire, 
and how then is it possible for any prudent man to be heedless of his actions !’* 

Several historians say, that this event occurred in the “vicinity” of 

Barshawar; and, from this, we may judge how far Waihind or Bahind, 
mentioned under Mahmud of Ciiaznln [page 76], may have been distant from 
that place. See also note page 285. 

• Here we have a good specimen of our author’s wilful concealment and 
distortion of facts : he could not have been ignorant of these events, which 
happened during his own lifetime, in the country in which he was residing, and 
at Court, where all these matters were perfectly well known. He came first 
into Sindh in 624 H. , not long aft^r they happened. I must only give a brief 
summary of the principal events to elucidate Jal&l*ud>Dtn’s Indian career, 
and correct our author’s blunders and misstatements. The Sul(an, having 
crossed the Indus in safety, as soon as night came on, entered the CLhul [un- 
cultivated or desert tract] of Jaru]c — called to this day, the CLhul -i-Jalalf — with 
his few followers, and was joined, by degrees, by stragglers from his army, 
until they numbered .about 50 or 100 men, some badly armed. With this 
handful of followers he attacked a town, where there was a considerable force 
of Hindus, defeated them, and captured the place, and in it obtained some 
horses and arms. Shortly after, others of his men, who had escaped from the 
banks of the Indus, also joined him. He sent a force of 500 horse against 
another place in that vicinity, and again defeated the. p>eople of those parts, 
who showed hostility towards him. By degrees his force increased to between 
4000 and 5000 m*en ; and Chingiz, who was still in the vicinity of the Indus, 
on hearing of it, and fearing the energy of Jalal-ud-Din, de.spatched a force 
against him under 4 leader named TfirtSe. The Sultan, not being strong 
enough to oppose the Mughals, retired through a part of the Panjab towards 
the frontier of the kingdom of Dihit. On this the Mughal leader again retired, 
afier plundering the neighbourhood of Malkapur. The Sultan despatched 
an envoy to I-yal>timish» the slave-king of Dihlt, on arriving near his frontier, 
requesting that the latter would assign a place for his residence for a short time, 
and urged this request upon the previous good understanding, which had 
existed between them as neighbours [his father’s officials and the ruler of Dihlt 
probably], and further urged the great advantage of mutual support, and that, 
even for humanity’s sake, he would grant this favour of an asylum. “The ba.se 
nature of the slave, however, was,” as one author says, ** unchanged in the 
king ; and, sprinkling his head with tlie dust of churlishness and ill-nature, 
he, after taking a long time to consider on the subject, put the Sul^ain’s envoy 
to death [some say he had him poisoned], under pretence that the envoy had 
been conspiring against him, but, in reality, fearing the effect upon his own 
Turkish followers, and probably the Sultan’s superiority over himself, his war- 
like character, his nobility of mind, and great energy. The manumitted slave 
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territory of Kirman, and afterwards Pars. The Atl-bak, 

excused himself by saying, that the climate of the country would not agree with 
the Sult^ln’s health, but that, if he would accept a place in the environs of 
Pihlt, one should be iissigned to him. This, of course, was to get him into 
his power, if possible. As to I-yal-timiah sending^ ** an army'* against the 
Suliftn, it is absurd : he knew better than to do that. He did send a great 
man as envoy, with rich presents and supplies, and false excuses, for the murder 
of the Sult&n's envoy. The Sul|&n, having returned to BaUUah and Nikftlah, 
near LAhor, and his forces having now increased, by the arrival of many of his 
old soldiers, to the number of about 10,000, but by no means sufficient to bring 
the ruler of Dihll to account, despatched a portion of his army against the 
Hills of Jud. That force defeated the Khokar [or more correctly, Khokhar] 
chief, erroneously styled R 5 e Kokir and Kokar by most writers [the Ghakhars 
are quite a distinct race], and returned witn great booty. The Sultan demanded 
the chief's daughter in marriage, which was readily acceded to; and, moreover, 
the Rfte sent his son at the head of a considerable body of his tribe, to join the 
Suljtln’s troops, and the title of Iglutlagh [some say iQ^ulij] KJian was b^towed 
upon the latter. 

Hostility of long standing existed between the Khokhar chief and IjZubacliah, 
governor of Sindh [the whole valley of the Indus, below the Salt Range, was 
called Sindh in those days], who had now begun to consider himself an 
independent sovereign. He was encamped near C chch ah with 20,000 men, 
and a force of 7000 was despatched against him, by the Sul|iui, under Jah^n 
Pahlawin, guided by the chief's son. They made a forced march, and, fklling 
suddenly upon ^jj^ulkfiliah, in the night, totally overthrew him. ^Cubachah 
got on board a vessel, and made for his stronghold of Akar and Bakar [Sakar 
and Bhakar? Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, **two fortresses on island”], 
** which are two islands in the river Sindh *' [more on this subject anon], and 
the Sal|an came to O chch ah. l^ubacbsth now managed to get back to 
Multfin, after having, on the Sulj^n's demand, paid him a considerable sum 
of money as tribute. The hot season coming on, the Sul|an returned to the 
Salt Range hills again, and, on the way, took a fortress called Bisiriun or Bisram 
[Bisram-pur ?], where he was wounded in the hand by an arrow. 

Chingiz had despatched another army against him, and the Sultan was 
obliged to move towards Lower Sindh. On his arrival in sight of MultSn, 
he sent an agent to l^ubach^h and demanded a contribution ; but he, knowing 
the Muc^als were on the move, refused, and showed determined hostility. 
The Sultan did not tarry in the vicinity, but proceeded to C chcha h^ which, 
proving hostile also, he remained before two days, and set hre to. From thence 
he advanced to Sindustan [the name given by the generality of historians is 
Stwastan — Alft says, ** Sadusan, which is Sfwast&n”] — the present European- 
ized Sehwan. The city and fortress were held by a deputy of ^ubachah’s, 
Fakhr*ud-D{n, Salarf. A force sent out by him, under La^hin, a native of 
Sl|iti 4 having been overthrown by the Sultan’s vanguard under Dz Kh Snj 
Fakhr-ud-Dln, on the Sultan’s arrival, came forth, and delivered up the place. 
JaUil-ud-Dfn entered the city, and remained there a month, after which he con- 
ferred a dress of honour upon Fakhr-ud-Dfn, left him in charge as his lieutenant 
in Sindustan, and 'marched to Dibal and Damrtlah. A ^abash [Abyssinian 
or negro], who whs ruler of that part, fled, got on ship -board, and escaped. 
The Sult&n encamped near those places ; and, from thence, detached a force, 
under Shfi? towards Nahrw^h, from which he returned with immense 

booty. Sultan Jalkl-ud-Dtn founded a JAmi* Masjid at Dtwal or Dtbal, as it 
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AbQ-Bikr, ruler of Pars*, gave the Sultln his sister in 

is also called, cm the ruins of an idol-temple. [The situation of this place 
seems to have puzzled many. Istakhurt says it lies west of the river 
idihiiln ; Abt-l-lfplsim, Ibn j^uValt ^ys, in one plac?e, that it lies on the 
sea-coast on the eastern bank of the Mihran ; while, in another place, he 
says the waters of the MihrSn fall into the sea east of Dfbal. AbGd-iyiasim.i- 
*Abd-ullah, son of ILhurd&d, Shurasanf, author of the MasAlik-wa-MamA- 
LIK, also says the Mihran passes Dibal on the east ; but Abu- 1 -Fafl says, 
plainly, that Brahmanabad was subsequently styled Dibal or Dtwal and 
Thathah, and so does the JAmi’-ut-Tawarikh and others also. Extensive ruins 
exist for miles around Thathah ; and, in endeavouring to fix the site of Dibal, 
which the ancient geographers say was situated on the coast, and modem 
writers expect to find there still, the latter do not make allowance for 
alterations and changes in the course, and for the deposits at the mouth of 
the Indus, which, during the lapse of many centuries, have increased the 
distance of the present '^athah from the sea many milesw The mouth 
[or mouths] of the Indus must have changed considerably within the last 250 
years, if lliatliah and Dfwal be one and the same place ; for Paynton, in his 
account of the voyage of Captain Christopher Newport, who took out Sir 
Robert Shirley as envoy to Persia in 1613, says Sir Robert was landed there. 
He remarks, — “We cxime to an anchor near the eify of Diul^ in the mouth of the 
river Sifide^ in 24® 3<y N. Lat., and our vaiying at the -same place 16® 45'.” 
Thathah is in l.AT. 24® 44', and Karachi, which is also supposed by some to 
^ the site of Dibal, lies in 24® 51'.] 

Whilst in Lower Sindh, information reached the Sultan, that his brother, 
Gh iya^-ud-Din^ Pir Shah, was established in ’Irak ; but that the troops, 
generally, desired his [Jalal-ud-Din’s] presence, and were calling for hitp to 
head them ; and further, that Burak* the Hajib, was in KirmAn, and was then 
investing the town [city] of Bardasir. [Ibn ^ukal says — “Bardasir, M'hich 
is to say, GawAshir.] These things, together Mith information respecting the 
movements of a large Mughal force [the one previously alluded to, which was 
despatched into the Mukranat — the Mukrans], and the return of Qhingiz to 
his own country again, determined the Sultan to set out for ’Irak by way^ of 
Mukmn, which he did in 621 H. ; and, like Alexander before him, lost a 
number of his followers from the unhealthiness of the climfite. 

From this point, in order to save space, I must greatly curtail the notes I 
had written, although the remaining events in the career of Jalal-ud-Dtn are very 
interesting. The Sultan entered Kirman, and Shuja’-ud-Dfn. Abu-l-lfpLsim'a 
son, who held out Gawashir [also called Bardastr] for GJliy^s-ud-Din, the 
Sultan’s brother, and who was then holding it against Burak, the I^jib, 
came out and presented the keys to the Sultan. Burak pretended to submit 
and to be most loyal, and gave his daughter to the Sul(an, but, subsequently, 
shut him out of the capital, and sent out his followers, although he pretended 
merely to hold it, and the territory of Kirman, as the Sultan’s deputy. JalAl- 
ud-Dtn had matters of greater importance to engage his attention at that time, 
and he accordingly set out for ’Irfik way of Sh frftz. and sent an envoy to the 
Ata-bak Sa’d to announce his coming. 

• Not so : the Ata-bak Sa’d still ruled in Firs, and AbQ-Bikr did not 
succeed him until 628 H. — seven years subsequently. How different was the 
behaviour of Sa’d to that of the “august Sul^An” of our author ! As soon as 
the Sultan’s agent came, he despatched his son, Sa]|^ur Sb^h, with 500 horse, 
to do him honour, and to apolc^ze for not coming himself, because, some time 
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marriage, and entertained him as a guest From Firs, 
Jalll-ud-Dtn entered the country of A^arbatjln, and 
defeated the infidels of Guij ' [Georgia], and reduced that 
country under his jurisdiction. 

previously, he had taken an oath which he could not break, that he would 
never more go forth to receive any one soever. JaUibud-Dtn accepted his 
apology, received his son with great favour, and conferred the title of Farzand 
Kha n upon him. On the Sultan reaching the neighbourhood of Sard’s capital, 
he supplied him with evci*y sort of thing that could be desired— clothes, arms, 
horses, supplies of all descriptions, and even Habashi. Hindf, and Turkish 
slaves to serve him. After certain agreements and stipulations had been 
concluded between them, the Ata>bak Sa’d gave a daughter of htsk own in 
marriage to the Sulpln, the ceremonies of which were duly celebrated, and a 
thoroughly good understanding was established between them, and Sa’d was 
confirmed in his possessions. On his departure for Isfahan, the Sul$an 
induced Sa*d to release his 'son Abu-Bikr, who had long been imprisoned 
for hostility towards his father [see page 178], and Abu-Bikr was released and 
allowed to follow in the train of the Sul|an. 

Having entered TraVi the Sul|an proceeded to Rai ; and his brother, 
Ghiyas-ud-Dtm Pir Shah, pretended to submit to his brother’s authority. 
On the way to Isfahan, the Sul|an was joined by the venerable ’Ala-ud-Daulah, 
who bore the title of Ata*bak, and, for the last sixty years, had held the govern- 
ment of Yazd. He was the lineal descendant of the last of the Dialamah 
rulers of the family of Buwfah. See page 66, and note 7 . 

Jalai-ud-Dtn’s affairs now began to acquire some stability. He determined 
to proceed tp Shustar for the winter of 621 H., and afterwards, having 
previously despatched an envoy, to proceed to Baghdad and endeavour to 
establish friendly relations with the Shaltfah, and solicit his aid and support 
against the common enemy of their faith, or at least to obtain the countenance 
smd sanction of the Kh alifah for his own efforts against them. All was to no 
purpose : the hostility of Un-Na^ir towards the father was continued towards 
the son, although the common enemy of their faith was, so to speak, at his own 
gates. He not only refused to hold any communication with him, but sent 
two armies to expel him from his territory ; but the Sultsin, who was compelled 
to fight in his own defence, defeated and routed both armies in detail, with 
much inferior numbers. Un-NlL^ir died in the following year, 622 H. 

The Sul{&n, unsuccessful at the court of Baghdad, determined to bring 
under his jurisdiction the. subject province of A^rb^tjan, in which the AtS.- 
bak, Yuz-bak, the son of the Ati-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, ruled. Yuz-bak fled 
from his capital, Tabriz, on the Sul|an’s approach, and retired to his stronghold 
of AlanjuV» leaving his consort, the daughter of Sul^Sln Tu^ril [not Sanjar], 
Salju^t, in charge of the capital. She was aggrieved with Yuz-bak on some 
account, and stated that he had divorced her ; and, having obtained a dispen- 
sation from the chief ^pift to that effect, she, after consulting with and 
obtaining the sanction of the chieft and great men, agreed to deliver up Tabriz 
to the Sul$an, if he would, after the prescribed period, many her. The Sul$in 
agreed, and the capital was delivered up to him, and he entered it in 622 H. 
Subsequently, he went to NakbjiBm, and espoused Sbstms Malikah Sl|2tiin, 
as agre^ ; and, a few days after the news reached her former husband, the 
Ata-bak Yuz-bak, he died of grief and chagrin. 

? Soon after Jaiabud-Dtn engaged in hostilities with the Guijts, and was 
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He also fought eng^agements with the armies of RGm 
^nd of g^am, and was defeated and overcome ; but, at 
length, peace was concluded between him and the army of 
g]iam. Turtt, the Mughal, who had invested Multan*, left 
Chingiz ly^an, and came and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, 
and became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. 

The Mughal forces, upon several occasions, went in 
pursuit of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, but victory always attended 
him*. At last, in the year 628, or 629 H., the Sultan was 


success!^ against them ; but was impeded in his operations by BurSL!|^, the 
l^Sjib, throwing off his allegiance. He determined to move against the rebel 
at once, and acted with such celerity, that on the eighteenth day he reached 
Kirman from Tiflts, only 300 horse having kept up with him. Bur&V hastened 
to make submission, by sending apologies, rich and costly presents, and 
protestations of loyalty for the future, but did not, of course, venture into the 
Sulj^iUi’s presence. The latter could do nought else than accept his submission, 
for duiing his absence, Malik-ul>Aaliraf» ruler of Sham, instigated by BurS^lc to 
create a diversion in his own favour, sent an army into the Sultan’s territory, 
under the governor of Akhluli who carried off ShSms Malikah ICha tun from 
Shuet and dishonoured her [Jami*-ut-Tawarikh says, Malik»ul-Ashraf dis- 
honoured her, and Rau^at-u^-^afa says, it was the lUjib, ’Ali] ^ and the 
Guijts also rose. rhe Sul|Sn lost no time in taking revenge, and carded 
slaughter and devastation up to the very gates of Akhlat. He had, however, 
to abandon his operations against it, from intimation that two Mug^l armies 
had entered *Ii^. One of these supposed armies turned out to be JahUn 
Pahlaw&n, Ir-bak [Thus in one copy of Guzfdah, with the diacritical points ; 
in others, Ir-lak and Ir-ltk ; and in other writers, Uz-bak and Oz-bak and 
Oz-bak Shan, but I do not account the last three correct], and his followers, 
who had been left by the Sul|an as governor of his conquests in the valley of 
the Indus. Jalal-ud-Dtn, however, broke up his camp before AkhlSiti and 
retired into ’IraV to oppose the Mughals. Nearly every copy of the text has 
Karkh instead of Guij. 

• This statement is not mentioned by other authors quoted herein, and is 
very doubtful. 

• In Ramadan 624 H. [Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh and some others say, in 626 it., 
and others, 625 H., but the first, from other circumstances and data, is correct], 
he encountered the enemy between Isfahan and Rai. The right wing of the 
Sultan’s army, led by t)z £Ux 3 ji, overthrew the opposing force of Mughals, 
when the Sultan’s brother, QhijrSif-ud-Dfn, who had chaise of the other wing, 
deserted during the action, with all his adherents, and fled into Liirist&n. [It 
was subsequent to this that he was pul to death by Bur2k- See 2S5, and 
note*.] This dastardly act on the part of his brother caused the Sul|^*s 
overthrow, and he bad to cut his way out of the 6ght. He succeeded in 
reaching the neighbouring hills, and, after some days, reached IffahSn, to the 
joy and surprise of ^he troops and people, who feared he must have perished. 
The Mughals, after this, re red into Shnr&sftn again. Their object, at this 
period, seems to have been to prevent the Sult&n’s government from acquiring 
any stability, to ravage the country they passed through, and to endeavour to 
surprise him. In consequeuc* of their retreat, the Sul^In had time to renew 

U 
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encamped on the confines of A^rbatjan, on the side of 
Sham and Diyar-i-Bakr, when an army of Mughals came 
unexpectedly upon him, and he was obliged to fly \ 

his operations in Gurjistan and Arman. He marched, from I^fahSn, in 625 H., 
and, having succeeded against the Gurjis, marched to once more, took 

it by storm, captured the governor’s [^ajib ’Alt’s] wife, whom he made his 
slave, and amply revenged the outrage Sib&ms Malikah Eh^tun had suffered at 
her husband’s hands. 

Jalal-ud-Dtn now turned his arms against the Sul|an of Rum, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
son of Kai-Eubad, SaljuVt [see bottom of page 162], and Malik-ul«AshrafT> 
ruler of who had combined against him [all the Mu^iammadan rulers 

at this time, with few exceptions, seem bent on their own destructioxi, and 
played into the hands of the Mughals], and had been joined by forces from 
Arman, Gurjistan, and Kifch^V [Krim?]. In the first action, the Sultan 
overthrew a portion of them ; but in a second engagement, having to dismount 
from his horse through illness, his troops, thinking he had retired from the held, 
Ijecame dispirited and gave way. They were not pursued, because the enemy 
considered their flight a mere stratagem of the Sultan’s to draw 'them into an 
ambuscade. This is said to have taken place in 627 H. Jalal-ud-Din had 
endeavoured [in 627-8 H.] to induce the rulers of Rum and Sham to join him 
against the common enemy, but jealousy and suspicion on their part prevented 
so advantageous an alliance. 

* The end of the gallant Sul|an’s eventful career, however, was approaching. 
He had passed the winter of 628 H. in the neighbourhood of Irmaniah, when 
intimation reached him of the despatch of a fresh and numerous army of 
Mughals, under Jarmaghun, and of their early approach: He despatched 
Oz Ehan, with a strong patrol, to make inquiries. He proceeded as far as 
Tabriz, where he was told that they had retired from the country again, and, 
without satisfying himself as to the truth of this report, he returned to the 
Sul|an’s camp with it. Thrown off his guard by this false report, the Sultan 
and his troops gave themselves up to festivity and carousal. After some time 
had elapsed, one night, in the month of the above year, the 

Mughals came suddenly upon him. The Sultan, who was sound asleep at the 
time from the effects of his potations, was aroused by \Jz Khan, who urgetl 
him to fly. The Mughals had already got into his camp, and were slaying all 
who came in their way, Uz Kh an kept them at bay for a short time, during 
which the Sultan was able to mount his horse, and fly towards the hills of the 
Kurds. He wandered about for some time, when sleep overcame him ; he lay 
down, and fell fast asleep. A Kurd, attracted by the richness of his dress, 
seized him. The Sulj^an made himself known to him, and requested the man 
to conduct him to Malik Mu^aflar, the then governor of Akhla^. The Kurd 
conducted him first to his dwelling, and then went back to the place where he 
had found the Sultan asleep to search for his horse, which had strayed whilst 
his master slept. Another Kurd, whose brother had been killed in the storming 
of Akhlal — some say by the Sultan’s own hand — having heard where he was, 
came, during the absence of his clansman, and slew him in revenge for his 
brother’s death. 

With Jalal-ud-Dtn, the Kh warazm f^ha hi dynasty terminated. Some 
authors relate that he was not slain on the above occasion, .but that he changed 
clothes with the Kurd , and turned devotee, and wandered about the world. 
Curiously enough, I have accidentally met with a confirmation of this. It is 
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He succeeded in reaching a place in the territory of 
Akfalat. and halted to rest near a village, the chief of 
which recognized him. In a battle, which had taken place 
between the Sultan and the troops of Sham, he had slain 
the brother* of that chief. Having the Sultan thus in his 
power, that chieftain martyred him. The next day, 
information was conveyed to the sovereign of Sham, who 
was greatly grieved [at his fate] ; and he commanded that 
the murderer should suffer condign punishment. 

On the occurrence of this misfortune, the sister of the 
Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, ruler of Pars [Jalal-ud-Din’s consort], 
reached Sham. She was treated with honour and reverence, 
and was conducted back to Pars. 

Thus the dominion of the Khw arazm Shahs terminated ; 
and their remaining Maliks, and their followers, took up 
their residence in Sham and in Mii^r. 

most interesting, and from one who attended him in his last moments. Shaikh 
’Ala-ud-Daulah, Al-Byabankt, us-Simnanf relates as follows: — “When at 
Baglidad, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the pious and venerable Sha ikh. 
Nur-ul'^J|[aVlF wa ud-Dtn, ’Abd>ur-Rahnian>i'Isfarafnf — may his tomb be sanc- 
tified ! I happened to go upon one occasion, at the usual hour, and found him 
absent from his abode, a rather unusual occurrence at that time of the day. I 
went again on the following morning to wait upon him, and inquired as to 
the cause of his absence on the previous day. He replied, ‘ My absence was 
caused through Sul^w Jalal-ud-Dln, Mang*bamr, having been received into the 
Almighty’s mercy. ’ I inquired, * What, had he been living all this time ? * 
He answered, * You may have noticed a certain aged man, with a mole upon 
his nose, who was wont to stay at a certain place,' which he named. I had 
often remarked the venerable devotee in question and that was the heroic, 
but unfortunate Sultan, JallU-ud>Din. According to this account, Jalal-ud-Din 
could not have died until 688 h., above sixty years after the period above 
mentioned. 

* The most reliable copies have ** brother others, “ brothers and sons 
and some again, “sons” only. 
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SECTION XVII. 


THE SHANSABANiAH SULTANS, AND THE MALIKS OF 

GHOR. 

MinhAJ-i-Saraj, Jurjanijthe servant hopeful of the Divine 
mercy — the Almighty guard him from negligence and 
inadvertency ! — says, with respect to this account of the 
Shansabantah Maliks of Ghur, after this manner: — That 
the following pages are illumined with the sun of the illus- 
trious race of the Sultans of Ghur. together with that of the 
offset of the fragrant tree of the Maliks of Ghur — may the 
Almighty God render their dust fragrant, and assign to 
them a habitation in Paradise ! — in the manner of a record, 
from the dawn of the morning of their dominion, and the 
noon-day splendour of their sovereignty, together with the 
genealogy of their family, until the expiration of the 
empire of that princely house, and the last of the Maliks of 
that kingly dynasty — the mercy of the Almighty be upon 
those among them who have passed away* ! — in such 
wise as masters have, in histories, made mention of them, 
in order that the robe of this chronicle may be adorned 
with an account of them, and also, in order that this [their] 
servant, and his priestly family, may acquit themselves of 
some portion of the debt of gratitude for benefits received, 
due unto those Sultans — the light of the Almighty illu- 
mine their tombs ! — and, in order that such as may inspect 
these pages may, please God, derive profit and instruction. 

Be it known, that that master of eloquence, Maulana 
Fakhr-ud-Dtn. Mubarak Shah, of Marw-ar-rud — the light 
of the Almighty illumine his tomb ! — has strung the genea- 
logical pearls of the Sultans of this dynasty on the thread 
of poetry, and, having arranged those pearls in perfect 

' When this flourish was penned they had ceased to hold any territory for 
nearly half a century. 
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ofxler, has affixed the head pearl of that string to the 
oyster-shell of the illustrious dynasty of ^ufiak, the Tazl ; 
and, from the time of those Sultans up to the first com- 
mencement of the sovereignty of ^uhak, he has mentioned 
the whole of them, father by father. 

This book* their servant, Minhaj-i-Saraj, inspected in 
the year 602 H., before the exalted throne in the sacred 
fMratn [private dwelling] of that lady, the Princess of the 
Universe, and the most excellent of her day and of the age, 
the glory of the world and of the faith, the sovereign of all 
good qualities among the race of mankind, Mah Malik, 
daughter of the august Sultan, Gh iya^-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abi-ul-Fath, Mufiammad, son of Sam, ^asim-i- 
Amir-ul-Muminin — may the light of the Almighty illumine 
them ! This Queen of the Universe used to bestow her 
fostering care and protection upon this frail creature [Min- 
haj-i-Saraj], and, in her own princely hall, as though he 
had been a child of her own, he was brought up ; and, in 
his younger years, he used, day and night, to dwell within 
her haram, and, under her blessed sight, he used to receive 
instruction. 

That princess was possessed of many virtues and endow- 
ments. First : she departed from this transitory sphere, 
and passed to the eternal mansion, within the veil of 
maidenhood. Second ; she knew the whole of God’s word 
[the l^ur’an] by heart. Third : she was a depository of all 
the traditions of martyrdom. Fourth : she used, once 
a year, to devote a certain period to religious exercises, 
and would repeat the whole Kur’an in two genuflexions of 
prayer. Fifth ; when her father, Sultan ^|iya§-ud-Dtn, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, went to the mercy of the Almighty, fora 
period of seven years the light of the sun and of day never 
shone upon her, and she continued in constant and solitary 
prayer. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her, and may 
her happiness and her reward be ample in heaven ! 

In short, that master of eloquence, Maulana Fakhr-ud- 
Dtn, Mubarak Shah, has composed that genealogical list 
in verse, in the name of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan- 
soz ; and, at the outset, I heard from the sacred lips of that 

* One historian quotes a portion of Faklir-ad>Dfn’s work, but it is too loi^ 
for insertion here. He was a Saiyid, hence he is styled ShiU>* 
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most excellent of her time, and Khadijah* of the age, the 
Malikah-i-Jalali^, that, when some portion of the book and 
chronicle in question had been composed in verse, through 
a change which had showed itself in the temperament of 
FaJchr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, this poem was neglected 
by him until the time when the throne of the kingdom 
became adorned and beautified with the majesty and 
august splendour of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din*, Muhanimad-i- 
Sam, when this chronicle became graced with his name 
and titles, and was brought to completion. 

The Chronicler relates after this manner ; — The Almighty 
knoweth the truth ! — that this dynasty are called Sh ansa- 
bantan with reference to their paternal ancestoV fSh ansab 
by name], who, after the removal of the sons of Zuhak, grew 
up in the country of Ghur, and attained great authority, 
power, and superiority, and acquired a name. The great 
probability is, that this personage lived in the time of the 
Kh ilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, 'Ali — may God re- 
ward him ! — and that he received conversion to the faith 
at the hand of ’Alt himself*, and that he took, from that 
K^^ltfah, a mandate and a standard ; and to every one 
of that family, who used to sit upon the throne, that cove- 
nant which the Lord of the Faithful, ’Alt, had written, 
used to be presented to him, and he would agree to abide 
by it, after which he would become [legally] king. The 
family likewise were among the clients of the Khalifah 
’All ; and affection towards the High Priests of the family 
of the Chosen One used to be a firm tenet in their creed. 

ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST [ANCESTOR.S] OF THE FAMILY, 

Their genealogy, and their progenitors, up to 

ZU^AK, SURNAMED TAZl. 

Zu^ak has been mentioned in the section on the ancient 
kings of Iran ; and the duration of his reign was a thou- 
sand years less one day and a half. 

■ Mufiammad’s first wife. 

* The same lady he previously referred to under the name of Mah-Malik. 

* One of the oldest MSS. has Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, the younger of the two brothers. 

* Jah 3 n-Ara, and some other histories distinctly state that Shansab^ son of 
Sjlxamak, was contemporary with the Shalffah ’Alt, and that he was converted 
to the Mufyammadan fiiith by him. Compare our author’s statement above 
with that at paege 312. 
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The learned in chronology differ considerably with respect 
to his ancestry and his forefathers, from Mihtar Adam 
down to Mihtar Ntih> on account of the great lapse of time^ 
The fraternity, who account 2uh3k among the descendants 
of SSm, son of Mihtar Kuh, relate as follows : — 2uh^*> son 
of ’Anwin [*UlwSn], son of ’AmlAh [*Amlat and ’Alah], son 
of Ad, son of A 9 [Awaf and Awaf], son of Iram, son of 
SSm, son of Nuh, son of Lamak ; while others again have 
related that his [2uh3k’s] name was Btwar-asp, son of 
Arwand>asp, son of 7^* X^wah [7srh], son of KSbah 
[Kiyah ?], son of Nuh. 

Some, on the other hand, have stated : — Blwar-Ssp, or 
Btwar-asp, son of Arwand-asp*, son of Zankaba [RanbakI], 
son of Tazlo-barsed [Tazto-barsid, Tazto-bai^hed, Tazio- 

7 The Mu^Himmadan historians are at variance respecting the descent of 
2uh2k. Our author, in his account of him in Section V., says he was called 
llfwar-Ssp, and that God sent Nu|i to him to exhort him to repent of his 
misdeeds, and that continued for ages to do so. He would not repent, 
and the Flood followed. Our author then copies X^hart [tolerably correct], 
and says that that author [the most trustworthy perhaps of any] states that 
B!war4isp lived before the Flood, in which he perished ; and, one thousand 
years after the death of Nu^ [compare with his statement here and at page 312 % 
a king arose of the seed of Sftm, son of named Zutak, who was a 

sorcerer. 

Immediately after quoting Tabart, our author again says that Pesh-did, son 
of Hoah&ng, had a son, T&zto by name, who is the father of all the ’Arabs. 
He had a son Zankal^ who had a son Arwand-^, who was father of Zuh&k. 
The TArtkh-i-MuVaddast, there quoted by him, says Zuhak’s name is Btwar- 
Ssp, son of Arwand-Ssp, son of Jarah, son of Kay^ son of Nuh. 

The Jftmi’-ut-Taw&rthbr lUrtkhd-Ibrahimi, and .some others, say the 
’Ajamts call Zuh^i Bfwar-Ssp, and that the Patriarch Ibralifin lived during 
his reign ; but further state that great discrepancy exi.st5 among authors as to 
his descent. The ’Arabs say he was brother’s son of Shadad-i"’Ad. and trace 
his descent to Iram, son of Sam, brother of Arfal^hshad, while the Iranfs say 
his name is Arwand-asp, son of Rtnkawar [Zankaba?], son of SShirah, son of 
Tfljy. son of Farawal, and that lujg was lloahang^s brother. Guzfdah and 
others trace his descent from Jamahed, and say he was his sister’s son ; but the 
greater number of chroniclers agree that he was sixth in descent from Kaiuinnit, 
also written KaiOmurf. The iKoplc of Vainan, again, say Zuhak was of 
Yaman, of the tribe of Tubba’ [the royal tribe of Arabia Felix, of whom 
Bal]^ts, Queen of Sheba [Salxl], wa.s one], and that he was the first of the 
Fir’awns of Mi^r. 

* It urill be well to mention here that the Jfrs/ name given in the following 
pages is the one considered //w/ trustworthy from comparison, and in which 
the greater number and best copies of the text agree ; and that those within 
brackets are less so according to position. 

^ Alwand-Ssp and Arwand-asp are also the names of the father of Luhr-iisp, 
also called Arwand Shah. 
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narsad, TabQr, Tazbu, and Tazbur], son of Faravnval 
[Farawal, ^arawal?], son of Sta-mak, son of Mubght 
[Mushbi]. .son of Kaiu-mur§, son of Adam — peace be 
unto him ! — while others again say : — Kaiu-mur§, son of 
Lawad, son of Sam, son of Nub* 

The writers of chronicles [other than those above ?] relate 
after this manner, that Arwand-asp was the father of 
Zub^k*, and sen of the son of Tazto-barsed [Tazto, Tazbu, 
and Tazbur] ; and, with the concurrence of historians, 
Tuio-barsed, likewise, was the father of all the ’Arabs, 
and brother of Hoshang Malik* ; and the ’Arabs are called 
Tazi* through affinity to him. He held dominion and 
sovereignty over the nomad tribes of ’Arabs, as did his 
descendants after him. From him the authority passed to 
his son, Zatlbaka [Zankaba ?], and from him to the latter’s 
son, Arwand-asp [Arwan-asp],who was a just, wise, and God- 
fearing man. He had a son, Zub^k by name, who was 
exceedingly malicious and factious, a blood-shedder, and 
a great tyrant, and a cruel man, whom Shaitan [Satan] 
had led astray from the right way^ He dug a well in the 

* According to he [2uhak] was a descendant of HSm, son of NQhi 

and after the Flood there was no king upon the earth for a thousand years, 
until 2 uh&k, the sorcerer, arose ; but there are different accounts of him, and 
great discrepancies exist among authors concerning him. There are the 
remains of an immense fortress near Bami3.n, still known as the castle of 
2uh&k-i-Madin, or 2uh^k of the Snakes. 

* Hoahang is considered the fourth in descent from Adam, and was the son 
of Sta-mak, who was son of Kaiumurt. Some consider him to be Arfa lrhaba d. 
son of Sam, who composed the Jawtdan-Shirad. He is said to have founded 
Istakhur — Istakhur is the 'Arab form of writing it— of Fars, Babal, and Sus. 

* Called also T3.jt by ’Ajamts, and hence the name Tajik [Jk added to 
’ Ajamt names forms a diminutive], by which the descendants of 'Arabs were 
styled who were bom in and had grown up in 'Ajam. At> present the term is 
used with respect to Persian-speaking people who are neither Turks nor 
'Arabs, and of which race the inhabitants generally of towns and cities in 
Afgh^isUln, and several districts likewise under Af gha n sway, and also of 
several independent states to the north, consist. The Afghans often style 
them ‘•Ti.jik-Majik." Numbers of 'Arab tribes, or parts of tribes settled in 
different parts of 'Ajam, after its conquest by the first Musalman invaders, and 
several tribes dwelling among the Afghans, and often confounded with them, 
claim 'Arab descent. In my proposed history of the Afghan tribes, I shall 
be able to enter into more detail on this subject. Modem philosophers, how- 
ever, are, as a matter of course, divided in Opinion about the derivation of the 
name^ and also as to the descent of the people ; but why should we begrudge 
them the infinite pleasure of still speculating upon the matter, and trying to 
make every other account fit that of certain Greeks ? See page 309 ,. 

A lew copies have from the right way, so that he dug a well," See, 
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path which his father was wont to pass^ and Arwand- 
Ssp, who had become old and infirm, fell into it, and was 
killed*. 

2uhak now became sovereign over the 'Arabs, and, after 
Jamshed [Jamshed's time ?] conquered the whole world, 
and by sorcery and tyranny brought the whole of it under 
his sway. The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasl states, 
that Zuh^k possessed a cylinder, made of gold, in which 
were seven apertures, each of which was named after one 
of the seven climes of the four quarters of the earth. When 
the inhabitants of either of these climates happened to 
rebel against his authority, he would raise incantations 
in the aperture named after such climate, and breathe 
into it, and famine, pestilence, and calamity would arise 
in it. 

After a thousand years of his sovereignty passed away*. 
Almighty God was pleased to release the world from his 
tyranny and oppression, and the kingdom came to Fartdun. 
He seized ZuhSk, and confined him in a pit on mount 
DimSwand, in 'Irak* 


ACCOUNT OF BUSJAM, MALIK OF HIND AND OF SIND L 

This Bustam Malik held the dominion of Hindustan* at 
the hand of Zuh^k, and he was one of Zub^k's descendants, 

* According to trustworthy authorities, this Biwar-3sp became styled 2ut>Sh, 
from the old Persian words all dah-Sk, signifying “ten vices and defects 
and the ’Arabs, in copying the name, used ^ for 3 or ^ and transformed it 
into aiW* by changing the • also into ^ With this change of letters, the 
original meaning of the word became changed, for alW* [2tihiUc] signifies 
“a mocker,” “laughing.” 

His vices and defects were hideousness, dwarfishness, excessive arrogance 
and pride, shamelessness, audacity, gluttony and voracity, a foul tongue, 
recklessness, lying, injustice, ferocity and tyranny, depravity of heart, and 
stolidity. These are rather more than ten however. Rausat>u 9 >$afii says Btwar 
is from the Pahlawt, and in Dad means ten thousand and, therefore, Dah-ak 
received the name of Btwar-fisp because he had always ten thousand ’Arab 
horses in his stables. 

* Tabad says his age aus a thousand years, u'hile other writers state that 
he reigned for that period of time. 

T Nine copies of the text have "Malik of Hind and of Sind,” and others 
have " Hind and flhOr.” In the map, if such may be so called, accompanying 
the account of SijistSn and adjacent j>arts, in the “ Mas.Ii.ik-wa-MamAi.ik, 
the river of Hind and Sind adjoins Gh ur on the north-east. 

* S/e in all copies of the text. 
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namely*: — BustSm, son of MthsllSd [Misj^hSd, Mamglild, 
fi^ mSd. Shad, &nd ghih^dan], son of Nartmin 

[also called Nad!m§n], son of Afrtdun [or Faridiin], son of 
^ahind [Samind and SSmid], son of Sifand>asp [or Isfand- 
asp], son of 2u^lc> son of Suhrab', son of Shaid-asp. son 
pf StS-mak, son of Marntas [MarsSs and Mamas], son of 
^ulidlk the Malik. 

When Zuhak was made captive, Afrtdun despatched 
an army to take possession of Hindustan ; and Bus(am, 
who did not possess the power to oppose the forces of 
Afrtdun, retir^ towards the mountain tracts of Shaknan* 
fShagh' nan] and Bamtan, and therein took up his residence. 
On a second occasion the forces of Afrtdun were directed 
to proceed in search of him ; and Busfam had several times, 
for the purpose of hunting and in his rambles, come from 
the 'mountains of Shaknan and Tukharistan* into the 
mountain tracts of Ghur. That district was called Hazar- 
Shashmah [the thousand springs] on account of the num- 
ber of rivulets in it ; and Bustam, at this time, retiring 
before the army of Afrtdun, came into Ghur, and at the 
foot of the mountain of Zar-i-Margi^ [the place where 
Margh grows] he fixed his residence*. 

* Other writers say that Buspim was one of the descendants, not sons, of 

and that his progeny increased in Ghur up to the time of ghansab, 
who was contemporary with the Khalifah^ *A 1 }. Shansab was the son of 
Shamak, and from him descended Bustam, as well as Pulad. See page 311. 

1 Jah 3 n-Ara has Shahiftn. 

3 The letters If and gh are interchangeable. A few copies have for 

^ Not Hwen Thsang’s ** Tokhiristin,” extending **ten days’ journey by 
thirty,” but a much smaller Jukharistan is meant here. 

^ Zar signifies a place of growth, and ** margh” is the name of a species of 
verdure called also farn^ which any brov.'^sing animals feed on with great 
avidity. It is odoriferous, the reed scoenanthemum, 

* Other authorities state that when Fartdun overcame a number of 

his descendants fled, and took* shelter in the mountains of Ghur ; and that 
Busjiam, who was one of his progeny, and who held Hindustan, being unable 
to cope with the forces of Faridiin, he [Bustam] also took shelter in Ghiir. 
The place he took up his residence at was, from the number of its springs and 
rivulets, called Hazar-Qhashniah, and was an exceedingly pleasant and strong 
spot, and therefore he chose it, saying to himself “ baro ; ma^indesh I ” — *• Go 
to; don’t be concerned !” and that spot was subsequently called Mandesh* 
Bustam prospered there, and his descendants multiplied, and they were rulers, 
one generation after the other. Other writers say he first fled for shelter **to 
the mountain tracts of Bilnd&n, which lie between Balkh and Kabul, and from 
ihcnce entered the difficult country of Qbur, in which he founded several stroi^g 
fortresses. He had wandered about in several parts previously before readiing 
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At this point in the account of Bustam, the masters of 
history have two traditions, one of which is that just related. 
The other tradition is from the Muntakhab-i-Tarlkh-i- 
Na^irt, which one of the great men of Gha gnln composed in 
the time of the Sultan i>(^azt, Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Muhammad, 
son of Sam — ^the Almighty illumine his tomb ! — which is 
as follows : — 

"When AftIdOn overcame 2|uh^, and took the do> 
minion from him, two brothers, his sons, reached Nihawand. 
The elder brother bore the name of Suz*, and the younger 
was called Sam. The elder brother, Suz, became Amir 
[chief or ruler], and the younger, who was named Sam, 
became the Sipah-salar [leader or commander of his forces] ^ 

"Amtr SGz had a dat:^hter, and the Sipah-salar, Sam, a 
son ; and these two cousins had, in early childhood, been 
betrothed to each other, and they had fixed their hearts 
upon each other. The Sipah-salar, Sam, died ; and his 
son had become valiant and a great warrior, so much 
so, that in that day he had no equal in manliness and 
valour. After the decease of his father, certain envious and 
malicious persons arose, who slandered him to his uncle, 
Amir SQz, in consequence of which his uncle became 
irritated against him, and he determined to bestow his 
daughter upon the son of some one of the Maliks of the 
parts round about. 

" When his daughter became aware of this, she made her 
cousin acquainted with it, so that, one night, he came and 
unfastened the gate of the fortress, and, having loosed and 
brought out ten chosen horses* from the stables of Amir 

Gliiir ; and, as soon as FartdSn became aware of his whereabouts, he despatched 
large forces against him; but, after protracted hostilities, the forces of Fartdun 
were g^ad to accept terms, on account of the difficult nature of the country, and 
the strength of Bus^m’s castles. Tribute and taxes were imposed upon him 
[BustSm], and he had to content himself with Qb&r, and not to molest other 
parts of the country. His descendants increased and multiplied up to the 
time of Shansab, who is said to have been converted by ’Ali. The JiCmi’.nt- 
TawSrtUi states that the GhGrls are styled Bant Rasib, otherwise famous 
under the name of Ui-Zuli&k. 

* Some copies have Sur, hut the oldest have as above. One has SawSr I 

^ Such being the case, wherefore any cause of dispute afterwards, and 
appeal to the Shaltffih, as to who should be ruler and who commander of the 
troops? See page 313. 

* Two copies of the text, which are reliable, have ten clidsen horses of his 
Atdwr, from the stables of Amir SBs.” 
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SQz, he set the damsel and her servants upon them and 
made ofT, taking away as much coin as he was able to 
remove. With all diligence possible he made for the foot 
of the mountains- of Ghur. and there he took up his quar- 
ters. The girl and her cousin said [to each other], * Za-o 
[4 e. Az-o] ma-andesh* — be not afraid of him — and the 
name of that place became Mandesh* ; and there their 
affairs assumed stability'.'* 

According to the first tradition, however, when Amir 
BustSm, with his followers, took up his residence in that 
kicality, information was conveyed to Afridun. He was 
desirous of sending forces, for the third time, for the pur- 
pose of destroying and exterminating Bustam and his 
followers, or to take him [alive] if possible. The sons of 
Afrtdun, Tujz and Salm, by means of treachery, killed 
their brother, I-raj, who was on the throne of Iran*; and, 

* LAmandesh ^ in most copies of the- text, but impossible from what he 
has just stated. Some copies are very different here, in style as well as words, 
and have, ** They said that the name of that place was Du-mandeflh, and at this 
time, on account of that great personage’s coming thither, the name became 
Bulandeah-” The I. O. L. MS., and R. A. S. MS., lx)th agree that the 
name was Roz-maiidesh, and the name became Bulandesh»” but omit the 
first clause of the last sentence. Mandesh is mentioned by some old writers 
as the name of a stronghold in Kh urasan. Deah must not be confounded with 
the Sanskrit word Des — a country, &c. See note •, page 306. 

* I. e. There they settled down permanently. 

* In his account of Faridun in Section V., our author says I-raj, the youngest 
son, held the countries of TraV-i-’Arab, and ’Iri^^-i-’Ajam, and Hind and 
Sind. Salm signifies peacc^ Tujg [also Tuj], boldness^ daring, and I-raj, 
wisdom ivith tact. The Rauf at-u$-Tahirtn states that he held lUiurasan, and 
only a portion of Hind and Sind. 

The Raufat-u9-$afa and some others say that a sept of the descendants of 
Zut&k, not the sons of Zuh^k, finally took up their residence in the mountain 
tracts of Ghur. and that they were hard pressed for some time by the forces of 
Faridun, and became as desirous of accommodation as Fartdun’s general was 
of granting it ; and the Zu^kis agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and not to 
encroach on other territory. See note •, page 306-7. 

In the account of the ancient kings of Asia, contained in the Raufat-uf- 
TSlhirin, taken from the work compiled from ancient records in the Pahlawt 
language in 259 H., and which work, subsequently, was partly put into verse 
by the poet, DaViVl* i^ IsmSL’tl SSmant’s reign, and afterwards resumed by 
An f art, and completed by Firdausi, in Mal^mud of {zihaznin’s time, but of 
course greatly embellished by the poets ; and also in Jlmi’-ut- 

Tawarikb, there are detailed accounts of the reign of Faridun ; but although 
the death of I-raj is given therein, and agrees with what our author says [he 
doubtless took his short notice from Jabart], of course, nothing whatever is 
mentioned about Bustam. Karsh-^P* ancestor of Rustam, held Kftbul, 
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on that account, AfrtdOn was greatly afRicted in 

heart, and distressed in mind, and he did not obtain* his 
revenge upon Bustam. The latter, having found time and 
opportunity, turned his attention to peopling and render- 
' ing habitable the mountain districts of Ghur. and parts 
adjacent 

He despatched trustworthy agents to the presence of 
S&ah Afrtdun, and sought for peace. Afrtdun complied 
with the request of Bustam, and, as he had now obtained 
security and safety, the followers, dependents, and parti- 
sans, and the 'Arab tribes akin or related to ^u^ak, from 
all parts around, turned their faces towards the mountain 
district of and took up their residence in that country, 
and the number of those tribes became very great. 

As Almighty God had willed that from that race pious 
kings and potent sovereigns should arise. He prospered and 
blessed those tribes so that they attained unto the faith 
and covenant of Islam ; and from the mine of the seed of 

Z&bul, and Sijistan for Farfdiln, and any petty chief would naturally have been 
tributary to Ac former. The nephew of Karah’^P» Nartman, had a son 
named SSm, who was father of Zftl, father of Rustam. Sam is said to have 
held Z&bul, and KSbul, as far as Hind, in feudal sovereignty from the rulers of 
irdn. What I wish here to draw attention to, however, is the following : 
*‘2al, having succeeded to his father’s fief, went to KUbul [Zdbul?] from 
Zaranj [founded by Karfih'Slsp], and MihrAr ShAh, of the race of 2uhAk, the 
T2lzt, the tributary ruler, came forth to receive him, and acknowledged his 
supremacy. Mihrilb §2|fih gave his daughter to ZAl, and she was Rustam’s 
mother.” Subsequently, this same Mihrab Shah is said to have led the right 
wing of the army of Kai-E^ubdd, the first of the Kaiinian dynasty, in the expe- 
dition against Afraslyab, the Turk. The Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh also states that, 
when AfriLsiyAb crossed the jtbun into Khurasan, he detached a force to 
intercept -SAm, or keep him in check ; and, when the force reached the Htr- 
iiuuid, Mihrab Shfth. who held the city and fortress of ZAbul, as deputy of 
Zai, sent a message, as a ruse only, to its commander, saying, ** I am neither 
Zabult nor IrAnt, but of the race of 2ubak ; and am loyally inclined to AfrS- 
s\ySh,y These accounts are, at least, equally as trustworthy as the legends of 
Greeks about themselves, and perhaps more so. I hope very shortly to give 
them in detail. I am one of those [weak*minded persons perhaps] who con- 
sider the historians of a country best qualified to write its history — its early 
history at least and prefer the accounts of ancient Persia, given by the old 
IriLni and ’Arab writers after the time of its conquest, to those of Greeks who 
do not even know the names correctly, just as I should esteem the history of 
England, from the pen of a Hume or a Lingard, superior to one written by a 
native of India who had sojourned three months in London, or by a Chinaman 
who had never visited it. 

* One copy has, **and he did not give his mind to taking revenge on 
Bust&m.’* 
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them the gems of sovereignty were arranged upon the 
thread of dominion. Some thousands of mosques were 
founded in place of ancient idol-temples ; and the laws and 
canons of Islam were promulgated to the very extremity 
of the region of Hindustan which adjoins that of Chi n — 
the mercy of the Almighty be upon them ! These SultSins 
likewise acquired slaves, every one of whom spread the 
carpet of justice upon the surface of the world, and raised 
palaces of beneficence and munificence; and, up to this 
present time, the heir of that sovereignty and successor to 
the functions of that empire, is the pearl of the oyster- 
shell of ascendency, out of the ocean of dominion, the Great 
Sultan, Na^lr-ud-DunyS wa ud-Din, Abt-l-Mu^affar, Mah- 
mud, son of the Sultan, ^pislm-i-Amlr-ul-Muminln* — the 
Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty and dominion, and 
may he lot^ reign I 

The SultSns of the Shansabt dynasty have been divided 
into four groups : — I., that class, the mention of which will 
now be recorded, of which Sultans Firuz-koh was the seat 
of government ; II., the dynasty of the Sultans of BSmlSn, 
who were a branch from this great tree of sovereignty ; 
III., the dynasty of the Sultans of Ghar.ntn^ which was the 
capital of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Muhammad-i-Ghazi. son 
of Sam, and his own particular slaves, every one of whom, 
after him, ascended the throne ; and IV., the dynasty of 
the Sultans of Hindustan, the heritage of which dominion, 
and the sovereignty of which monarchy passed to them, 
and after whom the race of Shams! * became established 
upon the throne of royalty. May the Almighty purify the 
tombs of those who have passed away, and prolong the 
sovereignty of those remaining to the judgment day ! 

As much as was discoverable respecting this race in 
chronicles has been recorded [here], although, in the com- 

4 Same of the best copies of the text have, son of the Sultan of Sultftns,’* 
and omit the ]fpistm altogether. ^ the SbansatAnt Sultans had any right to 
assume such a title [explained farther on], neither the slave, nor the slave’s son, 
this pearl of the Ojrster-shell of ascendency,” the poor puppet to whom our 
author dedicated his work, had the most remote right to assume it. 

* Only a single copy has this passage correct. The slaves here referred to 
were not relatives nor kinsmen of each other. Sbuns-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timifh, 
however, married a daughter of IgLUtb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, his owner, who ruled in 
Hi n dOstIn ; and the djrnasty of the former, from his name, Slluns-ud-Dtn, is 
styled the Sliunst or Shunstah dynasty. 
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pilation of. it, there was not an uninterrupted succession to 
be set forth*. 

I. AMiR POlAD [OR FpLAD], J 2 H 0 RI, SHANSABl. 

Amtr Pulad, ^urt, was one of the sons of Malik Shan- 
sab^ son of Siiamak ; and he brought* under his jurisdic- 
tion the districts of the mountain tracts of GhQr. He 
rendered the names of his fathers immortal ; and, when the 
advocate* [of the cause] of the house of ’Abbas, Abu-Mus- 
lim-i-Marwazt*, arose, and considered it expedient to oust 
and to expel the Amtr of the family of ’Ummiah from the 
territory of Sb|Urasan, Amtr Pulad led the forces of Ghur 
to the aid of Abu-Muslim-i-Marwazt*, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in supporting and assisting the house of 
’Abbas and the family of the Prophet. 

For a long period the dominion over Mandesl|*> Rnd the 
authority over the mountain tracts of i[^ur was exercised 
by him. He died ; and his dominions remained in the 
possession of the sons of his brother*, and, subsequently, 
their affairs [and proceedings] were not to be discovered, 
up to the time of Amtr Banjt, the son of Naharan. 

II. AMlR BANJI, SON OF NAHARAN, SHANSABf- 

Amtr Banjt, son of Naharan, was a great lord, and, in 
^iiur, his memory is undying ; and he is accounted among 
the greatest and most famous of the Maliks of that country. 

* At this place, in some copies, a totally distinct idiom is used to express the 
same sense. 

7 See note *, page 306. 

* Some copies have *‘camc” under his jurisdiction, and others “were*' 
under, &c. 

* It b something new, certainly, to hnd that ** $ihib-t-Da’wat *’ means 

^ That is, a native of Marw. 

* In the accounts of AbQ-Muslim, the quondam founder” of this house of 
’AbbSs, and in the accounts of those transactions in the history of the Kh alt- 
lahs^ there is no mention, of course, of the great support they received from 
PQUid the Gh flrt. Some writers say that the hef of Ghiir was conferred upon 
Amtr Ptll2d and his descendants on account of the services rendered by him, 
and that he added to it by annexing other tracts of country. 

* All the copies of the text here, with few exceptions, write this name 
differently as well as incorrectly. There is no doubt that Mandeih is the 
correct name. See note S page 306, and note *, page 308. 

^ Which brother is« of course, nameless. 
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The whole of the Sul^Sns were descended from his sons* ; 
and his genealogy has been thus made out : — Banjt, son of 
Naharan, son of War-mesh *. son of War-mesh an [War- 
masAn, Dar-manshan. War-mashan. and War-heshSn]. son 
of Parwez, son of Parwez% son of Shansab. son of TCha mak*. 
son of Bain or Bayyin, son of Munshi*. son of Waj^an 
[Wazn, Wazan, and Warat, or Darrat, or Dirat?], son of 
Hain [Htn, or Hunain ?], son of Bahram, son of Haia sh. or 
l^ajasiL LJatts, or Tahsh ?], son of Ibrahim, son of Mu’ddil 
[Ma’add, or Ma’id], son of Asad [NiLsad ?], son of Shadad. 
son of 2uh3h. 

Amir Banji was excessively handsome, and of excellent 
disposition, and endowed with all good qualities and natural 
gifts. When the dominion of the house of ’Abbas acquired 
stability ', and the empire of Islam came under the sway of 
the Kha lifahs of that family, he presented himself at the 
Court of the ’Abbasi Kha lifahs ; and the first person of the 
Ghuiian race who proceeded to the Kha lifah’s Court*, and 
brought [back] a covenant and a standard, was Amir Banji, 
son of Naharan. 

The cause of his proceeding to the presence of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid. was this : — In the terri- 
tory of Ghur there was a tribe who are called Shisanian*. 

* And from him, too, we may suppose. 

* Jah 2 n Aril has NahSwiln [and Nah^dftn], son of Wfr-mesh [and War- 
mest], son of War-man&hSn ; and Munta]c]|ab-ut-TawSrfkh has Nah 2 w 2 m, 
son of War-meah* son of War-mashan. Firiahtah [Muhammad ^asim, noi 
** Briggs,*’ who turns Sb<^nsabi injto Shisty /], to judge from three or four 
copies of the text, has made a terrible hash of these qames ; and, of course, 
Dow scarcely ventures to meddle with them, but those he does interfere with 
he succeeds, as with others in every place in his volumes, in making so ridi- 
culous that their own mothers could not distinguish them. But what can be 
expected of a translator who does not appear to have known what 
[mu’arrikl^n, signifying annalists, historians”] meant, which he, in his 
innocence, styles *‘Mor Chan, the historian'* [vol. L p. I 3 i],*andyet his work 
is the great cabbage-garden for modem historians of India for the million ! 

7 One copy alone of the text has ** Parwez, son of Parwez,” but it is one of 
the best copies I have. 

* Respecting this name there is not the least doubt : ]^mak ” is not correct. 

* Another name for Ulflrid [Mercury] is Munsht. 

' Harun-ar- Rashid, to whose court Amtr Banjt went, was the fifth ’AbbSst 
Shallfah. 

* See page 302, where Shansab is said to have been converted by the Shali- 
fah, ’All, and to have brought back with him a covenant and a standard. 

* That is to say, the name of the tribe was Shtffy suid, when speaking of its 

people, or Sbif^hiilln. 
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and they assert that, in the first place, their ancestor em> 
braced the true faith, and then the Shansabantgn did ; and 
Muhammad, in the dialect of Ghur, they call ^amad 
[Ahmad ?], and, after they had embraced Islam, they 
became styled Hamadi [Ahmadi ?], that is to say. Mu- 
hammadi\ In the time of Amir Banji, the Mihtar [chief] 
of the tribe of Shisanian was an Amir named Shis, 
son of BahrSm ; and, in the language of the Gh uriSf Shis 
they call Shis*, and this tribe they call Shisanian. after 
the name of this Amir. Now between Amir Shis and 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, dissension arose about the 
lordship of Qhur ; and [in consequence] disturbance ensued 
among the people of that territory. The whole agreed 
together, on either side, that both the Amirs, Banji and 
Shis, should proceed to the presence of the Kha lifah. and 
whichever should bring back from the Court of the Khilafat 
a covenant and a standard should be accounted Amir. 
Both disputants made their arrangements with the deter- 
mination of undertaking their journey, and setting out 
towards the Dar-ul-Khilafat. The throne of the KbilAfat, 
at this time, was adorned by the radiance of the Lord of 
the Faithful, H arun-ar-Rashid. 

The chronicler relates that, in that country [Qliur] there 
was a merchant, a Yahudt [Jew], [a follower] of the religion 

^ By nearly evexy other writer of authority they are said not to have em- 
braced IsUm up to the time of i^usatn, son of Sam, son of ^asan, who was 
made ruler of Gh ur by Mas’ud-i-Kartm, Sul|an of Qb^^^ntn. See pa^ 
and note 

I have several times mentioned that the various copies of the text collated 
may be divided into two sets, which, in many places, differ considerably 
in idiom. At this place, the oldest and best copies have Shamad 
Ehamadt and AU&madt ]. and also at page 369, whilst the more 

modem copies have l^amad, an 4 l^^Uunadt, with the exception of the I. O. L. 
MS. No. 1952, which, at page 3^, has Sliamadf also. The points of letters are 
often omitted in writing, and ^ might be written for but that ^ should be 
written for although possilne, is not so probable. Still I do not consider 
myself quite justified in adopting the reading of the older copies, although the 
Gharfan tril^ fftay have given ^ the harsher sound of I certainly have 
never met with a similar instance of the kind. We may suppose, with some 
certainty, that the Qbartans merely adopted the other name of Mu t a mm ad, 
derived from the same root, namely Atunad, by which the prophet is men- 
tioned in the IJIurUn [a matter which has been much discussed], and hence they 
used A^madt in preference to Mubammadf. See page 369. 

s That is to say, the fibCIrts did not correctly pronounce the ei 9, lisped s 
of the ’Arabs, but pronounced it as common s. 


X 
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of Mihtar Musa [Moses], on whom be peace ! This mer- 
chant entertained a friendship for Amir Banjl He had 
travelled a great deal, and had acquired great experience 
in the ways of the world, and had frequented the capitals 
of the rulers of the countries around, and had become 
acquainted with the usages and forms of etiquette of the 
Courts of Suites and Princes ; and he set out in com- 
pany with Amir Banjl. 

He was acquainted with the objects and intentions of 
Amir Banjl, and he said to him : — “ If I should instruct 
thee in etiquette, and make thee acquainted with the usages 
of decorum and politeness, and give thee proper knowledge 
of the forms and ceremonies observed at the Court of the 
Kbilafat, and in the presence of sovereigns, so that on that 
account the authority and government of the territory of 
G]|ur shall be conferred upon thee, do thou enter into a 
covenant with me, that, in every tract that 1 may desire, 
throughout the whole of thy territory, thou shalt assign a 
locality to, and cause to settle therein, a number of the 
Banl-Isra’ll [children of Israel], followers of the faith of 
Mihtar MusS, in order that under the shadow of thy pro- 
tection, and beneath the guardianship of thy Maliks and 
thy offspring, they may dwell in peace and tranquillity*.*' 
Amir Banjl, son of Naharan, entered into a covenant with 
that merchant of the Bant-Isra*tl, and said : — When thou 
teachest me the usages of politeness, and instructest me in 
the rules of conduct and demeanour necessary to be ob- 
served before princes, and in paying homage at the Court 
of the Shil^fat, I will fulfil the whole of thy requests, and 
fully satisfy thy desires.’* 

Tliis covenant having been duly settled on both sides, 
the merchant of the Banl-Isra*!! commenced to instruct 
Amir Banjl in the polite usages necessary to be observed 
before princes, and at the Courts of sovereigns, and the 
requisite forms of respect and reverence needed at the 

* I would here call the reader’s particular attention to the universal tradition 
of the AfgjiSnt, recorded in all histories of them, respecting their claim to 
Israelitish descent. But they consider it an insult to be called Yahudts or 
Jews, and declare that they are Bant-Isra’il. Many European writers declare 
most energetically that such a descent is impossible. Perhaps if it had been 
recorded in Gmrk or merely mentioned by one of that nation, they would 
have been equally energetic in the other way. 
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Court. The merchant likewise began to put in 
order and make ready a dress for him, consisting of a tunic, 
a cap, boots, and breeches, and to perfect him in riding and 
in the mode of wearing his arms, in such wise, that his 
rival, sonofBahram, knew nothing whatever of all this 
[preparation] until they arrived at the Khalifah’s capital 

Shts. son of BahrSim, proceeded thither just as he was, 
in the short GhQrian garments which he was accustomed 
to wear at home, whilst Amtr Banji, son of Naharan, 
entered the Khaltfah*s capital in a dress befitting an Amir, 
and becoming a great personage. 

After they had been permitted to make their obeisances 
before the Kha lifah’s Court, when a convenient opportunity 
arose, each of the disputants represented what were his 
objects and wishes, in a respectful manner, and with many 
expressions of his devotion and loyalty, and stated to the 
Wazir and the Ustad-ur-Raz-ban^ the matter of the dis- 
pute between them, and made fully known what were 
their desires and requirements. The Lord of the Faithful, 
Harun-ar-Rashld. after he had been pleased to peruse 
their statements, and his august consideration and atten- 
tion had been drawn to their case, was pleased to regard 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, with favour. 

As Amir Banji was blessed with great good fortune, 
combined with a most felicitous destiny, and his good 
nature was adorned with g^cefulness of manners, the Lord 
of the Faithful was pleased to remark : — “ Haza l^asim,” 
that is to say, This Banji is good looking, has a noble 
bearing, and appears endowed with the necessary qualifi- 
cations of government and sovereignty, combined with 
good looks and artlessness of nature. Let the whole of 
the territory of Ghur be made over to him, and let the 
championship of the forces of the country of Gh ur be 
entrusted to Shis, son of Bahram.” Both of them were 
invested with a robe of honour of the Dar-ul- Khi lafat. and 
these titles were bestowed upon them, and they took their 
departure, and returned to Gh ur again, according to the 
command of the Kbalifah’s Court*. 

^ The Ustad-i-Raz-l»n was an officer who represented to sovereigns the 
statements of .persons who desired that their cases .should 1>e investigated by 
the monarch himself. 

• Another author, who says nothing whatever about any Jew merchant* 

X 2 
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From that time forward, the title of the ghansabSntSn 
Sultans, according to the august words of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Harun-ar- Rashid*, became IKasim-i-Amtr-ul-Mu- 
mintn — the Lord of the Faithful’s handsome [one]. 

When these two personages returned to Giur again, the 
government of the territory [was assumed] by the Shansab- 
ants, and the championship of the forces by the ghtgants, 
and that arrangement continued up to the present age 
according to this settlement. The Sultans were all Sh^n- 
sabanis, and the Champions, such as Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Fath-i-Karmakh*. Abu-1-’ Abbas-i-Sht§, and Suliman-i- 
Shis. were all ^tganis— the mercy of the Almighty be 
upon the whole of them ! 

III. SCrI, son of MUHAMMAD. 

From the time of the government of Amir Banji up to 
the present period* [of Suri’s rule], nothing was found in 

relates that Amtr Banjt, having added considerably to his previous territory 
by seizing other tracts, became one of the most powerful of the Maliks around. 
He was famed for his noble qualities and disposition ; and, during the Khili* 
fat of H§run-ar.Raalltd, he proceeded to the Dar-ul-Khilafat. He was treated 
with great favour on account of the successes which had been gained, by his 
efforts, in the arrangement of the important affairs of the house of 'Abbas ; and, 
on beholding him, the Ehaltfah uttered these words ; ^ Haaa-ljfasim,” which 
is to say ‘^good looking;*’ and, consequently, he obtained the title of IjCastm-i- 
Amtr-ul-Muminin. He returned to Gh ur again, with a robe of honour and a 
patent of investiture. The dominion over those parts continued in the posses* 
sion of himself and his descendants until the time of Surt, the son of Muham- 
mad, who was ans of BapijVs desemdants^ and lived in the time of Mahmud of 
Gha znfn. 

* No other Khal ffah confirmed it, 1 fancy, if Hariin besta^p|d it. By our 
author’s own account, they did not even assume the title of Sul|2n up to Saif- 
ttd-Dfn, Surf’s time. He was seventh after this SGrf. 

1 Some copies have ^ and one has ^ but Karmfikb is correct. 

* Jahin-Aril and MuntaUiab-ut-Tawarikll differ from our author^ coil* 
sklerably here Pie certainly acknowledges his want of materials] : — Surf, son of 
Milhaminad, was the grandson [farzand*zSdah] of Amfr Banji, and he flourished, 
ne^ in the time of MahmQd of Ghaimtn, but in the time of the $aff&rf2n. 
sort*! son^ Muhammad, was a contemporary of MahmCkl’s. The lUufat-uf • 

Fasih-^ and others abo, state that Muhamtnad, son of SCirf, was a con- 
temporary of MahmQd ; but that, when SulpLn Mahmud got rid of Mu- 
hammad, son of SQrt, ruler of Chur, his grandson, Q^uan by name, thro^i^* 
fear of the Sulf&n, retired into Hindustin, With hia family, and took up his 
icyidence in that country. What reason there could have been for this, when 
the father could stay, is not given. Some others, again, say that sometimes 
Muhammad, son of SQrf, would be obedient to Sulfpn MahmQd, and, at 
others, in open revolt, as circuftistances permitted, until, after some jrears. 
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chronicles respecting^ the state of the country of Gh ur that 
could be particularly enlarged upon ; and, as the compilation 
of this XabakAt was completed at the sublime capital, 
Dihli — may its pre-eminence never decline ! — and the king- 
doms of IslAm were thrown into convulsion through the 
irruption of the Mughal infidels — the Almighty confuse 
them ! — and the country had become isolated, and the 
extreme parts disturbed and unsettled, it was impossible to 
copy from the history which the author had examined in 
the territory of Gh ur^ As a matter of necessity that 
which has been obtained from the TariJ^-i-Na^iri, and the 
Tarikh of Ibn-Hai$am-i-Sani, together with some tradi- 
tions from the priesthood of Ghur, have been [therefore] 
recorded ; and the author hopes that he may be forgiven 
by those who look into the work [for any errors or short- 
coming that may be found in it]. 

They thus state, that Amir Suri was a great Malik, and 
that most part of the territory of Gh ur was under his juris- 
diction ; and, as in some parts of that country, such as 
Zawulistan\ the people, both high and low, noble and 
ignoble, were not [yet] exalted to the excellence of Islam, 
they were, at that time, at continual feud one with another. 
When the Sufiarian came out of the territory of Nimroz, 
and advanced to Bust and the district of Dawar, and 
Ya’lj:ub, son of Lai§, attacked Lakan the Lak*, Amir of 

partly by stratagem aiut partly by peaceful means, the Sul pin succeeded in 
securing Mu^mmad, son of Suri, whom he took along with him towards 
Qhazntn, but that he died by the way, at Ktdan. The T&rfkh-i-Ibrilhimt 
gives a more trusMbithy account, and which, if dates are examined, certainly 
seemS correct. For further particulars see note r, page 32 1 , 

* The history in verse composed by Faldtr-ud-Din, MubSrak 
men^ned at page 300. 

^ Great discrepancy exists in most of the copies of the text with respect to 
this name. Some have WSlishtSln, WHeshan, and Walshtan ; but two good 
copies have 2^wulistfin very plainly written, and that may be considered the 
correct reading. 

* Ya’Vub-i-LaiS reduced Bust, Zamfnd- Dawar, Ghaznin, TulcharisUln, and 
other tracts in 256 H., and, in the previous year, fought an action with 

son of MuVlas, in Kinuftn ; but who JLakan the L4ik [some copies have Lak- 
Lak] was it is difficult to »y. There is no mention of this matter in any 
author with whom I am acquainted ; but Lak is the name of a sept of nomad 
Kurds, of which people there seems to have been a considerable number ii\ 
those parts at that time. Tliere are some tribes dwelling among the Afgh^ins 
to this day, erroneously supposed by Englishmen to be Afghans, who claim to 
be Kurd^ 
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Aytk!n-3bad*, which is the district of Rufchaj. the tribes 
of the Ghurls fortified themselves on the summits of the 
rocks, and remained in safety; but they used to be at 
constant enmity with eadi other — ^the followers of Islam 
and the unbelievers^ — so that they were in the habit of 
keeping up a war from kushk to kushk*^ and lived in a 
constant state of contention and strife. 

Through the natural impregnability of the strong moun- 
tains which are in Ghur*. others [foreigners] used not to 
subject them to their power ; and the head of the whole 
of the Shansabanis of Mandesh was Amir Surt*. 

There are five great and lofty mountains* in Ghu r. re- 
specting which the people of Ghur are agreed that they 
are the strongest mountains in the world. One of these 
is Z3r-i-Margh of Mand esh. at the foot of which mountain 
is the kushk and capital of the Shansabanis. and they 
[the people of Gh ur] contend that the Simurgh nourished 
Zal-i-Zar [Zal, the ruddy-faced], who was the father of 
Rustam, in that mountain. Some of the dwellers at the 
skirt thereof maintain, that it was in one of the years be- 
tween 500 H. and 600 H., when the sound of lamentation 
and r^^et issued from that mountain, Zal-i-Zar hath 
passed away.” The second mountain [range] has the name 
of Surkh- Gh ar*. and that also is in the Mandesh district, 

* Some copies bave LStktn-aMd, but the above is the correct reading ; but 
RnUiaj— * — which is said to have been a district of the territory of Bust, 
might ^ read Zaranj — — and I am almost inclined to consider the last 
reading correct. All the copies of the text are more or less imperfect here. 
One copy also says plainly that “ the tribes of Ghtirfs sought shelter on the 
borders of Sind,” and this seems the preferable reading, but the majority of 
copies are as above. 

7 That is, those not yet converted to the Mul^immadan faith, and, probably, 
some of the Bant-Isia’tl before referred to, and such tribes as have since retired 
northwards towards Hindu-Kugh, or have now nearly disappeared. 

* A kushk here means a fortified village, and also a castle, &c. See note *, 
page 331. 

* There would be considerable difficulty in finding " the mountains of 
Risi&t, which are in Ghor,” for a very good reason — that they do not exist. 
The word “ifisiilt ” is not a proper name, but the plural of ** rastah,” which 
means "strong mountmns.” See Elliot’s India, voL ii. p. 284. 

t From this statement it is plain, as in Baihojii’s account farther on, that 
Ghnr was under several petty chiefs. S&rt was chief of Mandesh only. 

^ The word koh, here used, may signify a mountain range, or a single 
mountain. 

* It is impossible to fix the names of two of these five ranges with any 
degree of certainly, for there are scaicely two copies alike out of the twelve 
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in the limits of Tajir-Koh*. The third mountain is Ashuk. 
in the district of Timran, the size and altitude of which 
is greater than that of any other part of the territory 
of ^lur ; and the district of TimrSn is [situated] in its 
hollows and [on] its sides. The fourth is the mountain 
range of Warani, in the valleys and on the skirts of which 
are the territories of Dawar and Walight*, and tlie 
of Kajuran. The fifth is the mountain of Ro’en, in the 
central part of Ghur. of immense strength and altitude ; 
and they have stated^ that the fifth mountain [range] is 
the Faj [defile, pass] of Kh^esar*, the length, extent, and 
loftiness of which is beyond the bounds of conjecture, 
conception, and understanding. In the year 590 H., one 
half • of the trunk of an ebony tree was found at the sum- 
mit of it, more than one thousand mans^ in weight ; and no 
one was able to conceive how, or in what manner, it could 
have been brought, or have fallen there. 

collated. OnCf the very old copy I have often referred to, has — 
Surkh-Ghar. as above, which means th^ red mountain, and the next oldest 
copy between which two words there is but a very slight dilTerence. 

The remaining copies have t^e 

like. 

^ As many other copies have ^ 

• It is impossible to fix some of these names satisfactorily. Some copies of 

the text have laJJIj Dawar and Waliaht, while others again leave 

out the and altogether. The very old copy I have often referred to has 
as written above ; but another very old copy, one of the St. Petersburg MSS., 
has “Ghur and Waliaht.” This is somewhat remarkable, as 

Baiha}:} mentions a Gur-i-Waliaht, as lying in the route between 

Ghaznfn and the fortress of Mandeah, in which stronghold Mas’ud of Ghaznin 
confined his brother Muhammad ; and he also mentions Walislan, 

in connexion with Bust and ]l^usdar. One of the Pans copies here has “ the 
district of ZarUtan,” and leaves out Dawar. Although so many 

copies have Walight, I am half inclined to read this part of the sentence thus— 

J oU# S' “which are the tenitorics of Di war and za will.” 

• ^[agr and Kughk have both one meaning ; the first is ’Arabic and the last 
Persian. See note page 331. 

I From this remark it is evident our author does not describe these mountain 
ranges from his o 7 vn knowledge. 

• Faj is not a proper name : it means a wide and ojien route or road 
between two mountain ranges ; a pass. Eiacsar is a well-known idacc, an<l 
is mentioned in a number of places throughout the work, and thercfoie the 
“Faj Hanisir” is as much a myth as the “mountains of Kasiit.” 

• The printed text, the I. O. L. M.S. and the R. A. S. MS., have “a ka?r 
[see meaning of]ta§r, note page 331] of the trunk of an ebony tree ”! ! 

t The man varies from forty to cfgbty pounds in different parts. The 
former probably is meant here. 
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IV. MALIK MUHAMMAD, SON OF SOr!. 

Abu-l-Hasan-ul-Hai$am, son of Mu^ammad-i-Nabi®, the 
historian, relates in this wise : — that, after the sovereignty 
of Kh urasan and Zawulistan passed from the Samants and 
Sufiaris, and devolved upon Amir Sabuk-Tigin*, he had, 
upon several occasions, marched forces from Bust towards 
the mountain [tracts] of Gh ur. and had put numbers to the 
sword ; and, when the throne fell to Amir Mad^mud-i- 
Sabuk-Tigin, the sovereignty of Gh ur had passed into the 
hands of Amir Mui^ammad, son of Suri^, and he, having 
brought the territories of Gh ur under his sway, sometimes 
would pay obedience to the Court of Sultan Mahmud-i- 
Gh azi. and at other times would act in a rebellious manner, 
and manifest a refractory spirit, and would withhold the 
amount of tribute and arms* stipulated ; and, relying on 
the- faith of his strong fortresses, his power, and the 
ample number [of his people], he used continually to show 
hostility. 

The heart of Sultan Ma]t>mu<l> for this reason, was ever 

• Every copy of the text, with one exception, says “ Nabl ” here, instead of 
SSLnt, and therefore, as I previously conjectured, the correct name of the 
history so often quoted must be the Tartkll of Ibn Hai^am-i-Nabt, entitled 
the ^fi^ag-i-Sant. 

* See page 74, where our author says that Sabuk-Tigfn took possession of 
Gh ur, together with Bust, Zamin-i-Dawar, Bamfan, and all Tukharistan. 
Here we might have expected to have heard something of Alb-Tigtn, Balka- 
Tigin, Abu ’Alt-i-Lawik, and Pfrey. See note •, page 71. 

♦ Our author is quite correct here [and Ara and some others agree] with 
regard to Muhammad, son of Surf, having been contemporary with Mahmud. 
The reason why the great blunder has arisen that it was Surf who lived in 
Mahmud’s time, is, that some authors and translators, in their simplicity, 
thought the words “ Muhammad-i-Surt ” signified ow man, instead of which 
they mean Muhammad, son of Surf. Another matter I would also remark 
upon : — Sultan Mahmud made raids upon the Afghans in 411 H., and again 
in 416 H., but they are never mentioned in connexion with the Ghurfs by 
BaihaVf and such like trustworthy authors, a pretty good proof, were any 
wanting, that, although the Afghans are Patans, the Ghurfs are not, and never 
were so accounted by any historian, nor by the Afghans nor Ghurfs themselves. 
It does not follow that, because a Tajik is called Surf, he should be of the 
Afghan clan Of Sur, of the tribe of Ludi, so styled from their progenitor 
named Sur, but not Surf. It is a curious fact that the Afghans are not men- 
tioned by our author but oMCf, towards the end of the work. 

* Ghur appears to have been famous in those days for the manufacture of 
warlike weapons. 
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on the watch, and, on account of his [Muhammad’s, son of 
SQii,] numbers, hts power and dignity, and the fact of the 
great [natural] strength and altitude of the mountains of 
Gh flr. the Sultan us^d well to consider in his mind, until, 
with a lai^e army^ he came into Gh ur. and he [Muham- 
mad, son of Suii,] was invested within the fortress of 
Ahangaran*. Muhammad, Son of Surf, held out the for- 
tress for a considerable period, and defended it energeti- 
cally ; but, after some time, the stronghold was gained 
possession of by his descending from it, on terms of 
accommodation, and presenting himself before Sultan 
Mahmud. 

The Sultan took him, together with his youngest son, 
who was named ^19, away to Gh aznin. because Amir 
Muhammad-i-Surt entertained the greatest affection for 
his youngest son, Shis. When they reached the precincts 
of Kidan, Amir Muhammad-i-Suri died. Some relate 
after this manner: — that, when he became a prisoner, 
through the proud spirit within him, he was unable to 
brook disgrace. He had a signet-ring, beneath the stone 
of which some poison had been set ; and, at this time, he 
availed himself of it, and died^ 

• Not mentioned in his account of the strong fortresses of Gh ur. but there 
was a place called Dih [village] of Ahangaran [Ahangaran is the plural of 
Ahangar, a blacksmith], near Gh aznin. and the river of Ahang, which flowed 
past that city. ’U|ba’ also mentions it. See following note. 

7 Before giving the accounts of other authors, I will first give an extract 
from the Kitab-i-Yamfni of ’Uj^ba’, as he was a contemporary of Majimud, but 
he seldom mentions dates. 

He says, Malt^nud became greatly incensed against the tribes of Gitur, who 
were unWievers, on account of their waylaying caravans and levying black- 
mail, thinking their hills and defiles impregnable. An army, consisting of 
horse and foot, was assembled to punish them, and Altun-Tash* the Hajib, 
and Arsalan-i-Jajib [called a Multanf, but it appears he had only held the 
government of Multan] were appointed to the command. They set out, but 
had such hard fighting with the Ghuris that Ma^imud, finding they made little 
progress, resolved to proceed in person, attended by a body of his Gh ulams. 
He succeeded in defeating them, and, after penetrating narrow passes and 
defiles, made a road which enabled him to reach Ahangaran, the stronghold of 
their Malik, who was called Ibn-i-Suri [i. e. “Surf's son *' and thus he agrees 
with our author, and others I have quoted, to the effect that the correct name 
of this chief is Muhammad, son of Surf, son of Muhstmmad. See also Jiai- 
hakf*5 account farther on]. Surf’s son, with a force of 10,000 men, came out 
of his stronghold, and, being intrenched behind walls [breastworks?], and 
availing hifliself of the ravines, hills, and broken ground, succeeded for half a 
day in resisting all efforts to dislodge him. Ma^mOd had recourse to a 
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Sultan Mal^mud sent his [Muhammad’s] son, Shts. back 

Stratagem. He directed his troops to face about, as though about to give up 
the contest and retire. This had the desired effect ; and Surfs son, the Hindu 
[as ’U(ba’ calls him], came forth from his strong position to follow in pursuit. 
The Sultan faced about, and defeated him. Surfs son was taken, together 
with great booty, consisting of arms and other war material. Surt’s son 
subsequently poisoned himself by means of his ring, which contained poison. 

*U$ba* also makes a difference, as do all writers of any knowledge of their 
subject, between Qkurts and Af^^ns, and never confound them. 

Other writers contend that Muhammad and his son, l^asan by name, not 
Shis, were made captive by Mahmud, and imprisoned. Their place of con- 
finement was the upper story of a tower, thirty ells from the ground, an aperture 
of which faced the open country. Muhammad gave himself up for lost, but, 
not wishing that his family should be ruined, desired ^jLasan to make for 
phur. He contrived to effect the escape of his son by tearing up the blanket 
given him to lie upon, to make it into a rope, by means of which he lowered 
l^^asan to the ground, who escaped to Gh ur. As soon as the Sul|iui became 
aware of l^asan’s escape, he put Muhammad, the father, to death. Ifasan 
obtained die rule over Gh ur. and had a son, ^usain by name, who had seven 
sons. This is the ’Izz-ud-Dfn, ISusain, the IXth chief of our author. 

Jahan ArSL, Muntakliab-ut-Tawarikll» and some others agree as to Muham- 
mad, Surfs son, having been made captive by Mahmud, but, like our author, 
contend that he [Muhammad] was succeeded by his son Abu-’ All, who had 
always been obedient to Mahmud, and that he was appointed to the chieftain- 
ship of Phur by that Sul|^ ; and that afterwards Abu-’ Alt was ousted by his 
nephew, ’Abbas, son of Shts [who had been taken captive with his father]. 
The chieftainship then passed into the hands of Muhammad, son of ’Abbas, 
then to lj{[utb-ud-Dtn, Hasan, his son, and then to the latter’s son, l^usain, the 
’I^-ud-Din, Husain of our author. He, as well as other writers, does not 
make any remark whatever upon Abu-’ Alt’s having been deprived of the chief- 
tainship by ’AbbiU, son of Shis. In this case the line terminated in Abu-* Alt’s 
family, and passed to the younger branch, and thus the Qhmrtan Sullmis are 
not descended from him at all^ but from Shts. 

The Rau^at-u^-^afa considers this statement weak, and quotes, as does also 
the Habtb-us-Siyar and the Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, another tradition to the 
effect that when Mahmud marched an army into phnr, and took Surt 
[Muhammad, son of Surt — Rau^at-uf -^afa makes this blunder here, after 
having previously called him by his correct name] captive, and put him to 
death, his grandson [if such be correct, what became of the son ?] I^asan, with 
his ftunily, through fear of Mahmud, fled into Hind ; and, as they had not yet 
been converted to the Muhammadan faith, they took up their residence in an 
idol temple [in a Dharm-sala perhaps]. This ^^san had a son named Sim, 
who, after his father’s decease, was converted to Islam. He proceeded to 
Dihlt, and followed the occupation of a trader [and, according to the Rau^at- 
u9-$a0L only^ used to cajrry goods from Hindustan to Gh uTf and bring other 
commodities back from thence. This seems strange however, since, if he could 
have gone back to Phur in this way, his father surely need not have left it, 
unless he liked]. He had a son named Husain, who was endowed with many 
excellent qualities. After some years had passed away, and SiUn had acquired 
considerable wealth, the desire of returning to his native mountains induced 
him to set out for Ghu r. He embarked on one of the seas [the word used also 
signifies a large river, which is probably meant here] of Hind, together with his 
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to ag^in. He had [already] conferred the govem- 

fiimily and effects, on board a vessel which met with a contrary wind, whi^ 
raised a violent storm. The vessel and all on board, with the exception of 
^**®®***» SSm, went to the bottom. when the ship was sinking, 

succeeded In getting upon a plank or log of wood, and, at the very same time, 
a lion [Dow calls the lion ** his father^*'* mistaking ^ for or ^], which was 
being conveyed upon the vessel’s deck, also sprang upon it, and for three days 
and nights ^usain and his strange companion remained in this state upon the 
end of which period they were wafted to the shore. The lion made 
for a neighbouring forest, and Husain for a town near by. Being a stranger 
and not knowing any one, and the time night, he went and lay down upon one 
of the benches or platforms, which are to be found in front of almost all shops 
in India, and fell fast asle^. The watch on going their rounds perceiving 
him there, and, not knowing who he was, took him for a thiet and dragged 
him away to prison, where he remained for about seven years. The governor 
of that place having been attacked with a dangerous disorder, by way of atone- 
ment, ordered all the prisoners to be set at liberty. son of Sam, by 

this means obtained his freedom, and set out for Ghazntn. On the road 
thither he foil in with a band of robbers, who, finding him a powerful and 
intelligent youth, induced him to join them, and he was provided with a horse 
and arms. It so happened, however, not long after, that a band of troops in 
the service of Sulpln Ibxahtm of Gh aznln^ which had been for some time on 
the look out for the robbers, came upon them unawares, and made the whole 
gang captive. They were brought bound into the presence of Sul|^ Ibrahim, 
who directed that they should suffer death. One after the other several under- 
went their sentence, until it came to the turn of ^usain, son of Sam. Whi^e 
the executioner was blindfolding him, he exclaimed, God 1 I know that 
error is not agreeable to Thee, why then is it that I, although innocent, am 
thus to suffer death ?” These words affected the executioner, and the matter 
was represented, through one of the Court, to the Sultan, who directed that 
Husain should be brought before him. He stated his pitiful case to Ibrahim, 
who, on hearing it, took compassion on him, pardoned him, and enrolled him, 
in a subordinate office at first, among his chamberlains. When Sultan Mas’ud, 
surnamed the Beneficent, succeeded 'his father, Ibridiim, he conferred upon 
Husain, son of S^, son of Muhammad, [^and(?)]son of Suri, the government 
of the district of Gh ur. and the title of ’Izz-ud-Din. Some say Ibrahim gave 
Husain a kinswoman of his own in marriage [our author states, at page 105, 
that one of his own ancestors married a daughter of Sulj^an Ibrahim]. After 
Husain’s deaths enmity arose between his descendants and Bahr^ Shah. 
Mas’ud’s son, as mentioned by our author farther on, and as will be hereafter 
noticed. Many authors very properly consider ’Ala>ud-Din to be the first of 
the dynasty, and the d3masty to consist of five persons only, whose dominion 
lasted sixty-four years, the oUiers being merely accounted petty chieftains. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the Ghuris were merely petty 
mountain-chiefs up to the time of Sul[an Mabmud of Gh aznin, and the extent 
of country th^ dwelt in proves it ; but, as the Gh^umawid dynasty declined, 
the Ghuris waxed stronger and more independent after the decease of Mxs’ud- 
i-Kaiim [the Beneficent], who gave the government of his native country to 
Husain, son of Sim, when the Gh aznawid empire began rapidly to decay. 
Our author’s desire at all times appears to be to glorify the Gh urfs^ and, there- 
fore, the fact of their having been merely pietty tributary chiefs did not chime 
in with bis wishes. We find Mabmud and his son Mas’ud continually passing 
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ment of Gh ur upon Mu^iammad-i-Surt’s eldest son^ Amtr 
Abu-' All, as will, subsequently, be recorded. 

from Ghazntn to BalUl Kabul, Gh aznfn to Hindustan, Gh azntn to 
SijistSn, and from Qhaznfn to Hirat, and thence up the valley of the Murgh- 
ab ; and Mas’ud appears to have passed through Gh ur to Gh azntn. when he 
had to fly, after his defeat by the Salju^s, and yet we hear not a word about 
these powerful rulers of our author, although the Sul|ans must have passed 
through the mountain tracts of Gh ur constantly — in fact the Sultans of Gh azntn 
held several fortresses in Gh ur ; and Tigtn>abad was in that very part, and 
Mutiammad, brother of Mas*ud, was confined in the fortress of Nae in 
WajtristSn, one of the very districts mentioned by our author as forming part 
of the Gh urtan dominions. I think ’Ulba* and Baiha^t were more than likely 
to have had thorough knowledge of these potent Maliks and sovereigns so 
called, yet Baiha^t and ’Utba’ treat them as very petty chieftains, although 
they held some strong fortresses. Our author quotes BaihaVt constantly about 
other matters, but not here in regard to what happened under his [BaihaVt*s] 
own observation as it were ; and this looks suspicious. I will now give an 
abridged account of what he does say respecting Sultan Mal^mud’s proceedings 
with respect to Ghur. and of the expedition undertaken by his gallant son, 
Mas’ud, against some of its petty chiefs, during the time he held, the govern- 
ment of Shui^an, before he succeeded to the throne of Gh azntn. 

“In the year 401 H., Sultan Mahmud went on an expedition into Gh ur 
against the infidels of that part, by way of Zamfn-i-Dawar, taking along with 
him his two sons, Mas’ud and Mu^iammad, both at that time in their fourteenth 
year [they were not twins], and also their uncle [Ma^imud’s youngest brother], 
Yusuf, then seventeen. 

“These three young Princes were left in Zamtn-i-Dawar, with the heavy 
materiel and baggage, and Mahmud left them there because he considered that 
district auspicious, it having been the first territory entrusted to him by his 
father, Amfr Sabuk-Tigfn. The narrator of the preceding and following events, 
’Abd-ul- Gh aflar. says, ‘ my grandfather, who related this, was at that time in 
the service of Battktn, the Zamtn-Dawart [i. e. of Zamtn-i-Dawar], who was 
governor of. that district on the part of Sultan Mabmud, and he [my grand- 
father] was directed to remain in attendance on the Princes.* [There is not the 
slightest allusion either to Surf or his son here, although it is the year in which 
his son Mubammad is said to have been made captive by Mabmud] ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In 405 H., Mabmud began to make raids upon Kh awantn. which is a tract of 
Ghur, adjoining Bust and Zamin-i-Dawar, in which were infidels exceedingly 
tall and strong, and they held many passes and strong fortresses. On this 
occasion the Sul pin had taken along with him his son Mas’ud, and he then 
greatly distinguished himself, and showed many proofs of his manhood and 
valour. When a body of them [the infidels] retired for refuge to their strong- 
hold, one of their chiefs was standing on a tower of the fort, and was acting 
with great insolence and audacity, and galling the Musalmans, when Mas’ud, 
who was fighting on horseback, hit him in the throat with an arrow, and he 
fell dead from the tower. The chief’s companions became heart-broken at 
this, and surrendered the fortress ; and all this was accomplished by one 

i flrn iV Malimud iras delighted with his lion-like 

-son, ami, \\hiKt he was yet in his y.>ulh, made him his heir, for he knew that 
after his own ricath there w'as no one ahic to maintain the dynasty but he. [See 
note page 92. ] * * * * [n 411 ir., \fasTid [he had been declared heir- 

apparent, and a]*pcMnterl govcinoi f>r Khui.isan, with Ilirit as the seat of 
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V. MALIK ABO-'ALI, son OF MUl^AMMAD, SON OF SORI. 

Amir Abu- Alt, son of Mutiammad-i-Suri, was a man of 


to Hirat, and detemincd to undertake an expedition 
nnH <!!!»*** *> j" Jamadt-ul-Awwal, with a strong force of horse 

has Badshaten], and the next to Khusan [one MS. Chashan or Chushan : but 

Moc 1.“ ‘ V *’* considered certain, although all available 

MSS. have been compared, and the printed text of Morley, which has been 
carefully edited], and then to Barian [MS. Parayan]. There a halt took 

fnPs “P’ marched 

to Pm [MS. ^r], and from thence, after two days, to Nakbshab [MS. 

Nab^ab or Nibshab], and then to Bagh-i-Wazlr, outside; and that Rihat 
public edifice, a karw5nsarae] is the commencement of the frontier of 
yrAur. 


^en the Qburts became aware of this movement of Amir Mas’ud, they 
retired to their strongholds and deliberated about making resistance. Before 
he set out on this expedition, Ma.s’ud had conciliated Bu-l-Hasan-i-Kbalaf [Bu 
or Abu-l-^asan-i.gbalaf would signify the father of Hasan, and son of Hjalaf. 
According to some authors already quoted the son of Mubammid, son of SCri, 
was nam^ Hasan. See para. 2, page 321], one of the most notable 0/ the chief- 
tat^ ofGhiir, and had induced him [Bu-l-Hasan] to submit to his authority ; 
and It had been agreed, that, on the Amir’s troops reaching that Ribat, Bu-l- 
Hasan should present himself there with his forces fully equipped. On the 
day Mas’ud reached that place, Bu-l-Hasan joined him with a considerable 
force, amounting to 3000 horse and foot, and brought along with him nume- 
rous offerings and contributions in the shape of shields, armour, and whatever 
was most esteemed of the produce of Gfaur. Mas’ud treated him with favour, 
and he was followed by Sber-wan. This was another of the chiefs on the 
frontier of (zliur and Guzganan [pronounced and written Juzjanan by ’Arabs], 
and he too came attended by numerous forces, horse and foot. He likewise 
had been conciliated by Amir Mas’ud, and he brought along with him offerings 
beyond compute. Amtr Mutiamfnad [Mas’ud’s brother] had used the utmost 
endeavours and contrivances to induce this chieftain to come and attach himself 
to him, because his territory adjoined Mut^ammad’s appanage, which was Guz- 
ganSn, but he had declined because people were more inclined towards 
Mas’ud. 


Having been joined by these chiefs, Mas’ud resumed his march, but went 
on in advance himself, slightly attended by about fifty or sixty ghulams, and 
200 foot, selected from each dasfaA or band. He reached a fortress which 
they called Bar-tar, an exceedingly strong place, and garrisoned by a nume- 
rous and well-armed force. He prepared to attack it, his party not being 
patient enough to wait for the arrival of the army. He led the way himself, 
followed by his ghulams and the foot, and they shouted the /Mr, on which 
the accursed unbelievers [these Qhuris were not Muhammadans] of this for- 
tress of Ghur sprang up infuriated, and set up a yell sufficient to rend the 
ground. Mas’ud ordered his ghulams tp take to their bows ; and they kept 
up such an effectual fire of arrows, that not a Ghurf dared show his head above 
the walls, and this enabled the foot, by means of lassos [used up to a recent 
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good disposition and excellent qualities, and was h^hly 
commended for the excellency of his faith. 

period] to assault one of the bastions. They effected an entrance, and drove 
the Ghurts before them, and, being joined by the s^ulSms, completely cleared 
the walls and bastions, making great slaughter among the unbelievers, and 
taking a great number of captives and a considerable amount of booty of all 
descriptions. After the fortress had been captured, the main body of the 
troops arrive4» and many were their praises and congratulations, that such a 
strong fortress had been taken by such a mere handful of men. 

From thence Mas’ud marched towards the tract of Zaran [in one copy 
of the original, Raz^n, but the first is the most probable], the people of which 
agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and presented contributions in gold, silver, 
and arms. From that part to the district called Jarus [also Shariis and 
^arus] where War-mesh-i-Bat dwelt, was a distance of ten farsakhs [leagues]. 
Tire Amir did not commence hostilities against this chief, W ar-mesh-i- Bat^ 
because he had sent an agent to the young Amir tendering submission and 
allegiance, and had promised that, when Mas’ud should return to HiiiLt, he 
would present himself before him, and enter into stipulations respecting tribute. 
That district, and the place where this chieftain dwelt, were excessively strong, 
and the most difficult portion of the whole territory of its i>eople the 

most warlike and the strongest men in that part. It had been the capital of the 
Ghuris in bygone times ; and, whatever ruler held that tract, the whole of the 
rest of the territory used to submit to him, up to the time that Amtr Mas’ud 
inarched into that part of the country.” 

[Tliere can be no doubt but that Baiha^t* who was a native of the Qhazntn 
district, and who wrote his work at Qliaznin upwards of a century bc^fore our 
author composed his history, must have had a much greater knowledge of fihur’ 
and its people ; yet this extract makes the accounts of Ohur and of the Gh Qrts 
more puzzling than ever. That the latter were not all converted — ^if any 
were — ^to the Muhammadan faith is clear, and it is also clear that up to th^ 
time they were under several petty chiefs, independent of each other, though 
perhaps nominally adcnowledging the supremacy of the chief of Zarftn, whose 
place of residence had been the capital bygone times. But the name 

of this ^ef is the most perplexing. In Morley’s edition of the text of Baiha^t 
he is called Ra’ts-i-Bat, or Tab [s^ or uw and, in a note, Ramtah 

and in another place A MS. in my possession has War-mesll 

^ passage being so important, I sent it to Professor Rieu, of 
the British Mnseum, who has been so very kind as to compare my translation 
with another copy of Baihaht in the British Museum, and, from what the 
Professor says, there is no doubt that the first name is War-mesh* and this is 
remaikable, becanse this very name occurs among the names of the ancestors 
of Amfr Banjt [see page 31a], and occurs again at page 366. What Bat or Tab 
may mean it is impossible to say. It might be part of but-parast [vs~^ !&•»] 
idol-worshipper, infidel ; but that all the known copies of the original should 
have left part of the name out [Morley collated his edition of the text 
with four or five copies] is improbable. The word is not Pp^hto, and 
there is no A fghan tribe or clan of this name. Had the Qhurts been 
HindGs instead of TGjiks, we might suppose it was a corruption of Sanskrit 
Bha^ a hero, a warrior. I dare say, however, that some one will be able to 
account for the name, and perhaps show to his own satisfaction that this <^ef 
must have been one of the Bhatt tribe of Jats now in the Panjfib. We might 
as well have Bhatts in (xhur ss ** a fugithfe band of Crusaders^* from Palestine 
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At the tifne when his father held the sovereignty of 


in the army of Cih^hrb who conquered the upper provinces of India, according to 
the interpreters of the poem of the Bard Qhand — but I have forgotten myselfl 
JRat might be /W, and that will be surely founded upon and shown to be part 
of the word Patan, and can be made ** Pathan,” ** Patan,’* or Pahtan,” with 
the greatest ease. If it were not a dangerous practice to tamper with proper 
names, I should be inclined to read, Shts.] 

•‘The Amir now despat<died an intelligent person to this diief, and two 
men of Ghur of the followers of Bu-l-J^asan-i-Ehalaf and ghor-w&n were sent 
along with him to act as interpreters^ with a message combining threats and 
hopes, as is usual on such occasions. The agent departed, and the Amtr 
followed in his steps. The former, and the others with him, reached the place 
in question, and he delivered his message to those arrogant fellows [sic], who 
manifested great fierceness and defiance, and said that the Amf r had made a 
great mistake in imagining that either the people of that part or that district 
were similar to those he had met with and had passed through ; that he had 
better come there, and he would find sword, spear, and stone [rock] ready for 
him. This insolent message roused the ire of Mas’ud. He halted his troops 
for the night at tlie foot of the mountain, arms were distributed, and, at dawn, 
the force moved forward. The drums and trumpets sounded, and the soldiers 
began to ascend the heights, on which the Ghuris showed themselves like so 
many ants or locusts on the tracts above them, horse and foot, all well armed, 
and occupying all the paths and defiles leading to it, who raised shouts and 
yells, and began casting stones with their slings, at Mas’Gd’s force. 

‘*The best of it was, that that mountain was somewhat depressed, and partly 
composed of earth [not very rocky ?] and accessible in every direction. The 
troops were told off in parties, to advance by the different practicable paths, 
and Mas*ud himself kept parallel to them, for the fighting there was likely to 
be severe. Bu-l-]|^asan-i-Khalaf, and his men, were sent to the right, and 
Sfa er-wan. with his contingent, to the left. The accursed ones evidced the 
utmost daring, and pressed forward with impetuosity, particularly in front of 
the Amtr, and they disputed the greater part of the ground with determination. 
The tr€x>ps were hard pressed, and the enemy crowded tovrards the standards 
the Amtr, and the fighting became desperate. [This reads something like 
an Umbeylah expedition.] Three mounted warriors of the enemy succeeded 
in getting close up to the Amtr, who^ perceiving them, smote one of them full 
on the breast with his mace of twenty mans in weight [the man varies from 
forty to eighty pounds], which laid him sprawling on his back, and prevented 
his rising again ; and the ^uULms attacked the other two, and hurled them 
from their horses. This was enough for the Qhurts, who gave way ; but they 
continued, now and again, to face about and dispute the ground, until a village 
[town] was reached at the foot of the mountain [on the other side], and, on the 
way thither, numbers were slain and made captive. The fugitives threw 
themselves into this place, which was of vast strength, and contained 
numerous kG shk s [here kGshk seems to mean a castle or fortified house], 
after the manner of the Gh urts. and sent away to a stronghold, at a 
distance in the rear, their women, children, and everything they could remove. 
The unbelievers resisted obstinately up to the time of evening prayer, and 
great numbers of them were killed, and numbers of Musalmfins were martyred 
[Mas’ud’s troops are referred to here]. "When the night closed in, the un- 
believers decamped, and the village [or town] was taken possession of by the 
troops, who occupied themselves, throughout the night, in plundering it. 

At 
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^ur, and the mountain tracts of Mandesh*» the whole of 

* This tends to show that QbCir and Mandesh were separate tracts. 


•• At dawn next day, the Amtr again moved forward towards their [other] 
stronghold, two leagues distant. He had to pass through a constant succes- 
sion of defiles and passes, and did not reach it till the time of afternoon prayer. 
They found a fortress, as they had been informed, stronger than any other in the 
whole of Ghur, and no one recollected hearing that it had ever been taken by force 
of arms. Mas*ud, having reached it, disposed his forces around this stronghold, 
and, during the whole night, preparations were made for attacking it, and the 
battering rams were placed in favourable positions.” 

I must here still further curtail this interesting account of the expedition for 
want of space. Suffice it to say that breaches were made and bravely assaulted 
and as bravely defended, the Amfr being ever in front, and thereby inspiring 
his men with strong hearts. After four days’ very severe fighting, each day 
increasing in severity, it was carried, at last, sword in hand, the Ghurfs 
defending every inch of the breach. Great numbers of them were slain and 
taken prisoners, but the latter were protected on making their submission, 
while slaves and booty to a vast amount were captured. Mas’ud had it pro- 
claimed that he gave up all gold, silver, slaves, and other booty to the troops, 
but that all arms and war materiel taken was to be brought to him. A great 
quantity was accordingly brought and laid b^ore his tent, and such as was 
most valuable or rare he selected, and divided the rest am‘ong his soldiers. 
Of the prisoners, one half was made over to Bu-l-Hasan-i> Kh alaf^ and the 
other half to Sher-wan. for them to take to their own territories. Orders were 
also given to raze that stronghold, so that, from thenceforth, no rebel might 
take shelter therein. When the rest of the Ghurfs found what had happened 
to the lortihed town and the other stronghold, they began to fear, and became 
submissive and willing to pay tribute and obedience ; and even War-mesh-i» 
Bat began to quake. He made intercession through Bu-l.Hasan-i. Kh alaf 
and Sher-wan. and sent an envoy, tendered his submission, and increased the 
amount of tribute and contributions. His offers were accepted on the stipula- 
tion that every castle he [War-mesh] had taken on the side of GharjistSn 
should be given up. Although War-mesh ground his teeth at this, he could 
do nothing else than agree, and those fortresses were given up to governors of 
the Amfr. Whilst the latter was still in Ghur, that chief sent in his contribu- 
tions and offerings ; and, subsequently, when Mas’ud reached Hirat, War- 
mesh’i-Bat presented himself at the Court, was well received, had a dress of 
honour conferred upon him, and returned to his country along with the two 
other friendly chieftains. 

After the capture and destruction of the fortress above referred to, Amtr 
Mas’ud advanced against another, a famous place, and of vast strength, named 
Tur [this name is doubtful, the variants are Bur and Nur]. It was carried by 
storm after a week’s fighting and great slaughter, and the two friendly chiefs 
took part in it. Mas’ud placed a governor of his own in the place, after which 
he set out on his return to Hirat. At Mar-abad, ten farsalAs [leagues] from 
that city, large quantities of arms and war materiel, as stipulated for by others 
of the Ghurfs to avert molestation, were found already collected, together 
with what War-mesh-i-Bat had despatched. 

The narmtor, ’Abd-ul-GhafTarp then adds, that no sovereign ever acquired 
such power over Gfalir ibe martyr, Mas’iid, did ; for, although the first 
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the people had their eyes upon him, and affection towards 
him was instilled into their minds. Notwithstanding that 
his father used to act in a rebellious and contumacious 
manner towards Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and his son, Sultan 
Mahmud, Amir Abu-’ All at all times used to manifest his 
fidelity and allegiance towards the Sultan ; and he was in 
the habit of writing letters containing the expression of 
his fealty and his affection, and despatching them to 
Ghazntn, the capital. 

When the contumacy and defection of his father went 
beyond the bounds of forbearance, Sultan Mahmud 
brought an army against him from Gh aznin ; and, after 
considerable effort, the Sultan succeeded in securing the 
person of Amir Muhammad-i Suri; and took him away 
along with him towards Gh aznin. and bestowed the 
government of Gh ur upon Amir Abu-’Ali, his son. 

As soon as Amir Abu-’Ali became installed in the 
government of Ghur, he conferred great benefits upon the 
people, and directed the erection of many buildings of 
public utility. Masjids and colleges were founded in Ghur, 
and he also built a Jami' Masjid, and liberally endowed 
the whole of them. He held priests and ecclesiastics in 
great respect, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
venerate hermits and recluses. 

During his time, the people of the territories of 
Ghur dwelt in tranquillity and repose, and his brother, 
Shis, son of Muhammad, passed his days under his pro- 
tection. 

When the appointed period of Amir Abu-’ Alt’s dominion 
came to an end, and the empire of Gh aznin [also] reverted 
from Mahmud to his son, [Sultan] Mas’ud, a son of Amir 
Shis. ’Abbas by name, having attained great dignity and 
power, broke out into rebellion, seized his uncle, Amir 
Abu-’Ali, and reduced the whole of the country of Gh ur 
under his own sway ; and the reign of Amir Abu-’Ali 
came to a termination, and he died. 

Musalmans [the ’Arabs] conquered ’Ajam and ShurS^n, they found it impos- 
sible to enter Gh ur f and, although Sultan Mahmud, on three separate occasions^ 
by the same route of Zamin-i-Dawar, attacked different frontier tracts of Ghur. 
yet he did not penetrate into the defiles and more difficult parts ; still, it was 
not through inability to do so, for his designs and objects were different to 
those of his successor.” 
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VI. MALIK* 'ABBAS, SON OF SHIS. SON OF MUHAMMAD, 

SON OF SORL 

Amtr 'Abbas was a >varlike, intrepid, and pitiless man, 
and endowed with great manliness, strength, and activity. 
When he attained the full vigour of youth, and his whole 
strength, he entered secretly into a compact with a party 
of adherents and young men, and gained them over to his 
own rebellious views. He then suddenly rose, and seized 
his uncle, Amir Abu-’ Alt, ruler of Ghur, and imprisoned 
him, and appropriated the whole of his uncle’s property, 
his treasures and his hoards, to himself. He was exceed- 
ingly determined, cruel, and tyrannical ; and lawlessness 
and injustice were, engrafted in his nature. 

He commenced to act illegally, and began to seize 
people’s possessions a’nd property, so much so that the 
commonalty, and his own immediate followers, were quite 
miserable, and became perfectly helpless in his hands, and 
to such degree, that, for a period of seven years during 
his reign, no animal — such as the horse, camel, cow, or 
sheep — brought forth young, and the- rain from the heavens 
ceased to fall ; and, according to one story, women also 
did not bear children, through the ill-luck consequent on 
his tyranny. 

The chronicler thus states, that he possessed two fine 
[and powerful] dogs, which were constantly kept fastened 
by heavy chains, and iron collars round their necks. One 
of these dogs had been named Ibrahim of Gha znin. and 
the other, ’Abbas of Gh ur. These animals used constantly 
to be brought before him, and the chains to be removed 
from them, and they were set to fight together. Whenever 
the dog bearing his own name overcame the other, that day 
Amir ’Abbas would make great rejoicings, and bestow 
liberal presents ; but, on days when the dog named 
Ibrahim of Ghaznin gained the advantage [over his an- 
tagonist], he would become infuriated, and greatly ill-treat 
and torment people, and not a single person among his 
favourites and attendants dared to say anything to him. 

With all this tyranny and oppression, however, he was 

* Two copies of the text style him Amtr-ul-K&mil — the perfect or thorough 
Amtr. 
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lifted with a profound knowledge of astrology. He had 
taken great pains with respect to that science, and had 
shown vast perseverance and assiduity in its acquirement, 
and had gained a deep knowledge of it. In the country 
of Mandesh. in the Khittah [district] of Sangah, the origi- 
nal fortress which Bustam-i-^uhak had founded, he [Amir 
'Abbas] directed should be entirely reconstructed ; and 
skilful artisans were obtained from parts around [for the 
purpose]. The walls, after the manner of a parapet, were 
carried from that castle, on two sides, to the strong ground 
on the summit of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh ; and, at 
the foot of that mountain, on a knoll, a lofty ]^asr [castle] 
was directed to be raised, with twelve towers ; and in every 
tower, in likeness to the zodiacal circles in the firmament, 
there were thirty openings — there were six towers towards 
the east and north, and six others towards the west and 
south — marked out ; and these were so arranged that, 
every day, the sun would shine through one of those open- 
ings approximate to the position of its rise*. By this 
means he used to know in what degree of what sign of the 
zodiac the sun was on that particular day ; and this per- 
formance indicates the proficiency and knowledge which 
Amir 'Abbas had attained in the science of astrology. 

During his reign, likewise, the Kasrs of Gh ur were con- 
structed*, and plenty reigned throughout the country ; but, 
as people now abominated him for his excessive tyranny, 

' See the view of the Castle of in Salehs “ Defence of Jalalabad/* 

and also in Hart’s “Character and Costume of Afghanistan,” The view 
in the first-mentioned work answers tolerably well to this description. It is 
much to be regretted that no effort was made to explore Ghur, even means 
of natives, or gain some information about it, during our occupation of Afghan- 
istan. What a field it must be for archxological research ! 

* The Persian word “kushk,” and its ’Arabic equivalent, signify 

a palace, a large and lofty stone or brick building, a castle ; but here “^^a 5 r ” 
means one of those fort-like villages, many of which, though on a smaller 
scale than in past ages, probably, may still be seen in scores in the tracts west 
of ](j[andahSr and Qh aznin^ as well as in other parts of Afghanistan. Our 
author says above, that these structures “were constructed” in the time of 
’Abbas, but of course many must have existed before, and his own statements 
confirm it. He must mean that many more were constructed during the chief- 
tain^ip of ’Abbas. Sometimes he uses the ’Arabic, at others the Persian 
word. There are several places which were once fortified after the above 
fashion still remaining in Afghanistan, such as Kushk-i-Safed, Kushk«i-Na- 
khud, and others, but not “Khushk,” as written by recent travellers. Khushk 
signifies “dry.” 
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oppression, and 'injustice, and the empire of Ghaznln. and 
throne of sovereignty, had passed to Sultaji Ra^ft-ud-Dtn, 
Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, a party of the most powerful and 
eminent men, and the nobles of Gh ur. despatched letters to 
Gh aznin. imploring the Sultan's assistance. 

In conformity with these solicitations, Sultan Ibrahim 
marched a lai^e army into GJiur ; and, when he reached 
it, the whole of the forces of Gh ur went over to that 
monarch, and they delivered Amir 'Abbas into the Sultan's 
hands*. He commanded that Amir 'Abbas should be 
placed in confinement, and he took him away to Gha znin. 
and conferred the territory of Gh ur upon his [Amir 'Abbas’] 
son, Amir Muhammad'*. 


VII. AMiR MUIJAMMAD, SON OF 'ABBAS. 

When Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, seized Amir 
'Abbas, and sent him away to Gh aznin. at the solicitations 
of the chief personages and eminent men of Gh ur. he made 
over the country to Amir Muhamm ad -i-’ Abbas*. 

He was endowed with great good nature, was of ex- 
ceeding amiability of heart, and of excellent disposition, 
most just, conscientious, and merciful, a patron of the 
learned, an impartial judge, and a cherisher of the weak 
and helpless. In the place of every one of the odious and 
hateful proclivities towards inhumanity and tyranny which 
were in his father, the disposition of the son was implanted 
with a thousand amiable and admirable qualities. 

* These operations arc not mentioned by other authors ; but a few notice, 
very briefly, that Amir ’Abbas carried on hostilities with Sul|an Ibrahim. 

* This too is pretty good proof, by our author’s own account, that the Gh urfs 
were subject to the Sultans of Gh aznin ; but, as the power of the latter 
declined, consequent on the rise of the Salju^s, and after Mas’udd-Karim’s 
death, the Ghnrfs acquired more power. See top of next page. 

* Which is impossible, if what other writers state as to ^usain, son ot Sam, 
having been saved from shipwreck, and Ibrahim’s son, Mas*ud-i-Karim, 
having conferred the chieftainship on him, be taken into consideration. Mu- 
hammad, son of Suri, was taken prisoner in 400 H., or, according to some 
accounts, in 401 H. From that time, up to 493 H., when Mas’ud-i- Karim 
conferred the flef of the tributary province of Ghur upon ^usain, son of Sam, 
son of Qasan, son of Muhammad, son of Surt, none of this family held inde- 
pendent sway over Gh ur. As already shown from the account of Mas’ud the 
Martyr’s expedition into it, it was held by several petty chiefs independent of 
each other. See note page 321. 
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When the territory of Gh ur was assigned to Amtr Mu- 
hammad, the whole of the grandees, the chiefs, and most 
distinguished personages of the country, submitted to his 
authority ; and, to the best of his ability and power, he 
began to labour and study to revive and restore the ob- 
servances of goodness and utility, and the laws and usages 
of benevolence, beneficence, and justice. He used to ren- 
der homage to the Sultans of Gh aznin with heartiness and 
loyalty, and pay them submission and vassalage, and used 
to despatch the fixed tribute regularly. 

During his reign the gates of repose and tranquillity were 
opened to the people of Gh ur. and they all passed their 
days in the enjoyment of peace and security ; happiness 
and plenty reigned ; and his country, his people, and his 
retainers dwelt for a long while in the enjoyment of compe- 
tency and affluence, up to the period when he passed away 
and was received into the mercy of God. 


Vin. MALIK ?fUTB-UD-DlN, AL-HASAN, SON OF 
MU^JAMMAD, SON OF ’ABBAS. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din^ Hasan, the grandfather of the great 
Sultans of Gh ur was a just Amir, high-principled, and of 
handsome countenance. The proofs of his goodness, equity, 
clemency, and beneficence were sufficiently obvious and 
manifest to the inhabitants of Gh ur. 

Such factions as were in the habit of acting contuma- 
ciously he used to occupy himself in chastizing and 
overthrowing, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
punish severely the disaffected and seditious. The tribes 
of the territory of Ghur. having sprung from families of 
*Arabs ^ and having been nurtured, and grown up, in a 

• According to the statements of other authors given in note 7 , page 321, the 
grandfather of the Sultans of Gh ur. that is to say, of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln, and 
his brothers, was Hasan, son of Mul^ammad, son of Suri, who was let down 
from the tower by his father, and who had a son, Husain, the IXth chief 
mentioned by our author. But, according to the other tradition quoted by 
Raufat-u9-$aia, ^^bfb-us-Siyar, and other histories, in the same note, their 
grandfather would be Sam, son of Hasan, grandson of Surf, who was drowned. 
See note^^, page 335, in which it is stated that ** ^usain, son of SSlm, of the 
race of Surf,” was taken captive by Sulfan Sanjar in 501 h. 

^ See note \ page 320. The Afghans have, certainly, ds well as other 
mountain tribes, behaved at all times in the manner mentioned here, but so 
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mountainous tract of country, obstinacy, turbulence, and 
contumacy were implanted in the constitutions and cha- 
racters of the whole of the ^lurian tribes. Feuds and 
contentions would continually arise of one tribe against 
another, and conflicts constantly ensue. Every year one 
district or another of the territory of Ql|ur would manifest 
antagonism [to the constituted authority] and withhold the 
payment of the regulated amount of revenue ; and up to 
[near] this present time, when the dominion of the Ghurian 
Suljtans came to its termination, the state of these peoples 
continued to be seen and witnessed [after the same fashion]. 

Upon one occasion, during the time of Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Hasan, a tribe who dwelt in Tak-ab * of the territory of 
Wajiristan, rose in rebellion. Malik l^utb-ud-Din, with his 
followers and the chiefs of Gh ur, appeared at the foot of 
that Kushk and the stronghold of that faction, and sum- 
moned them to surrender. They refused to submit, and 
commenced hostilities. Unexpectedly, by destiny’s decree, 
an arrow from the bow of fate came from the rebels and 
struck Malik ]|^uttb-ud-Din in the eye, and, as it had 
wounded a mortal part, he died from the injury. His 
retainers and followers, immediately on seeing the effect of 
that arrow’s wound, with the utmost daring, and putting 
forth all their energy, attacked and carried the Kushk and 
stronghold by storm, and put the whole of the rebels to 
the sword, and that place was completely destroyed. Up 

have the people styled Kohistants, who inhabit the valleys immediately north 
of Kabul, and also the Balushts, and they [the latter] have not yet, I believe, 
been quite made Patans of, although some progress has been made towards it. 
Such conduct seems inherent in all mountain races, whether in the east or in 
the west. 

• There is a river and valley of Tag-ao, or Tag-ab, in Afghanistan^ but to 
them cannot possibly be referred the locality indicated here, for they are some 
sixty miles to the eastward of Kabul. I think the translation of this compoimd 
word may throw some light on its whereabouts. The word “Tak-ab,” or 
“Tag-ab,” both of which forms are correct, also the forms in use among natives of 
those parts — Tak-ao and Tag-ao, and Ab-i-Tang — arc described by an old author 
as “ ground furrowed by water [a ravine or .series of ravines], a defile, a valley 
between two mountains, and ground, whether in a valley or not, in which, 
here and there, water collects and remains, and in some places flows, and in 
which there is pa.stiire and much verdure. They are also used for the name 
of a territory, and there is a small district so named.” I think the place 
alluded to by our author is not far from Ab-f$tadah, but more to the west. 
Wajtristan has been often mentioned in the account of the Gh aznawfds. 
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to the time of the last of the SultSns of GhOr^ and the 
termination of the sovereignty of the Shansabanls. no king 
would grant permission for the restoration of that Kflshk. 
its equipments, and the suburbs of that place, with the 
exception of the KOshk of Amtr Kh arnak. which was 
in that Ab-i-Tang, for his ancestors had* always been 
obedient *. 

When ^u^b-ud-Din, Hasan, departed this life, his son, 
Amtr Husain, succeeded him. 


IX. MALIK TZZ-UD-DiN, AL-^USAIN, ABO-U§-§ALATAIN », 
SON OF EUTB-UD-DIN AL-^ASAN. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, ^usain, was a sovereign * upright, of 
handsome countenance, devout, and endowed with all good 
qualities, and distinguished for his many virtues. During 
the period of his rule, the territory of Gh ur and the Bilad-i- 
J ibal * [mountain country] were populous and prosperous ; 
and the tribes and inhabitants of those tracts enjoyed ease 
and content, and, under his protection, lived in safety and 
security. Priests, reclusesj and holy men, and the whole of 
the people, without interruption, attained the fulfilment of 
their requirements and desires in an abundant degree. 

The Almighty God blessed his devoutness and good dis- 
position by bestowing upon him seven sons, the fame of 
whose sovereignty and dominion became published through- 
out the seven climates of the world. Of these sons four 
attained unto empire and dominion ; and from them 
descended sons of renown in the world, who became 

* Discrepancy more or less exists among all the copies of the original here. 
The oldest and most trustworthy are as above. The Paris copies too are 
defective, and in one copy the last part of this sentence runs : — “No sovereign 
set about the restoration of that Kushk^ except Amtr Shamak, who was in 
the neighbourhood of that Ab-i-Tang, and those parts were obedient to 
him.” 

^ One of the oldest copies has ** Abu-l-MulGk ” here, instead of AbG-uf- 
- $ala|ain. 

* See note page 32C\ and note •, page 332. 'Izz-ud-Dfn, the title, signifies 

“Glory, &C., of the Faith,” but nothing, for it is meaning- 

less. j^usain also is his correct name, confirmed by numerous other authors, 
and ^a^n was his father’s name, as our author states. 

* CUlGr is mountainous enough, surely, as well as the Bilad-i-JibftL From 
our author’s statement, however, they are separate tracts of country. 
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sove r eig n princes, as will be subsequently narrate and 
recorded. 

This Malik Tzz-ud-Dtn, Husain, was firmly attached to 
and in amity * with, the Sanjari dynasty and the Saljul^i 
sovereignty ; and every year he used to despatch to the 
court of Sul^n Sanjar such things as had been customary 
and established, such as armour, coats of mail, steel caps, 
and other equipments, and war material There is also 

^ His •‘attachment to the Sanjart dynasty” may also easily be accoimted 
for. In 501 H., Sul|an Sanjar, whilst in charge of j^uiiUan, nine years before 
he became supreme ruler of the Salju^ empire, fought a battle with the 
Maliks [here a further proof that there were several petty chiefs] of Ghur, who 
were of the race of Surt^ and Qusain ['Izz-ud-Dtn, ^usain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was made prisoner. Sultan Sanjar ordered him to be put to death ; 
but, at the intercession of the celebrated AJunad, Ike Sultan 

of Maa2ia’ikll» as he is styled, he was spared, and set free. For two years he 
used to light the fires of the cooks of the Sultan’s army, until, one day, the 
Amtr of the trdops of ShurasSn, *Imid-ud-Daulah, ^tmaj, chanced to meet 
with him. He took compassion on ^usain, and represented his case to the 
Sultim, who directed that ^usain should be brought to his presence. When 
he was admitted, he kissed the ground of the Sultim’s court. Sanjar said to 
liittt ; — **1 understand that thou hast neither wealth nor power left to thee, 
notwithstanding thou wast a chief and leader. Has neither kindliness nor 
sympathy been left to thee?” ^usatn replied : — “When this head was my 
own head, I had the good fortune to be attended by a thousand slants, but 
now that it belongs to thee, thou keepest me thus wretched and abject.” 

Rafihld-ud-Din, who also relates this anecdote [but, strange to say, under the 
account of his son, ’ Ala-ud-Din, although he calls him ^usain too, and leav^ 
otft all mention of the first part of the name, ’Ali-ud-Dtn], says that Husain 
wandered about the Suljan’s camp for two years as a mendicant [our author 
would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorification of the 
and their slaves, his patrons], when “ one day Amtr ¥knaj was passing the 
shop of a cook, he chanced to notice ^usain, who was attending the fire, and 
watching the cook’s pot.” When admitted to the presence of the Sul^ftn, 
Raahtd-ud-Din says the Sultan thus addressed ^usain : — “I gatherthat thou hast 
neither wealth nor power left to thee : hast thou not the means and the power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?” The rest of the anecdote agrees with 
Fasih-if >*kited above. 

Sultan Sanjar was touched, took pity on him, pardoned him, and sent him 
back to his native country attended by a large following ; and to the end of 
his days ^usain paid obedience to that monarch. 

Fasih-i* further states that “^usain, son of Sam, Who escaped drowning, 
and the sword of the executioner,” only died in 545 H. He ruled that terri- 
tory justly ; and, up to his time even, great numbers of the inhabitants of the 
mountain tracts of Qhur had not been converted to Islam, but were made 
converts of by him. This ^usain, the same chronicler states, was succeeded 
by his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, ^usain, in that same year. For further particulars, 
see under ’Ala-ud-Din, note •, pages 347 to 350 . 

» Ghfir, and mountain tracts around, appear to have been famous for the 
manufacture of arms and armour ; and iron mines must have been worked therein* 
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a remarkably fine breed of dogs in Ghur. so powerful tha^ 
in frame and strength, every one of them is a match for a 
lion*. A number of this breed of dc^s, with valuable 
collars round their necks, Malik ’Izz*ud-Dtn, Husain, was 
in the habit of sending to the Sultan’s [Sanjar’s] presence ; 
and he used to receive in return dresses of honour and 
many valuable presents. 

Malik ’Izz-ud>Din likewise was wont to keep on terms of 
amity and friendship with the Sultans of Gha znin ' ; and 
for a considerable length of time the government of the 
territory of Gh ur was held by him up to the period when 
he died. 

He had [as before stated] seven sons, the eldest of whom 
was Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, of Bamian, but an ac> 
count of whom will be contained in another chapter on the 
Sultans of Bamian, which will commence with a mention of 
him, and be therein recorded. 

The names of his sons are as follow : — Malik Fakhr-ud- 
Dtn, Mas’ud, Amir of Bamian and Tukharistan ; Sultan 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, Amir of Gh Qr and Firuz>koh ; Malik- 
ul-Jibal, ^utb>ud-Din, Muhammad, Amir of GhQr, and 
Firuz-koh ; Sukan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, sovereigfn of GhQr 
and Gha znin ; Sultan ’Ala-ud>Din, Husain *, sovereign 
of Gh ur. Gh aznin. and Bamian ; Malik Shihab-ud-Din. 

* This fine breed of dogs, or rather one very similar, still exists among the 
Gha lzt tribe of Afghans, who trace their descent the fathoms side onfy from 
the son of a chief of Gh ur. whom their traditions style Shah ^usain ; but he 
fled from Ghur, and took shelter among the Afghans at a much earlier period, 
in the time of the Shaltfah, *Abd-ul>Malik, son of Mirwan, who reignei from 
66 H. to 86 H. He was adopted by an Afghan Shaikh ; but the names of his 
ancestry, as mentioned by the Af ghan historians, do not agree with those 
mentioned by our author. This Shah ^usain’s grandfather, according to 
them, was forty-ninth in descent from 2uh^« Had not the names and the 
dates been so very different, I should have been inclined to consider Shah 
^usain of the Gha lzts. and the Husain of others, who was saved from ship- 
wreck, and received the fief of Gh ur from Mas’ud-i-Kartm, as one and the 
same person. 

7 Sultftn Mas’ud conferred the sovereignty upon [Tzz-ud-Dtn] ^usain In 
493 H., the year after the decease of his own father, Sult&n Ibrahtm. It is 
no wonder he kept on good terms with his suzerains. Fa$i^-t sa 3 rs he died in 
545 H., and that this was die same ^usain, son of S£m, and one of ike 
kindred of Muhammad, son of Slirt See preceding page, note K It is strange, 
bat several of the best copies of the text have ** Sul^ftns of fibihr and£U^tantn” 
here. 

* In two copies he is here styled Sul^bi * Alft-ad-Dtn-i-Sim. 
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Muliiammad, TOia malf. Malik of Madtn of Ghur ; and Malik 
Sl^uja*-ud-Din. ’Alt, Amtr of JarmSs* of £^ur. 


X. MALIK-UL-JIBAL, yUTB-UD-DlN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
PIZZ-UD-DIN] AL-^USAIN. 

Of the seven sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain, the 
eldest among them all was Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, 
of Bamtan, mention of whom will be made in the other 
chapter [referred to previously], the foundation of the dynasty 
of the Sultans of Bamtan dating from the rise of his power*. 
His mother was a Turkt handmaid ; and after him, in suc- 
cession [in age], came the Malik-ul-Jibal [the Lord of the 
Mountains], ^utb-ud-Dtn, Muhammad*. His mother was 
a woman who was of no high descent, and was the Hajibah 
[Chamberlain] and attendant of the mother of the other 

* Some copies have Hannas, and some Bannas. 

1 This was the proper place to have separated these dynasties, as this chief 
was the first of the rulers of Ghiir and FiriU-koh after the patrimony had been 
divided. This has been done by other writers, but they make ^fuJb-ud-Din 
the first of the dynasty of Ghur and Ghaznin, and his brother, Saif-ud-Dtn, 
Surf, second- llad our author given an account of Saif-ud-Din second, as in 
the order of the events, instead of he would have saved his readers some 
perplexity and trouble. 

* So far, other writers agree pretty well with our author, but here consider- 
able difference arises. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh, quoting other authors, 
says, that Jfutb-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, who is known as the Malik-ul-Jibal 
[I.,ord of the Mountains], was sent for by Bahram Shah of Ghaznin— after he 
had made an accommodation with the sons of ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain — and that 
he made him his son-in-law ; but, through his having been suspected of a 
crime, he was removed by poison. This is said to have been the first enmity 
that arose between the Gh aznawtds and the Gh urts, but such is not correct, as 
already shown. Jahan-Ara agrees with the above, however, with this excep- 
tion, that, in the latter, it is stated that he, the Malik-ul-Jibal, came from 
Ohur and presettted himself at the Court of Bahram Shah. The Tarikh-i- 
Ibr&hfmt, and some others, however, agree more with our author’s statement, 
and say, that Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Surf, on the death of his father, ’Izz-ud-Dtn, 
l^usaih, succeeded to the dominion of Gl^ur, and divided the patrimony among 
his brothers, one of whom [l^utb-ud-Din, Muh<unmad] became irritated with 
his brothers, and went to the Court of BahrSm Sli^h, who put him to death 
for some reason ; and this caused enmity between the two houses. The 
Raufat-u9-$afa and some others, however, consider this statement very weak, 
and quote the tradition which 1 have already given at page 321, note and 
state, that, alter the death of Husain, enmity arose between his descendants 
at%d Bahr&m fibah of Qhazntn, and hostilities took place between them upon 
sevend occasions, which will be sabtequently referred to. 
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sons, the Sulflns, namely, SultS.n SQH ; SultSn * Baha>ud> 
Din, SSm ; Sultan *AlS-ud-Dtn; ^usain ; Amir fSh thSb- 
ud-Din] Mtihammad; and Amir [Shuia*-ud-Din] ’Ali\ 
the other sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-'Din, Al-Husain. 

When Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain, who was the father of 
the Sultans, departed this life, Sultan [Saif-ud-Din] Suri, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne * and divided 
his father’s dominions among his brothers. An account of 
Sultan Suri will, please God, be given in the chapter on the 
Sultans of Gh aznln. 

In this division, the territory ofWarshadah * was assigned 
to the Malik-ul-Jibal, ]Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, and there 
he fixed his seat of government. Subsequently, it so hap- 
pened, that he had to seek for a [suitable] place in which to 
found a strong fortress and a handsome city, such as would 
be suitable to his dignity. He despatched persons on 
whom he could depend into the parts adjacent, until [at 
length] his opinion led him to fix upon the position of Firuz- 
koh, and he founded the fortress and city of Firuz-koh 

Sultan Suri made the fortress and town of Istiah * his 
capital, and to Malik Na^ir *-ud-Din, Muhammad, Madtn 

* Styled Sultan without reason : Malik is his correct title, os given at the 
head of this notice in the copies of the text. 

^ These two last, here styled Amirs, are the sixth and seventh sons men- 
tioned over leaf, viz, Malik Shihab-ud-Din [called Na^ir-ud-Dln subsequently], 
Muhammad, and Malik Shuja^ud-Din. 'Alt, the Xllth and Xlllthof the family. 

* See note page 336. 

^ Some few copies have Warshad, and Warghar. 

7 In several other places our author mentions “the territory of Ghur auJ 
the Bilad-ul-Jibal,” thus indicating that they were separate ; and yet Firuz-koh 
was the capital of the Bilad-ul-Jibal, and in his account of the division of their 
father, 'Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain’s, territory, and the names of the districts, the 
'Whole appear included in Q^ur, of which Ftruz-koh was the capital ! The 
mention of the places shows the extent of the territory held by these chiefs — the 
mighty monarchs of our author. It is a curious fact, and a very important 
one, that the name of ^fandahar never once occurs in our author's work. It is 
not strange, however, because 15:andahar is a comparatively modem place, and 
is not mentioned by contemporary writers, under that name at least, until very 
many years after our author’s time. Tradition says that IKandahar staiuls a 
few miles east of an ancient city named Waihind ; and Masson also refers to 
it, but calls it Vaihund. Can this be the place tlie idol-teinple of* which fell 
on the night of Mahmud of Ghaznin’s birth ? 

® Other old writers call this place *‘Istia, which is the name of one of the 
mountains of the range between fihaznin and Iliiat,” and give the vowel 
poinU. The Burhan-i-^plSi* also confirms it. 

* There is no son of this name among those previously mentioned. Pro- 
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was given. Baha>ud-Dtn, SSm, had the district of Sangah, 
which was the capital of Mande sh. assigned to him ; and 
the district and castle of Wajiah * were made over to Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Dtn ; .and the probability is that the territory of 
Kasht [or Kasha] was fixed upon for Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 

By heaven's decree, however, contention arose between 
the Malik-ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], who was at 
Firuz-koh, and the other brothers ; and the Malik-ul-Jibal 
became indignant with his brothers, and withdrew to 
Ghaznin ; and it was [at this time] the reign of Bahram 
Shah. This Malik-ul-Jibal was endowed with great beauty 
and comeliness, and urbanity to perfection. When he 
reached Gh aznin he opened the hand of munificence and 
liberality ; and affection for him, according to the saying, 
** Man is the servant of kindliness,*' began to take root in 
people’s hearts, and became firmly established. The in- 
habitants of Gh aznin entertained a great liking for him, 
but a number of envious persons set upon him, and had it 
represented to Bahram Shah that he [the Malik-ul-Jibal] 
was, with treacherous eyeS, regarding that sovereign's /taram 
[some female or females of his family], and was expending 
his property liberally, with the object of rising against him 
[Bahram Shah]. The latter issued commands to administer 
to him, secretly, poisoned sharbat [which was done], and he 
died; and they, moreover, buried him at Gha znin. On 
this account, enmity and hatred arose between the Mafimudi 
family *, and the family of Shansabi. and the race of ^uhak *. 

When the account of what had befallen Kutb-ud-Din 
reached^ Sultan Suri's hearing, he marched an army to 
Qtfiiznin and took that country, as will be hereafter re- 
corded, since, although this was the place for mentioning 

bably, Shih2.b«ud> Dm is meant, or, otherwise, Shihab is a mistake for NS^ir ; 
but there is a Malik Na^ir-iid-Dln, ^usain, son of Muhammad, mentioned 
immediately 2Lfter Baha-ud-Dfn, Sam, at page 343, which see. 

* One of the Paris copies has — the Maiden’s Castle — but the 

majority, including the oldest copies, have and some have which 
a copyist ma^ have read One copy has 

3 "llieir enmity, according to other authors, appears to have had a diflferent 
origin. Sec under ’AlSL-ud-Din, Husain, page 347. 

^ All the copies collated agree with regard to this part of the sentence — ** the 
race of Shansabf anJ the race of 2 uh 2 lk.” 

* /umr different verbs are used in the different copies of the text in this 
sentence, although the signification conveyed is mndi the tame. 
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and recording the proceedings of Sultan Sur!, still, as 
Sultan SQti was the first person of this family who assumed 
the name of Sultan, and the first to ascend the throne of 
Qbaznin, an account of him will, please God, he g^ven in 
another chapter, at the beginning of the KisWry of the- 
Sultans of Qhazntn. 

XL suljAn bahA-ud-dIn, sAm, son of tzz-ud-dIn, 

AL-^USAIN». 

When the Malik-ul-Jibal retired to Gh aznin [as pre- 
viously related], and left the buildings of the city of Firuz- 
koh in an unfinished state, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, came 
from [the territory of] Sangah to Firuz-koh, and went on 
with the building of the city and fortification, and brought 
to completion those edifices and the royal palaces. He 
also commanded the erection of the fortresses of Ghur. 
and contracted alliance and entered into amity with the 
Shars of Ghaijistan *. He ascended the throne of Firuz-koh 
in the year 544 H.^ When the construction of the capital of 
Firuz-koh was completed through his propitious auspices, 
he gave directions for the construction of four strong for- 
tresses on the confines of the territory of Garmsir, 

Ghaijistan; and the mountain tract of Hirat, and the ]^a$r 

* In some copies the names of his children follow immediately after his 
name and title. 

* The Shtrs of Gharjistln^ who had for many years acknowledged the 

suzerainty of the SSmSnfs, had submitted to the suzerainty of SulpLn Mahmud 
as early as 389 ir. The Sbar, Abu Na^r, son of the Shar, Rashid^ and Abti- 
Nail’s son, the Abu Muhammad, acknowledged the Sultan’s suzerainty 

in that year, and read the khutbah for him, and impressed his name and titles 
upon their coin. In 405 H. the S^r, Abu Na^r, who had become disaffected, 
was seized and imprisoned by Mahmud’s command — his father, REghid, is 
said to have solicited protection some time before, and it was granted [’Utba* 
agrees, and says * * he went into retirement ”] ; and he had presented himself at 
Court. The SultEn purchased from him [the ShErl his possessions in Ghar- 
jistEn, and had made aver the price in money to him. This was one hundred and 
forty-six years before the time our author says Baha ud-Dln, Sam, became 
ruler. The Sh 5 r> Abu Nagr, died in prison, at Hirat, in 406 H., after which 
the mentioned by other writers. 

7 DahE-ud-Dfn died in 544 H., the same year in which he succeeded. His 
brother, Shrt, had been put to death, and Bahram Shah of diazntn had died 
the previous year. Our author’s mode of arrangement here causes confusion. 
BahE ud-Dtn is the third of the dynasty of Gh ur and Ghazntn, and only 
succeeded after Saif*ud*Dfn had been put to deatli. See also the KitEb-al- 
Yamtntof Al-’Utba’. 
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of KajurSn in the district of Garmsfr and Ghiir. the fortress 
of Sher-San^ in the mountains of Hirat, and that of Binder 
[or Pindar], in the hills of GharjistHn. and Ft war, between 
Gha rjistSn and F^ras [or Baras]. 

After the martyrdom of [Saif-ud-Dtn], Surt [yet to be 
> mentioned], as Sultan Baha-ud-Din was the eldest of the 
five brothers [styled Sultans], the sovereignty of the king- 
dom of Ghur devolved upon him. The Malikah of Ktdan, 
who was also of Shansabani lineage, the daughter of Malik 
Badr-ud-Dtn of Ktdan, was married to him, and Almighty 
God blessed him with two sons and three daughters by that 
Malikah of high descent The sons were Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam ^ and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam — the Almighty illumine them ! — ^the 
amplitude of whose dominions comprehended the eastern 
quarter of the world, and the fame of whose expeditions 
against infidels, whose holy wars, the energy and vigour of 
whose rule, justice, and beneficence will continue imperish- 
able and manifest on the outspread world until the latest 
revolutions of time. Some of those glorious actions and 
annals in the account of each of them, by way of ensample, 
will, please God, be subsequently recorded. 

Of the daughters, one was the Malikah-i-Jahan *, mother of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi ; the second, the Hurrah- i-Jalali, 
mother of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, of 
Bamtan; and the third daughter was the Malikah-i- Kh u- 
rasan, the mother of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi ', son of Malik 
IKazil-Arsalan, Saljukt> the brother’s son of Sultan Sanjar. 

When the account of the affliction and degradation 
which had befallen Sultan Suri at Gh aznin. through the 
hostility and perfidy of the retainers of the Mahmudt 
dynasty, reached the hearing of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
he came to the determination of wreaking vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Ghaznin. and, without occupying himself 

* S2Lm was not his name, nor the name of his brother ; neither does our 
author mean that such should be supposed ; but some translators have sup- 
posed it was the son’s name instead of the father’s. 

* Malikah-i-Jibal in nearly every copy, but the above is correct. 

> Other authors style him Alb-i- Gh ^i only. He held the hef of Hirat 
subject to the Ghuri Sultan upon one of the occasions when Sul$&n Mutiammad, 
Sliw&razm invested it. See note page 257. 
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in mourning ceremohies for his brothers *, he assembled the 
forces of Ghur. and of the parts and tracts around, and on 
the confines of it, and of the hill-tracts of Jarum and ^^r 
jistan ; and, having arranged and ordered them, he turned 
his face towards Gh aznin in order to accomplish that 
important matter. After great preparation, and being 
fully equipped, he moved forward, and a large army 
marched under his standards. When he reached the dis- 
trict of Kidan, excessive anxiety and grief for the death of 
his brothers, and the strength of his feelings, brought on an 
attack of illness, and there [at Kidan] he died *. 

In the same manner as Sultan Suri, at the time of his 
proceeding against and capturing Gh aznin. had entrusted 
the capital of the kingdom of Ghur, and had made over the 
government of that territory to him, Sultan Baha-ud-Dln, 
Sam, the latter, at this time, when about to march an army 
himself against Ghaznin. assigned the capital of Ghur. and 
the rule over the territory of the Jibal [mountain tracts] to 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain-i-Jahan-soz [his brother], and 
consigned to him his children, dependents, Amirs, property, 
and effects. 

When Baha-ud-Din died at Kidan, and that circumstance 
came to the hearing of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Hu$ain, he, 
likewise, without occupying himself in mourning cere- 
monies, assembled * together the forces with all celerity, and 
set out towards Gh aznin. 


XII. MALIK SHIHAB-UD-DlN ‘, MUHAMMAD, [KHARNAK,] 
SON OF AL-IIUSAIN, MALIK OF MADIN OF QEOR. 

Malik Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad, Kharnak, was the 
brother of the Sultans ; and the district of Madin, which 

» His two brothers, ^Cutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, .and Saif-ud-Din, Surf. 

• He is said to have died of small-pox, but the word used also signifies a 
tumour, and the like. Rau?at-u9-§afa and some others say Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Sam, died of phrensy, or inflammation of the brain, on the way back to Ghur, 

taking of Ghuxntn by *Ala-ud-I)in, and his brother, Salf-ud~Dfn, 
Surt, who was left there as ruler ! See note *, page 347. 

« Here again some copies of the text use different verbs to express the 
same meaning. 

• He is called Nasir-ud-Dtn repeatedly in most of the copies of the text, 
and in -some, although the heading is written SJxlhab-ud-Dfn, he is styled 
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was his territory, and is a tract of countiy on one of the 
confines of Ohui** had been assigned to him by the mutual 
consent of his brothers, after the decease of their father. 

He had two sons, one of whom was Malik Na^ir-ud-Dtn, 
Husain, whom they placed upon the throne, at the capital, 
Firuz-koh, during the absence of Suljtan ’Ala-ud-Din, Hu- 
sain, in Khurasan, and his attendance* at the Court of 
Suljtan Sanjar, an account of whom will be hereafter re- 
corded. The second son was Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri^ 
who, after his father’s death, succeeded him in the posses- 
sion of the district of Madtn. This Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Suri, had three children, one a daughter, and two sons, and 
the daughter was older than the sons. She was married 
to the holy warrior and martyr, Suljtan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i Sam ; and by her that conquering Sulj^n 
likewise had a daughter who died a maid*, and whose 
tomb is at the capital city, Gh aznin. 

Of those two ^ons of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri, one was 
Malik Shihab-ud-Din, ’Ali, of Madin, who was martyred 
by the Turks of Khw arazm* during the period of their 
domination. The second son was Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Abu-Bikr; and the writer of this book, in the year 6i8 H., 
waited upon him in the territory of Kaziw [or Gaziw] * and 
Timran, and witnessed numerous marks of urbanity and 
generosity from him. At that period the author had 
espoused* a daughter of one of the g^eat men and a kins- 
man of his own. That was in the period of his first man- 
hood, and in that same year in which QJ^ingi^ Khan, the 

N&fir-ud-Din in the account of him. As ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Al-^usain, had no son 
of this name, and as all the copies agree in the list of the seven sons, as to 
SllihSb, 1 have adopted that reeuling here, which is certainly correct. This 
Shihab-ud«Din had a son named Nif ir-ud-Dfn, and hence the mistake may 
have arisen. 

* His captivity in fact, but this our author liid not consider neoesssury to 
mention. See note *, page 358. 

7 Not to be confounded with ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jah2n-soz’s son, nor *AU-ud- 
Dtn*s brother. There are three of his title in all. 

* Several copies have ^Mied in her infancy.’* This can scarcely be correct, 
as it may be doubted whether the tomb of am infant would have been 
mentioned. 

* See note page 274. 

' A few copies have [Karlw or Gaiiw], and others yf and 

s Was about to espouse ” in a few copies ; but if he had not espoused 
thi» wife he would not probably have requir^ a horse. 
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accursed, ^ossed the JUiQn into KhurSsSn. and was bent 
upon marching to Ghasnin. In short, the author memo- 
rialized Malik NSsir-ud-D!n, Abu-Bikr, for a horse, and, 
in verse, represented the matter of his marris^e with one 
of his own kinswomen for that Malik’s information. In 
reply to that versified narrative, he composed this quatrain, 
and with his own august hand wrote it on the back of the 
story, and put it into the author’s hands : — 

•* God willing, affliction will have departed from thy heart. 

And that pearl of great price will have been by thee bored 
The horse thou hast solicited of me requires no apology. 

With the hois^ much more apology might be made^.** 

Malik Na^r-ud>D!n, Abu-Bikr^ sent his humble servant a 
dun-coloured horse of three years’ old, ready saddled and 
caparisoned— the Almighty reward him for it I 
That Malik-zadah, after the calamities which befell Ghaz- 
ntn and Ghur*. came to the city of Dihlt,' and presented 
himself at the Court of the august Sultan, Shams-ud» 
Dunya wa ud-Din [I-val-timish], and was received by him 
with honour and kindness, and, from the Maliks and other 
nobles, he received deference and respect. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, died at the city of Dihli 
in the year 620 H. 


XIII. MALIK SHUJA'-UD-DIN, ABI ’ALI, SON OF AL-^USAIN. 

[SON OF SAM], son of AL-9ASAN, SUANSABI. 

Malik Shuia’-ud-Din. Abi-’Alt, son of Al-Husain, son of 
Al-^asan, was removed from this world in his early manhood, 
and his -existence terminated whilst he was yet in the flower 
of his youth*. A son survived him, Malik ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 

* A virgin is styled an ** unbored pearl.*’ 

^ This somewhat obscure line imply that the donor mi^t have made 
apologies because the present was not more valuable. 

* At the hands of the MugSuds. 

* From the heading the reader would suppose this artide to have contained 
an account of ShuUl’-ud-Dtn ; but he is finished in two or three lines, and the 
article contains an account of his son and grandson. Neither cf these two 
brothers, Shihfil>-ud-Dtn. nor ShujS’-ud-Dtn, can be considered as belonging 
to the dynasty any more than the whole of the race, as they never held 

overeign power. They are not named even, sepaiatdy, by other writers. 

Z 
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AbO-’Alt ; and the brothers [of Shuia*-ud-Dln. Abt ’Alt^ 
with one accord, when dividing the dominions of C^Gr, 
had invested him [Sh uia*-ud-Din1 with the district of 
Jarmas. When he died, they conferred the district of 
Jarmas upon his son, *Ala-ud-Dln, Abu>*Alt. 

The Malik-ul'Jibal, ]^utb-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, who had 
been martyred at Gh aznin. had left a daughter, and she 
was given to ’Ala-ud-Din, Abu-’Alf, in marriage* ; and, 
after that noble lady was espoused by him, the Almighty 
blessed them with a son, who had the good fortune of be- 
coming both a Haji [a pilgrim] and a holy warrior*, namely, 
Malik ^iya-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Pearl of Gh ur*. and 
it happened in this wise : — ^When [his father] Malik 'Ala- 
ud-Din, Abu-’Alt, died, and his son grew up, the Almighty 
bestowed such grace' upon his mother that she decided 
upon undertaking a journey to the ^iblah, and up to that 
period not one of the Maliks of Ghur had attained that 
felicity. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, in attendance upon his mother, was 
proceeding on the journey to the holy places by way of 
Hirat, Kh urasan, and Nishapur. At that time Sultan 
Taki sh, Kh warazm Shah, was at Nishapur. and Malik 
Ziya-ud-Din, in the habit of a Sayyid, with his hair twisted 
into two long ringlets, presented himself at the Court of 
that Sultan, atfd had the happiness of being permitted to 
kiss Sultan Takish's hand. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din [in the company of his mother] had 
the happiness of performing the orthodox pilgrimage with 
great reverence, and with the observance of all the rites 
and ceremonies. He gave directions to build a Khan -kah 
[chapel] at Makkah, and provided all the necessary funds 
for raising the structure, and left trustworthy persons of his 
own to see it carried out. 

He also returned, along with his mother, to the territory 

r Abo, or Abt*’ Alt : either is correct. 

■ Our author’s mode of narration tends to confute. This 'A]S-ud*Dtn, 
Ab&-’Alt, is the father of ^ya-ud-Dtn, afterwards styled ’Ala-ud-Dtn. See 
note *, page 391, and note •, page 394. 

• He accompanied his second cousin, SultSn Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, on his campaign 
ag^st RSe PathorS of Ajmtr. See page 135. 

t These words Durr-i-Ghar. occur again in the list of Maliks at the 

end of SultSn fihi]^9*ud*Dtn’s reign, and in some other places. 
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of fibQr ; and she acquired the name of the Malikah-i- 
]^3.jt [the Pi^im Princess], and founded a great number 
of masjids, pulpits, and colleges in the Ghurtan country. 
May they both become acceptable in the sight of Almighty 
God! 

XIV. sultan ’ALA-UD-DIN, al.^jusain, son of [TZZ-UD- 
DlN.l AL-^^USA1N, son OF SAM, SON OF AL-^JASAN*. 

When Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of [’Izz-ud-Din,] 
Al-]^usain, who was marching an army against ^lazntn, 

* Of all the persons mentioned in Oriental history, greater discrepancy 
occurs with respect to *Al§l-ud-Din, Jahan>soz*s name and proceedings, pro- 
bably, than regarding any other man. 

Some authors call him Ilasan, son of ^usain ; some [but these authors are 
but tzuol l^usain, son of ^asan ; some, l^usain, son of ]^usain, son of ^asan, 
son of Sam ; others copy our author, while others again, and they seem most 
correct — they certainly are as to his own and his father^s name — style him 
*Ala-ud-Dfn, l^usain, son of pIzz-ud-Dfu], Al-^usain, son of Sinn, son of 
l^asan [Surf’s grandson], son of Muliammad, son of Surf. 

With respect to his rise to power, the different accounts [I quote here from 
sixteen authors] may be classed under no less than five heads. 

The Jirst is, that, after Sultan Bahram of Qhnznfn had been put in posses- 
sion of the throne by his maternal uncle, Suljan Sanjar, distrust arose between 
them [Sanjar marched to Gh aznfn to bring Bahram to submission in 53® 
according to Fa^ih-flf and, on this, BahriUn began to enter into friendly nego- 
tiations with the sons of ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Al-^usain, and invited one of them to 
his capita], and expressed a wish to take him into his service, in order to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two families. ^u|b-ud-Dfn, 
Muhammad [the Malik-ul-Jibal of our author], the eldest of the sons, proceeded 
to Gltaznfn, and for some time he was treated with great distinction, but was 
subsequently guilty [or suspected ?] of some crime, and was put to death by 
Bahi^m Sigh’s orders. 

Enmity now arose between Bahmm and the sons of Al-^usain, and they 
begap to attack each other’s territory, and several encounters took place between 
them [Fa^ih-f say* they fought about Tigtn-abad as early as 521 H., but this 
may be an error for 541 H.], and our author himself in his account of Sanjar's 
reign, page 149, says that hostilities arose in that reign “ between the Sultans 
of Ghaaifn and the Maliks of and the latter were overcome,” and, 

subsequently, refers to the time when ‘‘ the territory of GhS^r came under the 
rule of ’AUl-ud-Dln, ^usain,” and, on the death of Al-^usain, their father [in 
545 H., according to Fafib-t* but it must have been five years earlier, at least], 
hostility, which hitherto had been concealed, was openly shown by ’Ali-ud- 
Dfn, ^usain, and his brothers, and they rose against Bahr&m Sh^» and he set 
out on an expedition against Qliazntn, accompanied by Saif-ud-Dtn, Sfirf, 
and Bali&-ud-Dtn, Sim f Alft’s full brothers]. They were opposed by B a hr ft m 
who was defeated, and retired into Hind. 

Having obtained possession of Qhazntn, ’AH-ud-Dtn, IgEusain, left his 
brother, Shrt, as ruler there, and returned to {Tb^ event is said to 

Z 2 
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in order to take" revenge for [the slaying of his brothers}, 
SultAn SQti and the Malik-ul-JibSl, died on the way thither. 


have occurred in the fifth month of the year 543 H. [October, 1053 A.D.], and 
by in 543 H. [October, 1051 A.D.],«but, as the father only died it i 

said in 545 H., both cannot be correct .1 On ihevx^ back his brother, SSm, 
died of inflammation of the brain [phrensy, according to some, a tumour, or 
small-pox, according to others]. 

In the following winter Bahiiim returned from Hind with a numerous army 
and several elephants, and appeared before Ghazntn. SQrt came out with 
300 Qhflrts and 1000 Qibuzz Turks, and endeavoured to reach GhSr,. but the 
Gh nzz deserted to BahrSm, and Surt was taken, paraded on a bullock through 
the city, and hung along with his Waztr. This occurred in 543 H. according 
to Fa^ih-tf but in 544 H. according to several other trustworthy authors. 
’AlS.-ud-Dtn, Husain, again marched to Ghazntn to avenge Siirt, again took 
the city, plundered, and fired it, then abandoned it, and returned to Ftriiz-koh, 
destroying all the buildings raised by the Mahmud t family, on his way back. 
This is said to have taken place in 547 H., but such cannot have been the case : 
it must have been towards the end of 544 H., or early in 545 H., at the latest. 
Alfi says in 547 of the ** Rihlat ” \death of Muhammad, not the Hijrah], 
which would make it as late as 558 H. ! 

Most of the authors from which the above is taken contend that ’Al&-ud. 
Din, ^usain, was the first of the family who attained to independent sovereignty, 
that the dynasty consisted of five sovereigns, and continued for a period of 
sixty-four years. It terminated in 607 H., so must have commenced in 543 h. 

*Alt, Jatrt, and ’Al2-ud-Dtn, ]^usain, were defeated by SultiUi Sanjar in 
545 H. [some say in 544 H.], but Fafih*t says in 547 H., just before he [Sanjar] 
marched against the Ghuzz, in 548 H., which will be referred to farther on. 

FanSkatt says, and somewhat astonishing it is, that l^usain, brother of Sftm, 
was put to death by BahrSLm Shl h^s orders^ and he [^usain] went to Sulj^n 
Sanjar and solicited aid. Sanjar assisted him with an army I and he then 
fought a battle with Bahiam Shah, who was defeated and retreated into 
tiindustan. After this, the same author states — and the Jami’-ut-Taw2rtkIl 
agrees — that ^usain [’Ala-ud-Dth] left his brother S2m in charge of Ghazn ln^ 
and returned himself to Ghur. He then agrees with the statements of other 
writers as to the hanging ’Al&-ud-Din’s brother, but says it was S2m [Baha- 
ud-Dtn], not Sflrt, that Bahriim took and hung after his rdtum from 

Hindustin. ^usain returned, made a general massacre, and devastated the 
place, and 70^000 persons were slain. On this Sultan Sanjar resolved to proceed 
against him^ and, in a battle, l^usain was taken prisoner. For further 
particulars regarding this see page 357, and notes * and * page 358. 

The second account is, that Husain [’Izz-ud-Dfn], the father of the seven 
sons, raised to the rulership of Ghu r by Mas’(id-i-Kartm, having died in 
545 H. [540 H. ?] was succeeded by the most prominent of his sons, ’AUL-ud-Dtn, 
l^usain, who rebelled against Bahtftm Shah, marched against Ghazntn, took 
it, dumng Bahrdm's absence^ and set his brother. Surf, upon the throne of the 
Mahmudt's. Soon after Bahram returned, and hung Surt* The remainder 
of the account agrees pretty well with the first. 

The third is, that BahrSlm Shah was dead before *Ala-ud-Dtn reached 
Ghazntn the second time, and in this statement a number of the most trust* 
wortliy authorities agree, and further that Khnsran g]^ah, his son, had succeeded 
just before ’Ala-ud- Din’s advance, and, on his approach, Shusrau Stfih 
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at KldSn, Sulj^ ’AUUud-D!n ascended the throne of the 
dominion of atnd assembled the forces of Qliur, of 

•bandoned Ghazatn and fled to LShor [Ba 4 awt states that it happened in 
550 H. ; but this is the onlj authority for that date^ which cannot be 
correct ; and if SQrtp according to the other statement* was put to death in 
544 H., ’AUl-ud-Dtn would scarcely allow six years to elapse before avenging 
him]. On 'AUl-nd-Dtn*s departure, Shusnui Shl^ returmd to his drvastatsd 
and ruimd capital^ and continued there until the Ghuzs Turks, who had 
defeated and made captive Sult&n Sanjar, Shusrau’s maternal great uncle, 
invaded Shurilsftn, and appeared before Hii&t, and from thence advanced 
towards Qhazntn. 

Ssmjar had marched against the Qhuzz in 548 H. — some few authors say in 
547 H. — and was taken prisoner in the first month of the former year [March, 
1056 A.D.]; they had invested Hir&t in 549 H., and gave up the attempt early 
in 550^ and thm appear to have advanced towards Gh azntn> and this must 
have been the year in which Sbusrau Sh&h finally abandoned Giv^ntn, and 
not that in whi^ ’AU-ud-Dfn, ^usain, devastated it 

Some writers, who agree generally with this last account, say that Ehusrau 
had reigned about a year when *AlSl-ud-Dfn arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of his capital, and that he [Shusrau ShSh] was taken, and confined 
within the walls of the citadel, and 'AUL-ud-Din set up his two nephews, 
Ghiyfia-ud-Dtn, and Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, at Ghazntn. Most authors say EJbusrau 
Shah ^ed in 555 H., but others again state that his death took place in 544 H., 
and according to our author, who says he succeeded in 552 H., and reigned 
seven years, it would be in 559 H. Sec note •, page II2.‘ 

The fourth account* is, that, on the death of the father, [’Izz-ud-Dtn], 
Al-^usain, Saif-ud-Dfn, Surt, succeeded him, and that he seized upon 
Ghaznfn, while his other brother, ’AHl-ud-Din, l^usain, seized upon Qhur, 
This is said to have taken place in 543 H., and it is further said that, after 
Siiri had been hanged, Bah&-ud-Din, Sam, set out to avenge him, and died 
on the way [in 544 H.]. 

The fifth account agrees pretty well with bur author, and may have been 
partly copied from his work, although such a fact is not mentioned. It is to 
the effect, that Surt took Gha zntn to avenge the death of his brother, ]g[u]b- 
ud-Dtn, Muh ammad , put to death by BahrSm Sh^h, and that, after Surfs 
death along with his Waztr, Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, set out to avenge him, and 
died on the road. ’Ala-ud-Dtn, ^usain, followed, on which Bahr^ 
fied, and the city was takeiL The date of the first capture of Qhaznfn is sidd 
to have been 542 H., or 543 H. [Our author says that Baha-ud-Din, SSm, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Ftruz-koh and Ghur, when Saif-ud-Din, Surf, 
his brother, set out on his expedition against Gbaznfn, in 544 h. — the first 
date he gives in the whole Section— 4uid tends to show that Ghaznin must 
have been taken in 543 H.] 

It is absurd to suppose that Ghazntn was taken by ’AUl-ud-Dtn in 55 ^ H., 
and still more so to suppose that 547 cd the Riblat could be the possible date ; 
and, although the exact date is not to be found in authors generally, it is quite 
dear that Saif-ud-Dtn, Silrt, took it first in the fifth month of 543 H. [middle 
of October, 1051 A.d.]. Bahrfim returned in the depth of winter [probably in 
January, 1052 A. D.], and hung him. Boha-ud-Din, Sam, his brother, succeeded 
him as ruler ofGhGr in 544 H., and died soon after, in the same year \ on which 
’ AUL-ud-Dtn, ^usain, who was not one to allow five or six years to elapse^ at 
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the capital, FtrQz-koh, and of Qb&rjistan, and determined 
to mardi against l^aznin. 

When Sultan Yam!n-ud-D!n’, Bahram Shah, became 
aware of this matter, and 6f his [’Ala-ud-Dtn's] intention, 
he caused the troops of Ghaznin and of Hindustan to be 
got ready and organized, and led them from Rukhaj * and 
Tigin-abad, in the district of Garmsir, towards Zamtn-i- 
Dawar. As Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, with his forces, had 
[already] reached Zamin-i-Dawar, Sultan Bahram Shah 
despatched envoys to him, saying, ** Return again to Ghur^ 
and in thy ancestral possession remain in quietness, 'for 
thou wilt not be able to resist my forces, for I bring 
elephants [along with me].” The envoys having delivered 
the message with which they were entrusted to Sultan 'Ala- 
ud-Dln, he replied, saying, If thou bringest elephants*, I 
will bring the Kha rmil ; but, God knows, indeed, thou fallest 
into error, that thou hast put my brothers to death, and I 
have not slain any person belonging to thee. But hast 
thou not heard what Almighty God says* ? — Whosoever is 

once marched agidnst and took it towards the close of the same 

year, 544 H., the same in which Guzfdah and a few others say BahrSm died. 
What tends to prove all this is, that in 545 H. *Ala-ud-Dln was taken captive 
by Sultan Sanjar, q/itgr the former had sacked Qhazntn, and was detained 
in captivity some two years, during which time another ruler was set up in 
Gh ur. and ’Ala-ud*Dtn only obtained his release just before Sultan Sanjar set 
out on his unfortunate expedition against the Ghuzz. which was in 547 H., for 
Sanjar was defeated by them and taken prisoner, on the first day of the first 
month, Muharram, 548 H. [20th March, 1056 a.d*]. See also page 358, and 
notes * and 

*AU-ud-Dtn, ^usain, made no attempt to retain possession of Ghaznfn. 
and he abandoned it, and retired into Obfir* but destroyed every building 
pertaining to the Mal^mudt sovereigns, on his way back. The reason why 
he abandoned it must have been his fear of Sultan Sanjar, or of Bahdlm’s or 
Ehusrau’s return, as the case may be, and of meeting a fate similar to bis 
brother SCiri’s, 

* In three copies of the text at this place he is called Yamin-ud^Z>atf 4 zA. 

In his account of BahiSm Sll&h's reign our author styles him Mu’izz-Ud-Dtn, 
Bahr&m &nd sa3rs Ehusrau Q 1 >ah *a title was Mu’ayyan-ud-Dtn. - See 

pages 109 and lii, and note 

* A small tract of country in the district of Bust* 

* The word J4 an elephant, is used in most copies of the text, but to make 

sense of the passage I have been obliged to make it a plural. The context 
shows there must have been more than one elephant. Some other authors 
have iV ^ whidi certainly agrees better with Jr;/- and might be translated 
the htad^ or leader of the elephants, alluding to some famous war« 

elephant he may have had. 

* On the 9 ^ur’ 2 n ’8 authority only. It Is rather stra^ that in fab aocpnnt 
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slain unjustly, we have given heir, or next of kin, power 
[to avenge him] ; but let him not exceed bounds in putting 
the slayer to death, because he likewise will be assisted 
and aveng^ed'.** 

When the envoys returned, both armies were marshalled 
in ranks and made ready for the conflict. Sultcui 'AlS- 
ud-Dtn called unto him two Pahlawfuis [champions] of his 
own, who were the leaders of the army, and famous war- 
riors of the kingdom of Gh ur. and both of them were 
named. TCha rmtl. One was Kharmll-i-SSm. ^usain, father 
of •NS^ir-ud-Dln, Husain-i- Kha rmll ; and the other Eliar* 
mil-i-S^, Banjt*; and both of them were famed in their 
day for their valour and prowess. He said unto them:-^ 
“ Bahram Shah has sent a message, saying, * I bring ele- 
phants [against thee] -;’ and I have sent a reply, ‘ If thou 
bringest elephants, I bring the l^ha^rmtL* This day it 
behoveth that each one of you champions should over- 
throw and bring an elephant to the ground.” They both 
kissed the ground and retired [to their posts] ; and, at a 
place which they call Kotah-baz", the two armies came to 
an encounter. When the battle commenced, both these 
champions dismounted, fastened up the skirts of their coats 
of mail®, and entered the fight. When the elephants of 
Bahram Shah made a charge*, each of those champions 
attacked an elephant, and got beneath the armour of the 
animals, and, with their poniards, ripped open the bellies 
of the elephants. Xh armil-i-Sam. Banjt, remained under 
his elephant, and it fell upon him, and he and the elephant 
perished together. Kh armil-i-Sam. Husain, brought his 

of Bahram Shah’s reign, pages 109 — 1 1 1 , our author does not even mention 
Surf’s name, although he refers to ’Ala-ud-Dfn, ^usiun, the brother, and the 
capture of QJtaznfn. ‘ 

r ^u’ran : S. 17, 35. 

® One copy has ICSnah^or GunahJ-wiz, and two copies have Kotah-biz-b&b. 
This last appears incorrect, and bib seems merely biz repeated in error by the 
copyist. Katah-waz cannot be meant, although w and d are interchangeable : 
Katah-wiz is much too far to the east. One copy has Gothah-i-nab. A place 
of this name, or Sih Goshah-i-nib. has been mentioned at page 1 49, but this 
again is too far to the west. Sec also page 35 ^* 

• The word used signifies to fasten up or back. “ Thrmoit^ off thtir coats 
of mail” would scarcely have been likely at a time like this, and the text 
contains the word “skirts” moreover. See Elliot, India, vol, ii. page aSy* 

• Both the British Museum copies have, “when the elephants of Ba hifi— 
Sbfih charged the elephants, cadi of the champions,” &c. 
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elephant to the ground, and got away in safety, and 
mounted [his horse] again. 

When the battle was duly ordered, SultSn ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
after he had arrayed himself in all his panoply, commanded 
that a surcoat of crimson-coloured satin should be brought 
to him, and he put it on over all his armour. His kinsfolk 
and his intimates inquired : — “ What device is this of the 
king’s, that he covers his armour with a crimson surcoat ?” 

'He answered: — “For this reason, that, in case my body 
should be wounded by arrow, lance, or sword, the redness 
of my blood, by means of the crimson surcoat, will not 
^ow upon my armour, so that the hearts of my followers 
may not become dejected.” The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The troops of Ghur have a method, in the practise of 
fighting on foot, of making a certain article of one fold of 
raw bullock-hide, over both sides of which they lay cotton, 
and over all draw figured coarse cotton clo^*, after 
the form of a screen [or breast-work], and the name of 
that article of defence is kdrwc^. When the foot-soldiers 
of Gh Sr place this [screen] upon their shoulders, they are 
completely covered from head to foot by it ; and, when 
they close their ranks, they appear like unto a wall, and no 
missile or arms can take any effect on it, on account of the 
quantity of cotton with which it is stuffed*. 

When the engagement was fairly begun, Daulat Shah, 
son of Bahram Shah, with a body of cavalry and an 

* Called karUa. 

* Our author haa described this instrument of defence tolerabljr well, but 

not exactly. The word k&pMrah is contained in PiisTito. and this means of 
protection was used by some of the AfcJliins in former times, before fire-arms 
came into nsce The ka^Wtih was made from a raw bullock, cow, or biil&do 
hide stuffed with straw or hay [cotton would be too expensive], and roiled 
edong brfore troops on foot, when advancing, to defend them from the arrows 
of thdr opponents. In the battles between the Yusuizi and Dilariik tribes 
of Afghl^ hi the fifteenth century, of which before long 1 hope to be able to 
ipve an account, the UtmSn Shel, one of the lesser and of the many still 
independent tribes [who never paid allegiance to Durrfinls or 

Biraksts] who accompanied the Yfisulzts when the latter first appeared east 
of the Xhaibar Pass, on one occasion formed the advance of the allied forces, 
and used these stuffed hides above described. They are said to have been veiy 
eo^wit In their construction ; but I do not think this mode of fi^^ting will be 
aaftcient to prove that the Qhhrts were Patins,*’ or Pafins Qhlbrts. Com- 
pura Ellkil, India, vol. IL pages 2S7-8. my Afi^biftn Dictionary, second 

afittoiipPi 1151. London: 1867. 
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elephants made a chaige. SultSn 'AlS^ud-Din 'ditected 
that the foot-soldiers should open their rank of kSn^^ahs, 
in order to allow Daulat Shah to enter with his whole 
division. They opened their ranks accordiagly. When 
Daulat Sh^h, with his body of horse and the elephant 
entered, the infantry closed the breach in their ranks again, 
and completely surrounded that Prince on all sides ; and he, 
with the whole of that body of horse, were mart 3 rred, and 
the elephant was brought to the ground, and also killed 
When the troops of Bahram ShSh witnessed that disaster 
and slaughter, thqr fell into disorder and gave way. SuipUi 
'Ala-ud-Dln followed in pursuit, from stage to stage, as far 
as a place which they call T osh-i- Ab-i-Garm [the jet of hot- 
water], near to Tigin-abSd, where SultSn Bahram 
faced about, and a second time prepared to renew the 
engagement ; and the whole of the forces then assembled 
under him again gave battle, but were defeated and put to 
the rout, and only stopped at the g^te of Ghaznln. Sul^Sn 
*Ala-ud-Dln followed in fierce pursuit, so that BahrSm Sh^r 
for the third time, assembled the troops of i^iaznln, the 
men of the city, and a large levy of footmen, and gave 
battle for the third time ; but he was unable to overcome 
[the enemy], and was again defeated. 'Ala-ud-Dln took the 
city of Ohazntn by storm, and, during seven nights and days, 
fired the place, and burnt it with obstinacy and wantonness*. 

The chronicler states that, during these seven days, the 
air, from the blackness of the smoke, continued as black as 
night; and those nights, from the flames ra^ng in the 
burning city, were lighted up as light as day. During 
these seven days, likewise, rapine, plunder, and masMcre 
were carried on with the utmost pertinacity and vindictive- 
ness. All the men that were found were killed, and the 
women and children were made captive. ’Al2-ud-IMn 

* One cfiephant c«ly is mentioned^ and it is not stated that Daulat SlllUt was 
fmounitd on it. It appears to have been intended to break the laak of 
kirwas with it. 

* Our author himself says that Saif-ud-Dtn, SQrl, was the JirH of the 
brothers who came into contact with Bahiftm Slight and ’Ali-ud-Dbw 9 *Main, 
the last ; but he has so arranged his work that his account of SOrt comoi Uui, 
The reader will perhaps And it less perplexing if he should read the aecount 
of sort, at Section XIX., first, then that Baht^ud-Dfii, Sim, at page 341, 
and this notice of ’Ali-ud-Dtn last. 
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commanded that the whole of the [remains of the] Mah> 
mud! Sultans should be exhumed from their g^ves and 
burnt, except those of SultSn Mahmud, the GhAzt. Sultln 
Mas’ud, and SultSn Ibrahim*; and, during the whole of 
these seven days, 'Ala-ud-Dtn gave himself up to wine and 
carousal within the palaces of the SultAns of Gha zntn. 
During this time he gave directions so that the tomb of 
Sultan Saif-ud-Dtn, Suri, and the mausoleum of the Malik- 
ul-Jibal [^utb-ud-Din, Muhammad], were sought out, and 
coffins prepared ; and caused preparations to be made 
for putting his whole army into mourning ^ When the 
eighth night came round, and the city had become entirely 
desolated and consumed, and its inhabitants massacred, 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, on that night, improvised* several 
strophes eulogistic of himself, and gave them to the 
minstrels, with directions to sing them accompanied by 
their change and chighanahs* before him ; and the lines, 
which are appropriate, are as follows : — 

** The world knoweth that I of the universe am king*. 

The lamp of the family of the ’Abbasts am I. 

’Ala-ud-Dth, i^usain, son of ^usain, am 1, 

Whose house’s sovereignty be ever enduring ! 

When on the bright bay steed of my dominion I sit. 

One, to me, will be both the heavens and the earth. 

Death sports around the point of my spear : 

Hope follows [as goad] the dust of my troops^. 

I should roam the world through, like unto Sikandar : 

1 should in every city another sovereign place. 

I was determined on this, that of the vagalx>nds of Ghaznlii 
I would set a river of blood running like unto the Nil. 

But they are maudlin old dotards and infants. 

And my blooming fortune maketh intercession for them. 

For their own sakes 1 have granted them their lives. 

That the granting of their lives may of mine be the bond*.” 


^ Other writers state that the bones of the whole of the Mabmudf, sovereigns 
were exhumed and burnt, with the sole exception of those of Sul|Sn Mahmud. 

^ The greater number of copies of the original leave out the words 

mourning— entirely ; whilst the Bodleian MS., the R. A. S. MS., and one 
of the Paris copies have [j^^food I The other Paris copy has — ^fighting^ 
m aki n g war, &c. ! I 

* He was gifted with a poetical genius. 

* The first is a kind of guitar, or harp, and the latter, a kind of violin. 

* ’Alfi-ttd-Dtn had evidently an exalted opinion of himself or had imbibed 
more strong drink than was good for him. 

* Several other works which give this poem leave out these two lines. 

* As iar as can be judged from all the exaggeration contained in these 
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He then commanded, saying; "I have spated the 
remainder of the people of Qltazntn,” and he arose from 
the assembly, and went to the hot-bath; and, on the eighth 
day of these proceedings, he got up at day-dawn, and, 
accompanied by the whole of the troops of Qbui** smd the 
Maliks [chiefs], came to the mausoleum of his brothers. 
He then donned mourning garments, together with his 
whole army, and, for [another] seven nights and da}^ he 
remained at the mausoleum observing funeral ceremonies. 

During this period ^e whole lEjlur’Sn was read through 
several times, and alms were there distributed ; and the 
coffins of his brothers were placed on biers^ and he [’AUU 
ud-Din] marched from Gha znln towards the districts of 
Dawar and Bust. On reaching the city of Bust, he entirely 
destroyed the palaces and other edifices* of the MahmQdi 
dynasty, the like of which were not to be found in the 
regions of the world*; and the whole territory, which 
appertained to the MahmQdi sovereigns, he directed should 
be ravs^ed and desolated ^ 

He returned to Gh Or^ and, by his command, the corpses” 
of his brothers were deposited by the side of their ancestors. 
He had ordered that several Sa 3 ^ids of Gliaznin should 
be seized, according to the law of retaliation, in the place 
of Sayyid Majd-ud-Dln, Musawi, who was Sultan Surf's 
Wazir, and who, along with Sulfan Surf, they had hung 
up from one of the arches* [of the bridge ?] of Gha znin,. 

boastful efifusions'of ’AU-ud'Dln, l^usain, he seems to have imagined that his 
own life might be lengthened in proportion to the lives he spared, he had 
caused almost the whole of the inhabitants of Ghaxnln to be massacred ! 

* The word a*, has other meanii^ besides ^'eradle." Elliot 9 India, 
vol. IL p. 289. 

* Su^ as mosqnes, collies, fortifications, &c. 

* Some ruins of those edifices still remain. An intelligent man, a native of 
l^AndahSr, and an Afgl^n, says these ruins are of immense size and height, 
particularly one arch, which was standing some Jew years since, said to have 
been one of the great mosque. There was also a stone bridge across the river 
Htrmand, near this arch, called the Pnl<i>’Asllit&» — Qte Euvera’ Bridge— 
renuuns of which may still be seen. 

r The whole of the district of Zamtn>i-D2war, I presume. The •territory of 
the MahmQdi sovereigns, even at that tim^ was of great extent, and GhOr 
formed only a very small portion of it. 

* The word used by our author signifies tombs, s^ulchre;, and the like^ 
which, of course, would scarcely be interred. The coffins and their contents 
were interred. 

* The word used here is signifying an ardi, among other meanings 
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and they were brought before the SultSn. Bags were filled 
widi the earth* of iSiszntn, and placed upon their backs, 
and [they were] brought along with him to Ftriiz>koh, the 
capital ; and, on reaching that city, the Sa3r}rids were put 
to death, and their blood was mixed with the earth 
which had been brought from C^iazntn, and from it several 
towers* were erected on the hills of Ftruz-koh, which 
towers, moreover, were still remaining up to this present 
time. The Almighty pardon him ! 

After he had wreaked such vengeance as this, and 
returned to the capital s^ain, *Ala-ud-D!n desired to 
devote himself to pleasure and revelry ; and he gathered 
around him minstrels and boon companions, betook himself 
to conviviality and carousal, and improvised lines which 
he directed the minstrels to sing, and accompany on their 
harps and violins*. These are the lines ; — 

** I am [he] in whose justice the world hath exultation ; 

And I am [he] through whose munificence the treasury sustidneth injustice. 
The hnger of his hand, to his teeth, the enemy placeth^, 

'When, to the strii^ of the bow, I the thimble apply*. 


and it is also a proper name ; fto word signifying a bridge is used in any 
€opy of the text collated^ but some other writers say it was the TaV: Bridge — the 
bridge leading to in ZabulisULn, probably. Another writer, however, 

8a3rs, Surt and his Wazfr were hung at the head of **the Bridge of Two 
Arches’* — — and this is probably correct. In his account of SQrt, 
fisrther on, our author says it was the Bridge of One Arch. See the first of the 
Ghazntn dynasty. Section XIX. 

■ TOiSic signifies earth, not ** dirt.** The context shows what this earth was 
intended for, but dirt would scarcely have answered for making mortar. 

s Another author states that it was the remainder of the people of Ghazntn — 
not Sayyids only — that ’AU-ud-Dtn removed, and that they were laden with 
sacks of earth from that city, and on their arrival at Firuz-koh they were 
slaughtered, and a building was raised from the earth which was mixed with 
their blood. The word used by our author signifies a tower, bastion. See. The 
probability is that they were small towers, such as are raised for landmarks, 
and that the earth brought from Ghaznin, mixed with the blood of the Sayyids, 
and amalgamated with the mortar, was used for these buildings. 

* Here again the idiom of the different copies of the original varies 
so mudi that it would lead one to imagine that the work of our author must, 
originally, have been written in a different language. One set of copies has 

j AiU^ j Ji-^ U \f whiist aoother set of copies has 

J aaiL., J \i J and throughout the work the 

two sets agree word for word almost. The latter set is the least trustworthy. 

* In token of astonishment. 

* A sort of thimble used by archers to protect the left thumb from the bow- 
string. 
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When my bey eteed leap’d a square within the ranks^ 

The adversary no longer knew ball from square*. 

When» out of hatred towards me, BahrSm Sblihf bent the bow, 

I pluck’d, with my lanoe^ the quiver from his waist. 

The support of my foe, although they were all Ries Euid] Rftnahs, 

1 reduced, with my mace, to atoms, both Rfte’s and R&nah*s head*. 

To draw forth vengeance by the sword, I have indeed taught 
The sovereigns of the time, and the kings of the age. 

Ah, ravishing Minstrel ! since I am released from war. 

Sing that strain indeed, and that melody enkindle. 

When fortune hath been grasp’d, it is not right to renounce 
The singers’ melody, nor the fire-worshippers’ pure wine.” 

Trustworthy persons have related after this wise, that, 
when Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne of Firuz- 
koh, he ordered his nephews, Ghiya§-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam®, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, sons of 
Sultan Baha-ud-Dln, Muhammad Sam, to be imprisoned, 
and they were confined in the fortress of Wajiristan', and 
an allowance was fixed for their support. 

He [•Ala-ud-Dtn] also began to show a contumacious 
spirit towards Sultan Sanjar, and manifested open hostility 

« These two lines evidently refer to the game of £^au|^n, from which the 
lately introduced game of Pola is derived. The text of these lines varies con- 
siderably in different copies of the original, but I have rendered the translation 
as close as possible ; still the meaning is not clear. Probably horse and rider 
bore everything before them, and spread terror among the foe, and struck 
BahrSm Shah with amazement. 

y From this line, if correctly quoted, it was Bahriim Shah who encountered 
*Aia-ud-Dfn, Husain ; but other authors, as already noticed in note •, page 347 » 
distinctly state that he was dead before the second expedition against Qhaznfn ; 
but whether Bahriim or Shusrau Shah— the measure would not be lost if 
*• Shusrau ” were substituted for Bahram — ^it would appear that RajpQt and 
other Hindu princes and chiefs were in the Ghaznawid army on this occasion. 
See account of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the second of the Qhaznfn 
dynasty. In his account of Bahriim Shah’s reign, pages 109 to ill, our 
author says that he returned to Qhazntn afler ’Ala-ud-Dln, ^usain, withdrew, 
and died there. Those authors who contend that Bahram Sh&h had died. a 
short time before ’Ala-ud-Dtn, ^usain, appeared before Qhaznfn, state that it 
was his son, Shusrau Shah, who left it on his approach, and who returned to 
it after the departure of the Ghurfans. and finally relinquished it on the 
advance of the Ghuzz Turks, in 548 or 549 H., after the defeat of SulpUa 
Sanjar, and his falling a captive into their hands in that year, two years only 
before the death of ’Aia-ud-Dtn. 

• The word is used in all but one copy of the text, which has 
signifying ” a ball,” and may even be the most applicable meaning after all. 

* Sftm [Bah£-ud-Dtn] was the name of the father only. 

^ The fortress of N&e probably, which stronghold was used os a state prison 
by this filpiziiawtd Sult&ns. 
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towards him*. What the SuItSns of Ghur had stipulated 
for, and which used to reach the Sanjart Court eveiy year, 
such as arms and armour, rarities, and offerings, 'AlB-ud- 
Dtn withheld ; and matters reached such a pass, that 
Sultan Sanjar assembled a numerousarmy, and determined 
to march into the territory of Ghur. 

Sultan 'Ala>ud-Din collected the forces of Gh ur. and 
advanced to meet the Sultan as far as the limits of the 
town of Nab, between Ftruz-koh and Hirat, in the valley 
of the Haiiw-ar-Rud. There is water there, and a delight- 
ful and extensive plain*, which they call Sih-gogh^di-i-Nab ; 

* This seems to confirm the statement of Fafiji-t [note page 336], that 
l^usain [*Izz-ud-Dtn], son of Sam, *AUL-ud-Dti), ^nsain's father, hod also 
been made capdve by Sultan Sanjar, some years b^ore, and made tributary. 
Under the reign of Sanjar also, our author states, page 149, ** The Maliks of 

and Sul^ins of the Jil^ were all subject to Sul(an Sanjar. It is probable 
that, as Sul^in Sanjar had dethroned Sul^^ Arsal^ and had set up BahrSm 
Slpdt on the throne of Qhazntn, he [Sanjar] received, as lord-paramount over 
Gh azntn also, the tribute formerly paid by the chiefs of Ghur to the Sul^ns 
of the Mat^0dt dynasty. When Bahram executed Saif-ud-Dtn, Surt, ’Ala- 
nd-Dtn’s brother, he sent his head to hb uncle, Sultiin Sanjar. See also 
Fanikatt’s statement, para. 10 to note *, page 34S. 

• Two copies have, “ There there is a delightful river and an extensive 
plain but of course the Hartw or Ilart-rud, as the river of Hirftt is named, 
was there, and the extra river appears redundant. 

Fafitiit states that the battle took place before Aobah, near Hinit [Aobah is 
Pus’hto for ••water*’], and in thisJahEn-Ara agrees, but the T&rf Ul-i-Ibrilhfmf 
says it took place at MariLn-zad, but both places are in the HiriU district, and 
not far from each other. 

In the year 544 H. [Fa^ib-t says as early as 542 H.], ’Alf, Jatrt, [called 
Chatrt by our author] who held the fief of Hir&t, during Sul^ftn Sanjaris 
absence, had become disaffected towards the Sultan, in what way is not men- 
tioned, for but little is said about him in history. [See note *, page 237.] 
He concerted with *AHl-ud-Dln, l^usain, •• Malik of Gbiir,” in this hostility, 
and Sanjar marched agiunst them. They were defeated and o v e r t hrown in 
545 H. — some say in 544 H., and Faftb*i 547 H. — and 'Alt, Jatrf, ’AlS-ud-Dtn, 
^usain, Gbfirt, and the Malik-zidah, Shams-ud-Dfn. Mubammad [son of Fakbr- 
ud-Dtn, Mas’fid, of BiLmhUi, elder brother of *AlS-ud-Dfn], were taken prisoners, 
the last by the hand of the Sipah-siUlr, Baranbasb- Orders were given to 
put ’Alt, Jatrt, to death at once, and *AUl-ud-Dtn was thrown into prison; but 
Slpuns-dd-Dtn, Mubammad, having obtained 50,000 dtnftrs from Bftmtftn, the 
sum demanded for his- ransom, that sum was paid to Baranbaall, and he was 
set flee. After some time, Sul^ Sanjar took compassion on *Ala-ud-Dtn, 
set him at liberty, and made him one of his boon companions. 

FanSkatt Mere relates the story respecting pAlft-ud-Dtn] ^usain, which 
Fafib-t, and some others relate of his fathfsr, ^usain, already recorded in 
note page 336; but, although Fo^ib-t relates matters entirely different here 
respecting *Ala-ud-Dtn, l^Jusain, and gives such circumstantial details, I still 
cannot but consider Rasbtd-ud'Utn’s account correct notwithstanding, who, 
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and at that place an engagement took place between the 
two armies. SultSn 'AlS-ud-Din, a day before the battle 
was fought, had directed so that the ground in rear of the 
forces of jQh&r had been entirely laid under water ; and he 
had caused it to be proclaimed that the ground in the 
rear had become quite flooded, and that whoever ^ould 
attempt to fly to the rear would get into the mud, and stick 
there. 

When the battle was arranged, and the two armies came 
in contact, a body of about 6000 Ghuzz, Turk, and Khalj 
horse, which was stationed on the right of the army of 
Gliar, deserted, and went over to Suljan Sanjar, and sub- 
mitted to him, and the troops of Gh ur were defeated and 
overthrown. The whole of the Amirs and warrior^ and 


however, styles both of them Htisain, without giving their titles. The anecdote 
is much the same in both authors. 

Fafiti-t says, **When ^usain [’Izs-ud-Dfn, ^usain, of our author], son 
of S2m, was taken priscmer, [the Sultan commanded that he should be put 
to death, but, at the intercession of Shaikh At4nad [the lmam-i*Rabb&nf of 
Raabtd-ud-Dtn], QhazjAlt, he was spared, and set at liberty. This was in the 
year 545 K. For two years he used to light the fires of the cooks of the Sulk’s 
army [our author would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorifica- 
tion €}f his patrons], until one day, the Amfr [commander] of the troops of 
TChnrgNSn- ’Imkd-ud-Daulah, ]IJ[fm 9 j, chanced to meet with him.'* FanSkatt 
says, for two years [’Ali-ud-Dtn] ^usain wandered about the bizarsof Sanjar’s 
camp [or capital] as a mendicant, when one day as ](^imSj was passing theishop 
cf a cook he noticed l^usain, who was attending the fire and watching the 
cook’s pot* 

]^fm 9 j took compassion on ^(^usain and made known his case to the SulfSn, 
who directed that he should be brought to his presence. When admitted, he 
kissed the ground before the Sul^iUi, who said to him : — ** 1 understand thou 
hast neither wealth nor effects left unto thee. Hast thou no sense of cleanliness 
left thee either?” [Rashtd-ud-Dtn says, ** Hast thou not the means and power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?”] l^usain replied In the days when 
this head was mine own head I had the good fortune to be attended by a 
thousand servants, but, now that it belongs to thee, thou keepest it thus 
wretched and abject.” The Sultan was touched ; he pardoned him, treated 
him with honour, and sent him back to his native country attended by 
a large retinue ; and to the end of his days ^usain paid obedience to that 
monarch. 

’Alft-ud-Dln, Husain, was restored to the sovereignty of Ghiir in 547 h., 
just before Sultftn Sanjar moved against the Qh^zz. He was defeated and 
made captive in the fust month of 548 H., and, when released in 551 h., no 
power was left to him. ’AUl-ud-Dtn <^£0/ a montA before SanJar^s release. 
Several authors mention Sanjar’s having bestowed a casket of gems, one night 
at a convivial meetings upon ’Alfi-ud-I^n, ^usain, but treasure^ flockai, and 
herds are not referred to. See page 258, and note 
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distinguished men of the Ghflrtan army, got eiiitangled in 
that swampy ground and morass. Some of them obtained 
martyrdom, and some were made captive, and Sultan 'AUl- 
ud-Dtn himself was taken prisoner. 

Sultan Sanjar commanded that he should be put in con- 
finement, and they brought gyves . of iron to place on his 
l^[s. He urged that it was requisite they should make a 
representation [from him] to the Sultan, saying: — “Do unto 
me as I intended to have done unto thee, for I obtained 
gyves of gold, in order that, thereby, reverence for thy 
sovereignty might be so much the more preserved.” When 
this request was made known, those identical gyves were 
called for, and, when they were obtained, those very same 
gyves were placed upon 'Ala-ud-D1n's legs, and they 
mounted him upon a camel, and Sultan Sanjar returned 
[to his own territory]. 

As the report of ’Ala-ud-Din*s wittiness of temperament, 
and quickness of intellect, was' much talked about at that 
period, and had become famous, and Sultan Sanjar had 
heard a great deal about it, either the next day, or a few 
days after, he sent for him, treated him with honour, and 
set him at liberty [from his g 3 n^es]. A salver of precious 
gems had been placed near the masnad of the imperial 
throne, and that was bestowed upon ’Ala-ud-Din, who arose 
and made his obeisance, and spoke these lines, befitting 
the circumstance. The following is the quatrain : — 

** In the rank of battle the Shah took me, but did not kill. 
Notwithstanding, of a verity, I was full worthy of being slain. 

A casket of precious gems he bestow’d upon me : 

In such wise his mercy [was], and his bounty such^.” 


Sultan Sanjar made him one of his associates and boon 
companions, and there was no pleasure-party without the 
presence of ’Ala-ud-Din, until one day, during a banquet, 
the sight of ’Ala-ud-Din fell upon the sole of Sultan San- 
jar’s foot, who, seated on his throne, had extended one of 
his legs, upon the sole of the foot of which there was a 
large mole. He arose, kissed the mole, and improvised 
the following lines : — 


* Some other authors quote these lines difierently, particularly the two last. 
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** Vei^7 the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem*^ 

And [this], the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 

In the same manner as 1 kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot. 

Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head.'* 

This anecdote has been already related in the account of 
Sultan Sanjar’s reign. The latter gave him back again 
the throne of Ghur*, and he commanded that stores, 
treasure, all his herds of horses and camels and cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, his own personal property, should be made 
over to 'Ala-ud-Din ; and Sultan Sanjar said : — *A15- 
ud-Din, thou art in the condition of a brother to me. 
Return, and take all these things — cattle and treasure — 
along with thee, and remove them to the country of Ghur. 
If the divine decree should in such wise will, that this 
host of Ghuzz should be overcome, and we should 
obtain the victory, when these things shall be demanded 
of thee, send them back to me ; but otherwise, if it should 
turn out that my dominion shall have come to an end, 
and the thread of the empire’s regularity shall have been 
severed, it is far better that these things should remain 
with thee than that they should fall into the hands of the 
GhuzzV 

During this period of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din’s absence’ 
from the capital of the kingdom of Gh ur. a number of the 
Amtrs, Maliks, and the great men and judges^of the Jibal 
[mountain tracts] and of the territory of Ghur, had agreed 
together to bring Malik Na$ir-ud>Din, Husain*, son of 
Muhammad, of Madin, who was the brother’s son of ’Ala- 
ud-Din, and place him upon the throne of Firuz-koh. A 
body of disobedient persons of the territory of Kashi \ who 
excel all the rest of the people of Ghur in arrogance and 
obstinacy, had committed great violence, and by their 
turbulence and clamour, under pretence of grants, gifts, 

* The first line here is slightly difTerent in some few copies, and varies a 
littlq from what was given at page 150, and reads, ** Verily the dust of tAy 
stud's hoof is my diadem,’* but the rest agrees with the former version. Other 
authors quote the line as given in the text above. 

* The Tartkh-i-Ibrfthtmt says **both Qkur and Qkaznfn.” 

7 Another author says that Sulj^In Sanjar bestowed a standard and kettle 
drums upon ’AUl-ud*Dtn, and restored him to the rulership of Ghibr- 

* Captivity did not sound well in Minhfij-i-SarSj’s ears apparently. 

* Some have Qasan. 

^ This word is written ** Kast ” in several copies. 
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alms, and robes of distinction, had appropriated the royal 
treasure and property. 

When Sultan *Ala-ud-Dtn came towards Ghur from 
Khu rasan with all that treasure, cattle, and wealth [con- 
ferred upon 'him by Sultan Sanjar], he first proceeded in 
the direction of the territory of Kashi, destroyed the whole 
of their Kusblcs [fortified villages], which exceeded a 
thousand l^a^rs in number, and every one of which, in 
strength and height, was such, that the decision of conjec- 
ture and conception could not admit a plan of it. 

After having taken vengeance upon the rebels of the 
Kashi territory and other mountain tracts, he [’Aia-ud-Dln] 
returned to the capital Firuz-koh, and, before his reaching 
it, they had killed Malik Na^ir-ud-Dln-i-Muhammad, as 
will, subsequently, be recorded. When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln 
arrived at Flruz-koh, and [again] seated himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, he turned his attention to the 
making of fresh conquests. He brought under his sway 
the districts of Bamlan and TukharistSn*, and seized the 
districts of Dawar, Jarum, and Bust also ; and, of Khura- 
san, took the fortress of Tulak, which is situated in the 
mountains in the vicinity of Hir3t, after a period of six 
years*. 

There was a poet within the forttess of Tulak, whom 
thqy called by the name of ’Umr-i-Saraj ; and, when hosti- 
lities were about to come to an end, and the fortress of 
Tulak was about to be gained possession of by terms of 
accommodation, he composed some verses, two lines of 
which, which were deserving [of insertion], are here brought 
in : — 

** Seated on horseback, galloping up-hill and down. 

Thy object is Tulak : lo 1 there is Tulak.” 

In their language, galloping up-hill and down-dale is 
called ** Wurlak-Fulat^.” " The mercy of God be upon 
them 

^ See the X^UULrisUln dynasty farther on. 

> According to this statement, ’Ala-ud'Dtn must have been investing this 
place during the whole of his reign, for he only ruled six yean. 

* 7*hcse words, vary in most of the copies of the text, but the best copies 
have as above written. Some have ** Orlak-FCilak,” ** Warlak-Tdlak,*’ and 

Wurkal-Tukal.” The words arc unintelligible, and are certainly not 
Puslito. 
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From that place ’Ala-ud-Din turned his face to the 
conquest of QJiarjistan ; and took to wife the lady ^Gr 
Malikah, who was the daughter of the ShGr. Shah [by 
name], son of Ibrahim, Shar. son of Ardshir. one of the 
Maliks of Gh arjistan* ; and the valley of the Murghab 
river and [its] fortresses came into his possession. The 
fortress of Sabekji* [or Sabegjt], however, held out, and 
carried on hostilities [against him] for six years' ; and of 
this time, for a period of three years, he sat down con- 
tinually before it, until it was given up to him. 

Towards the end of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din’s life, Mula- 
hidah emissaries came to him from Alamut^ and he 
treated them with great reverence ; and in every place 
in Gh ur they sought, secretly, to make proselytes. The 
Mulahidah [heretic] of Alamut had set his ambition on 
subjecting the people of Gh ur [to his heresy], and making 
them submissive. This fact became dehlement which 
adhered to the train of the 'Ala-t robe of sovereignty. Of 
his life, however, but a short period remained, and he 
died, and they buried him by the side of his ancestors 
and his brethren*. The Almighty forgive him ! 

• See note i>age 341. 

* The name of this place is doubtful. The majority of copies have as 

written above but other copies have 

and Of Gh ur we have no knowledge whatever, and the Politicals, 

who were stationed in Afghanistan previous to the outbreak in 1841, although 
they did gain a little knowledge of the eastern parts of Afghanistan, appear 
almost to have neglected the western parts. 

^ See note •, preceding page. 

• Alamut, from aH and — the eagle’s [not vulture’s] nest — the name 
of the stronghold of ]^asan-i>$abbah» the Shaykh-ul-J ibal. or the Old Man of 
the Mountain, or Chief of the Assassins, as the chief of this sect used to 
be called. The person here referred to, however, is MUIjEAMMAD, son of 
BUZURG-UMID, the third of the Alamuttahs, who died in 557 h. In 
Elliot, India, vol. u. pages 289-90, he is turned into *‘the Mulahi-datu- 1 - 
maut” 1 See page 365, and note 

’Ala-ud^Dtn, ^usain, died at Hirat in 551 H., the same year in which 
SulpUi Sanjar escaped from the Ghuzz, and Itsiz, Shwarazm Sh^h, died, 
according to Fafib-t, Lubb-ut-Taw£rf]chf l^btb-us-Siyar, Haft-Ibltm, 
Mir*ilt*i-Jah&n Numa, and several others, but, according to Jahu Ara and 
Muiftakbab-ut-Tawarikh, in 556 H., but this is incorrect. JannabI says in 
566 U. ! Our author, although brought up in the residence of his niece, and 
the gloriher of all things Qh&rtan, appears neither to have known the 
year of 'AUL-ud-Dtn’s death nor the extent of his reign. He reigned six 
years. 

* How many sons he had our author did not appear to consider necessary 
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XV. MALIK NA$1R-U0-DIN. AL-HUSAIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD, 

mAdInI. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, ^usain, was made captive 
in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar, the [affairs of the] 
teiritories of ^lur and the Jibal [mountain tracts] became 
weak and disordered. The refractory and disobedient of 
Gh ur b^an to show contumacy, and each tribe fortified 
itself in the hills and defiles in which it dwelt, and com- 
menced carrying on strife and hostility one against the 
other. 

A party of the great Amirs who still remained [for a 
great number had been slain or made captive in the battle 
against Sultan Sanjar] brought Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Husain, son of Muhammad, Madlni, from Madin, and 
placed him on the throne of Firuz-koh *. The treasures of 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, and the treasures of his son, Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, he took into his own possession ; and the 
whole of the precious things, treasures, and valuable pro- 
perty, and other effects stored up, he expended upon those 
Amirs, and great men, and on mean persons, and seized 
upon the dominions of Ghur. His strength lay in the 
support of the rebels of the Kashi country. 

This Malik, Na$ir-ud-Din, had a great passion for women 
and virgins, and he had taken a number of the handmaids 
and slave girls of the haram of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din under 
his own control, and used to have recourse to them. 
When Sultan Ala-ud-Din, having been dismissed with 
great honour and re.spect from the presence of Sultan San- 
jar, set out towards the dominions of GJiur, and reached the 
hill country of Hirat, and the news of the advent of his ex- 
alted banners was brought to Firuz-koh, terror, and fright 
and the fear of retribution, threw all hearts into dread. 

A party, who were loyally devoted to the 'Ala-i dynasty, 
secretly instigated and incited those slave girls of 'Ala-ud- 
Din’s ^ram, who had been taken into Malik Nasir-ud- 
Din’s haram, so that they sought an opportunity ; and, at 

to Btate here ; but we shall find that he had two at least, both of whom 
succeeded to the sovereignty. 

^ He is not mentioned as a ruler by other authors, who pass at once from 
’AUl-ad«Dtn, l^usain, to his son ; but there is no doubt about Nft^ir-ud-Dtn^ 
ffomhib having seiaed the sovereignty and held it during the former’s captivity. 
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a time when Malik N3sir>ud-Dtn was lying asleep on his 
couch, they placed the pillow of the couch over his face, 
and, with all their force, held down the four comers of the 
pillow until th^ suffocated him, and he died. 


XVI. SULJAN* SAIF-UD.DiN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SULTAN 
’ALA-UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN. 

When Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din departed from this world, his 
son, Sultan Saif-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, with the concur- 
rence of the whole of the Maliks. Amirs, and chief men of 
Ghur. ascended the throne of Firuz-koh. 

He was a youthful and good-looking sovereign, and was 
beneficent in disposition, just, the cherisher of his subjects, 
and patronizer of his servants, bountiful, munificent, open- 
hearted, and liberal, humble, conciliating, pious, orthodox, 
and steadfast in the faith of Islam. When he ascended the 
throne, he, at the outset, repudiated acts of tyranny and 
injustice ; and for all the injustice, oppression, and violence 
which his father had committed, he commanded that resti- 
tution should be made ; and he carried out his purpose 
according to the institutes of justice, and the ways of 
rectitude. 

Those emissaries who had come from the Mulahidah 
[heretic] of Alamut [towards the close of his father’s 
reign], and who, secretly, had exhorted every person to the 
vanities of heresy and schism, he directed should be brought 
to task, and the whole of them, by his orders, were put to 
the sword. In every place wherein the odour of their 
impure usages was perceived, throughout the territory of 
Gh ur. slaughter of all heretics was commanded. The 
whole of them were sent to Hell, and the area of the 
country of Qhur, which was a mine of religion and ortho- 
doxy, was purified from the infernal impurity of l^aramitah* 
depravity by the sword. By this orthodox war upon in- 
fidels, love for him became rooted in the hearts of the 
people of Ghur and of the territory of the JibSl ; and the 

* Styled Malik by serenl anthora. 

* Onr aothor makea no dURErenee between MnlaH<l*^ 

bat they are difierait eecte. See Sale, Preliminafy Discoone, 

poffes 130-31. 
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whole of them bound the girdle of his service round their 
loins, and placed the collar of obedience to him about the 
neck of sincerity. 

One of the proofs of his equity, and of the goodness of 
his rule, was this, that he gave orders for the release from 
the fortress of Wajiristan of both his uncle’s sons, Ghivas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the 
sons of Sam, and he cherished and caressed them, and 
allowed them perfect liberty of action. 

During his reign people, both comers and goers, enjoyed 
plenty, repose, and security beyond compute ; but that 
youthful monarch of excellent disposition had but a short 
life, and his reign only extended to the space of one year 
and little more. The mercy of God be upon him ! 

The cause of his loss of life was this : — One day, seated 
in his pavilion, he was discharging arrows at a butt ; and 
the Amirs of had been directed to be present, and 

were in attendance. The Sipah-salar [commander of the 
troops]. War-mesh, son of Shis, who was the brother of 
Abu-1-’ Abbas, son of Shts. and the brother of Suliman, son 
of Shis, was also in attendance on him. It was the custom 
with the Amtrs of Ghur, and the Maliks of the Jibal, at 
that period, that upon whomsoever they would confer 
honour, him they should present with a golden gauntlet 
studded with jewels, after the same manner as, in these 
days, they bestow a girdle ; and on the hand[s] of this 
commander. War-me sh, son of Shis, were two gem-studded 
gauntlets^ which Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Husain, M^ini, 
had honoured him with ; and both those gauntlets were 
from the treasury of Sul$an Saif-ud-Din’s own fyiram. 
When he perceived those two gauntlets belonging to his 
own haram upon the hand of War-megh, the honour of 
manhood, and the dignity of sovereignty, began to flame 
up within his heart, and the fire of wrath burst forth, and 
he said : — “ Run, War-mesh, and bring back my arrow from 
the butt.” When War-mesh turned his face towards the 

* The word used is a glove or gauntlet ; a bracelet may have 

been what our author intended, as it is difficult, I shoidd imagine, to wear two 
gauntlets on one hand, but he says *' on the band," not the hands. The word 
for bracelet, however, is Other writers say, a bracelet, whieh NSfir- 

ud-Dtn, 9nsain, had taken from one of 'AUl-ud>Dtn’s wives, aiid presented to 
War-megh* It is the father’s iarasu at page 364. 
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butt, in order to carry out this command, and his back 
was turned toward? the Sultan, he, SultAn Saif-ud-D!n, 
fitted a broad steel-headed arrow* to his bow, and drew 
the bow-string to his ear, and discharged the arrow with 
such force into the back of War-me shi that the feathers of 
the arrow passed out through his breast, and he fell down 
dead on the spot*. 

As the empire of the Sanjart dynasty had come to an 
end, the Amirs of the tribe of Ghuzz had acquired power, 
and had taken possession of the different parts of the 
territory of Khur^an, and their violence and depredations 
'had extended in all directions ; and the disquietude and 
affliction consequent upon these depredations used to reach 
the frontier districts of the kingdom of Gl^ur, and the 
borders of the hill tracts of Gharjistan. 

When Sultan Saif-ud-Dtn brought the dominions of his 
father under his jurisdiction, he assembled his forces, and 
set out for the purpose of restraining the aggressions of 
the l^uzz, and reached the confines of Gharjistan. and the 
district of Madin^ From thence he advanced to RGd- 
bar* of Marw, and passed beyond Dajzak> which is a large 
city [town ?], and came to a battle with the Ghuzz. 

The Sipah-salar, Abu-1-’ Abbas, son of Sht s. who was 
the champion of ^lur, of the family of the Shisants. and 
who nourished revenge in his heart on account of War-mesh, 
son of Shis [his own brother], and waited his opportunity, 
on the day of the encounter with the Ghuzz, came behind 
the back of the. Sultan, Saif-ud-Din, and thrust his spear 
into his side, and hurled him from his horse, and exclaimed 
[at the same time], ** Men are not killed with their faces 
to the butt, as thou didst kill my brother, otherwise they 
[themselves] get killed at such a place as this*.” 

* The arrow-head called formed in the shape of a shovel ; hence its 

name — a little shovcL It is also called the ** huntsman’s arrow-head,” and a 
double*pointed arrow-head also. 

* The ** meek, conciliating, and pious ” youth did not hesitate to shoot an 
enemy in the ! 

I Some copies of the text have Flurus, which is sometimes written l^^ftdus, 
instead of Midtn. See page 374, and note K 

* Kud-b&r also means **a river in a valley,” but here refers to a place so 
called. 

* Some writers* mention that he was ** killed in battle with the GJinzz of 
Bal]dl>’’ smd that it happened in 558 H. ; but he is said to have reigned some* 
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When the SultSn fell, the ttoops of Ghgr were defeated 
and routed, and they likewise left the [wounded] Sultan on 
the field. A ^^uzz [soldier] came upon him, and, as yet, 
the Sultan was still alive. The Qhuzz, when he noticed 
the princely vest and girdle, was desirous of despoiling 
him of them. The fastening of the Sultan’s girdle would 
not come open quickly, on which the Ghuzz applied his 
knife to the fastening, and divided it. The point of the 
knife entered the stomach of Sultan Saif-ud-Dtn with force, 
and from that wound he obtained martyrdom. 


XVII. SULTAN ‘-UL-A’^AM, CatlYAS.UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 

ABO-L-FAT^, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DlN, SAM, 

^:asIm-i-am 1 r.ul-m 0 minIn *. 

Trustworthy persons have stated, after the following 
manner, that Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Dtn, and his brother, 
Sultan Mu’izz-Ud-Dtn, were both born of one mother ; and 
that Ghivas-ud-Din was the elder of Mu’izz-ud-Dtn by 
three years and a little more. Their mother was the 
daughter of Malik Badr-ud-Din, Kidant, both of the lineage 
of Banjt, son of Naharan, and also of the seed of the 
Shansabanis. The Malikah, their mother, used to call 
Gh ivas-ud-Din [by the name of] Habashi ; and Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, Zangi* ; but, originally, the august name of Gh iyas-ud- 
Din was Muhammad, and the name of Mu’izz-ud-Din was 

thing less than two years, and, in this case, if his father died in 551 H., there 
are three or four years unaccounted for, and, if the former date is correct, ’ AlS. 
must have died in 556 H., or his son must have reigned about sez*€n years ; 
but, as our author says that Qhly^S'Ud-Dtn, who succeeded him, died in 
599 H., alter a reign of forty-three years, Saif-ud-Dtn, ’Ala’s son, must have 
been killed in 556 H. Some other authors, however, say Crh iySf -ud» Df n 
only reigned forty^one years, which would make 558 H. as the year of Saif-ud- 
Dtn’s death correct. The Mir’2t-i-JahSn Num2 says that his father died in 
551 H., and Saif-ud-Dtn reigned one year and a half, and by some accounts 
seven years, and that he was killed in a battle with the Ghuzz of Baljch- In 
all probability he was killed in 558 H. 

^ Styled ** Malik” by many authors, like the whole dynasty, 

* The l^^endary etymology of this assumed title has already been given at 
page 315 ; but iu real me a nin g was, probably, co-sharer, or the like, iirom 
^ a diare, portion, Ac. See also page 316, and note 

* Why their mother called them by these **pet ” names does not appear. 
We must suppose that they were both very dark indeed, as both words signify 
Abyailniafi, Ethiop, n^ro, &c. 
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also Mutamma^. In the dialect of Ghfir they call Mul^am- 
mad, Ahmad ^ 

When Malik BahS-ud-Dtn, Sam, died within the limits 
of Ktdan, and Sult§n 'Ala-ud-Dln, Husain, ascended the 
throne of FtrQa-koh, he commanded that his two nephews, 
QhlyS'S'Ud-Dln and Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Wajtristan*, and fixed but a small 
allowance for the supply of their wants*. When Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Dtn departed from this world, Sultan Saif-ud-D!n 
directed that they should be released from that fortress, 
ahd he allowed them entire liberty of action. Ghiyas-ud- 
Din took up his residence at the Court of Ftruz-koh in 
amity with Sultan Saif-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, his 
brother, proceeded to Bamian to the presence of his pater- 
nal uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud. 

Ghiy5§-ud-Dtn accompanied Sultan Saif-ud-Din, serving 
along with the army, on the expedition against the Gh uzz 
tribe ; but he had, however, but a small following through 
want of means and scantiness of resources ; but every one, 
among the old servants of his father and of his mother, 
used clandestinely to afford him some little help. 

Gljiyag-ud-Din continued always in the service of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Dtn up to the time when the heavenly decree 
arrived, and Sultan Saif-ud-£)tn was removed from the 
throne of life imperial to the bier of premature death’ ; 
and the army of Ghur, discomfited, came out of the district 
of Rud-bar and the borders of Dajzak towards Gharjistan 
by way of Asir Darah and La-wir [or Lu-ir ?], and passed 
beyond Afshtn, which was the capital of the Shars of 
^arjistan ; and, when they reached the town of Wada- 
wajsd*, the Sipah-salar, Abu-l-’Abbas, son of SJiis, who 

* Jsee uoie «, page 313. 

* A few authors have stated that the two brothers were placed in charge of 
Ghazntn [not a province of. Ghur] by their uncle, ’Ala-iid-Din, Husain, but 
such is not correct, and bur author’s statements here and at j^ages 357 and 366 
are quite correct, and are confirmed by many authors of undoubt^ authority. 
See also Thomas : The Pathan Kings of Dehli, page 10. 

* See paragraph 14, note *, page 347. 

^ For shooting the greatest of his chiefs in the back, in a cowardly manner, 
in a fit of jealousy. 

* The text here in all the copies is more or less exceedingly defective, and 
it would be almost impossible to make anything of this passage without col- 
lating the number of copies I have seen. As it is there is some doubt al>out 
two or three of the proper names. Some copies have Abar and Asir 
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had unhorsed Sultan Saif-ud>Dtn spear, there 

presented himself in the presence of Ghiv5s-ud-Dtn ; and 
such of the most powerful and illustrious personages, and 
the Amirs and Maliks of the troops of Gh ur and Gh arjistan 
as were present, he assembled and brought together, 
and they all gave their allegiance to the sovereignty and 
dominion of |^iyag-ud-Din, and they raised him to the 
throne, and congratulated him on his accession to the 
supreme power. Command was given to erect a castle 
there [where this occurred], and up to this time, wherein 
the calamity of the infidel Mughals arose, that town and 
castle was inhabited. From thence they conducted him to 
the city of Firuz-koh, and, when they reached the city, 
they placed Gh iyas-ud-Din on the throne. 

Previously to this, his title was Shams-ud-Din ; and his 
brother’s, Shihab-ud-Din ; but, after he had been on the 
throne some time, his own title was changed to Sultan 
Gh ivas-ud-Din ; and, after the successes in Khu rasan, 
his brother Malik Shihab-ud-Din’s title became Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din *. 

When his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din*, became cognizant 
of his brother Ghiya§-ud-Din’s situation, he proceeded to 
the presence of his uncle, Malik Falchf-ud-Dln, Mas’ud, 
and asked his permission, and came to Ftruz-koh, and 
he was invested with the office of Sar-i-Jandar [or 
chief armour-bearer], and he used to be always in attend- 
ance on his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. The territory 
of Istiah* and Kajuran were entrusted to his charge. 

for Astr [^*1, and Wa,^ward [ for Wadlwajsd Some 

copies may be read any way, and have no diacritical points. The name jof 
the capital of Grha ijistan, which is also called QbarfiihiatSn, is also written in 
various wayS| and, in some copies, is unintelligible ; but the above reading is 
confirmed by Y2fa-t, who gives a detailed account of the Shta ; but Fayih-i 
calls the town Afshtnah. Ibn-^t^pd says, the two [chirf] towns of Qha r- 
jistSn are not and ^ evidently an errmr of the 

copyist for and so confirms Yila-f s statement 

* Several years after his brother’s accession* Modem writers of Indian 

history generally, and European writers, English in particular, put the cart 
before the horse in this respect the latest version of his name, in this way, 
occurs in Ths Student’s MANUitt of Indian Histoey, where he 
appears as ood Mahnufod Ghoory^l 8hihS.b has a 

but Shahab ” none : moreover his name was not Mahmud. 

^ The writer does not mean that he was then Mu’izz'ud-Dfn, but subsequently. 

* Written by some other authors, Istiyl. It is the name of a small district 
and range of hiHs between Gliaznin and Mirit. 
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When the [Sul^n*s] pavilion was brought out of the 
city of FtrOz-k^, 'and conv^ed towards Gh ur*. the con- 
tumacious of (SliQr began to manifest opposition. The 
Sipah-salar, Abu-1-’ Abb^, son of Shis, who had raised 
him to the throng possessed great authority and influence, 
and the refractory of Ghur used to shelter themselves 
under his protection. Both the brothers continued to 
nourish revenge in their hearts against him [Abu-l- Abbas], 
on account of his having killed their cousin, Suljtan Saif-ud- 
Dtn, and they both concerted a design [against him]. It 
was determined between them, that one of their own imme- 
diate Turkish followers should carry it out [in the following 
manner] When Abu-1-’ Abbas should enter the audience- 
hall, and should stand up in the assembly to make his 
obeisance, and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din should raise his hand 
to his cap*, the Turk should strike off Abu-1-’ Abbas' head; 
and such was done. 

After Abu-1-’ Abbas had been put to death, Gh iyas-ud- 
Din acquired strength, and the grandeur of the realm 
increased. The uncle of the brothers, Malik Fakhr-ud- 
Dtn, Mas’ud, of BamiSn, being the eldest of the seven 
Suljtan brothers*, and there being neither one of them 
remaining [but himself], he became ambitious of acquiring 
the territory of Ghur and the throne of Firuz-koh. Malik 
'Ala-ud-Dtn, l^imaj [a noble] of the Sanjart dynasty, who 
was Malik [ruler] of Bal]^, he sought aid from, and 
despatched envoys to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz*, of Hirat, 
and asked assistance from him also. Subsequently, the 

’ From the manner in which our author here expresses himself [and the 
sentence is the same in all the copies collated], must have been the 

name of a town ^ well as of the whole country. From many of his expres- 
sions, however, in other places, Ftruz-koh would seem to refer to one district 
or territory, Qhur to another, and the JibSl to a third. 

^ The word here used signifies not a cap exactly, but a head-dress made from 
the fur or skin of an animal, of cloth or other texture, or of cloth of gold , and 
the like, made into a head-dress, a tiara, diadem, &c., but not a turban* 
GltiyS,9-ud-Dtn, the elder brother, engaged AbQ-l-’Abl^s in conversation, 
whilst the other brother gave the sign for his assassination. Abu-l-’Abbfts 
appears to have suspected treachery, for he had half drawn his dagger from 
its sheath when he was cut doam. This is a specimen of the noble qualities of 
those amiable and pious sovereigns of our author, and is quite in keeping with 
their treachery, or at least with Mu*izz-ud-Din’s towards Shusrau Malik. See 
note *, pages 112-13. 

* They were not all styled ** Suli&n,” even by hb own account. 

* I -yal-duz of others. 
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troops of BSmtan and tfao forces of Bal kh and of HirSt 
advanced from different directions towards JE^rQz-koh. 

Malik Fald^r-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, of BSmtSn, being the 
uncle of the Sultans, and there being a great number of 
the Amirs of Ghu r in his service, and he claiming the ter- 
ritory of Gh Or by right of heritage, set out at first, and 
Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, ^imaj, the Amir [ruler] of Bal kh. 
beg^n to follow after him, at the distance of some leagues, 
by the route of Upper Gharjistan, while Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, marched to Ftruz-koh with his army from Hirat, 
it being the nearest route by way of the Hariw-ar-Rud % or 
valley of the Hart river. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din. came out of 
Ftruz-koh, and proceeded to a place which is called Ragh- 
i-Zartr* [the Zarir plain] and the forces of Gh ur there 
assembled around them. Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
used the utmost expedition, being ambitious of this, that 
perhaps the capture of Firuz-koh and the destruction of 
the Ghurian army might be achieved by him. 

When he arrived near to the position of the Ghurian 
forces, and both armies confronted each other, and prepa- 
rations were being made for coming to action, so that only 
about the distance of half-a-league intervened between 
them, and the ranks of either army could be seen by the 
other, two Ghurian warriors from the midst of the army 
formed a compact, and came to the front of the [mar- 
shalled] ranks, and presented themselves before the Sultan, 
dismounted from their horses, and, bowing their faces to 
the ground, said, “We two your servants will disperse the 
army of Hirat ; ” so by command they mounted, and, 
rousing both their horses, they drew their swords, and, like 
the fierce blast, and the flying cloud, they approached 
towards the ranks of the Turks of Hirat, crying out, “ Where 
is Malik Yal-duz ? We seek Malik Yal-duz !’’ 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was standing beneath his 
canopy, and his troops all pointed towards him, so that 
those Gh urian warriors knew which was Yal-duz ; and both 

7 This clause of the sentence is only contained in the best copies of the text. 

* In some copies ** which is much tbe same* sar signifying 

golden or yellow, and Zartr the name of a grass yielding a yellow dy^. One 
old copy has Wejj^ which signifies pure. 
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of them like hungry lions and rampant elephants fell upon 
Yal-duz» and brought him from his horse to the ground by 
the wounds inflicted by their swords. When the troops of 
Hirat beheld this heroism, boldness, and intrepidity, they 
gave way and took to flight. As Almighty God had 
brought those two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-D!n and Mu’izz-ud* 
Din, beneath the shadow of His kindness, He made such 
a victory and triumph as this a miracle of theirs •. 

The next day a body of horse *, lightly equipped and 
ruthless, was nominated to proceed against the force of 
Kimaj of Balkh. They fell upon his army unawares, put 
it to flight, took Kimaj, and slew him, and brought his 
head to the presence of the Sultans together with his 
standard. Then the head of Kimaj was placed m a bag, 
and entrusted to, a horseman’s charge, and they sent him to 
meet their uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud. The latter 
had arrived near at hand ; and, when they [the Sultans] 
had despatched the head of Kimaj, they put their forces 
in motion to follow, and pushed on towards their uncle, 
Malik Fajkhr-ud-Din. 

When that horseman brought the head of Kimaj to the 
presence of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din he determined upon re- 
turning, and made his troops mount ; and, by the time they 
had become ready prepared to begin their retreat, the two 
Sultans had come up [with their forces] and had occupied 
all the parts around. On reaching the place where their 
uncle was^ Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn and Mu’izz-ud-Din at 
once dismounted from their horses, and proceeded to 
receive him, and paid him great attention and considera- 
tion, and said, It is necessary that your lordship should 
return and they conducted him to their camp and seated 


• This miracle” is not mentioned by other authors, with the exception of 
a very few who copy from our author. The Rau^at-u§-§afa says tliat the 
brothers despatched two bodies of troops to oppose the advance of two of the 
confederates, the ruler of Hirilt, whose name is not given, and ^fimaj of Dalkh ; 
and that the Gh urtan forces slew both of them, and returned triumphant to the 
presence of Gh iya.y<»ud«Dtn. who despatched the head of the son of ^imaj of 
Balkh to his uncle, who repented of his expedition, and sought to retire. 
Troops had been despatched, however, to surround him, and the brothers 
followed \ and, when they found Fakhr-ud-Dtn, Mas*ud, their uncle, had been 
intercepted, they went to hinu Then follows much copied almost word for 
word from our author. 

' Three copies of the text have “several thousand horse,” &c. 
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him on a throne^ and both those sovereigns^ stood up 
before him with their hands stuck in their girdles [in token 
of servitude]. From this Malik Fakhr-ud-Din became 
filled with shame and compunction, and, overcome with 
humiliation, he spoke to them some words of rebuke, arose, 
and said, “ You mock me I ** They mollified him by many 
apologies and excuses, and accompanied him one stage, and 
sent him on hjs return back to Bamian ; and the territory 
of Ghur was left vacant to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn. 

After that event he proceeded into Garmsir and Zamtn- 
i-Dawar, and that tract was liberated ’ ; and, as Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, had been slain, and the army of 
Hirat had returned thither discomfited, Badr-ud^Din, 
Tughril, who was one of [Sultan] Sanjar’s slaves took 
Hirat into his own jurisdiction, and held possession of it 
for a considerable time, until, the inhabitants of Hirat 
despatched petitions to Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din inviting him 
(thither], an*d that success * was also achieved. 

* Mu’izz-ud'Dtn was not then a sovereign prince, and did not become so 
nominally until after the taking of Gha znfn from the Gh uzz. 

* He obtained possession of Badghais at the same period, and is said to have 
entered into a connexion with the chiefs of Gh arjistan. and established his sway 
also over that tract of country. From whose possession Garmstr and 2 ^mtn-i- 
Dawar were liberated” our author does not state. Fa^ib'^t however, 
mentions that in the same year in which he succeeded his cousin, 558 H., 
Gl|i3ra9-ud-Dfn fought an engagement with the Ghuzz, vanquished them, and 
imposed tribute on them. The Qhuzz were doubtless in possession of the 
districts mentioned above. 

^ See note •, page 379. 

* This ‘‘success” could have been but’ a very temporary one^ for, by our 
author’s own account, Tughril was in possession of Hirat up to the year when 
SulfSn SliILh, Ehwarazmf , was defeated by the Gh uris^ wltich event took place 
in 588 H. In another place, our author, referring to this “ taking ” of Hirat, 
says it happened in 571 H., yet seventeen years after Tughril still, by his own 
account, held Himt. See page 249, and note page ^3 79. 

During the Khi lafat of the ’Abbast- EJiallfah, Mi^dt, the Qhuzz entered 
M&war-un-Nahr from the north, and became converts to Islam ; but MuVanna*- 
i-Mitt [the “ great Mokanna ” of Moore’s poem of Lalla Rookh the false 
prophet, reduced them under his sway. When the ’Abbots set about putting 
down MuVanna’, the Gh uzz deserted him, and retired to the more southern 
parts* of M2war-un-Nahr. They were constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
^plrluglitah Turk-mans, who were generally victorious over them. Thp 
were in the habit of paying tribute to the sovereign of the period, and, when 
Sult&n Sanjar ascended the* throne of the Salja^s* 40»ooo Ghuzz families entered 
the territory of Shutlhn and Gha^blinthn, and paid a tribute of 24,000 sheep 
to the royal kitchen. In 545 H., according to Alft, ‘when Amtr B^imftj [the 
IfmAj mentioned above^ and in note \ page 336, also probablyj was W2lt of 
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After some years FSras and the territory of KaliyQn [or 
Kal-yGn], and Ftw^ and BagJj^o^*, came into his posses- 

Balkby the Ghu zz became disafTected about the collection of the tribute, 
was at enmity with Amfr Zangf, son of Shaltfah,, ShaibgUif. the WiUt 
^ukhSrist&n [this was a short time before Fakbr-ud-Dtn, Mas'0d, Ghiirf, 
.became ruler of TukhftristSn and BlmfSn], who, seizing the oppbrtunity of 
IJpmSj’s absence at the court of Sul^iln Sanjar, and fearing lest the Qhuzz, who 
had lately been worsted by the ]^rlu£^, and had abandoned M2war-un-Nahr, 
and contemplated migration into Stiur&illn, might be induced to join his 
enemy, Amtr ^imSLj, he invited them to take up their quarters in TukhSristSn, 
wherein he assigned them lands. In a dispute about the revenue, brought 
about by IglimSlj out of enmity to Zangt, the Qhuzz slew him and one of his 
sons, and, at last, Sul^Sn Sanjar moved against them, and he fell captive into 
their hands. Sanjar returned from captivity in 551 H., having effected his 
escape by the aid of Ahmad, son of ]^im&j, governor of Tirmid [see page 155, 
and note *, and note *, page 156], and died in 552 H. In 553 H. the Qhuzz 
poured forth from Balkh [the province of?], and moved towards Saraklis. 
Mu’ayyid-i-’A-fnah-dar, the slave of Mahmud, Sanjar’s nephew, and, after- 
wards, ruler of Nffihapiir [[see note f, page z8o[|, and other parts of Upper 
ShurilsSn, made a night attack upon them, and overthrew them with great 
slaughter. He encountered them again, two months after, in sight of Marw, 
whither they had moved, when the Ghuzz were victorious, and they carried 
on great depredations in Shurasan. Other events followed, which are too 
long to be related here ; but, subsequently, Mu’ayyid became independent, and 
acquired power over greater part of Shur^san. The Gli uzz were in posses- 
sion, however, of Marw, Sarakhs, Balk 2 l> and some other tracts ; and some 
parts were under the sway of the Eh^arazmls. HirSt was held by a chief 
named Malilc Aetktn, who, in 559 H., marched into Ghur with a considerable 
army ; but, the Gh urfa being prepared to receive him, Aetkfn was slain in. the 
battle which ensued. This in all probability is the 'I'Sj-ud-Oln, Yal-duz, of our 
author. He was succeeded at HiriU by one of his own officers, styled Babar-ud- 
Pln in Alf f, and he must be our author’s Baha-ud-Dtn, TughriL This chief, not 
considering himself safe from the power of Amir Mu’a5ryid, and having some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the Gh uzz chiefs, called upon them to help him, intend- 
ing to give up Hirat to them. On the appearance of the Ghuzz, however, the 
people of HiriLt rose against Babar-ud-Dfn, and put him to death in the same 
year. [See note 2, page 239.] Mu’ayyid was himself put to death in 569 H. 
Saif-ud-Dtn, Muhammad of Ghur, was slain when engaging the Ghuzz of Balkh 
in 558 H., and in the same year his successor, Ghiyag-ud-Dfn, defeated them 
with great slaughter, and imposed tribute on [some portion ?] of them, and 
in 571 H. his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, encountered a tribe of them, as will be 
mentioned under his reign. Ghiyaj-ud-Dtn, Ghuri, gained p>os5ession of Hirat 
[temporarily?] in 571 H. These events appear to be identical with what our 
author relates above. Sec also second paragraph to note at page 349, page 
and note *, page 379. 

• With respect to these proper names there is great discrepancy in the 
difierent copies of the text. The majority of the best and oldest copies are as 
above ; 'but in place of F&ras, some have Fftdas and ](pldas, and one ¥Sdufih9 
which place is mentioned, in several places, written in the same manner. In- 
place of Baghihqr, contained in one set of copies, Saif-riid is contained in the 
other set. I have before alluded to this curious fact that the twelve copies 
collated appear, in several places, to be two distinct sets of the originaL In 
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sion ; and, when these parts came under his jurisdiction, he 
took to wife the daughter of his uncle, the Malikah, Taj-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Dtn, Gohar Malik [Malikah ?] the daughter of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dm, Husain. The whole of Gharjistan, and 
Tal-^l^an ^ and Juzarwan *, devolved upon him ; and Tigin- 
abad, out of the district of Jarum •, Ghiyas-ud«Din made 
over to his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, after he had returned 
from Sijistan \ He [now] began to despatch [bodies of] 
horse towards Ghaznin. and the district of Zabul, and parts 
adjacent thereunto ; and, at that period, the teiritory of 
Kabul, Z^bul, and Ghaznin were in the hands of the tribes 
of the Ghuzz, who had wrested them out of the possession 
of Khu srau Shah \ The reign of Khusrau Shah had ter- 
minated, and his son, Kh usrau Malik, had made Lohor his 
capital. 

The Amirs of the- Ghuzz [tribe] who were in Ghaznin. 
not being able to oppose the forces of Ghur [in the field] 
threw up intrenchments, and, from the excessive firmness 
of the Ghuzz, the Ghurian army very nearly sustained ah 
overthrow. Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din retired, and despatched 
a body of Ghurians to the aid of Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din *. 
Suddenly a body of Gh uzz warriors attacked [the army 
of Ghur]. and captured the royal Standard of- the Ghurians. 
and carried it away within their own intrenchments. The 
Gh urian forces in the right and left wings imagined that 

the list of places and territories acquired at the end of Gh iyas-ud-Din*s 
reign farther on, the name of Bag^Shor is not mentioned. It is probable 
that Fiwar and Ba(;jisllor are correct, and that one has been omitted by 
different copyists. 

^ A different place to Tae-Van. 

* This is the place referred to fifth paragraph of note *•, pages 257-8. 

* In a few copies *^and the district of Jarum and Tigfn-abad," &c. 

^ See page 184. 

* This remark confirms the statements of those authors who state that 
TCbi ictraii gj^ah returned to his sacked and devastated capital afler ’ AUl-ud-Din, 
j^usain, had abandoned it, and also tends to show that it must have been the 
same monarch, and not his father, who fled from Qhazntn when 'Ali-ud-Din, 
^usain, appeared before it. See para. 10 to note p. 347, and note •, p. 35a 

* The whole of this sentence, and the first word of the next, are neither 
contained in either of the Paris copies, nor in the Bodleian MS., the 1 . 0 . L. 
MS., 1952, or the K. A .S. MS. ; and, certainly, the passage is somewhat obscure. 
It would appear that Ghiyai^-ud-Din retired to obtain reinforcements, and also 
that he subsequently returned [as mentioned a few sentences after], which 
latter statement is contained in those very copies which omit the former. The 
Sultan, however, could not have retired to any very great distance, otherwise 
he would not have been in thne to take part in the closing scene of the battle. 
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the royal standard had accompanied their own centre into 
the intrenchments of the enemy, and they advanced to the 
attack in all directions, broke through the intrenchments of 
the Qhuzz, and carried them, and put the GTt^uzz to the 
rout; The news reached Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, who 
returned ; and the troops of Ghur commenced slaughter- 
ing the Ghuzz, and laid the greater number of that race on 
the earth, and Ghaznin was left in the possession of the 
Gh uris. This victory was gained in the year 569 H.* 

When Ghaznin was conquered, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din 
placed his brother, Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din, upon the throne 
of the Mabmudis *, and returned himself to Firuz-koh. 

After two years, he [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din] summoned 
his troops [again], and the armies of Gh ur and Gh aznin 
were got ready, and he advanced to the gates of the city 
of Hirat. The people of that place had been manifesting 
signs of duty and desire [to place themselves under his 
rule]. When Baha-ud-Din, Tughril. became aware of this 
[latter] fact, he evacuated the city of Hiraf, and retired to 
the Khw arazm-Shahis * ; and, in the year 671 H. % the city 
of Hirat was taken possession of. Two years subsequent 
to this, Fushanj was taken ; and, after these successes, the 

^ This is the second date given by our author throughout the whole of this 
Section. At page 112 he says the QJxuzz held possession of Qhaznin twelve 
years, and here says Gh iyai^-ud-Din took it from them in 569 H., by which 
account they must have got possession of it in 557 H. Khusrau S 2 ^h died in 
555 H. ; so, if the above dates are correct, they could not have wrested 
^har ntn out of his hands. 1 think our author is pretty correct as to the 
period the Ghu zz held Gha znin. and they apiiear to have obtained possession 
of it in 557 H., or 558 H., probably after the death of Saif-ud-Dtn, Surf, *Ala- 
ud-Dfn, I^usain’s son, and defeat of the Ghurfiuis by the Qhxizz. 

* From which time only he is entitled to be styled Sul|iUi. Fa^ifi-I says 
that as early as 566 H. the Maliks of Ghur had acquired power in the Ghaznin 
territory and in part of Hind, and the Shwarazm ghilhfs in ’IraV and ShurS- 
san ; but agrees with our author as to the date of the acquirement of the city of 
Gha znfn. but some other authors state that it was taken in 568 H. It was in 
569 H. that Malik Mu-ayyid i-A’fnah-dilr, in concert with Sultan Sh^h, fought 
an engagement with Sul| 3 n ’Imad-ud'Dfn, Takish* See note page 180, 
and note page 245. 

• Fa$i]^-f does not mention the acquirement of HirSt among the events of 
571 u., but states that in that year Mu’izz-ud-Dtii, Waif of Ghaznfn, en- 
countered the SanVurin, a sept of the Ghvizz tribe, and slew many of them. 
Some other authors, who say that Ghaznfn was taken in 568 H., state that 
Hirat was acquired two years after— in 570 n. The particulars of Jughril’* 
death will be found at page 379. 

y See note *, page 379. 

B b 
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Malik of Nimroz-and Sijistan despatched envoys, and he 
enrolled himself among the vassals of that Sultan. 

Subsequently to these events, the Gh uzz Maliks who 
were in Kirman* paid submission to him ; and different 
parts of the territory of Khu rasan, which were dependent 
upon Hirat and Balkh, such as Andkhud. 

Maimand* Faryab, Panj-dlh, Marw-ar-Rud, D ajz ak. 
Ktlaf*, the whole of those towns came into the possession 
of the ^liyagt officers, and the Khutbah and the 
coin became adorned by the august name of Sul^ln 
^^iyag-ud-Din. 

After some time, Sultan Shah. Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mabmud, 
son of I-yal-Arsalan, Khw arazm Shah, was ousted by his 
brother, Taki sh. Khw arazm ^ah, and presented himself at 
the Court of Sultan Qhiya§-ud-Din *. After a time he became 
seditious, as has been previously recorded, and departed 
for Khita, and from .thence brought aid, and took Marw, 
and began to ravage the frontier districts of the territories 
of Gljur, and commenced harrying and plundering them, 
until, in the year 588 H., Sukan Ghiyas-ud-Dln commanded, 
so that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn from Ghaznin. Malik Shams- 
ud-Din* of Bamtan, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sijistan, with their forces, assembled at Rudbar of Marw, 
and they came and confronted the forces of Sultan Shah, 
who, with his troops, marched out of Marw, and proceeded 
up [the river] ; and, in opposing the Sultan, used to make 
irregular and sudden attacks, and to continually harass the 
foragers of the Sukan's army. For a period of six months 

* Malik Tm3d.ud-Dtn, Dinar, the Gh uzz chief, driven out of the territory 

of SaraUls by Sul$an Shah, Kh warazmt [see note \ page retired 

towards Kirman in 581 H. ; and, taking advantage of the distracted state of 
that kingdom, succeeded in establishing himself therein in Rajab, 583 H,, and 
reigned over it for a i>eriod of eight years, and his son succeeded him. The 
subjection of the Gh uzz rulers of Kirman to {xbiya§-ud-Dtn is not confirmed 
by other authors. 

• Called also Maihand by some other writers. ** Meemuna” and **Mcimuna ” 
arc mere Anglicised forms according to the rule of writing Oriental names 
contrary to the mode of the inhabitants of places also contrary to the way 
in which they i^re 

> This name is somewhat doubtful. Some have Kaafttf, but the majority of 
copies have the probably of Ibn-i-^u]^ 

• See page 239 and note *. 

* The same that was taken prisoner in the battle with Sultin Sanjar, along 
with *Al&-ud-Dtn, ^usain, and *Alt, Jatrf, and ransomed for 5<^ooo dtnftrs. 
Sec note p. 358. 
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this harassing warfare went on ; and the two armies con> 
tinned in proximity to each other until Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dln commanded that a ferry over the river Mtirgh-ab 
should be sought for, and he crossed it [with his own 
forces], and the other troops crossed over after him ; and 
Sultan Shah was defeated and put to the rout. 

This success was gained in the year 588 H.'* ; and Malik 
Baha-ud-Dtn, Tughril. the Sanjart, in that encounter, fell 
into the hands of the Bamtan troops, and they brought his 
head to the presence of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn *. On that 
day, likewise, Malik Shams-ud-Din of Bamian, son of 
M^ik Fakhiwud-Dlnr Mas'ud, who was the Sultans’ uncle, 
obtained [the honour of] a canopy of state, and they gave 
him the title of Sultan. 

In this same year likewise, previous to the time that 
the forces of Gh ur. Gh aznln. and Bamian were about to 
assemble at Rudbar of Marw, for the purpose of restraining 
Sult^ Shah, commands had been issued for the martyr- 
dom of the gentle and beneficent Sultan, Kh usrau Malik*. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

Every year fresh successes were taking place in different 
directions of the territories of Gh ur^. until, in the year 

^ This was the year in which, according to most writers, and also our author 
himself, Mu*-izz-ud-Dtn of (zhazntn defeated the Rae of Dibit. 

• Our author, in another place, page 377, says Ghazntn was taken in 569 H. 

[others say, in 568 H.], and that in 571 H. Hirat was taken, and Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Tughril, evacuated the city on the approach of the ond joined the 

Shwarazmfs. The Ghiirts could not have held Hirat very long, for this affair 
with Sultan in which Jughril was taken, took place, by our author’s 

own account, in $88 H,, seventeen years after that evacuation of Hirit by 
Tughril, and he is even then styled Hirat ” by our author, and 

so he styles him in his account of Tughril and his death, at page 249. From 
this it is obvious that the Ghurts could only have held Hirat for a very short 
time after 569 H., and Jughril must have regained possession of it soon after, 
and only finally left it, on the advance of the Qh^tis against Sultan Shah, in 
this jrear, 588 H., or, more correctly, in 587 H. See note *, page 374. 

• One of these pious brothers and model SulUns of our author, Mu’izz-ud- 
Dfn, having deceitfully inveigled this amiable monaron into his power, broke 
his promises, and sent him and his family away into Ghur to his other worthy 
brother whp immured him in a fortress. At the time in question, finding 
Shusrau Malik an obstacle in their way, they had him put to death, and also 
his son, BahriUn Shih. Here our author says it took place in 588 H., and 
587 H., in his account of Ma’isa-ad-Dtn, but, in his account of Khusrau Malik, 
hesaysit happened in 598 H.! See pages 1 14 and 115, and note ♦ to page 1 12, 
para. lOw 

7 Sie in all the copies. 

B b 2 
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5^ H., Sultan ’Ala-ud-DinM-Takigli, Khwarazm,. 
died. Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dtn and Mu’izz-ud-Dm moved 
into Kburasln with the armies of Qbur and Qb^znin, and 
advanced to the gate of Ntghapur. While the forces ^cu- 
pied a position in the vicinity of Nishapur, and hostilities 
commenced, trustworthy persons have, among the miracles 
of the victorious Sultan ^iyag-ud-Din, related on this 
wise, that one day he mounted, in order to reconnoitre a 
place from which to attack the city, and rode round the 
edge of the ditch, and reached a spot from whence, in his 
august opinion, he determined to make the attack, as beirfg 
the point where the capture of that city was likely to be 
effected*. He made a sign with his whip, saying “ It u 
necessary that the battering-rams should be planted fron 
this tower to that tower, in order to make a breach, anc 
enable a general assault to be made, so that the capture o 
this city may be effected, and this victory achieved. A 
the very time that he made this indication [with his whip 
towards those towers, the very portion of the walls of the 
city which he had pointed out, and the [two] towem, with 
everything near them, gave way, and the whole fell down, 
and became destroyed in such wise that not one brick 
remained upon another, and Nishapur was taken. Malik 
’Alt Shah*, son of Suljan ’Imad-ud-Din, Takish, ^warazm 


8 At oaee 2<;«;. in our author’s account of hLs succession, he says, “’A15- 
ud-Dtn, Mutammad, son of Takijh, brought his father’s dominions under h.s 

b,«h« EnjlUh .nd 

writers of Histories of India say, on the authority of translatiMs of Finj*- 
tah’s work, from which their inspirations am drawn, «a«>*S-ud-Dtn 
« imbecile or a puppet, for he is said by several of them to have re 

tained nothing of the empire hut the name^^ whilst others, including Elphinstonc, 
T^om I exp^ted s^iething better, rush into the 

and say, that “ he appears to have resumed his before his ‘**»*^ *^ *° 

have Zen present in person in alt the campaigns in KhorAsAn ‘b* 1“* > 

but they forget, or, more likely, are unable to, mention, when ‘bese ^m- 
Mions took place, and against whom. The fact is that none of tb^ rtate- 
^^^are COTrecL fibi^S-ud-Dln reigned in glory to the end of his days, 
brother, Mu^lrf-'Dtn, held the sovereignty of Gliaxntn subject to 
Wm. and undertook the conquest of Upper India by 
Arrf campaign, according to YSfe-i, was in 597-8 H.. only a few 
hU deathT^U the specimens of translations under his brother’s reign. Section 

XlX and note pagC'^SSt note next page. , a • 

1 He fa styled ^Ukn ’Alt SH^b,” and “a very great and illustnous 

prince,” at page 25 *. also “Malik " in some places. 
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Shtth,^t 9 gether with the Khwarazmi Maliks .who were there, 
and chiefs, and other persons of distinction, such as Sur* 
tish and iaaz4ak Kh5 n. and a considerable body of others, 
fell into their hands*. 

To Malik ^iya-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son of Abu *Alt, 
Shansabt. who was the uncle's son* of both the [(^urtSn] 
SultSns, and the son-in-law of Sul$an Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, they 
gave the government and throne* of Nishapur, and returned 
[to their own dominions] that same year. The next year 
[S 97 H.] they advanced to Marw-i-Shah-i- T ahan. and took 
it ; and Malik Na^tr-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-£har-nak, they 
installed at Marw ; and conferred the government of 
Sar akfa s upon their uncle’s son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangt, 
who was the son of Malik Fakhr-ud-Dtn. Mas’dd, 
Bamtani. Malik Taj-ud-Din acquired jurisdiction over 
the whole of that territory, and Kh urasan became clear*. 

Malik* *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, used 
great endeavours that they [the Sultans] might perhaps 

• Yafa4 pves the following account of this ** miracle ” which our author 

makes so much of. **ln the month of Rajab, 597 H., the diui’ts with an 
immense army» and ninety great elephants, each of which was like a mountain 
in size, advanced against Shad-yakh [of Ntfihapur] where was, at that time, 
*Alt Shah. Sultan Mu^mmad’s brother, who had very recently arrived there 
on his return from ’Ira^y and several men of distinction in the service of his 
other brothers. The Gh urfan Sultans [the two brothers], in order to recon- 
noitre the place, were making a circuit around it, and came to a stand opposite 
the city [Ntshapur]. A vast crowd of people, from within Sl|ad-3raUl, in 
order to gaze upon the Ghfirtan army, flocked to one of the towers &cing it. 
Suddenly the tower gave way, from the crowd within it [the fortifications at 
the time weife not in good repair], and fell down. This the Qliurts took as a 
good omen, and, during the same day [through this accidcint], took possession of 
the place.” Another author states that the place was at once assaulted, cap- 
tured, and plundered, and the date given is Rajab, 597 59^ H., as our 

author states. NtahapQr was retaken from the Qhuris five months after. Sec 

page 393, note •. . . • 

• This is incorrect. Sec page 346, and note and note \ page 391. 

• Malik ^iyft-ud-Dtn was merely left in charge as governor. The ♦‘throne 
of Nt aha pflr.” is one of our author’s absurdities. 

• After getting possession of Ntfih^ipnr Suljin {jJxi3ratt-ud-Dtn returned to 
Hirftt, and his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, marched into ^fuhistSn for the purpose 
of destroying the strongholds of the Mulahidah heretics of that part, and, after 
several [minor] encounters with them, an accommodation was brought about, 
and Jun&b9d was occupied, and the ^Sft.of Tfilak [the same who was pre- 
viously left as governor of Tabarhindah. Sec the reign of Mu izz-ud-Din. 
Section XIX.] was left there in charge. 

• Sultftn, by his own account, and a much greater one than either of the 
Ghfl rts in many respects, and the ruler of a far greater extent of territory. 
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consent to accept his services [as their vassal], and relin> 
quish Khurasan to him again ; but it was not given up to 
him. Trustworthy persons' have related after this manner, 
that, when Taki sh. Khw arazm Shah [the father], died, 
Mul;iammad, Khwarazm Shah [the son], sent envoys to 
the presence of Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Dtn, the purport of their 
embassy being to the effect, that, between the Sultans of 
Ghur and his father, a compact of friendship and unanimity 
was firmly established. He, their servant, desired that, 
according to that same compact, he might be [accounted] 
in the series of their other servants. If his exalted opinion 
thought well of it, the Sultan-i- Gh azi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, should 
take his [servant’s] mother to wife, and consider him, his 
very humble servant, as a son ; that from the Ghi yasiah 
Court he, his [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din*s] servant, might 
receive an honorary robe, and a patent of investiture for 
Kh urasan and Khw arazm and his servant would set free 
all the territory of ’Ira^ and Mawar-un-Nahr from the hands 
of enemies. 

When they [the envoys] had discharged the purport of 
their mission, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-D!n did not become agree- 
able to the proposed union, and hostility arose. As the 
Almighty God had ordained that the whole of the domi- 
nions of Iran should fall under the sway of Muhammad, 
Khw arazm Shah *. he, upon several occasions, towards the 
close of Ghiyas-ud-D!n’s life, retired discomfited before the 
forces of Ghur and Ghaznin, and, at last, those Siiltafis died 
before him. 

Upon several occasions rich dresses of honour from the 
Court of the Khilafat. from the Lord of the Faithful, Al- 


Here again our author brings forward his absurd statement as to this mighty 
monarch's seeking to become the vassal and servant of the Gh arisy which is 
not worthy of the least credit whatever. 

7 Who, as usual, arc nameless. 

• Very probable, s^ing that his ancestors ruled over it for ntore than a cen- 
tury previously, and over all ShuriUan and greater part of 'Ira^, by our author's 
own accounts, for many years. See the reign of Ma)^mud, son of Ghiyag-ud* 
Dtn, Muhammad, farther on, where a treaty with the Khwarazmtsis mentioned. 

* Sul|2n Muhammad, Kh warazm ghah^ recovered most of his ShurSuAn 
possessions, which the Qliurts had overrun the previous year, in 598 H. See 
previous note, and our author’s own account of Sultim Takifth’s conquests 
at pages 241-2, and note ^ page 393, and his account of the Shwtauant 
Sultans generally. 
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Musta^i B’illahS and from the Lord of the Faithful, Un- 
Na8ir-ud-Din Ullah, reached the Court of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din. On the first occasion, Ibn-ur-Rabbt’ came ; and 
the Ij^a^t, Majd-ud-Dtn, [styled] the Model, went along 
with him to the Court of the Kh ilafat. and, on the second 
occasion, Ibn-ul- Kha tib came ; and the father of this their 
servant, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, son of Minhaj-i-Saraj, he 
[the Sultan] nominated to proceed along with him to the 
Court of the Kh ilafat*. On the arrival of the honorary 
dress from the Court of Un-Nafir-ud-Dtn Ullah, the im- 
perial naubat * five times a day was assumed by the Suhan. 

His dominions became wide and extended, and from the 
east [eastern extremity] of HindQstan, from the frontier of 
Ch in and Ma- Ch in. as far as ’Iral^, and from the river 
Jibun and Kh urasan to the sea -shore of Hurmuz, the 
Kh utbah was adorned by his auspicious name. He reigned 
for a period of forty-three years. 

His bounty and benefactions, bestowed upon the meri- 
torious, the learned, the recluse, and the devout, reached 
to the extremes of the empire of Islam, from the east to the 
west, to ’Arab and to ’Ajam, to Turkistan and to Hind ; 
and the names of all those meriting his bounty and charity 
were recorded in his civil courts and record offices. His 
life extended to a period of sixty-three years ; and the 
removal of this great monarch from this transitory sphere 
to the eternal habitation took place at the city of Hirat, on 
Wednesday, the 27th of the sacred month of Jamadi-ul- 
AwwaP, 599 H. His mausoleum was raised by the side 
of the Jami’ Masjid of Hirat. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The Most High God had adorned the incomparable 
nature of the Notorious Sultan, Q|iyag-ud-Din, Mubam- 

• The Shaltfah’s proper name and title is Al-Mustaf t Bi-Nur Ullah. He 
died S7S h. 

• The lUialtfah was stimulating the Gh urtan Sult&ns to hostility against 
Sultan Muhammad's father, Sultan Takiah, and afterwards did the same with 
respect to himself. See page 243, and note 

• Kettledrums and other instruments sounded, at stated periods, before the 
gate of sovereigns and great men. 

• Some copies have the T^h, but the 27th of the month is confirmed l»y 
other authors. His tomb was on the north side of the Jami’ Masjid which he 
had himself founded. Some authors state that 597 n. was the year of his 
decease, and others again, 598 11. 
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tnad-i-Sam, with divers virtues and endowments, both 001* 
ward and inward ; and his Court was graced with learned 
doctors of religion and law ecclesiastical, accomplished 
scholars, illustrious philosophers, and the celebrated iir 
eloquence ; and his magnificent Court had become the 
asylum of the world, and the retreat of the worthy and 
laudable persons of the earth. Chiefs of the [holders of] 
religious tenets of every sect were there gathered together, 
incomparable poets Avere there present, and masters in the 
art of poetry and prose were entertained in the service of 
his sublime Court. 

At the outset of the career of those sovereigns [Suljtan 
Ghi vas-ud- Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din], both the brothers fol- 
lowed the tenets of the Kirami sect*, in imitation of their 
ancestors and [the people of] their dominions; but Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the younger brother, 
when he ascended the Ghaznin throne, the people of that 
city and territory being followers of the tenets of the Great 
Imam, Abu JHantfah of Kufa, in conformity with them, 
adopted the doctrines of Abu Hanifah. Sultan Gh iyas-ud- 
Din, however, saw, whilst in a dream, that he was used to 
be in the same masjid along with the illustrious 
Wahid-ud-Din, Marwazi, who followed the religious doc- 
trines of the Traditionists", and who was one of the leaders 
of the Shaf’i sect. Unexpectedly, Imam Shaft himself 
enters, and proceeds to the Mihrab^ and begins to repeat 
the prayers ; and Sultan ^iyas-ud-Din, and ^azi Wahtd- 
ud-Din, both of them follow Imam Shaft in so doing. 

On awakening from his dream, the Sultan commanded, 
so that, at break of day, ^azi Wahtd-ud-Dtn was requested 
to deliver a discourse. When he occupied the seat of 
the pulpit, he remarked, during the discourse*, saying, 

* The Kirimls, also called Muja-ssamian — Corporealists — the followers of 
Muhammad, son of Kiram, arc one of the subdivisions of the $ifatf sect who 
follow the tenets of Muhammad, .son of Idris, Ush-Shaf^i. Ghiyag ud-Din 
being of that sect, the office.'^ of Imam and £lia|tb of the great masjid of 
lliiat, and other minor offices, were conferred on its ecclesiastics. 

* The four orthodox sects of Muhammadans are Traditionists. 

y The chief place in a masjid where the priest prays with his face turned 
towards Makkah. 

» The different copies of the text express this clause of the sentence in three 
different ways, and use ihice different verbs although their meanings are 
similar. 
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"Sovereign of Islam! this your servant hath during the 
past night dreamt a dream,” and he related the very same 
dream that the Sultan had himself dreamt, for he had had 
one like it ; whereupon, when the descended from the 
chair, and went up to make his obeisance to the Sultan, the 
latter seized the blessed hand of l^a^t, Wabtd-ud-D!n, and 
adopted the tenets of Imam Shaft*. 

When the withdrawal of the Sultan to the sect of the 
Traditionists became divulged, a load came upon the hearts 
of the ’Ulama of the sect of Muhammad-i-Kiram [the 
Kiranits]. Of this body, the great ecclesiastics were nume- 
rous ; but, at that time, the most eloquent among them all 
was Imam, Sadr-ud-Din, ’Ali, Hai^am, the Nishapurt, who 
was resident at, and the head of the college of the city of 
Afshin of Gh arjistan. He composed a strophe on the 
Suljan, and in it censured his withdrawal from the sect ; 
and, when that strophe came to the Sultan’s knowledge, his 
sacred mind became much irritated with him, and Imam 
Sadr-ud-Din found it impossible to continue to dwell 
within the dominions of Gh ur. The strophe is this : — 

[This polemical squib is of some length, and varies more 
or less in almost every copy, is of no particular interest, and 
need scarcely be translated.] 

Imam Sadr-ud-Din, on this account, removed out of 
the territory of Gh ur. and proceeded to Nishapur, and 
there he remained for the space of a year; after which 
he despatched [another] strophe to the presence of the 
Sultan, so that he was sent for to come back again, and a 
robe of honour was despatched ; and he returned to the 
Court from Nisljapur again. Strophe : — 

[These lines have also been left out for the reasons 
previously given. As may be imagined, they are as full of 
fulsome adulation as the first were of aspersion.] 

Trustworthy persons have thus related, that Sultan 
Ghi ya^ud-Din. in his early youth, was greatly addicted to 
conviviality, and fond of the sports of the field ; and from 

• The AsEr-ul-BilSd states that GhiyaS-wd-Dfn tiscd to copy ](^ur’ans with 
his own hand, and sell them, and give the money they were sold for in alms to 
the poor. The celebrated Imam, Fakhr-ud>Dtn, MUtiammad, son of *Umr of 
Rax, wrote and dciiicated to him a work entitled Latnif-i-j^iyasi. Sec 
under the reign of Mifizz-ud-Din, Section XIX. 
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the capital city, Ftruz-koh, which was the seat of govern* 
ment, as far as the Zanitn [district] and town of Dawar, 
which was the winter capital, not a human being dared to 
pursue the chase. Between these two cities [towns] is a 
distance of forty leagues, and he [the Sul(an] had com- 
manded that a pillar should be erected at each league of 
distance ; and in Zamtn-i-Dawar he had laid out a garden, 
and he had given it the name of Garden of Iram*, and 
certainly, for pleasantness and freshness, no such garden 
had ever been seen in the whole world, nor did any monarch 
possess the like of it. The length of this garden was more 
than sufficient for two courses of a horse, and the whole of 
its glades were adorned with pine and juniper-trees, and 
various sorts of shrubs and odoriferous herbs ; and the 
Sultan had commanded, so that, adjoining the wall of that 
garden, a plain had been cleared corresponding in length 
and breadth with the garden itself. 

Once every year he used to give directions, so that for a 
distance of fifty or sixty leagues or more, a nargah' [semi- 
circle] of huntsmen would be drawn out ; and it would 
require the space of a whole month for the two extremities 
of this semicircle of huntsmen to close up. More than ten 
thousand wild beasts and animals 5f the chase, of all species 
and descriptions, used to be driven into that plain ; and, on 
the days of chase*, the Sultan was in the habit of coming 
out on the pavilion of the garden, and holding a convivial 
entertainment ; and his slaves, his Maliks, and the servants 
of the Court, one by one, with the royal permission, would 
mount on horseback and enter the plain, and chase and kill 
the game in the Sultan’s august sight 

Upon one occasion he was desirous of entering the plain 
and enjoying the sport, upon which Fakhr-ud-Din. Muba- 
rak Shah*, got upon his feet, and repeated a quatrain. 
The Sultan retracted his intention, and devoted himself 


* The famous garden of SbadSd, son of ’Ad, described by the eastern poets 
as a perfect model of the promised Muhammadan Paradise. 

* One set of copies df the original use the word iV^ and the other tji 
They are both of much the same signification. 

* If such can be called “ the chase.” 

* The same who composed the History of the Sh»n«aMnt« in verse, referred 
to by our author at page 30a Other writers state that he was one the most 
learned of his time in the science of astrology. 
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to enjoyment The following is the quatrain in ques- 
tion : — 

To follow the wine, the beloved, and enjoyment. 

Will be better than that thou shonldst pursue the chase. 

When the gazelle of paradise is within thy net, 

Of what use that thou shouldst follow the mountain goat ? ” 

Trustworthy persons have related that, when Suljtan 
6]iiyas-ud-Din forswore wine, and devoted himself to 
rectitude and goodness, at the period that Sultan Shah. 
Khwarazm Shah*, brought the forces of Kh ita. against 
lyturasan, and made Marw his capital, the latter began to 
hariy the border-tracts of the territory of fiSiur, and brought 
his troops to the Dahanah-i-Sher— -the Lion’s Jaws — [Pass] 
of SaraJchs, and despatched an emissary to the presence of 
the Sultan, QhiySs-ud-Din, and preferred certain requests 
of his own to him. The Sultan commanded that an enter- 
tainment should be prepared to do honour to the envoy, 
and a gay party was brought together. Wine was cir- 
culated among the Maliks and Amirs of £^ur, and the 
envoy was treated with great honour ; and he was plied 
with wine, in order that, when in a state of inebriety, the 
disposition of Sultan Shah might be discovered from his 
emissary. 

For the Sultan’s own drinking, sweet p>omegranate juice 
was poured into a flask, and, when it came to the Sultan’s 
turn to pledge, they would All his goblet with that pome- 
granate juice, and would present it to him. When the 
envoy of Sultan Shah became excited from the effects of 
the wine, he rose to his knees, and requested a minstrel to 
sing the followii^ quatrain, which he accordingly did : — 

** Of that lion whose abode is within the Lion’s Jaws,* 

The lions of the universe are in great affright 

Thou shouldst, O lion, from ‘The Jaws’ show thy teeth. 

Since these are [as though] in ‘The Lion’s Jaws * from terror.” 

When the envoy called for this verse, and the minstrel 
sang it, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s colour changed, and the 

* See page 346 and note *. 

* The point of these lines depends , npem the play on the word DabSnah. 
It signifies the jaws, the month of a pass, yawning, and the like. 
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Maliks of Ghur became much agitated. KhwSjah l^aff-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, one of the most distinguished of the Wazirs 
of his Court, and who a miracle of wit and address, 
and endowed with a forcible poetic genius, and composed 
excellent poetry, arose to his feet, and, looking on the 
ground, in reply to the envoy, called on the minstrel for 
this verse : — 

that day when we shall raise the standard of hostility, 

And shall take in hand the enemy of the territory of the world. 
Should any lion from * The Jaws ’ [dare] show his teeth, 

We, with our mace, will crush his teeth within ‘The Jaws.’ ” 


Sultan GhiySs-ud-Ptn was greatly pleased at this, and 
bestowed a liberal present upon the Khwajah. and honoured 
him with honorary dresses of great value ; and the whole 
of the Maliks commended him. The Almighty have 
mercy upon the whole of them ! and may He keep the 
Sultan of Islam, the sovereign of the seven climes, the 
great king of kings, the lord over all the rulers of Turk, 
’Arab, and ’Ajam, the defender of the world and of the 
faith, the glory of Islam and of the Faithful, the aider of 
kings and emperors, the protector of the dominions of the 
Almighty, the pastor of the servants of God, the aided by 
Heaven, the victorious over the greatest of all species, the 
place of safety to the orthodox, the heir of the dominions 
of Suiiman, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmOd, son of the 
Sultan [1-yal-timi sh] . the l^asim [the co-sharerj of the 
Lord of the Faithful, in sovereignty and dominion for years 
unending, permanent and lasting, for the sake of His 
Prophet Mubammad, on whom be peace abundantly 
abundant ^ 

7 1 have generally abstained from giving our author’s fulsome and unctuous 
prayers for his patron, the puppet and recluse, who nominally ruled at I^ihlt ; 
but this was such a curious specimen that I could not leave it out. It shows 
that our author did not stick at any exaggeration — and the above contains 
many — and is a convincing proof that he ‘‘rarely indulges in high-flown 
eulogy, but relates his facts in a plain straightforward manner,” &c. We 
must not imagine that all the epithets bestowed upon these rulers by their 
parasites were the titles they assumed, 
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Titles and Names of ' the Sultan — 



Suljtan-ul-A’j^am, Qhiyas-ud-Djn, Mahmud. 
Malikah-ul-Mu’a;;amah, Jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Din. 

Length of his reign • — Forty-three ' years. 

Summer capital : — The City of Firuz-koh of Gh ur. 
Winter capital : — ^The district of Dawar. 

Kdzjs of his Court. 

Ka;i-ul-^uzat [Chief Ka;t], Mu’izz-ud-Din, Harawi. 
Ka?i Shihab-ud-Din. Harmawadi^ 

Wasirs of the Kingdom, 

§]^ams-ul-MuIk, ’Abd-ul-Jabbar, Kidant. 

FaJsJir-ul-Mulk, Sharaf-ud-Din *. Wadari *. 


* From the way in which his titles and names are here written in the very 
old copy of the text, within a circular area, it is evident that this was the 
inscription on his coins. 

* A few copies have ** Mu’affam,” but it is incorrect. 

* Forty-one in a few copies. 

* Also written l^rmab&dt in one or two copies : probably Jarmabatlf or 
JarmawSdt may be more correct. 

* Sharaf-ul-Aahraf. ^ In one copy Fnrdart. 
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’Ain-ul-Mulk, Surant [or Siirtanl]. 

Zahtr-ul-Mulk, 'Abd-ullah, Sanjart. 
jalSl-ud-Dtn, Diw-Shart [or Dlw-Shah!]. 

Majd-ul-Mulk, Khw ajah §an-‘ud-D!n. 

Standards. 

On the right, Black ; on the left, Red. 

Motto on his attgtisi Signet. 

“ For me God alone is sufficient.” 

His Sultdns and Maliks. 

Sultan MuMzz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Sam, his brother, 
ruler over Ghaznin. 

Sultan Shams-ud-Dln. Muhammad, son of Mas’ud, 
Bamlani. 

Sultan Baha-ud>D!n, Muhammad Sam, Bamtanl 
Malik Taj-ud-DIn, Muhammad-i-^arab, Sijistani. 

Malik Na$ir-ud>Din, Alb-i- Gh azt. son of l^azil Arsalan. 
Malik Taj>ud>Dtn, Muhammad, Timrant. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, son of Mas’ud, Bamtani. 

Malik ^utb-ud-Din, Yusuf, Timrani. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Durr-i-Ghur [the Pearl 
of Ghur]*. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, son of Surj, Madtnt. 

Malik Badr-ud-Dln, ’Alt, Kidani. 

Malik Shah. Wa khshl [of Wa khsh of Bada khsh an]. 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Timrani 
Malik Taj-ud-Din of Mukmn. 

Malik Mu-ayyid'Ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, Timrant 

Victories and Conquests *. 

The territory of Hirat, [defeat of] ^imaj, Dawar, Faras* 
Kaliyun, Ft war, Saif-rud, Gharjistan, Tal-kan, Juzarwan, 

* See page 346, and next page. 

^ The list of these victories and conquests is only contained in three copies 
of the original. Even if a place was evacuated before the arrival of the 
it is styled a “ conquest” on their reaching it. What the “ conquest ” 
of Ntmroz and Sijistan was may be seen from what our author himself 
says at page 378. The Malik of Sijist&n merely acknowledged his 
suzerainty. 

^ Also written BSras. See page 37s and note •. 
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Jarum, Tigtn-SbSd, Kabul, victory over Baha-ud- 

P!n, Tughril. of HirSt, Ghaznln. Fughanj, Sijistan, Nimroz, 
Mainland [or Maihand], Faryab, Panj-dih, Marw-ar-Rud, 
victory over Sultan Shah. Lohor* and Maro Malkah[.>]* 
Ntghapur, and Nisa. 

XVIII. MALIK-UL-HAjI, 'ALA-UD-DIN, muijammad, son of 
MALIK SHUJA’-UD-DIN, ABI-’ALI, SON OF [’IZZ-UD-DlN], 
AL-^JUSAIN, SON OF AL-?ASAN, SHANSABL 

Malik 'Ala-ud-D!n, Multiammad, was the son of Malik 
Shuia*-ud-Dtn. Abt-’Ali*, and he was the uncle’s son of 
both the Sultans, Qiiyag-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-D!n, and 
was older than either of the brothers. He had performed 
the pilgrimage, as well as fought against infidels ; and, in 
addressing him, they [the Sultans] used to style him 
Khudawand [my Lord]. The daughter of Sultan ^iyas- 
ud-Din, who was named Mah Malik [Malikah], and styled 
by the title of Jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Dln, whose mother 
was the daughter of Sultan ’Ala-ud-D!n, Jahan-soz, was 
married to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din*. 

That daughter was a highly dignified pHncess, and knew 
the sacred ^^ur’an by heart, and she had also committed to 
memory the Akhbar-i-Shihabi [the Shihabt traditions*], 

■ In some copies but it is evidently the tract from whence Saif-ud> 
Dfn, who joined SultSn Jalal-ud-Dtn, Shwarazm Sbah, at jihaznln [see 
note *, page 287,] against the Mughals, took his name. 

• Lohor will, of coarse, be repeated as one of Mu’i*z-ud-Dtn’s victories, as 
Ghivas-ud-Dfn never passed the Indus. 

> This name is doubtful, and is not very plain in either copy of the text. 
It might be. Mar and Malkah. No such place is mentioned in the account of 
his reign, and some of the places here recorded as conquests were derived by 
marriage, or their rulers, as in the cases of Sijistan and Ntmroz, merely acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty. 

> See page 346, para, second. This Malik-ul-Hajl, or the Pilgrim Malik, 
was, by our author’s own account, the son of Abu-’ Alt, tt»i of gbujk’-ud-Dtn, 
Abt-’Alt, and therefore he was not the uncle’s son of the two Sultan brothers, 
but Me sou of their unelis ion— a. second cousin. 

To save perplexity to the reader, I must mention that this personage is the 
same as was mentioned at page 346 by the name of ^yS-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, 
the Pearl of taHr. See also page 393, and note ». 

» She was first betrothed to Sanjar ghMi, son of.JugbSn S&kh, son of 
Mu-ayyid-i-A’Inah-dar, Malik of Ntjhapur ; and, after his, Sanjar Sigh’s, 
captivity, betrothed to ^lya-ud-Dln, Muhammad. See page 182. 

At page 301, our author states that this princess was the depositary of the 
traditions of martyrdom [cijI«&] ; but, it is evident, from what he says here. 
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and her handwriting was as pearls befitting a king. Once 
every year she was in the habit of performing a prayer of 
two genuflexions, during which she would repeat the whole 
Kur‘an from beginning to end. The cause of her passing 
from the world a maid was this, that, before he was joined 
in wedlock to her, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muha^mmad, pos- 
sessed a Turkish hand-maid, who was the mother of his 
son [Rukn-ud-Din] ; but he had contracted marriage with 
her, and was not capable of consummating his marriage 
with this princess. In beauty, purity, and self-restraint, 
she had no equal in the whole world. 

The mother of the writer of these pages was the foster- 
sister and school-companion of this princess ; and this 
devotee [himself] was brought up in the princess’s own hall 
of favour and her haram of chastity, up to the period of his 
entering upon the bounds of adolescence, in the service of 
her royal dwelling, and her private apartments. The 
maternal uncles* of this devotee, and his maternal ances- 
tors, were all attached to the service of that princess’s 
Court, and to the Court of her father ; and this poor indi- 
vidual [himself] received many proofs of that lady’s favour 
and bounty : God reward her ! At last her martyrdom 
and death took place in the territory of ’Irak during the 
calamities which arose on the irruption of the infidels [the 
Mughals]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her ! 

During the lifetime of Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din, Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din held in fief, belonging to Siiur, the district of 
Bust, and* Wajiah [or Wejah] of the territory of Garmslr [of 
Qhur], and Organ [or Urkan] of Qhaznin*. In the battle 

and from what other writers state, that the book in question was the work 
entitled * * Akhbar-i -Shihabt ” [^>14-1 the Shihabt Traditions, so called from 
the author’s name, or the person to whom he dedicated his work. 

• A few copies have — brothers, instead of J'y*’ — maternal uncles. 

• The text is hopelessly defective here, and of the whole of the twelve copies 

collated no two agree, except the I. O. L. copy and the Ro. As, Soc. copy, 
but they agree in Uatdng out several words. The two oldest copies agree as 
above given, with the exception that one has Wurmash^n DurmaahSn 

which last word also occurs in the defective passage in the two first- 
named copies. Wajtah which here, in sevend copie;^ seems written 

and was referred to at page 340 . Some copies have and ^ J and 
even in place of Organ [cj'Cj'l fihaznin, whilst the third best coj^y of the 

text omits these two words and altogether. It is tiresome not to be 

able to fix this passage of the text for certain. 
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' which the Sultan-i-Ghlzl. Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, fought against 
Pithora R§e of Ajmtr^ and in which the Sultan was 
defeated, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, accompanied the Sultan- 
i-Ghazt. and, during that expedition, did good service. 
When the Sultans of Gh ur proceeded into Kh urasan, and 
Ntshapur was taken, 'Ala ud-Dtn was installed in the ter- 
ritory of Ntshapur. and, for a considerable period", he 
remained at the city of Ntshapur. and acted towards its 
people with justice and beneficence. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, arrived 
from Khw arazm before the gate of Ntshapur. 'Ala-ud-Dtn 
defended the place for some time. At last he entered into 
a convention, and surrendered the city to Sultan Muham- 
mad, Kh warazm Shah, and returned again into Gh ur. 

When Sultan Gh ivas-ud-Dtn was removed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, the Sultan-i- Gh azt. Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, con- 
ferred the throne of Ftruz-koh, and the territories of Ghur, 
Ghaijistan, and Zamtn-i-Dawar, upon him ; and, in the 
Kh utbah. his title became Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad. 
Previous to this they used to style him Malik Ziya-ud-Dtn*, 
the Pearl of Ghur. 

^ The I. O. L. copy, and also the Ro. As. Soc. MS., and one of the others, 
have — In the battle which Suljan Ghiyag «//</ Mu*izz-ud-Dfn fought,” &c. 
See under Mu*izz-ud-Dtii, Section XIX. 

® Ntshapur [Sb^d-yaU] was taken in Rajab 597 H. Five months after- 
wards — in 2 t-^pL’dah — Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, appeared before 
it. Malik tiad been left there, in command, at the head of a 

large force ; and the walls [which, like the walls of Jericho, had fallen when 
Sul(an Ghiyaff-ud-Dtn p>erformed the miracle of pointing his riding whip at 
them, as related by our author at page 380] had been put into thorough 
repair. The Gh urts came out to fight, but, finding what the Sultan's army 
was, they retired,” says Yftfa-t, like so many mice into their holes.” The 
walls were pounded to dust and the ditch filled, when Malik 2'ya-ud-Dtn sent 
out the chiefs of the 'U lama to solicit quarter, for himself and troops. The 
Sultan acceded to his request, and he and his troops were treated with honour, 
and sent back to Gh ur. So the Qhurfs only held Ntshapur about five months. 
It must have been on this occasion that 2*ya-ud-Dfn stipulated never again to 
draw his sword against the Sultan, referred to at page 418. After retaking 
Ntshapur, the Sultiin advanced to Marw and Sarakhs, which latter place was 
held by his own nephew, Hindfl Khan [see page 252], on the part of the 
GhGrfs. He fled to QJxut on the approach of his uncle, but, the officer he left 
in charge not presenting himself, Sultibi Muhammad left a force to invest it, 
and set out, vid Marw, for Kh wSrazm to prepare for an advance upon Hirat. 

• Our author has a peculiar way of his own for distracting his rekders very 
often. After giving an account of Malik ^iya-ud-Dfn, under the heading of 
bis grandfather, Sb'ija' -ud-Dtn, at page 345 A and calling him there by the 
title of ZiyS-ud-Dtn, he is here introduced again under a totally different 
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He held possession of Firuz-koh and the territories of 
Ghur and Gharjistan for a period of four years ; and in the 
year 6oi H., when the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud-Dln, pro- 
ceeded towards Kh warazm> and took [with him] the armies 
of Gh ur and Gh aznin. Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, the Pearl of 
Ghur, conducted sundry of the troops of Gh ur into Mul- 
hidistan^ and Kuhistan, and advanced to the gate of the 
city of Ka-in, and [from thence] pushed on to Junabad of 
Kuhistan ^ and captured the castle of Kakh of Junabad ; 
and, after having performed numerous feats of arms and 
holy warfare, he returned into Gh ur again. 

When the Sultan- i-Ghazl, Mu*izz-ud-Din, attained mar- 
tyrdom, Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of [Suljan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muhammad, son of Sam, advanced out of 
Bust, which was one of his fiefs, into Zamin-i-Dawar ; and 
the Maliks and Amirs of Gh ur joined Sultan Mahmud, and 
he set out towards the capital city, Firuz-koh. 

Malik *Ala-ud-Din came from Firuz-koh into Gharjistan, 
and, when he reached the head of the bridge over the 
Murgh-ab river, the Sipah-salar/ Hasan-i-Abd-ul-Malik, 
came up after him, and caused him to turn back ; and, by 
command of Mahmud, he was confined in the castle of 
Ashivar of Gh arjistan*. 

name ; and it is only now, after three or four pages, that he tells us that *Ala- 
ud-Din is the same person as figured before, in another place, under the title 
of Ziya-ud-Dfn. The fact Ls, that his correct title, up to this iime^ was ?iya- 
ud-Dtn ; and, when Sultan MuMzz-ud-Din conferred the throne of Firuz-koh 
and other tracts upon him, Jiis title was then changed to ’Ala-ud-Dfn. Sul|an 
Mu’izz-ud-Din held him in great estimation, and he appears to have deserved 
it ; and this fact, taken in connexion with Gh i3ras-ud-Din. Mahmud’s real 
character, noticed farther on, M^ill account for the Sul|an’s making him 
sovereign over Ghur in preference to Mahmud, and also for Mahmud’s enmity 
towards him, and the murder of his son, Mahmud-i-lian Sh^h. 

* Not the name of a territory. It is derived from mulhid — heretic, &c. 
The lyZuhistan of Kh ura^n was full of these schismatics. All the copies of 
the text have the conjunction and between Mulhidistan and JKuhistSn ; but it 
reads redundant, and “the heretical country of l^uhistan” appears to be the 
more correct rendering. 

* Junabad, also called Gunabad, is situated between T&bas and l^irilt. 
yakh itself means a castle, ^a lofty building, and the like ; but here refers to a 
small town of that name, a dependency of JunSLb&d, — the “Goonabad” of 
Frazer and the maps. 

* Our author takes a most round-about way of relating ordinary events, and 
seems desirous of making a mystery of them. Malik ’A ik-ud-Dln, Muhammad, 
unable to resist the combination against him, retired from Ffruz-koh, was 
pursued, and imprisoned. 
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When Sultan Mahniud was assassinated* and the sove- 
reignty of ^liur fell to Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain^ 
he caused Malik "Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, to be released 
from the fortress of Ashivan brought him to Flruz-koh, 
and treated him with honour and respect* until he slew the 
Sipah-salar, 'Umr-i-Shalmatl, for murdering his son, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah. The cause of it was 
this, that, when Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, in the reign of Sultan 
[Gh iyas-ud-Din], Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sani*, was 
seized [as just previously related], his son, Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Mahniud-i-Iran Shah, retired to Ghaznin. He was a 
prince of sufficient greatness, and endowed with perfect 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, and famed for his 
lofty-mindedness and activity From Gh aznin he pro- 
ceeded into Garmsir, and from thence came into Gh ur ; 
and the Kashi people, who were the [most] refractory of 
Ghur. to the number of about 50,000 men®, joined him. 
Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam, 
with about 500 horse, of the main portion of his army, and 
some 2000 or 3000 foot, came forth from Firuz-koh, and 
a fight took place between them, and defeat befelf the 
Ghurians^; and Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, 
discomfited, retired to Gh aznin. and again came into 
Garmsir. He was seized by the Kh udawand-zadah ", Saif- 
ud-Din, Timrani, and he brought him to the presence of 
Sultan Gh iya^ud-Din. Mahmud, who directed that he 
should be imprisoned in the residence of the Amir-i-Hajib, 
U mr-i-Shalmati. 

On the day that Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din/ Mahmud, was 
sissassinated, the Turkish slaves of Mahmud raised a 
:umult, and despatched one, who was named Amir Mang^ 
t>aras-i-Zard^ to put Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i- 

♦ Another son of Sulj|;an ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Husain, Jahan-soz. He was named 
Utsuz after the third monarch of the Shwilrazmf dynasty. See page 238. 

* That is to say, Gh iyas« ud-Din. Mahmud, son of Ghiya^-ud-Din, 
dutuunmad, son of Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam. 

• Five thousand more likely. Our author grossly exaggerates the numbers 
lere. See page 399. 

7 From this it is evident that the Klashis were QhiiriSns. 

* The son of a lord or great man. 

• There is some discrepancy with regard to this person's name. Some copies 
»f the text have <>>>&• — and the second word, Zard, signifying 
lale, sallow, and the like, is written in some copies Zud, swifl, quick ; and in one 

C c 2 
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IrSn to death. The writer of these words, Sar3.j>i- 

Min.haj, states on this wise : — I was in my eighteenth year 
in the year 607 H.‘, and was present at the entrance [gate- 
way] of the Sultan’s palace, in the capital city of Firuz- 
kohi standing looking on, as is the custom among youths, 
when this Amir Mangbaras-i-Zard came riding up with a 
wallet, with blood dropping from it, hanging from his arm. 
The head of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah — 
may he rest in peace ! — he had placed in that wallet, and he 
entered into the Sultan’s palace’ with it. 

I now return to my relation again : — In the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dih, Utsuz-i-Husain, when Malik 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, obtained an opportunity, he seized Amir 
’Umr-i-§halmati, saying, “Thou hast used thy endeavours 
in bringing about the murder of my son and at night he 
slew him. Early the next morning, when [Sultan] ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, became aware of it, and the Amirs of Gh Or 
demanded redress, ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, issued commands 
for Malik ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, to be imprisoned the 
second time in the fortress of Balarwan of Gh arjistan. 
The remaining account of him, respecting what befell him 
when he ascended the throne of Firuz-koh the second time, 
will be related at the end of this Section. 


XIX. SULTAN CHlYAg-UD-DiN, MA^IMOD, SON OF GHIVA§. 

UD-DlN, MUt^AMMAD, SON OF BAIlA-UD-DlN, SAM, SHA N. 

SABI. 

Sultan GI|iya§-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Sultan Gh iyas- 
ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign of good quali- 
ties, and conviviality, pleasure, and jollity were dominant 
in his disposition*. 

When Sultan Qhiya§-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his 
father, died'*, Mahmud was desirous that his uncle, the 
Sultan-i-G^zi, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, should assign to him the 

Zal, which means old, decrepit, &c. One copy has Manguras-i-Zud suwar, 
which would signify Manguras, the swift or quick horseman. 

^ Our author, being in his eighteenth year in 607 H., would have been in 
his sixty-ninth year when he composed this work. 

* The palace or residence of the Sultans. 

* Sec note \ para. 3, page 400, and page 405. 

* llie L CX L. MS., 52. is minus a leaf here. 
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throne of his father. But that expectation was not fulfilled, 
and the throne of F!ruz-koh was conferred upon Malik 
*Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad % the Pearl of Gh ur. to whom the 
daughter of Sultan Ghiya^ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
was betrothed* ; and the territory of Bust, Isftzar^ and 
Farah, were given to Sultan Mahmud*. 

In the year in which [his uncle] the Sultan-i-Ghazi led 
an army mto Khw arazm. Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, marched 
the troops of Bust, Farah, and Isf izar, into Kh urasan, and 
proceeded to the gate of Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan ; and in that 
expedition he manifested many marks of skill and activity*. 
When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu'izz-ud-Din, was assassinated, 
Mahmud determined to proceed from Bust to Firuz-koh, 
and, when he reached Zamin-i-Dawar, the Kh ali * Amirs 
of Garmsir, with a numerous following, joined him. The 
Amirs and Maliks of Gh ur all came forth to receive him ; 
and, in the year 602 H.*, he reached Firuz-koh, and the 
throne of Ghur came into his possession, and he brought 
the territories of his father under his jurisdiction*. 

Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, retired from Firuz-koh 
into Gharjistan, and therein he was taken prisoner,* and 

* Styled ^iya-ud'Dfn before he was raised to the throne of Firuz-koh. 

* She was either the full or half-sister of Mahmud. 

3 ^ In some copies written Isffrar — the present Sabzwar. 

^ Not styled Sultan until he gsdned the throne after the death of his uncle. 
His title had been Malik hitherto. 

* The compact which our author states to have existed previously between 

Mahmud and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Khwarazm at page 400, 

may have been entered into at this period. See also note •, page 400. ITie 
object he had in marching to Marw-i-S^idi-i-Jahlui does not appear, neither in 
the account of his uncle’s reign is it referred to. 

* The Kha lj tribe, I beg to remark, are neither Afghans nor Patans, although 
some persons have made such an absurd assertion. I shall have more to say 
about them as I proceed. 

* In this same year Fakhr-ud-Dfn, Mubarak Shah, the author of the history 
of the Qhurts in verse, referred to at page 300, died. 

* When information reached Mahmud of the assassination of his uncle. 
Sullen Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, he, in the first place, sent intimation to his brother-in- 
law, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad [the Pearl of Qhur], son of Abt-*Alr, and called 
upon him to acknowledge his authority. Mahmud also communicated the 
tidings to ’Izz-ud-Dtn, ]^usain, son of Shar-mtl, Waif of llirat. - Both of them, 
however, declined to acknowledge his authority, on which Mahmud advanced 
to Ffruz-koh with a large army. On this the generality of the Qhurfan Amfrs 
deserted the cause of ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, and went over to Mahniiid, 
and he gained possession of Ffruz-koh, and threw ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad 
•into confinement. See also note page 400. 
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was confined in the castle of Ashivar. as has been previously 
recorded ; and when the whole of the various parts of the 
dominions of Gh ur. and Gh arjistan. Tal-l^an, and Guzar- 
wan ■*, and the district of Faras *, and Garmstr, came under 
the sway and jurisdiction of his Slaves, such as Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, and Sultan ^utb-ud-Din I-bak, and other 
Turk* Maliks and Amirs, who were Slaves of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, each of them despatched a person of rank to the 
presence of his Court, and solicited from Sultan Mahmud 
letters of manumission, and the investitures of the territories 
of Gh aznin and of Hindustan respectively^. 

He despatched a deed of investiture of the territory of 
Ghaznin and a canopy of state to Sultan Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal- 
duz* ; and, when Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, advanced to 
Ghaznin, he despatched Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, to 
Fii uz-koh, in the year 605 ll.®; and Sultan Mahmud directed 
that a scarlet canopy of state and a deed of investiture of 
the government of the dominion of Hindustan should be 
sent to him. 

Throughout the whole of the territories of Gh ur, Gh aznin, 
and Hindustan, the Kh utbah was read for Sultan Mahmud, 
and the coin was stamped with his name * ; and, as he was 

^ Also with j, as at page 376; and in the same way as Sijistan for Sigistan, 
the one being the Arab mode of writing the word, and the latter the local. 

* This name also is written Baras ; and in some few copies l^adus. Sec 

page 342. 

® All these Slarcs were of Turkish parentage. Mahmud having succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the dominions of his late uncle, the latter’s slaves became 
his slaves also, according to Mu^iammadan law, by succession. It is not to be 
supposed that either Yal-duz [I-yal-duz] or I-bak were then styled Sultans, or 
that our author means it to be so understood. They were styled so ultimately. 
Sec note page 496, and page 502. 

7 Just above he says, “ Yal-duz, 1 -bak, and other Turk Maliks and Amtrsj” 
but all could not have demanded the investitures of Gh aznfn and Hindustan. 
Yal-duz [I-yal-duz] and I-bak sent agents to Sultan Mahmud expressing their 
loyalty, submission, and obedience to him ; and in the whole of the empire the 
Khutbah was read for him and the money stamt>ed with his name and titles. 

* Two copies of the text add here, “ in order that he might assume juris- 
diction over the Qbaznin territories.” 

® See the reign of ](^u{b-ud-Din, I-bak, beginning of next Section. There 
our author contradicts this statement entirely, and says |j[utb-ud-Dtn received 
the investiture in 602 H., and that he went to I^ohor to receive it. 

* These events occurred, as our author here states, in 605 11. ; but Taj-ud- 
Dln, I-yal-duz, appears to have received the investiture of Gh aznfn some time 
previous to this, and it is somewhat strange that he should have continued to 
coin money in the name of the late ruler, Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, after what our author 
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the heir of the kingdom of his father and his uncle, all the 
Maliks and Sultans paid reverence to his dignity, and 
showed the obedience of vassals unto him^ 

When one year of his sovereignty had passed, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, son of Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Din*, Muhammad, advanced from Ghazntn towards Firuz- 
koh, as has been previously recorded \ and Sultan Ghivas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, marched from Ftruz-koh, and put him 
to the rout, and about 5000 Ghuris [in that affair] bit the 
dust. 

After a period of two years and a half, Sultan* *Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Utsuz, son of [’Ala-ud-Din] Husain, who was his 
[Mahmud’s] father’s uncle’s son, proceeded from the country 
of Bamtan into Khw arazm. and sought assistance from 
Sultan Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah, to enable him to 
seize the dominions of Ghur. The Malik-ul-Jibal, Ulugh 
I£h^n-i-Abt-Muhammad*, and Malik Shams-ud-Din. Utsuz, 
the l^ajib, who were two of the greatest of the Turkish 
Maliks of the Khw arazm Sh^bs, with the troops of Marw 
and Balkh, Sarakhs and Rudbar, were nominated to give 
him assistance, and he [’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz] proceeded by 
way of towards Ghur. 

Sultan Ghtyas-ud-Dln. Mahmud, brought out his forces 
from Firuz-koh, and on the limits of Maimand and Far-yab^, 

here states, and even after SuU 3 n Mahmud, the former’s successor, had given 
Tftj-ud-Dtn his freedom with the investiture of much more up to the 

year 610 H., when even Mahmud had been killed in 607 H. But see page 
497, and 500—505 ; and Thomxis : Coins of the PathAn Kings of Delhi, 
page 30. 

* He was heir certainly in name at least ; but the two favourite slaves of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn already possessed the greater portion of their master’s 
dominions, from which Mahmud would have, in all probability, been unable 
to oust them. Mu’izz-ud-Din had, on more than one occasion, expressed a 
desire that these slaves, especially I-yal-duz, should succeed to his dominions. 
See page 500. 

* Styled jpiya-ud-Dtn, the Pearl of Ghur. before he came to the throne 
from which Mahmud deposed him. See page 393, and note •, and page 40& 

* Page 395 * 

» Our author styles him * ‘Sultan,” as well as many others, their 

attaining sovereignty. 

* Referred to in the account of the Khwirazm Sh^hfs. He subsequently 
became the fethcr-ln-law of Rukn-ud-Dtn, son of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm gfraK See page 235. 

7 Also called Fir-ab, Far-aw, Bar-ab, and Bar-yab. This bailie and victory 
of Mahmftd is not mentioned by other authors. Sec also pnges 409 and 414 
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at a place which they call [by the name of] SSlGtah*, a 
battle took place between the two armies. The Almighty 
bestowed the victory upon Sultan Mahmud, and 'Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Utsuz, and the Khw arazm Shahl Maliks, and the 
troops of Kh urasan were overthrown*. 

When four years of Sultan GhiySs-ud-Dln. Mahmud's 
reign had expired, Malik *Ala-ud-Dln, *Ali Shah *, son of. 
Sultan Takish. Khw arazm Shah, sought refuge from his 
brother's [Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khw arazm 
Shah] presence with Sultan Mahmud. On the Khw arazml 
Sultan* becoming aware of this, he despatched distinguished 
personages [as envoys] to Firuz-koh. During the life- 
time of the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, 
a firm compact existed between Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. 
Mahmud*, son of [Ghiya§<ud-Din], Muhammad-i-Sam, and 

• A few copies have Aslurah. 

• See note below, 

* His title was Taj-ird-Dtn, not *Al 5 -ud-Dtn. Sec the account of him, 
page 252-3, He had been a prisoner in Gh uif some few years previously, and 
was known to the Gh urfan Princes. 

* The I, O. L,, MS, No. 19521 and R. A. Soc. MS, both have — ‘•when 
Sul| 9 Ln Takish became aware of it,** Takish had been dead many years. The 
printed text, of course, is the same. 

’ By this statement our author entirely contradicts that made at pages 256 
and 382, and the present statement is certainly one more likely to be correct. 
It tends to confirm what Y 3 Lfa-t and some other works say, and which I shall 
presently refer to. 

Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, Mahmud, after the death of his father, expected that his 
uncle, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, would have placed him, the son, on his late 
father’s throne of Ffruz-koh and the kingdom of Qhur ; instead of which, 
knowing Mahtnud’s love of wine and other sensual pleasures, he bestowed it 
upon the son-in-law of the late Sultan, Malik Ziya-ud-Dtn, the Pearl of Gh urp 
and gave the western districts of the empire to Matimud as his appanage, as 
stated by our author at page 472. On this account Mahmud entertained no 
very good feeling towards his uncle, and he may have entered into communi- 
cation secretly with the Sultan of lUiwarazm, who was naturally hostile to 
Mu’izz-ud-Dfn ; and such an understanding as our author mentions may have 
been entered into at the time Mahmud went on the expedition to Marw, 
mentioned at page 397, when Mu’izz-ud-Din invaded Ehwtrazm. 

I rather expect, however, that our author, who rarely indulges in dates, has 
confused events of this period, as Mahmud, previous to the assassination 
of his tnitle, was not in a position to enter into “a firm compact” with 
Sultin Mohammad, unless secretly. Yafii-t says [and Jami’-ut-Tawartkll 
agrees] that when Mahmiid seized the throne of Qhiur, shortly after his uncle’s 
death, “he gave himself up to drinking and riotous pleasures,^ as was the 
habit of the Amfrs of Ghwr> and attended to singing and jollity, whilst he 
neglected the affairs of th.e kingdom, and could not endure the fatigues of war. 
His great and nubicb, perceiving his weakness of character, began to 
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Muhammad-i-Takish^> Khwarazm that friendship 

and concord should exi^t between them, and that the 

^ SultSLn ’AlS-ud-Dtn, Muliammadf s6n of Takiali* Before he sacoeeded 
his father, his title was ^u];b-ud-Din; See note \ page 253. 


grow disaffected ; and ’Jzz-ud-Dln, ^usain, son of Shar-mfl, the WSlt of 
llirat, who was the greatest prop of the fihUdSn empire, took precedence of 
all the other chiefs in tendering all^[iance to the Sultan of ShwSiazm, and 
despatched agents repeatedly soliciting that' the Snlj^fin would annex Hii&t. 
Although that monarch had other important matters to attend to, still, fearing 
lest a portion of the Gh urfan dominions, such as Balkh and districts around, 
might offer allegiance to the ruler of ¥^iiii-Shitaf and that that city might fall 
into his hands, he determined to move towards Balkh-” 

‘*The Walt of that part, styled *Im&d-‘ud;Dtn, the chief of the N2m!2a 
[Bamian] Amirs [called by our author, at page 26o^*Imad-ud-Dtn,*Umr,Ftw2rf], 
at first was most warm in his professions of loyalty and fidelity, and Balkh 
was made -over to the Sul|^, who continued the government, as heretofore, in 
the Walt’s hands* ; but, being afterwards detected in acts of treachery, and an 
intercepted letter having been placed in his hands, he threw himself at the 
Sultan’s feet. His life was spared, but he was sent away to EhwSrazm, after 
being allowed to take what treasure and other valuables he desired with him. 
His son [name not given] was also removed from the ch^ige of the fortress of 
Tirmid, and that impKjrtant post was made oyer to the guardianship of Sultan 
’Usman ofSamrVand.” 

The Tarfkh-i-Alft-differs considerably on these matters. It is stated therein, 
that, on the death of Sul(iui Mu’izz-ud-Dtn becoming known toSul$2n Muham- 
mad, he assembled a large army for the purpose of attacking Balkb» then held 
by the officers and troops of Malik ’Ala*ud>£ltn, Muhammad, son of the late 
Suljan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, of Bamtan and TukbiristiUi, and invested that 
stronghold. At this crisis, Malik *A 15 -ud-Dtn, Muhammad, had led an army 
against Taj-ud-DIn, I-yal-duz, ruler of fikazntn. On this account Sul|bi 
fihiya§-ud-Dfn, Mahmud, who had intended to march his forces against Hiiftt, 
to reduce ’Izz-ud-Dtn, ^usaia, son of Ekar-mtl, to obedience, paused in order 
to see what the upshot of the other two affairs would be. 

Taj-ud-Dtn, ’All Shah [Sultan Muhammad’s brother, who subsequently 
took refuge with Mahmud], who commanded the forces investi ng Balkh, being 
unable to take it, Sul|an Muhammad proceeded thither in person, and sum- 
moned the governor to submit. All was of no avail, and the Suljftn deter- 
mined to proceed without further loss of time to Hirftt, when news reached 
him that Malik ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, and his brother, Jalal-ud-Dtn, ’All, 
had been defeated by Tij-ud-Dtn, I-yal-duz, taken prisoners, and thrown into 
confinement. TTiis happened, according to Fafih*^, m 605 H. On tliis, 
Tmld-ud-Din [*Umr], Governor of Bal|^ hbpeless of succoi^, sundered 
the place. He was treated with honour and kindness, and continued in charge 
of Balkh, as before. After this, Sul^ Muhammad advanced to BSkhurz, 
got possession of that place, then proceeded to Tirmid, and obtained possessiem 
of that stronghold likewise, and then he retfimed to Rhwarazm. 

This latter statement is incorirect. The Sultan proceeded to Hiiit 
returning to ShwHrazm, os will be presently stated. 

The Ghurfgn Amfrs and Chiefs, who were in .accord with Amfr Mahmud, 
were prepaiing forces, says Yafa-t, to attack Sultan Mu[iaminad s forces then 
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enemy of one should be the enemy of the other ; and, on 
this occasion, Sultan Muhammad, Khw Srazm Shah, sent 

before BalUi ; but the Sul|Sn’s troops made a swoop upon them, like a falcon 
on a covey of partridges, and routed and dbpersed them before they had had 
time to complete their preparations. This must have been the affair called a 
victory of Mahmud’s by our author. The territory of Balkh was now entrusted 
to the charge of Badr-ud-Din, Ja’ligh PI with a strong force to support him ; 
and, after having disposed of the affairs of Bal]ch> the Sul| 9 Ui proceeded by way 
of Juzarw2n [or Guzarw 3 .n] to Hir&t, which he entered in the middle of Jamftdt- 
ul-Awwal, 605 H., to the great joy of its people. [Y 2 Lfa-t is, as well as other 
writers, somewhat confused as to the dates here, and says this took place in 607 
H., and so it is stated in note page 257-258, taken from that work ; but it is 
evidently an error for 605 H., as it was only in the third month of 607 H. — 
some say in 606 H. — that the Sull&n first defeated the forces of ^fariL-ShitA 
under B&ntko of and a month <ifter Matanud Qhuii’s deaths ^ he died 

in $afar 607 H., as our author and some others say, and not in 609 H.] 

Rulers and chieftains from the adjacent parts now hastened to tender sub* 
mission and all^^iapce to the Sultan, and to present themselves ; and among 
these was the Malik of Sijist 3 ,n [Yamtn-ud-Din, BahriUn Shah ?], who was 
received with great honour. Tzz-ud-Dtn, IQlusain, son of Ehar-mil, was con- 
tinued in the government of Hirat and its dependencies, as previously related ; 
and the Sultan, having disposed of these matters, despatched several eccle- 
siastics of the Kiramt sect [Yafa-t says in 606 H.] with proposals to Amtr 
Mal^ud, ruler qf Ftruz-koh and GJtiur. Mahmud accepted those proposals, 
which were, that he should acknowledge the suzerainty of Sultan Muhammad. 
He despatched valuable presents to the Sultan from the hoards accumulated by 
his ancestors and his uncle, and, among other rarities, a white eltphant. [A 
white elephant is said to have been captured in the battle in which Jai Chandra, 
Rajah of ^pnnauj, was defeated by Mu’izz-ud-Dtn. See page 470.] Amtr 
Mahmhd was named Nayab or Deputy of the Sultan, for whom he read the 
Shutbah, and stamped the coin with his name. This must be the treaty our 
author refers to, but he has confused the events. This acknowledgment of the 
superiority of the Sultan is evidently what T 9 j.ud-Dtn, I-yal-dQz, took um- 
brage at, as mentioned in Alft, in note 7 , page 433, when he set at liberty 
JalM-ud-Dtn, ’All, of Kmfen, who, in 605 H., along with his brother, was 
taken prisoner in a battle against him [I-yal-duz], and sent him back to recover 
the throne of Bamfan, which probably was early in 606 H. 

Sultiui Mubammad, leaving 'Izz-ud-Dtn, ^usain, son of Shar-mtl, as 
Wkit of Hirat, returned to SjhwSlrazm, and subsequently entered on the 
campaign against Gur Khan of Ig^krS-Khitl. Tzz-ud-Dtn, ^usain, son of 
Shar-mtl, hearing the report of the Sultan having been killed or taken cap- 
tive in the second engagement with Ghr Kh*n*« troops [see page 258, and last 
para, of note *], began to pave the way to make his peace with his former 
sovereign, and he again read the Shutbah for the ruler of Qhur, and substituted 
his name on the coin. This must refer to Mahmud, as his young son, three 
months after his father’s death, was taken away to Shwihazm, and ’Al2-ud- 
Dtn, Utsuz, had been set up by the Ehwkrazmt Sullen as ruler of dtOr ; and, 
such being the case, Mabmhd could not have been assassinated in $afar, bofj h., 
for this reason, that these events took place in the latter part of that year, or 
even in 608 h. ; but if $afar, 607 H., is correct, then MabmQd was dead 'c$9e 
menih before the first battle between the Sulf in and Bantko of 

*]zz-ud-Dtn, l;^usain, son of EJ|ar-mtl, finding almost immediately after that 
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Mahmud a copy of that treaty, with a request, saying, As 
'All Shah is the enemy of my dominion, it is necessary 
that he should be seized." In compliance with the terms 
of that compact, Suljtan Mahmud seized 'Alt Shah, and 
imprisoned him in the ]Ka$r, which they call the Baz* 
Kushh-i-Sult^, at Flruz-koh. 

That ]^$r* is an edifice the like of which is not to be 
found in any coun'.ry or in any capital — ^a l^a^r in height 
and area, and with buttresses, balconies, and turrets, and of 

the Sultan was safe, to get himself out of this scrai>e, sent a requisition to the 
Shwarazmt nobles located in Eastern ShurSsan for aid against the 
who, on account of ’Izz-ud-Dfn, J^usain’s perfidy, were marching against him. 
This evidently is the matter referred to by our author at page 503, where he 
says I-yal-duz aided Maf^mud against *lzz-ud-Dtn, ^usain, son of 23 iar-mtl, 
but distorts the facts to suit his own purposes and inclinations, about the Sul^in 
of Kh warazm flying before the forces of fihur and Ghazntn;’’ and what 
Alfi refers to, namely, that Amtr Isma’fl, Mahmud’s general, sent against 
'Izz-ud-Din, was defeated and taken prisoner, and the remnant of his army 
returned to Ftruz-koh. See note page 504. 

With the aid of the Khwarazmt nobles of Shnrasan the Qhurts were over- 
thrown, and this affair broke their power entirely, and their party dispersed ; 
and ’Izz-ud-Dfn, ]^usain, was also seized and put to death, as related at i>age 
258, last para. , note K 

The ^iabib-us-Siyar states that Su]|an Muhammad demanded that Mahmud, 
Gh urff should seize the former’s brother, Taj-ud-Dtn, 'Alt &b^h, and send 
him back in conformity with the terms of treaty previously existing ‘‘between 
himself and the /aU Sulpln, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn” [see note®, page 481], but says 
nothing about a previous treaty between him and Mahmud. This event, our 
author says, happened in the fourth year of Mahmud’s reign, which, by his 
own account, would be towards the close of 606 H. The treaty thus referretl 
to is doubtless the treaty mentioned by Fasih-i and others, which took place 
between Sultan Muhammad and Sultw Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, after the latter’s 
disastrous campaign against Sliwsurazm. 

I have burthened the \ext with this lengthy note in order to show what dis- 
crepancy exists with regard to the events in the history of the Qhuris about this 
time, and to show the , impossibility of the correctness of the dates given by 
several authors. YSfarf and Fa^ih-t and several others [see note •, page 407] 
also say that Mahmud was assassinated in 609 H., and the Mir’at-i-Jah 5 n- 
NUma confirms it. It is also certain, from our author’s statements, as well as 
from the statements of others, that Mahmud was assassinated in the same year 
as Taj-ud-Dtn, ’Alt Sliah was ; and that event, even our author say^ happened 
in 609 H. See also page 253. 

It is moreover proved beyond a doubt, that, soon after the decease of Sul^Sn 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, the Ghurfen rulets became mere vassals of the Khwarazm! 
sovereigns, who, at last, annexed the whole of their extensive territory as far 
as the Indus, or even to the Jihlam. 

® The word [yf], which is doubtless correct, signifies a mound, the 
spur of a mountain or hill, high ground. Some of the more modem copies 
have abaz [>!*], and some leave out the word altogether. 

• The signification of Kiiahh and has been given in note Vat page 331 
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such configuration as n6 geometrician hath made manifest. 
Over that ^a$r are placed five pinnacles inlaid with gold, 
each of them three ells and a little over in height, and in 
breadth two ells ; and also two gold humae*, each of about 
the size of a large camel. Those golden pinnacles and 
those Aumds, the Sultan-i-Ghazl. Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhmnmad, 
after the capture of Ajmtr*, had sent in token of service, 
and as valuable presents, to [his brother] Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-D!n, Muhammad-i-Sam, with many other articles of 
rarity, such as a ring of gold, with a chain of gold attached, 
the dimension of which was five ells by five ells, and two 
great Jbos [kettle-drums] of gold, which were carried on 
carriages. Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din directed that the ring 
and chain, and those kharb&zah * [kettle-drums], should be 
suspended before the portico of the Jami' Masjid at Firuz- 
koh; and, when the Jami’ Masjid was destroyed by a flood, 
the ring, chain, and those kharbuzah [kettle-drums], the 
Sultan sent to the city of Hirat, so that after the Jami’ 
Masjid of that city had been destroyed by fire, they rebuilt 
it by means of those gifts*. 

Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of [Gh iyas-ud- Din], 
Muhnmmad-i-Sam, was a sovereign very great, beneficent, 

7 A fabulous bird peculiar to the East. It is considered to be a bird of 
happy omen, and that every head it overshadows will, in time, wear a crown. 
See also G. P. R. James's Attila, chap. vi. 

* The word used is signifying small turrets in the wall, and also some- 
times used for battlements, cornices, pinnacles. See. The last is the most 
probable meaning here, or possibly small open domes, such as we see in some 
old Hindu buildings. 

• The text here again is very defective in all but the three oldest copies. 

Some of the more modem copies have ‘‘one and state that the ring was 

** five ells Sy five ells^'' and instead of Khar buzah have jaztrah, which signifies an 
island. The same word occurs in Firifihtah — the original text 1 mean — who says 
two were presented to l^uib-ud-Dfn by the ruler of Ajmtr, which Dow, veiy 
coriectly, translates ** izvo snelons of gold^*^ without apparently knowing what 
they were ; but Briggs, by way of improving on Dow, turns them into 
tents of gold tissue^'* 1 1 See his translation, vol. l, p. 194-5- The word 

or •ytj^ which signifies a musk melon, suggests the shape of these drums. 

1 I do not find any notice of this fire in other works, not even in Fa?ib-t 
which generally contains minute particulars of every eVent occurring at HirSt, 
as the author was a native of that city. RaUfat-u 9 -$afa merely mentions that 
Ma]^mud finished the Masjid of Hir&t which had been left unfinished at his 
father’s death, and this statement is confirmed by the Shul&sat-ul-Akllb&r and 
some other histories. I do not find any account of a flood. Amtr ’Alt S&cr* 
the edebrated Wa^r of SuURn ^usain, Bahadur Sl^n, subsequently rebuilt 
this masjid in 905 H-» just a year before his death. 
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huinanCf munificent^ and just. ^Vhen he ascended the 
throne he opened the door of the treasury of his father. 
That treasuiy remained untouched as before, and Suljan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn had not appropriated any portion of it ; 
and they have related, that of pure gold there were four 
hundred camel loads, which are eight hundred chests — but 
God knows best — and rich garments, vessels, pearls, and 
jewels in proportion, t^jether with other valuable property 
of eveiy de^ription, the whole of which he disposed of. 

During his reign gold, apparel, perfumed leather*, and 
other things, through his munificence and his presents, 
became very cheap. He also purchased a number of 
Turkish slaves, and greatly valued them all, and raised 
them to competence and wealth : and his presents, gifts, 
and donations were constantly reaching people, until one 
day, during the second year of his sovereignty, the son of 
his aunt, the sister’s son of the Sultans IGhivas-ud-Din. 
Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad], Malik Taj- 
ud-Dtn, died *, and no heir survived him, and his effects 
and treasures, consisting of ready money, gold and silver 
vessels, a vast quantity of wealth, were brought to the 
presence of Sultan Mahmud. He commanded that a 
banquet and festal entertainment should be arranged 
beneath [the walls] of the Kushk. which is situated in the 
middle of [the city of] Ftruz-koh*. 

He spread the carpet of pleasure, and directed that 
festivity and gaiety should be the order of the day ; and, 
from the time of meridian prayer to the period of evening 
prayer, the whole of that money, consisting of dar/tams 
and dindrs, contained in leatheril bags and in scrips, was 
poured out of the windows of the ]^a$r. As it was a 

* Perfumed leather must have been extremely valuable in those days. 

* Malik Tij-ud-Dfn; ‘ Zangf, son of Sulpin Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, 

sovereign of B&mfan He was taken prisoner in battle with 

a body of Shw&razmt troops in the vicinity of Marw-ar-Rud, at a time when 
peace existed between the Sultiui of ShwSrazm and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn,.of 
Q2|kznfn, and sent to Shwlrazm with other chiefs taken at the same time, and 
their heads were struck off. See page 425, and page 481, note 

^ The text varies here again. The oldest copies are plainly written as above ; 
but, according to some, the sentence may be read : ** in the Ijpi^r of Nar Kufihh 
which is [situated] in the midst of [the city of] Ftruz-koh,*’ and, according to 
others, merely in the 9 ^r which is [situated] in &c. It is quite a different 
place to the J^a^rof Baz KilAk. The Europeanized kiosk is derived from this 
latter word. 
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public banquet and a lai^ess to both high and low, great 
and small, every description of the different classes of the 
people of the city of Flruz-koh were arriving in crowds at 
the foot of the Kushk. and kept themselves under the 
Sultan’s observation. To each class of persons he was 
giving a liberal share of dishes, long-necked flasks, lamps, 
ewers, cups, platters, bowls, goblets, and other vessels of 
different descriptions, all of gold and of silver, and, among 
other presents, above a thousand slaves of his own, both 
male and female, which he repurchased again from their 
[new] owners. The whole city, from those largesses, 
became [so to speak] filled with gold. 

Sultan Mahmud was a overeign of very great good quali- 
ties, and his alms, donations, and honorary robes, to a large 
amount, were received by all classes of the people ; but, as 
the decree of fate had [now] come, the motives of its advent 
began to appear. Having, at the request of Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khw arazm Sh ah, seized the latter’s brother, ’Alt Sh ah, 
and imprisoned him, ’Alt Sh ah’s servants, followers, and 
dependents, consisting of ’Irahts, Kh urasants. Kh warazmis. 
and Turks, in great numbers, together with his mother, his 
son, and his women, along with him, the whole of them 
agreed together with one accord, and several times, by means 
of each of the most notable among them, sent messages, 
secretly, to Sultan Mahmud, saying : “ The reliance we 
have in the Sultan is, that as we have all come and sought 
refuge with his Highness, in the service of our master, ’Alt 
Shah, and have thrown ourselves under the shadow of the 
Sultan’s power and protection, it behoveth he should not 
deliver us up into the hands of the enemy, for to seize and 
make captive of those who have sought one’s protection will 
not turn out fortunate, otherwise we will make sacrifice of 
ourselves, and let it not be that the Sult^ should be in 
dread of his life from us.” 

As the decree of destiny had gone forth, this communi- 
cation, which they continued to represent to the Sultan, 
was without any effect whatever, and a party of ’Alt gh^h’s 
dependents used, at night, to ascend to the summit of the 
hill, called Koh-i-Azad, which was facing the Ka$r, and 
the sleeping apartment of Sultan Mahmud, and there they 
sat concealed, and examined the ]^a$r and noticed the 
Sultan’s sleeping apartment, and ma^rked the way to the 
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place. All this they had done, until on the night of 
Tuesday, the 7th of the month of ! 5 afar, in the year 607 H.*, 
four individuals of the party referred to climbed up on the 
roof of the Sultan's l^a^r, and assassinated him, and got 
away again by the same road as they had got up. They then 
crossed the river of Flruz-koh*, which flows in front of the 
']l^a$r, and also climbed to the top of that high hill [the 
Koh-i-Azad], and cried out with a loud voice : “ O foes of 
our Malik I we have killed the Suljtan : arise, and search 
for your Malik ^ ! ” When the day broke, the whole city 
became agitated ; and they buried the Suljtan in the ^a^r 
itself, and subsequently the body was removed to Hirat, 
and Anally interred in the Gazar-gah * [catacombs] of Hirat. 

The eldest son of the Sultan, namely Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, 
was raised to the throne. 

* There is considerable discrepancy among authors respecting the year of 
Ma^pnud’s assassination. Y^a-i, Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh^ Fai^ib-t, Alft, Lubb-ut- 
Tawartkhf Guzidah, Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa [which says ** after reigning nearly 
eight years”! and some others say it happened in 609 11., while Jahan-Ara, 
Raufat-u9'$afa, Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh» and a few others agree with our 
author’s statement here as to the year 607 H. The former says it took place on the 
7th of $afar, whilst the latter, Rauf at-u9-$afa, and some others say, on the 3rd 
of $afar. ^abib-us-Siyar, on the other hand, affirms that it happened in 606 H., 
ShulIsal-ul-Akhbar, 607 H., and the Tart]^-f-Ibrahimt, that it happened on 
the 3rd Safar, 597, but this must mean the year of the Rilt^lat [death of 
Mu^mmad], not the Hijrah [Flight], between which two eras a period of 
about eleven years intervenes ; and 597 of the former is about equal to 608 of the 
latter. There is no doubt but that Mahmud was assassinated in the same year 
in which Ffruz-koh was taken by the Khwarazrats, and Taj-ud-Dfn, ’Alt Sl^» 
put to death ; and this last event our author himself states, at page 253, took 
place in 609 H. The words ^ and ^ without the diacritical points, may 
be easily mistaken by a copyist. See note page 410. 

* A feeder of the Hart Rud probably, if not the main stream, which rises in 
Ghu r. 

7 It is not certain who killed Mahmud; and authors are at variance on this 
point. Rau;Fat-u9-$afa agrees with our author, but merely copies his state- 
ments. ^abtb-us-Siyar of course agrees with Rau^t-u9-$ala. YSfa-t, Fa^ih-t, 
TartUi-i-lbrahtmt, and a few others, state that he was found dead on the roof 
of bis palace, and that his slayer was not known, and Jali^-ArS, and Mun- 
takhab-ut-Tawarfkh, agree with our author. Another writer says ’Alt Sh^ 
slew him with his own hand. 

* Sometimes written GSlzar-gah as above, and also Gazar-^h. It signifies 
the place of caves or hollows, a grave yard, catacombs. There is one at 
ShtrSz in which the Poet Sa’dt was buried, and the one near Himt in which 
the venerated SJxwajah ’Abd-ullah, An^iirt, was buried. The meaning of 
gazar is certainly a bleacher or washer, and gdh a place, but the above term 
does not refer to any ** bleaching ground,” as a modem writer terms it, except 
that it is the bleaching ground for dead men’s bones. 
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XX. SULTAN BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, son of OHIV As.it n.nfx- 
MA^MOD, son of GHIVAS-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
baiiA-ud-dIn, sAm, shansab!. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, son of Sultan Ma^imud [at 
this time] was about fourteen years of age, and his brother, 
Malik Shams-ud-D!n. Muhammad, about ten. Their 
mother was the daughter of Malik Taj-ud-Din, of Timran ; 
and in the haram likewise were two daughters by this 
Malikah. 

When Sukan Mahmud was martyred, the next morning, 
all the Amirs of Gh ur and the Turk Amirs assembled 
together, and raised Baha-ud-Din, Sam, to the throne of 
Ftruz-koh; and the Malikah-i-Mu’izztah*, who was the 
mother of Baha-ud-Din, and the other children of Ghiyag- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, incited the Turkish slaves ‘ to slay the 
competitors for the sovereignty*. Of that party one was 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, the son of 
Malik ’Ala -ud- Din, Muhammad -i-Abi-’Ali, and they 
martyred him, as has been previously recorded.* Malik 
]|^utb-ud-Din, Timrani, was imprisoned, as was Malik 
Shihab-ud-Din. ’Ali, Madini, likewise, who was the; son of 
the uncle of the Sultans [Gh'iyag-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din] ; and the Ghuri'and Turk Amirs, in concert, stood 
around the throne with girded loins. 

The followers of ’Ali Shah, after five days, when they 
found the city had become tranquil, and that ’Ali Shah 
still remained in durance, contrived to get up another 
tumult. They placed a number of men in chests, and 
pretended that they were going to bring treasure * into the 
city from without, such was the plan they chose to enable 
them to enter the city and create another disturbance ; but, 
unexpectedly, one among them who had conceived the idea 
of this wicked action came and gave information about 

* Her title, not her name. 

* In some of the more modem copies this is reversed, and they have ** the 
Turkish slaves incited her,” &c. 

» Several Princes of the family who were supposed likely to cause trouble, 
and interfere with this arrangement, were put to death by his supporters. 

* See pages 394, and 396. At page 399 this is differently related. 

^ Other writers say, ** cases of merchandize;” and that forty-five persons 
were made to come out of these chests, and were; at once, put to the sword. 
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it. The chests were seized at the g^ate of the city, and 
about eighty men came out of the chests, of whom three 
were of those who had killed Sul(an Mahmud*. All three 
were made a public example of and put to death, two 
others were cast headlong from the hill [of Azad] and 
seventy-five were thrown at the feet of the elephants and 
killed, amid the clamours and reprobation of the crowd. 

Subsequent to this, Malik Husam-ud-D!n, Muhammad- 
i-Abi-’Ali, Jahan ]^ahlawan, from Fiwar and Kal-yun 
presented himself [at the court] ; and, when three months 
of the sovereignty of Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, had passed 
away, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz [son of ’Ala-ud-Dtn], 
J^usain [Jahan-soz], who was in attendance on Sultan 
Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah, solicited aid from that 
monarch to enable him to possess himself of the dominions 
of Qhur. Malik Kha n [governor] of Hirat, who at the 
commencement bf the reign of the Khw arazmi Sultan bore 
the title of Amir-i-Hajib, and who was an ’Ajami Turk * 
of great intrepidity, and the slayer of Muhammad-i- 
Kha.r -nak ^ was nominated to proceed from I^urasan to 
render assistance to ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, son of [’AlS.-ud- 
Din], Husain. 

Malik Kha n, with the forces of ]^urasan, set out 
accordingly to assist Sultan* ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain, 
in possessing himself of Firuz-koh. When they arrived in 
the vicinity of Firuz-koh, the Maliks and Amirs of Gh ur 
took Counsel together, and came to the conclusion * that it 
was advisable to release Malik ’Ali Shah from confine- 

* If it was so well known that ’Alt Sha h’s followers had done the deed, it 
seems strange that they should have been allowed even to approach the gate, 
and that they should have come near the place and thus thrust their heads 
into danger. 

• That is a Turk bom in 'Ajam. This personage is mentioned in a number 

of places. He is the chief who joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, Khwarazmt, in after 
years, with 50^000 men, was present iii the battle of Barwan, and was the 
unfortuiuite cause of Saif-ud Dtn, Ic^rdV’s desertion. Our author styles him 
Malllt Stiln, Amtn-i-^ajib, at page 287, but more correctly, Amtr-i-^ljlb, 
at pages 415, 416^ and the last Section on the invasion of the Mu^ials. His 
correct appears to be Malik Skin, entitled Amtn-ul-Mulk, the Amtr-i- 

Ma jtK See notes to pages 287-291. The jami'-ut-Tawartkh styles him 
“Amin Malik of Hirat.” 

f See note*, page 287, at»d note*, page 471. 

• Subsequently perhaps styled Sultan, after he had been set up as a vassal 
of the Skwarazmts, but Malik is more correct. 

* Some copies are much more curt with the follotving passage. 

Dd 
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ment, and treat him with great honour and reverence, 
so that, on his account, some of the Kh urasant forces 
might evince an inclination towards that Prince, and, as 
he was also the adversary of his brother [Sultan iMu- 
^ammad, Khwarazm ^ah], he might, in concert with this 
SK>vereigntj% oppose in battle the forces of Khu rasan. 
Malik ’Alt Shah they accordingly set at liberty, and they 
appointed Amirs to the [defence of] different sides around 
the city *. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, .son of ’Alt, son of ’Abt- 
’Ali, and Amtr ’U§man-i-Khar-fasJi*, and other Amirs, with 
troops, were appointed to occupy the summit of the Koh- 
i-Maidan, and Amir ’ U sman-i-Maraghani. who was the 
Sar-i-Jandar [the Chief Armour-Bearer], with a body of 
forces, was named to occupy the upper part of the Koh-i- 
Azad*. Other Amirs, such as Muhammad -i-’Abd-ullah, 
andGhuri, Shalmati. and 'Umr, Shalmati were nominated 
to the Zar-Margh gate * ; and on a Thursday, during the 
whole day, round about the city and on the hills constant 
fighting went on. On a Friday, in the middle of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 607 H.*, the city [of 

* After strengthening the defences as well as they were able. 

> This is evidently a nickname or byname [like Xh ar-milf Elxar>nak, &€.] 
of no very complimentary nature — Ass-like. ** Fash ** has, however, other 
significations, which see. Two good copies have and respectively, 

but no doubt is intended. 

• This was the hill the followers of ’Alt Shah used to climb to reconnoitre 
the palace bf Sultan Mahmud. 

< Some copies have ** Salmanf ” and Sulxman,” but the above is correct. 

• Some few copies of the text, the best Paris copy included, name it the 
TarSl’tn gate. It is possible a gate might subsequently have been so named in 
remembrance of the victory over Pithora Rae, but the other best and oldest 
copies are as above. 

* Sultiin Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, having delivered Hixilt from 
Tzz-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of Khar-mfi, did not interfere in any way with 
Sultan Mahmud, Ghurf. who had previously acknowledged his suzerainty, 
as already stated in note *, para lo, page 402. While, however, SulS^n 
Muhammad was engaged in a campaign beyond the Jfhun, his brother, 
TSj-ud-Din, ’Alt Shah, having become dissatisfied with his brother, the 
Suljt&n, left his dominions and sought the Court of Mahmud, who received 
him honourably and with distinction, and supplied all his requirements. 
After some time had passed ’All Shah [and some of his adherents probably], 
managed to effect an entrance, secretly, into the Saiae-i-Haram [private 
apartments] in the middle of the day, where he found Mahmud asleep on the 
tluone, and slew him, and no one knew who had done the deed. It however 
became noised abroad, that Taj-ud-Dtn, ’Alt Shah, had conspired against 
him, in order to obtain the throne of GJi ur for himself. 
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FlnJz-koh] was taken [by the Khwarazmt forces], and the 
dominion of the family of [Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muhammad, 
son of Baha-ud -Din, Sam, passed away. 

I have already pointed out [note page 407] wliat discrepancy exists 
between authors as to the year of Mal^m&d’s assassination, and that, in all 
probability, 609 H. is the correct date^ and not 607 u. Our author himself 
says, in his account of TSj-ud-Dln, 'Alt Shah [page 253], that he was put to 
death in 609 H. and every copy of the text available agrees, and Yftfa-t, and 
Fa$il^-t, and Jftmi*-ut-TawariUi confirm it ; and, from the various accounts 
of these events, it is beyond a doubt, that both Mahmtid and TSj-ud-Dtn, 
’Alt Sl^h, were put to death in the same year, probably within a few months 
of each other, and before *Ala-ud*Dtn, Utsuz, ascended the throne, subject to 
the Kbwarazmts. 

Our author here says it happened in the fourth year of Mahmud’s reign, 
and, as he ascended the throne about the middle of 602 if., this would make 
it before the middle of the year 606 H. ; and, in this case, the date given by 
most authors for the battle between Sul|&n Muhammad, Shwarazm Shah, 
and B&niko of Taraz, namely Kabi’-ul-Awwal 607 H., cannot be correct, as 
it is certain that the Sultan entered Hint, after Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
Khar.mti. had 1 >een put to death, in Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 607 H., throe months 
after the date of Mahmud’s assassination given by our author and several others. 
See note pages 260-261. 

Fafih-t distinctly states, that, after Mahmud had been killed in 609 H., as no 
one remained of the descendants of the Sultans of Gh ur worthy of the wand 
of sovereignty, the chief personages of FirCiz-koh concerted together [our 
author’s own statement above tends to confirm this, although probably he did 
not like to acknowledge that the Gh urfen Amfrs had set up a Kh warazmt as 
ruler], and raised Taj-ud-Dtn, ’Alt Shah, to the throne. They then despatched 
an emissary to the presence of Sultan Muhammad, to represent to him the facts 
of the case, and to solicit him to confirm ’Alt Shah in the sovereignty. The 
Sul|an [seemingly] acceded to their request, and despatched Muhammad-i- 
Bafihtr [one of his chamberlains] with a robe of honour for ’Alt Shah. After 
M uhammad-bBashtr arrived and began to congratulate ’Alt Shah with the 
usual ceremonies, ’Alt Shah proceeded towards an inner apartment and com- 
menced arraying himself in the robe, when Muhmnmad-i-Baabk drew his 
sword, and with one blow struck off his head ; and congratulation was turned 
into condolement. 

After this event no other could be found capable of the sovereignty, and 
FtrGz-koh and Gh dry and parts adjacent, were left in the possession of the 
Khwarazmt Sultin. 

Habtb-us-Siyar says that Khwarazm unable to secure his brother’s 

person, advanced upon Qhilr with a numerous army. The Ghlirtan nobles 
released ’Alt Shah to create a diversion, but it was of no avail, and FtrQz-koh 
was taken in 607 h. Rau^at-ii?-$aia states, that, after two or three days 
fighting ip the hills and around the city, it was taken, as our author mentions, 
in the middle of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 607 H., and in this Jahan-Ara, Muntakh^b- 
ut-Tawartkhf and others agree, the latter giving the 1 $th of that month as the 
exact date, which was just three months and seven days after the death of 
MabmOd, if he died in that year. 

The statement of Yftfa-t b different from those of other authors, who probably 
copied from our author’s work, but as the former work gives far more details 

D d 2 
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The Amirs, who had been despatched to occupy the 
hill-tops around, all escaped in safety, and ’AH Shah, and 
Malik ]^usam-ud-D!n, Muhammad-i-Abt-’Alt ' of Kal-yun, 
went out by the gate of the Reg Pul of Bust *, and each and 
every one of them betook himself to some part or other. 
Malik Husam-ud-Din betook himself to Kal-yun, and 
’Alt Shah set out towards Ghaznin. Sultan A’la-ud-Dtn, 
Utsuz, was placed on the throne, and Malik Kha n of Hirat 
returned thither. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, with his brother [Malik 
Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad], his sisters, and his mother, 
together with the treasure then ready at hand, and their 
aunt the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Gh iyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad- i-Sam, who was betrothed to Malik 
’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, and the whole, with the bier of 
Sultan Gliiya§-ud-D!n, Mahmud, were conducted towards 
Khu rasan. The bier of Sultan Mahmud was deposited in 
the Gazar-gah [catacombs] of Hirat. The dependents, the 
married and the younger ladies of the family, and their 
property were removed to Khwarazm ; and, up to the time 
of the troubles caused by the irruption of the infidels of 
Chtn. they continued in Khwarazm. and were treated with 
esteem and honour. 

Chroniclers have related in this wise, that, when the 
Mughal troubles arose, the mother of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khw arazm Shah, had those two Princes [Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Sam, and Malik Shams-ud-Dtn. Muhammad] drowned in 
the Jihun of Khwarazm • — the Almighty have mercy upon 
them and forgive them ! 

Two daughters of Sul$ln GhiySs-ud-Din. Mahmud, up 
to the date of the composition of this History [are still 
living] — one is at Bukhtra. and the other is at Bal kh. 

respecdag the Slr«^hazmts than any other writer with whom I am acquainted, 
its statement, taken in consideration of what our author mentions, appears 
worthy of credit. Jahkn-AiS, another good authority, states that it was ’AUl- 
nd-Dfai, Utsuz, with an army sent along with him by Khwarazm who 

invested FtrGz*koh, and took the city in the yesur and date above-mentioned, 
when BaUl-ud-Din, Skm, and his brotherwere sent away to Khwarazm and met 
the fiue mentioned by our author, at the time of the irruption of the MaghaU. 

7 Styled Jahan Pahlawan at page 409. 

a 'The “sand” or “gravel gate” leading to Bust. The text is very 
defective here, in nearly every copy. 

• See page 280 
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married to the Malik-zadah of Balkh. the son of Al-mSs, 
the ^ajib. 


XXL SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, UTSUZ, SON OF SULTAN ’ALA- 
UD-DiN, AL-^USAIN, JAHAN-SOZ, 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz*, was the son of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud>Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, and was left by his father [at 
his death] very young in years ; and he had grown up in 
the service of the two Sultans, Ghivas-ud-Din. and MU’izz- 
ud-Dtn, but served the greater portion of his service at the 
court of Ghaznin with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

The chronicler relates after this manner, that, upon one 
occasion, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dtn was attacked by the 
cholic, to such degree that people had given up all hope 
of his recovery. The Amirs of Gh ur agreed together, in 
secret, on this matter, that, if the Sultan should unfortu- 
nately die, they would raise Sultan* ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, to 
the throne of Ghaznin. Almighty God sent the draught 
of health from that dispensary, whence “ indeed, when 1 am 
sick He liealeth me*" to Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, and he 
recovered. 

Certain informers^ made the Sultan acquainted with 
this circumstance, and this compact ; and he commanded 
that it was necessary that ’Ala-ud-Din should be removed 
from the court of Gh aznin .lest, through the wrath of 
humanity, odium might chance to touch him. 'Ala-ud-Din 
proceeded to the court of Bamian to his uncle’s sons ; and 
[at that time] the throne of BiuniSin had passed to Sultan 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam *, son of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. son of 
Malik F alchr -ud-Din. Mas’ud. After he [Utsuz] had pro- 

1 9 abtb-tts-Siyar, and some others likewise agree with our author, and say 
that ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz, was set up by Khwarasm g^h after the dethrone- 
ment of Bahft-ud-Dtn, Sam ; and that ’Alt Sbflh fled to (xhazntn after the 
capture of Ftruz-koh. The reason why this IQtwtouunt, or rather Turkish 
name, was given to *Ala-ud-Din is mentioned at page 238* He was, no 
doubt, set aside by Abn-U* Ahb 5 s»i« Sh iy who slew Utsuz’s brother, Saif-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad, for killing his brother. War-mesh, otherwise he was the 
next heir to the throne after his brother SultUn Saif-ud-Dtn, Muhammad/ 

* Not Sul^&n at that time, for he had not then come to the throne. 

* ly^ur^&n : chap. 26, verse 80. 

^ It appears that all rulers had these news-givers or informers in their employ. 

* See page 428 for the account of him. 
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cceded thither, they treated him with reverence, and the 
district of Nae* of Bamtan was assigned to his charge. 

After some time his [Utsuz’s] daughter was given [in 
marriage] to his [Sulj^n, Baha-ud- Din’s] eldest son, Malik 
‘AlS.-ud-Din, Muhammad ^ as will subsequently be, please 
God, recorded in the Section on the Maliks of Bamian. 

The course of the days allotted to the extent of the 
dominion of the Suljtans, Ghivas-ud- Din and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, having run their course, and Sultan Baha-ud>Din, 
Sam, having likewise died *, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, 
proceeded from the court of Bamtan to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah *. to solicit assistance 
to enable him to obtain possession of the dominion of 
Gh ur and the throne of Firuz-koh. He was treated with 
great honour there, and received the most princely usage, 
and the Amirs of Khu rasan, such as Ulugh Kha n-i-*Abl- 
Muhammad ', Malik Shams-ud-Dtn. Utsuz [the Hajib], 
and the Majd-ul-Mulk, VVazir of Marw, with the whole of 
the troops of Uppter Kh urasan were directed to afford 
assistance to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, in possessing him- 
self of the territories of Ghur*. 

Sultan Mahmud advanced out of Ftruz-koh to meet 
them and overthrow their forces, as has been previously 
recorded*; and they [the Khw arazmt nobles] retired, and 
again resumed their duties in the service of 3ult3n 
Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah. 

* This place is often mentioned in BaihaVt. 

r Sec account of him. No. III. of Section XIX. 

* BahS-ud>Dtn of Bimt&n must be meant. Mahmhd’s son, BahS-ud-Dtn, 
Sim, only reigned three months, but he did not die until cast into the Jthhn 
between ten and eleven years after these events, and alter the slaves of Sultin 
Mit’izz.ud-Din had succeeded to the whole of his dominions. See page 409. 

* The reader will not fail to observe that this mighty sovereign to whom 
the latter GhBrls appealed when they wanted help, and whose suzerainty thd 
nephew of Mu’izz-ud-Dln acknowledged, is the same that our author would 
m^c us believe sent such abject petitions to QJiiyis-ud-Dln and his brother, 
Mu'izz-ud-Dtn, mentioned at page 381*2. 

' Styled Malik*ul-Jib&l at page 399. 

* Scarcely probable, even by our author’s own account, if the “ firm com- 
pact ” mentioned at page 400 is correct ; but, as mentioned in note *, page 
400^ the ** treaty ” must, really, mean Mahmhd’s acknowledgment of Snltin 
Muhammad’s supremacy, which took place after the alfitir here alluded to. 
The defeat of the Kh warazmt troops is not mentioned by the various authors 
1 have quoted, but quite the contrary. 

* At page 400. 
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Matters continued in this wise until after the assassination 
of Sultan Mahtnud, when Malik Kha n of Hirat, the Amtr>l- 
J^ajib, and [Mcilik] ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz, from Bust, and the 
forces of BIh urasan. advanced towards F!ruz-koh*; and th^ 
placed ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, on the throne of Ohui*} and 
Malik Kha n of Hirat again retired. 

The Maliks and Amirs of Ghur submitted to Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz ; but hostility showed itself between 
him and the Turk Amirs of Gha znin. and Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, and Mu’ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’ Abd- 
ullah, Sistani*, who was the Wazir of Gha znin, and in 
pomp like a sovereign, encountered Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, in the limits of Kidan and the Margh-i-Nulah. in 
battle, and the army of Gha znin was defeated and 
overthrown. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was a just monarch, learned, 
and a patron of learned men ; and the Kitab-i-Mas’udi, on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, he knew by heart. In the 
promotion of ’Ulama [theologians], and the bringing up of 
the families of men of learning, he used to do his utmost, 
and every one among the sons of 'Ulama, whom he con- 
tinued to find diligent and persevering, he was accustomed 
to honour with his benevolent regard. 

When, he ascended the throne he set at liberty Malik * 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, from the fortress of Ashiyar of 
Gh ariistan ; but, on account of his killing ’Umr-i-Shalmati, 
the Sultan again shut him up within the walls of the 
fortress of Balarwan. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned^ for a period of four 
years, until Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i- 
Shikar [Chief-Huntsman], brought an army from Gliaznin 
against him *, and a battle took place between them in the 

• Compare the account at page 409, and on the preceding ]>age. In a few' 
copies of the text the words “and [MalikJ ’Ala-ud-DIn, Utsu*,’’ are left out. 

» Styled Sanjart in the list of Mu’izz-ud-Dfn’s ministers and nobles, at 
page ao5 

• Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mu^wramad, the last of the dynasty. See page 417. 

y Subject to SuItSn Mutiammad, Kh waraain Sl^h. 

• Any one reading this would imagine that this Na;tr-ud-Dtn, IliLsain, was 
some independent chief who had made war upon ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz. He 
was sent by Taj-ud-Dtn, I-yal-duz, against ’Ala-ud-Dtn, who, being a vassal 
of the Bhv^tazmts, was naturally inimical to I-yal-duz, the trusted Slave of 
the late '^ultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, and on whose side most if not all, of the 
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centre of Ghur. within the limits of Jarmas. The right 
wing of Sultan ’Ala*ud-Dln^ Utsuz’s, army was commanded 
by Malik l^utb-ud-Din, Husain^ son of ’All, son of Abt- 
^Ali •, who attacked the left wing of Malik Na$!r-ud-Dtn, 
Husain's, troops, and overthrew and routed [that portion 
of] the Gha^znin forces, and pursued the fugitives [off the 
field]. Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Husain, [with his centre] 
charged the centre of the Sultan’s army, and wounded him 
with his spear, and a Turk among the troops of Ghaznin 
smote the Sukan on the head with his mace in such wise 
that both his august eyes exuded from their sockets \ and 
he fell down from his horse. Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, 
remained on horseback over the head of the Sultan, when 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, returned from the pursuit of 
the routed left wing of the Ghaznin army, and charged 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, and again recovered the 
[wounded] Sultan, and conveyed him towards the district 
of Sangah, and on the way the Sultan was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy \ They buried him by the side of 
his kindred, the Maliks of the family of the Shansabanis. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned for a period of four 
years and a little over; and, after his death, his sons became 
dispersed. One of them, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, 
went into Gharjistan to the castle of Siva-Khanah *, and 


Turkbh Amtrs were ranged, whilst the Qhhrt Amt s were on the opposite 
side. 

* This diief is again mentioned by our author in his account of the Mugh&l 
invasion of these parts. Malik J^t^th-ud-Din was directed by Sulj^&n Muham- 
mad, Khwaraaon ShSh. under whose rule the Qburl&n empire west of the 
Indus had fallen, to put all the fortresses of Qhhr into a state of efhciency for 
defence against the Mughals^ Malik ]^utb-ud-Dtn, at last, succeeded in 
reaching Hindustan after a narrow escape of falling into the hands of those 
infidels. 

1 The idiom here, as in many other places, differs considerably, for example one 
set of copies has ^\si\ other set sjWJ — 

* This event happened, near Ghaznin. in 6ii H. ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Utsuz, 
ruled over Qhur for about four years ; and most authors state that he was the 
last of Ihe race of Sb^sabant who held sovereign power, and, with him, the 
dynasty terminated. This must have happened very Portly before the death 
of I-jral-duz, who was put to death in the tenth month of this year, according 
to some, and in 612 H. according to others ; but it is very probable that I-yal-duz 
did set up the favourite and trusted kinsman of his late master. See page 418. 

* Several of the more modem copies of the text have Sat3.-Slianah for Si^- 
Rhftnah. This fortress is again referred to in the last Section containing the 
account of the Mughal invasion. 
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there "fte remained for some time ; another, Malik Na$tr-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad, weht to the fortress of Bindar [or 
Pindar], in Upper Gharjistan, and long continued there. 

'The youngest son, Jamshed by name, during the troubles 
of the infidel Mughals, entered into the district of Hartw- 
ar-Rud, and, in the Darah of Kh i sh t-Ab *, he was martyred 
[by Mughals]. Those two elder sons of the Sultan, through 
the calumny of Malik IQian of Hirat, received martyfdom 
at the hands of the slaves of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm ^ah. They strove greatly, and strained every 
nerve ; but, as it was not the Divine will, neither one of 
them attained unto sovereignty. 


XXII. SULJAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MU^IAMMAD, SON OF SHUJA’. 

UD.DiN-I.ABC-’ALi», THE LAST OF THE SULTANS OF 

GH 0 R«. 

Previous to this, in several places, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muham* 
mad, has been made mention of, that, at the outset of his 
career, he used to be styled Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl 
of Gh ur. and when, after Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Muham- 
mad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, he ascended the throne of 
Firuz-kob, his title became Malik [Sultan] ’Ala-ud-D!n ^ 

Since Malik Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Husain ", at this time 
martyred Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, Firuz-koh, and the 
dominion of Gh ur came under the control of the Amirs 
and troops of Ghaznin, and of Gh ur. They, in concert, set 
up Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i- 
Zarrad ", over Firuz-koh, and they repaired the fort of 
Firuz-koh, and, in the midst of the city, and on the hill of 

* KMsht and KVin alit^ in Pashto, signify damp, vet, humid, dank, soaked, 
&c., and ab is Persian for water. The Pushto e(|uivalent for water is 
ao-lxih. 

^ Our author makes the same blunder here as at page 391. Shuja*>ud-Diii,. 
Abu-*Ali, was *Ala-ud-Dtn, Mu^iaminairs grautf/ather. See page 346. 

• This should be, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Mu^minad, resfenuf. Sec page 391* 

^ See note •, page 393. 

* Previously mentioned as Amir-i-gliikar, or Chief Huntsman. I'lie idiom 
here varies considerably. 

• One copy of the text has Sih-Zarrad,” and another Si-Zad. He was 

set up as temporary ruler perhaps. He is, no doubt, the same person who is 
referred to by our author in his account of the invasum, anti who, at 

that timc» held the fortress of Saugah of Ghur for Sulfan Mnliaminad 
Khwarazm Shah, and his son Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 
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the fortress of Baz Kushk, they placed a barrier of iron, 
and raised a rampart, and commenced hostilities They 
brought Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, out of the castle 
of Ashivar [of Gharjistan] and carried him away to 
Ghaznin. These events happened in the year 6lo or 
6n H* 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, reached Ghaznin. 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, treated him with great honour 
and reverence, and commanded so that they took the 
canopy of State of Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Dln from the head of 
that monarch’s mausoleum, and they raised it over the 
head of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, and he [Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-duz] 
gave him the title of Suljan, and sent him to the capital, 
Firuz-koh. 

He returned to Gh ur again ; and, when he had ruled for 
a period of one year and a little more, and the IQiutbah was 
read, and the money was coined in his name *, and his title 
of Sultan was made universally [public] in the IGiutbah, 
Sultan Muhammad, Khw arazm Sh ah, sent him the treaty 
which the Sultan had, at Nlshapur. taken from him, to the 
effect that he [’Ala-ud-Dln *, Muhammad] should never, 
at any time soever, draw sword against him [Sultan 
Muhaimmad]. Accordingly, in the year 612 H., Sulfan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, delivered up the city of Flruz- 
koh to the trusty officers of Suljan Muhammad, IG|warazm 

* The text here is very defective in most copies, and varies considerably 
both in words and idiom. Whom hostilities were carried on with docs not appear. 

* Sultan Mahmud was killed, according to our author and some other 
writers [see note *, page 407 and 410], in the second month of the year 607 H. ; 
and ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was killed after a reign, by our author’s account, of 
four years and a little over, which, supposing the “little over” to have been 
one month only, would bring us to the third month of the year 61 1 H. ; and, 
according to several authors, on the 3rd of the tenth month of that same year, 
Taj -ud-Din, I-yal- duz, was himself put to death at Buda’un by I-bak’s son-in-law, 
g2iams-ud-Din, l-yal-timish. who then ruled at Dihli. If these dates be cor- 
rect, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, could not have reigned more than six months, 

' which is evidently incorrect. Jahan-Ara says he vacated the throne, and 
retired to the court of Sult 3 .n Muhammail, E^wlrazm &li&h, leaving him to 
lake possession of the country, after he had reigned one year and a little over. 
This would bring us to about the fourth month of 612 H. ; and the Muntakhftb- 
ut-Tawarikh states that I-yal-dhz was defeated and put to death in this year, 
not in 61 1 H. The period assigned for Utsuz’s reign is probably too great. 
See under Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, No. IV., Section XIX. 

• I do not think any of his coins have been found. 

♦ At that time styled Ziya-ud-Dtn, Muhammad. See note •, page 393. 
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Shah, and was himself conducted to Khw arazm. and was 
treated with great honour and veneration *. 

He took up his residence near to the Malikah-i-Jalali, 
the daughter of Sul(an Ghiya§-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
who was joined in wedlock to him. They dwelt together* 
in the Kh warazmi dominions for a considerable time, and 
[at length] death’s decree arrived, and he was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy. During the period of his own 
dominion and sovereignty, he had dc.spatchcd trusty and 
confidential persons, and had acquired a place adjacent to 
[the tomb of] Shaikh Abu-Yazid, Bus(ami, and had caused 
the position of his tomb to be fixed upon ; and, at the 
time of his decease, he had made it his last request that 
his body should be removed from Kh warazm to B'usjtam. 

* Taj-ud-DIn, I yal-duz, being dead at this time, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dfn, 
Mulb^nimad, was deprived of hi^ support ; and this may have been another 
reason for his abdicating. Several other authors agree with respect to this 
year, but others again distinctly state that Sultan Muhammad obtained pos- 
session of Ftruz-koh and Ghury and aisp of Gha/nin. in 61 1 H. Ghur, as 
previously stated, had been .subject to him in the time of Utsuz. Yafa-i says : 
“ After these events [before related], in 61 1 11., {the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh agrees,] 
news reached the Sultan [ Kh warazm Shah] that Taj-iid-Din, I>yal>du7, had 
died at Gh aznin [our author and several others stale that he was put to death 
at Buda’fin], leaving no heir who was capable of succeeding him [he left no 
son], and that o tie of his slaves had assumed his place. ITiis determined the 
Sultan to devote his energies to the annexation of that territory, together with 
other extensive provinces- Having effected his purpose, Hirat, Qhur, {zharjis- 
tan, and Sijistan, and the territory as far as the frontier of Hind, an extensive 
empire, and containfng many flourishing cities and towns, prc\iously ruled by 
Sultan Mahmud-i-.^abuk-Tigin and his d^cendants, up to the period of the 
•rise of the Sultans of Gh ur. fell under his sway, and he nominated his eldest 
son, Jalal-ud-Din, to the government of it,” and a Khwarazm! Amtr [see page 
267] was app>ointed to rule it as his deputy or lieutenant. Sec the reign of 
V'al-duz further on. 

In the trea.sury, at Ghaznin. where Sultan Mu’izz-ud-I)!n had placed them, 
were found, at this time that Sultan Muhammatl obtained possession of (zhaa- 
nin, several documents from the Kh alffahN Court to the Qhnrtan SuftSns, 
inciting them to hostility against him, and vilifying and maligning him and his 
acts. The finding of these documents proved to him that the hostility of the 
Gh uris towards him proceeded from the instigation contained in them. He 
did not make known the contents of these documents at this time, intending to 
do so after sufficient time had elapsed for him to free the countries of the East- 
See note \ page 265. 

• How was it possible for them to have ^74 v// to^ciher^ when, aS our author 
himself states at pages 301 and 392, the marriage was never consummated, and 
the princess died a maid ? They may have resided near each other. She had 
been betrothed to ^jTughan Shah, grandson of Malik -Mu-ayyid-i-A-tnah-dar. 
before she was betrothed to ?iyi-ud Dfii. Sec i>agc 1S2. 
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When, in accordance with his last will, they conveyed his 
remains to Bustam, the attendant at the Khan^ah [m^ 
nastervl of Bustam, the night previously, saw Shaikll Abu- 
Yaztd in a dream, who said to 

traveller and guest arrives : it behoveth that thou shouldst 
perform the rite of going forth to receive hirn^ At tl^^e 
Lwn of the morning the attendant of the I^an^ah set out 
from Bustam -’nd, at about the first watch of the day, 
the bier of Sul^5n ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, arrived from 
the direction of IChwarazm. It was conducted with all 
reverence and veneration into Bustarn and ^ey buried 
him likewise adjoining the Shaikh-ul-’Anfain, Abu-Yazid 
-the mercy of the Almighty be upon them '.-and the 
Maliks of Ghur, and the Sultans of the Shansabi race, by 
tire extinction of his dominion, came to a termination. 



SECTION XVIII. 


THE SHANSABAnIAH SULTANS OF TUKHARISTAN AND 

bAmIAN. 

MinhAj-i-SarAJ, JOrjANI, the humblest of the servants of 
the Almighty’s threshold, thus states, that, as Almighty 
God raised up great and powerful Sultans from the race of 
the Shansabants. who were Maliks over the mountain 
tracts of Ghur, and brought within the grasp of their juris- 
diction, and under their subjection, sundry territories of 
the countries of ’Ajam and of Hind, one of those territories 
was Tulj;h^ristan and the mountain tracts of Bamtan, the 
rulers of which part have been famous and celebrated upon 
all occasions, from the most remote ages, for the grandeur 
of their station, the abundance of their riches, the vastness 
of their treasures, the number of their mines, and their 
buried wealth ; and, on sundry occasions, the sovereigns of 
'Ajam, such as l^ubad and Firuz *, these rulers have van- 
quished and overcome. That tract of country has also 
been famed and celebrated, to the uttermost parts of the 
countries of the world, for its mineb of gold, silver, rubies, 
and crystal, bejSdah* [jade], and other [precious] things. 

When the sun of the prosperity of the Maliks and 
Sultans of Ghur ascended from the eastern parts of 
eminence, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-D!n, Husain, Jahan-soz, had 
wreaked vengeance upon the people of Ghaznin. he had 
leisure to turn his attention to the subjugation of that 
territory. After having subdued it, he installed therein his 
eldest brother, Malik Fa kh r-ud-Din. Mas’ud, and from him 
descended an illustrious posterity, and Maliks of grandeur 
and dignity, the marks of whose equity and beneficence, 

• See note •, page 423. 

* The name of a gem, by some said to be a species of ruby, and by others a 
species of sapphire ; but jade is no doubt meant. Goes refers to a specio nf 
jasper found in these parts. 
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and the fame of whose munificence and obligations con> 
ferredj, became published throughout the four quarters of 
the world*. The mercy of the Almighty be upon the 
whole of them ! 


I. MALIK FAKHR-UD-DiN, MAS’-tJD, SON OF 'IZZ-UD-DIN, 
AL HUSAIN, SHANSABi. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, son of Al-Husain, was 
older than his other six brothers ; and his mother was a 
Turktah He was a sufficiently great monarch ; but, as 
he was not by the same mother as [his brothers] the 
Sultans*, they did not permit him to occupy the throne of 
the dominions of Gh ur. for this reason, that five other 
brothers *, both on the side of the father and mother, were 
Shansabanis. while the Malik-ul-Jibal, Muhammad, who 
attained martyrdom at Gh aznfn. was by another mother, 
who was the attendant of the mother of the Sultans, and 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Dtn. Mas’ud, was by a Turkish bond- 
woman, as has been previously stated. 

After Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], became 
disengaged from taking revenge upon the inhabitants of 
Ghaznfn. and had demolished the Ka$rs of Bust, which 
was the place of residence of the house of Mahmud, he 
caused an army to be got ready from the capital of Gh ur, 
and marched towards Tulcharistan, and, in the subjugation 
of that territory, and the strongholds thereof, manifested 
great alertness and dexterity ; and the Amtrs of Gh ur. in 
that army, displayed such valour and martial heroism, 
that, if Rustam-i-Dastan^ had been present, he would have 
recited the story of their valour. 

When those tracts were taken possession of, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, placed Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud [his brother], 
upon the throne of Bamtan, and that territory was com- 

* A tenn constantly quoted by Eastern authors before the time of Columbus. 

'* The feminine of Turk. 

* They only assumed the title of SultSn some time subsequent to this period, 
and, of ootttse, were not all SultSns at once. 

* Here our anthor refers over again to the *'Sui^Uis” just nsentioned. There 
is no imfMoving his style without taking great liberty with the original. 

r Dastfu, a naate of ZZl-i>Zar [ZSl of the Golden Locks], the fether c»f 
Rustam. 
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mitted to his chaise *. Malik Fakhr-ud-Dln. Mas’Qd, 
having ascended the throne, the adjacent hill territories, 
[namely] the mountain tract of Shaknan *, Tukharistan. as 
far as Dar-gun *, and Bilaur, and the tracts towards Turkistan 

* Here, again, our author contradicts his own previous statements. At page 
339 he says that, on the death of Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, l^usain [the father <if 
Fakhr-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, ’Ala-ud-Dfn, ^usain, and others], Saif-ud-Din, SGrf, 
the eldest legitimate son, who succeeded to his father’s authority, divided the 
dominions among Ah six brothers and himself^ and that^ in that division^ 
Bdmtdn was assigned to the eldest brother^ Fakikr-ud-Din, Mas’Gd. Now he 
states that ’Al 5 -ud-Din, Qusain, conquered this territory several years sub- 
sequently, after he had destroyed the city of Qbaznin. Jahan-Aril also states 
that, in the division of the father’s hereditary patrimony among the brothers, 
BamiS.n went to the eldest son by a Turkish bond-woman, Fakhr-ud-Dtn, 
Mas’ud. 

The older Chroniclers contain a great deal respecting the affairs of Tukll^ris- 
tEn and the Hayatilah, whatever “the clay-stamped annals of Senaecherib'^ 
[Sennacherib ?] may say. lbn-i-£hurdad-bih, in his account of the Turks, also 
refers to them. Haytal according to the ancient dialect of Bukhari, 

is said to signify a man of great strength and size ; the ’Arabs made it Hay$il 
[J^l^the plural form of the word, applied to the people generally, being 
Hayatilah [aaJI,*]. One writer states that Haytal was the name of the ter- 
ritory of Shutlan, a dependency of Badakhshan, also called Kol-ib [Kol-i- 
Ab, which signifies a lake] ; but this is contrary to the MasAlik wa 
MamAlik, and to our author’s account. 

Ftruz, son of Yazdijurd, son of Bahram-i-Gur, when his brother Hurmuz 
ascended the throne, fled from his fief of Sijistan, by way of Gh arjistEn and 
Tukharistan, and sought shelter and aid from JUiush-nawaz, the king of the 
HayEtilah* According to the Rau^at-u$-Tahirfn, ' the name of the ruler he 
sought aid from was Faghani, the Ghaghani, or Shah of the ChaghEmans. 
He espoused the cause of Firuz, and agreed to aid him with 30^000 men if 
Firuz would cede to him Tirmid and Wesah. Another author calls the people 
of TukhEristan itself Hayatilah likewise. By Faghani’s aid Ffruz gained 
the throne of Iran ; and for many years subsequent to this, and during several 
succeeding reigns, there was alternate peace and war between the sovereigns of 
IrEn and the Hayatilah rulers. In the time of Nush^rwEn, the Hayatilah, 
being without a ruler, are said to have chosen Faghani [this would seem, from 
what was stated above from another author, to be the name of the family, not 
the person’s name], the CkaghEnian ruler of TukhEristEn. I have neither 
space nor time to say more at present ; but will merely observe, that, by some 
modern writers, Tukharistan and Turkistan are often confused, one for the 
other. 

* ShaghnEn and Shaknan are synonymous; “Shighnan” is not correct, 
but such as one would adopt who could not read the original for himself and 
depended entirely on the statements and translations of others. 

^ Considerable discrepancy exists here, in some copies of the text, with respect 
to these names. The best copies have as above, although the oldest leaves 
out the and^ which makes it Dar-gGn ^ Bilaur. The next best has Dar-gGt [or 
£>ar-kot or kht], which, if the ^ of the original MS. was written rather long 
drawn out, as is often done, might be mistaken for uv The next best copies, 
which are comparatively modem, have Dar-gGr [or Dar-gor], and one Dar-bur 
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to the boundary of Wa khsh * and Bad akhsh an. the whole 
came under his jurisdiction 

Malik Falchr-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, had able and accomplished 
sons ; and, when ^imaj from Bal|^, and Taj-ud-Din. 
Yal-duz *, from Hirat, who were slaves of the Sanjar! 
dynasty, conspired to eject Suljtan Gh iya^-ud-Din. Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, in order to take possession [of the country] 
as far as Firuz-koh, and the Gh iyasiah sovereignty was, as 
yet, in the morning of its ascendancy, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 
Mas’ud, rendered assistance to them, under the stipulation 
that whatever pertained to Kh urasan should go to them, 
and what belonged to Gh ur to [him] Malik F akhr-ud-Dtn. 
Mas’ud’. 

When Almighty God bestowed victory upon Sultan 
Gh iyas-ud-Din. and Malik Taj-ud-Dih, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
was slain, he despatched the head of Yal-duz ^ to his uncle, 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, whose forces had arrived 
near at hand. Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn followed in pursuit 
of them, and Malik Fakhr-ud-Din was put to the rout. 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn discerned him, and caused him to 
turn back again, and conducted hnn to his camp, and 
there placed him on the throne * ; and Sultan Gh iyas-ud- 
Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, both of them, stood before the 

[or Dar-bor], The printed text, and one of the most recent copies, have Dar- 
kufah ; and the foimer, in a note, Bur-Bilaur ; and, in brackets, as the pro- 
bable reading, £>anvd% and Bilaur but the different copies of the text 
collated do not show that this is at all the correct reading. 

s Also called Kh utlan. 

^ The dominions of the Sul pins of Bamian and Tu kh aristan, according to 
JahSln Aia and several other works, extended north to the territory of Kash« 
gha r ; south as far as Qharjistan and Ghur ; east to Kashmir ; and west as far 
as Tirmid. See note page 426. 

^ This appears to be the same Amtr IjCimaj referred to in note page 358 ; 
and he is probably the same as mentioned in note page 374 ; and this 
Yal-duz [ 1 -yal-duz] must be the same who is mentioned in the same note, 
which see. 

• See pages 371-4* 

• Mr. E. Thomas, in his paper on the Coins of thk Kings of Ghazni,” 

Ro. As. Journal, vol. xviL, in a note, page 199, erroneously states that, “On 
the first rise of Ghias-ud-din, Fakr[Fakhr ?]-ud-din him^ under the con- 

dition that all the conquests in Khorasan should pertain to the former, while 
the acquisitions in Ghor should fail to his own share.” The conditions were 
between l^imaj and Yal-duz and Fakhr-ud-Din, not Qhiyas-ud-Din. 

^ See the account given in Ghiyag-ud-Din’s reign, where our author says 
that Ij^im^j’s head was sent, page 373, and note 

• A round -alK>iit way of stating that they look him prisoner. 
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throne in attendance on him. Chroniclers state that Malik 
Pa]£hr-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, became enraged [at this], and that 
he reproached both of them unjustly, saying that they 
mocked him. His words were these: “You two rascally 
boys laugh at me!’* The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
them ! 

This exclamation of his has been mentioned here for this 
reason, that the beholders and readers of these pages may 
know the laudable qualities of these two monarchs, the 
extent of their compassion and clemency, to what degree 
they guarded the honour and respect [due] towards their 
uncle, and to what extremity they bore his injustice *. 

When the two Sultans * became disengaged from this 
audience, they caused complete arrangement to be made 
for the return of their uncle, and conferred honorary dresses 
upon the whole of his Amirs and Slaves, and caused them 
to return. Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, retired towards 
Bamian again ; and there he acquired great power, and 
the Sultans and Maliks of Gh ur used constantly to pay 
him homage. 

His career came to an end in [the enjoyment of] 
sovereignty and he ruled for a long period and died. 
He had several worthy and deserving sons. Sultan Sh ams- 
ud-Uin was the eldest, and Malik Tiij-ud-Din, Zangi and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’All. 

TI. SULTAN SHAMS-UD-DIN. MUHAMMAD, SON OF MAS'OD. 

SON OF AL HUSAIN, SHANSABL 

When Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, of Bamian, was 

• Wc have ample proofs of their amiability and long-suffering, from our 
author’s point of view, in the fate of Sultan Kh usrau Malik and his family, and 
’Abbas-i“Shis. 

* Mu’izz-ud-Din, the yf>ungcr brother, only received the title of Sultan 
some time after this occurrence. 

* Such are the words in the original : it seems a truism if the passage is not 
corrupt. 

• This is the Taj-ud-Dfn, Zangi, who had his head struck off at Shwarazm, 
mentioned in note *, page 481, He can scarcely be the same person as men- 
tioned at page 342, because the latter’s mother was one of the sisters of the 
two Sul|ans, Gh iyai^-ud-Dln. and Mu’izz-ud-Din. If he is, his father, Fakhr- 
ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, must have married his own niece ; while his son, 

Din, Mutuimmad, must have married her sister, a most unlikely alliance, 
illegal according to Mu^mmadan law. There must have therefore been two 
Iversons named Taj -ud- Din, Zangi, but of the same race. 
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taken to the Almighty’s mercy, his eldest son was Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. Muk<inimad *, and they raised him to the 
tlirone of Bamian ; and the sister of the Sultans Gh iyas- 
ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Dfn was married to him, which 
princess’s title was Hurrah-i-Jalalt. She was older than 
either of the Sultans, and was the mother of Suhan -Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, the son of [Shams- ud-Din] Muhammad. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, ascended the 
throne of Bamian, in accordance with the last will of his 
father, and with the concurrence of the Amirs, Sultan 
Gh ivas-ud-Din spnt him a robe of honour, and paid him 
abundant deference and respect. He brought the whole 
of the territory of TukhSristan under his sway, and, subse- 
quently, the city of Balkh. Ch aghanian *. Wa khsh. Jarum, 
Bada khsh an. and the-hill tracts of Shaknan ®, came under 

** This is the Malik’s son, Shnms»ud»Dfn. Mujiammad, who was taken 
prisoner by the Sipah-salar, BaranVash» along with ’Ala-ud-l)in, Husain 
[Jahan-soz], and ’All, Jatri, in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar Ijcfore 
Aobali in 547 H. gj^ams-ud-Din, Muhammad, obtained 50,000 dinars from 
Bamian for his ransom, which sum was paid over to BaranVash. Our author, 
had he known this, is not likely to have related it. 

* The best Paris copy, the I. O. L. MS., and the Ro. As. Soc. MS., have 
Isfahan ! ! 

• Others say Balkh* Bughlan or Bu^lan [lK>th are correct], Chaghanian. 

and some part of Bada khsh an. According to our author, his father, Fakhr- 
ud-Din, MasTul, held sway over .some of these very tracts, now mentioned as 
“subsequently” coming under the sway of the son. However, it is clear, 
whatever ** Thsang'* may say to the contrary, that Tukharistan was but 

a district or province of Balkh* and not a vast tract of country reaching from 
the frontiers of Persia'*'* [wherever that might mean in those days] “w the 
Phsufig-ling or Mountains of Pamir f and that **the great Po-chu or Oxus'* 
did not “ rUn through the middle*^ of the Tukharistan here referred to, for the 
very good reason that it lies south of the Jihun, Amu, or Oxus. The MasAlik 
WA Mam Alik plainly states, that of Balkh there are a number of divisions and 
districts, such as Tukharistan, Khnlnm. Samnagan, Bughlan, Zawalin [this, 
in all probability, is Mr, Thomas’s “WarwAHn” first ^ is the 

copulative conjunction, and the j wants the point to make it j\ ; and Balhakts, 
Walwalij — — "i^iy ^ traced to the same source. Of this Tukharistan, 

was the chief and hugest town. Had such a place as Walwalij been 
capital of Xrikh^ristAn, our author would, without doubt, have known of it* 
and have mentioned it here. ChaghaniAn and Wakhsh lie to the northward 
of this Tukharistan. and are accounted in Mawar-un-Nahr, as this latter term 
signifies, via. beyond the river. “The Wakhsh-Ab — river of Wakhsh — 
issues out of TurkistAn into the territory of Wakhflh* runs onward towards 
Balkh* anri falls into the Jthiui, near Tirmid.” In his account of the Mughal 
invasion, our author mentions Balkh and Walkh sometimes as dne 
and the same place, and, at others* as serrate places. 

While on this subject, I must now mention another matter. In the MAsalik 
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his jurisdiction. He marched forces in every direction, 
and throughout the whole of those parts his mandates were 
obeyed. 

In the year in which the Sultans of Gh ur and Gha znln 
led an army into the territory of Rud-bar of Marw, to 
repel Sultan Shah, the Khw arazmt Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, Mu^mmad, by command of the Sultans, brought the 
forces of Bamian and Tukharistan and joined them. On 
the occasion of Sultan Shah’s overthrow, Malik Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril, of Hitiit, who had been a slave of Sultan 
Sanjar, and who, obliged to evacuate Hirat, had joined 
Sultan Shah, in this engagement fell into the hands of the 
troops of Bamian. They slew him, and brought his head 
to the presence of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. The Sukan [in 
consequence] became very cordial towards Shams-ud-Di n . 
Muhammad, and upon this very occasion his advance- 
ment" took place, and he received the title of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. and a black canopy of state was assigned 
to him. 

Previous to this, neither Malik Fa|chr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
nor he had any canopy of state, and his designation was 
Malik Shams-ud-Dtn ; but, when he acquired a canopy of 
state, he obtained the title of Sukan ® ; and by Sukan 
Gh iyas-ud-Din. and Mu’izz-ud-Din, who were his uncle’s 
sons, he was treated with great honour and reverence. 

WA Mamalik, Bamian is descrilxid as “a town about half the extent of 
Balkh [in those days Balkh was a very extensive city], situated on a hill, and 
in front of it flows the river which runs through Qliarjistan.’* The TariJdl-i- 
Alfi, ,a work of great authority, Jahan>Ara, the Muntakhab-ut-T awarikh, 
and some others, distinctly aver that there was no t<rwn ivhatever called Bamian, 
which is the name of the country, and that Rasif Kasif 

was the name of its chief town, which place was totally destroyed 
ky Chingiz Kh an on his advance towards Gh aznin. The Muntakhnb- 
ut-Tawarikh says Bamian is also called Tukharistan ! Ra^if is probably 
the place called “Giilgulih” by Masson, but such name is not to be found in 
any Persian history that I know of. The Mughals styled it Alaubdlig — the 
unfortunate city — after its ruin. 

“f See pages 249, 378, and note*, page 379. 

® The printed text and I. O. L. MS. 1952, and two others, have fiA — to 
repulse^ drive away; and, in the R. A. Soc. MS. — repulsing^ driving 
away ! 

• The text here exhibits considerable variations, and great differences ot 
idiom express the same signification. Some authors state that, on this occa- 
sion, Mu’izz-ud-Din also received the title of Sultan, and that before his title 
was only Malik. 
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The Almighty bestowed upon him worthy and excellent 
iffspring, and blessed him with six sons * ; and for a con- 
iderable time the country of Tukharistan continued under 
he jurisdiction of his officers. He patronized learned men 
f distinction, and they took up their residence in his 
lominions ; and acted with equity and beneficence towards 
lis subjects, and died renowned and popular ; and, after 
lim, the sovereignty came to Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 

[1. sultAn haha-uo-dIn, sAm, sox of sultAn shams- 

UD-l^IN, MUHAMMAD. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, was a very great and august 
iionarch, and was just and enlightened. He was the 
latronizer of learned men, and the dispenser of equity ; 
nd, in his day, the whole of the learned *Ulama were 
nanimous, that there was no Musalman sovereign who 
/as a greater cherisher of learned men, for this reason, that 
lis intercourse, his communion, and his converse, were 
xclusively with *Ulama of judgment and discrimination. 

He was, on both sides, a Shansabani ^ and his mother 
;as the Hurrah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan BaheVud- 
Mn, Sam, the sister of the two Sultans, and older than 
ithcr of them. KazI Taj-ud-Din, Zawzani, who was the 
Host eloquent man of his day, [upon one occasion] was 
Iclivering a discourse within his [Baha-ud-Din\s] palace, 
nd, during the invocation, the Sultan said : “ What adorn 
dent can I give to the bride of the realm upon the face of 
/hose empire two such moles exist, one Ghiya^ud-Din, 
nd the other Mu’izz-ud-Din * ! ” The Almighty's mercy 
►e upon them all ! 

1 Our author, like others, does not even give the names of these sons. 
!aha-ud-Dtn, Sam, however, was not the eldest of the sons of Shains-ud-Dfn, 
[utiammad. When the latter died, the liamlan nobles raised his eldest son, 
\.bbas, by a Turkish vife, to the throne. I'lie two brothers, Gh iya§.u<l-ldfn 
id Mu’izz-ud-Din, were angry at this, an«l they deposed *Abbas, and set up 
lexr sister’s son, Sam, and he received the title of Baha-ud-Din. ’Abbas 
light have been here entered among the rulers of Tukharistan and Bamian as 
ell as ^futb-ud-Din, 1-bak, among the sovcrcign.s of Gl^aznin. 

* The mother of his grandfather, Faldir-ud-Din, Mas’ud, was a Turkish 
>nd-maid. 

* These are our author’s exact words, but what the “invocation” was our 
ironicler does not say ; but it is a way he has of mystifying his own state- 
ents. The fact is, as related by another author, that the Iglaft, mentioned 
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In short, the admirable benevolence of that monarch 
towards the *Ulama of Islam was more than can be con- 
tained within the compass of writing. That Miracle of the 
Worlds Fakhr-ud-Din. Muhammad, Ra^i ^ composed the 
Risalah-i-Bahaiah in that Sultanas name; and for a con- 
siderable period he continued under the shadow of that 
sovereign’s favour and protection. That Chief of learned 
Doctors, Jalal-ud“Din, Warsak during the Sultan’s reign, 
attained the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam of the district of 
Balkh ; and Maulana Saraj-i-Minhaj ®, that Most Eloquent 
of ’Ajam, and the Wonder of his Age, was sent for, secretly, 
by SultSLn Baha-ud-Din, Sam, from the Court of Firuz-koh, 
who despatched a seal-ring of turquoise stone with the 
name of Sam engraved upon it, and with great respect and 
reverence invited the Maulana to his Court. When this 
circumstance occurred, the writer of this History, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the third year of his age. 

The requests and solicitations of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, were continuous and unremitting. The reason of 
this was, that, during the time of [his father] Malik ^ 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Maulana proceeded from 
Gh aznin towards Bamian, and, at that period, Baha-ud- 
Din, Sam, held charge of the district of Halarwan *. He 
paid his respects to ^he Maulana, and sought to retain* 

above, began one day from tlie pulpit to eulogize l>alia-ud-Din, and was 
extolling the flourishing state his dominions were in, when that monarch ex- 
claimed : “ What adornment can I give unto tlic kingdonrs bride, when on 
the cheek of her sovereignty arc already two such moles?’* The word khal 
sign;flcs a mole^ and also a ntateriinl nnrle ; and the moles here referred to arc 
his two maternal uncles, Gh iyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

Jalian-Ara and Munta kh ab-ut-Tawarlkh say that l>aha-ud-Dtn, Siam, 
was a learned monarch, and a friend of learned men ; as an example of which 
he entertained, near his person, the Imam Fakhr-ud-Din, of Raz, and treated 
him with great favour and consideration. They do not, however, mention 
‘‘that Most Kloquent of *Ajam, and the Wonder of his Age,’* our author’s 
father; in fact, I have never noticed his name mentioned in any other work. 
This same Imam was subsequently accused, by some parties, of liaving brought 
about the assassination of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. Sec note page 485, and 
note ®, page 385. 

* In some copies Warsal and IgUadsak. The above seems the most correct. 

* Our author’s father. 

" Suljtan Shams-ud-Din. whose reign has just l>cen given. 

* The majority of the best copies are as above, but two others have “Bal- 
wan,” and three others “Barwan,” and one “Balarwan of Bamiw but at 
page 113 our antliox anya Balarwan is in Qharjistan. 
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him, and showed him great respect and veneration ; and 
he had both seen and heard his soul-inspiring discourse, 
and his heart-expanding conversation, and the pleasure he 
had derived therefrom remained impressed upon his royal 
mind, and he was desirous of enjoying all the delicacies of 
the benefits of the Maulana’s conversation Whep Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, reached the throne of soverdgnty of Bamian, 
he sent for the Maulana repeatedly, and charged him with 
the .administration of all the offices connected with the 
law, and sent him his private signet-ring. 

The Maulana proceeded to the Court of Bamian from 
the Court of Firuz-koh without the permission of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, when he arrived in that part, he was 
treated with great respect and honour, and the whole of 
the [legal] functions of that kingdom, such as the Chief 
Kazi-ship of the realm and other parts, the judicial ad- 
ministration of the triumphant forces, the chaplaincy of the 
State together with the office of censor with full power 
of the ecclesiastical law, the charge of two colleges, with 
assigned lands and benefactions abundant, all these offices 
the Maulana was entrusted with. The diploma conferring 
the whole of these offices, in the handwriting of the Safeib*, 
who was the Wazir of the kingdom of Bamian, Up to the 
present time that this TABAKAT'was put in writing in the 
sublime name of the great Sultan, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud, son of Sultan I-yal-timish, 
Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mumminin** — whose monarchy may the 
Almighty perpetuate ! — still exists in the Kharitah [a bag of 
embroidered silk] containing the author's diplomas; along 
with his banner and his turban of honour. The mercy of 

• Allowance must be made for a little family blarney. 

* Here, too, the text varies much. One set of copies — the oldest — has as 

al)ove — j j jCa j qUUh* »Lii — whilst the other — 

comprising the more moderu copies — j ^ isUU« 

— “the Chief ^j^i-ship of the country, and settlement of the requests of the 
triumphant forces or retinue.” 

* An official who examines the weights and measures, and has a supervision 
over merchants and shop-keepers, superintends the markets, and hxes the 
price of grain, &c. He can whip those found wine-bibbing, and interfere in 
other matters relating to public morality. 

• The title given to a minister. 

♦ This title is totally incorrect. Sec reign of Sharns-ud-lJin, I-val-timish^ 
Section XXI. 
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the Almighty be upon them I This fact is recorded in 
the narrative to show the admirable faith of that pious 
ruler. 

In short, he was a great monarch ; and his dominions 
assumed great amplitude and expansion, and comprised 
the whole of the country of Tukharistan and its depend- 
encies, together with other territories, namely, in the east *, 
as far as the frontier of Kaslimtr, and, in the west, as far as 
the boundary of Tirmid and Ballch ; north, as far as the 
bounds of Kashghsr ; and south, as far as Gh Qr and Gha r- 
jist^, in the whole of which the Khutbah was read for him 
and the money impressed with his name *. The. whole of 
the Maliks and Amirs of each of the three kingdoms, 
namely, GhOr. Ghaznin. and B^fan, after [the decease of] 
both the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din], 
turned their eyes on him ; and, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was martyred, the Maliks and 
Amirs of Gh aznin. both Ghuris and Turks, with one con- 
sent, requested him to come [and assume the sovereignty] ^ 
Sultan ]^ha-ud-Din, Sam, accordingly, determined to pro- 
ceed from Bamian to Ghaznin, and set out in that direction 
with a numerous army. 

* At this period there were powerAil sovereigns ruling over Kashmir and its 
dependencies, also the Jahangiiiah rulers of SuwSt, who held sway over a 
laige portion of the mountain districts to the west, and the Sultans of Pich» of 
whom more anon. 

* Hour much of this tract never yet heard the Khutbah ? 

7 Firishtah's History, or rather the translation of Firishtah’s History, which 
supplies the chief materials for the Histories of India, so called, here says [tliat 
is the text] ; — “ The inclination of the Khwajah, Mu-ayyid-ubMulk £a title giveh 
to Waztrs], and the Turk Amirs, wa» towards the sovereignty of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Mahmud ; and the Ghuri Amfrs, in secret, entertained the idea of the 
sovereignty of Bah£-ud-Din, Saun.” This is nearly in the words of our author, 
whom he quotes ; but Dow, vol. L pp. 149-50, translates this passage thus ; 
^*The Omrahs of Ghor, insisting upon Baha-ul-dien, the King’s cousin, 
Gcvtmor of Bamio, attd ofu of t/u ssvat sons of Hussem; aftd the Vizier [Chaja- 
ul'Muluck ! !], and tfie officers of the TnrhisMfnercenaries, on Mamooti^ son of 
the former Emperor, the brother of Mahommed Ghori/’ Briggs, vol. i., ixige 
id6^ renders it : *‘The chiefs of Ghoor claimed it for Baha-ood-Dcen, the 
King’s cousin. Governor of Batnyan^ ami one of the seven sons of .£‘/s-ood- 
Deen Hoossein ; while the Viziqr and the officers of the Toorky mercenaries 
espoused the cause of Mahmood,” &c« 

llils is faithfully rendering the text, certainly ; but it so happens that BahS- 
ud-Din, Sdm, was neither Governor of Bainyan, nor was he one of A/s-ood- 
I>cen Hoobsein’s [’Iz^-ud-Din, ^usain’s] sons, but certainly his 
FaU|r-ud*Din, Mas’ud, was ’Izz-ud-Dtn, AU^iisain’s, son. 
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When he reached the district of K!d3n* he was attacked 
with diarrhoea, and, only nineteen days after the martyr- 
dom of the victorious Sul^Sn Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muh^mmad-i- 
S3m, Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, died. His reign was 
fourteen years *. 


iv. sultAn jalAl-ud-dIn, ’alI*. son of bahA-ud-djn, 

sAm, bAmIAnI. 

When the victorious Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam, obtained martyrdom, and Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Sam, departed this life on the way [to Ghaznin], the heirs 
to the sovereignty, then remaining, were of two branches 
of the Shansabantah race— one, the family of the Sultans 
of Bamian, and the second, the family of the Sultans of 
Gh ur. When they conveyed the bier of the victorious 
Sultan from Dam-yak®, the Turkish Slaves of the [late] 
Sukan, the great Maliks and Amirs, took the Sultan’s bier, 
together with vast treasures, and the magazines of military 
stores, from the Amirs of Gh ur. Those Gh urian Amirs, 
who were in the army of Hindustan, were inclined towards 
the sons of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, and the Turk Amirs 
were inclined to Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of 
[ Gh iyas-ud-Din.] Muhammad-i-Sam, the [late] Sultan’s 
nephew *. 

* It seems somewhat remarkable that Kidan proved fatal, according to our 
author, to so many of the ShansabSnt chiefs. Muhammad, son of Surf, and 
Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, son of ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Al-]^usain, also both died at Ktdan. 
See pages 321 and 343. 

* He died in Sha^ban. 602 H., and reigned fourteen years. He must there- 
fore have succeeded to the throne about the middle of the year 588 H., which 
was the year in which Sultiln Mu’izz-ud-Dtn defeated Rae Pithora at I'aril'tn. 

* Nearly every copy of the- text is incorrect here in giving the name of ’Ala- 
ud Dtn, Mut^^mmad, instead of his brother’s, Jalal-ud-Dtn, ’Alt ; and ’Ala- 
ud-Dtn is again mentioned in them as the last of the Sh&nsabt rulers of 
Ghazntn. and he never ruled over TukhSristIn. The best Paris copy, how- 
ever, €onirary to all the others examined, has both brothers here^ Jahan-Ara and 
some others have the same ; but, in them, the brothers are not mentioned again, 
and the dynasty of X^kh^rist&n terminates with them. Rauf at u9-$afa agrees 
with the above, and mentions ’Ala-ud-Dtn among the Gh azntn rulers, his 
proper place. 

* See note page 486. 

* Our author here <xmtradicts the statement made in the preceding page. 
The fact was that all the Amtrs, both Turks and Qblirts, seemed desirous that 
Bah&-ud-Dtn, S&m, should succeed to the supreme authority ; but after his 
death they became divided, when the choice lay between his son, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
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The GhQrlan Amtrs, such as were at Ghazntn. namely, 
the Sipah-SSl3.r [the Commander of Troops] Kharoshti \ 
SullrnSn^i-Shts. and others besides them, wrote letters to 
'AIl^ud'Din, and Jalal->ud-Dtn [sons of Baha-ud-Dfn, Sam], 
and prayed them to come to and they came 

thither, as will be subsequently recorded, please God, in 
the Section on the Sultans of pha y.ntn. 

When Jalal-ud>Dtn had seatecThis brother on the throne 
of Gh azntn, he returned himself, and ascended the throne 
of Bamtan. A trustworthy chronicler* related that they 
[the brothers] divided the treasures at Ghazntn. and that 
the share of Jalal-ud-Dtn amounted to two hundred and 
fifty camel-loads of pure gold and of jewel-studded articles of 
gold and silver, which he conveyed along with him to Bamtan. 

A second time he assembled an army against Gha zntn. 
and drew together forces from every part of his dominions, 
consisting of Ghurts, l^uzz, and Beghu *, and proceeded 
to Ghazntn, and was taken prisoner and was subsequently 

Muhammad, and Giiiya§-ud«Dtn, Ma^imud, the late Sul$an*s brother’s son ; 
notwithstanding that Baha-ud-Din, Sam, at the time of his death, had ex- 
pressed a wish that his two sons should proceed to QJbaznin, and endeavour, 
by conciliation, to gain over the Wazir, the Turkish Slaves, and the 
Amirs, and take possession of Gh azntn ; after which ’Ala-ud-Din, Mu^iam- 
mad, the eldest, was to have Shaznin, and Jalal-ud-Din, ’Alt, the youngest, 
Bamtan. Sec the reign of the III. ruler, Sul$In ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mujiammad, 
farther on. Several authors consider the dynasty to have ended with Balia- 
ud-Dtn, Sam. 

There is some doubt with regard to this probably by-name : some have 
TOm msh. Kh aroshnt, ^aroahtt and ^arofib* and ^arostt and ^arost. The 
majority of the most generally correct copies are as above. See Section xxiit 

* Nameless, of course. 

* This name is uncertain. The majority of copies have Beghn» as above ; 

whilst the oldest copy has Beghur [not I-ghur] ; whilst the best Paris copy, 
and the three which generally agree — the I. O. L. copy, the Ro. As. Soc. MS., 
and the Bodleian copy — have Sa^rar There is a tribe of the Ghnzz 

mentioned at page 377, note •, under the name of San^uraii. Perhajw Beghu 
may be another tribe of the Ghuzz also, and the SanVuriin may also have been 
included in this levy of troops. See under the reign of I-yal-duz. 

I After Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, reached Ilirat [in Janiadi>ii 1 . 
Awwal, 605 H.], he sent agents to Sultan GhiyS§-ud-l)in, Mabmfid (see 
note *, page 400] ; and, among other matters, interceded for Malik ’I/z-ud- 
Dtn, ^usain, son of Sl|ar-mil. Mahmud accci>tcd the terms oflTcred by 
Sultftn Muhammad, and an accommodation took place between them, 'fliis 
evidently refers to the acknowledgment of Sultan Muhammad’s suzerainty by 
Mahmfkl, mentioned in the note just referred to. Another author, however, 
states, that, after disposing of the affairs of Balkb, Sultiin Muhammad pro- 
ceeded to Guzarwan, which was the ancient ficf of ’Izz-ud-Dtn, l^lusain, son of 
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released, and returned to Bamian again. During his ab- 
sence, his uncle, Sultan *Ala-ud-Din®, Mas'Od, had seized 
the throne of Bamian. Jalal-ud-Din came back with but a 
few men, and one morning, at dawn, attacked his uncle 
unawares, took him prisoner, and put him to death, and 
the Sahib who had been his father’s Wazir he caused to 
be flayed alive ; and he brought the country [again] under 
his jurisdiction. 

He reigned for a period of seven years, when Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah, made a forced march 
against him from the banks of the river Jadarah, and sud- 
denly fell upon him®, and took him prisoner; and the 
whole of that treasure which he had brought fromGhaznin. 
together with the treasures of Bamtan, Sultan Muhammad 
appropriated, put Jalal-ud-Din to death, and retired \ 

Ehar-mtl [see pages 474, 47 5I, and was then being invested by Abu-* Alt [an 
ofticer and probably a kinsman of SultS.n (^iyas-ud-Dtn, Ma)^ud], and that 
this same Abu-*Ali was made the means of commimication, in behalf of the 
son of Sh&r*<ntl, with Mahmud. 

^ this, however, as it may, when Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, became aware of 
the accommodation between Ma^imud and Sul|&n Muhammad, he demanded 
of Matimud why he had made friends with the enemy of the Ghuris. He 
received, in reply, the answer, that his, I-yal-duz*s, bad conduct had been the 
cause of it. When this message was delivered to him, I-yal-duz released 
Jalal-ud-Dfn, ’Alt, brother of ’Ala-ud-Din, MuJ^immad, gave him one of his 
own daughters in marriage, and sent him, with a considerable army, to 
Bimian, where Jalal-ud-Din’s uncle, ’Abbas by name, had assumed the 
sovereignty after the imprisonment of himself and brother. One of I-yal-duz’s 
chiefs, Abi-Dakur [Zakur ?] by name, then accompanying him, advised Jalal- 
ud-Din, ’Alt, to face about, and march back against Qhazntn itself, ^ that 
they might put an end to the career of that slave, referring to I-yal-duz, whose 
servant he was. This Jalal-ud-Din, ’Alt, declined to do ; upon which Abt- 
Dakur separated from him, and retired to Kabul, which was his hef. JaJal- 
ud-Dtn, ’Alt, continued his march to BSLmtan, the capital of which was Ra^it 
[or Ra;if]» and recovered the sovereignty from his unde ’AbMs. See next 
page, and latter part of note page 426, and account of the III. ruler, ’A 121 - 
ud-Dtn, Muhammad, and I-yal-duz, IV. ruler, farther on. 

* One of the oldest copies has Sull^ FaJehr-ud-Dtn, Mas’hd, son of Shams- 
udrDtn, Muhammad ; but all the others have ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud. See 
note *, page 436. Alft, Jahan- Ara, and Muntakhab-ut-Tani^klh call him 
’Abbis. Raufat-uf-^o^ Mas’ud. 

* This is the drcumstance ref erred to at page 267. There the name of the 

river, in the majority of the best copies, was Jaz&r [ ; but it appears that 

Jadarah or Jadir [ jW] is the correct name. See page 

copies of the text make a great hash of this name, and have 
j \ — and even 

1 Rau|at-uf-$afa says, but follows our author generally, when Sli^’'^irazm 
Shah came into Mawar-un-Nahr [the southern part of it], he made a fohroed 


267. Some 
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Jalal'ud'Dtn was a very great monarch, and of great 
intrepidity, alertness, and gallantry, an ascetic, devout and 
continent, so that during the whole of his lifetime no 
inebriating liquor had ever passed his blessed lips, and the 
cincture of his garment had never been undone to any un- 
lawfulness. Manliness he possessed to that degree, that no 
prince of the Shansabantan race came up to him in vigour, 
in valour, and in arms. He was wont, in battle, to dis- 
charge two arrows at one aim, and neither of his arrows 
would miss the mark, and neither animal of the chase nor 
antagonist ever rose again from the wound of his arrow. 
At the time when the Turks ofGhaznin followed in pursuit 
of him, at the Hazar Darakhtan *- [place of the Thousand 
Trees] of Ghazntn. he had struck the trunk of a tree with 
an arrow, and had overturned it [!] ; and every Turkish 
warrior who reached the tree would make obeisance to the 
arrow, and would turn back again ; and [the tree of] this 
arrow became [subsequently] a place of pilgrimage. 

With all this strengjth and valour Jalal-ud-Dtn was mild* 
and beneficent ; but manliness availeth nothing against 
destiny, and, as his time was come, he died *. 


V. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MA.SIOD, .SON OF SULTAN SHAMS- 
UD.DiN, MUHAMMAD. 

At the time that the sons of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
namely, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, and Jalal-ud-Din, ’All, 
were both made prisoners at Ghazntn, ’Ala-ud-Din, 

march, and, quite unexpectedly and unawares, appeared before Kmf£n [Ril;if 7 ] 
seized JalM-ud>Dtn, 'Alt, killed him, gained po-ssession of his treasures, and 
carried them oS llie Afghans will have to keep a sharp look out now, or 
they may be served in the same fashion, and find a foreign force from “tie 
intermediate 3 one ” ]X>unce suddenly on BamfSn some fine morning. 

* In some modem copies of the text HazSr.DaraJtht. There are several 
places of this name. It may be that on the route between Ghazntn and 
Cardaiz. 

* The flaying alive of the Waztr, for example. See page 437. 

* Other authors state that, after a nominal reign of seven years, JalSl-ud-Dtn, 
’Alt, fell into the hands of the Shw&razmjjs, and that he was the last of th# 
race that attained power ; btit what his subsequent fate was is not stated. Our 
author says he was put to death by the SbsvSrpzmts, but when or where is not 
mentioned. See his reign, farther on. 
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Mas'ud*, son of Shams-ud-Dtn. ascended the throne of 
Bamtan, and took to wife the daughter of Malik Shah of 
Wa khsh. who had been married to [and left a widow by] 
his brother, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. He conferred the 
Wazir-ship upon the Sabib, the Wazir of Bamlan, and 
assumed sway over the dominions of Tukharistan. 

When Jalal-ud-Dtn was released from Ghaznfn. he 
turned his face towards Bamian. In the fortress of Kawlk* 
was a person, one of the godly ecclesiastics, a holy man, 
whom they called Imam Sh ams-ud-Din-i-Arshad [the 
most upright]. Jalal-ud-Din came to pay him a visit of 
reverence, to obtain a good omen from his words, and his 
benediction. This personage was a holy sage, who, after 
the acquirement of all the knowledge and science pertain- 
ing to the [written] law, had withdrawn from the world, 
and devoted himself to the worship of Almighty God, and 
who, having turned his face towards the Court of the Most 
High, had became a worker of miracles and the foreteller 
of the future. 

When Jalal-ud-Din paid him a visit, and sought the 
assistance of this Imam’s blessed spirit, he enjoined him, 
saying : “ Certainly, repossess thyself of the throne of 
Bamian ; but take care that thou slayest not thine uncle, 
for, if thou slayest him, they will also slay thee.” 

Having performed his visit to the holy man, Jalal-ud- 
Din retired and went away ; and, when he had turned his 
back, that holy Imam predicted, saying: “The hapless 
Jalal-ud-Din will kill his uncle, and they will kill him 
also and, in the end, so it turned out, as that unique one 
of the world had foretold. Jalal-ud-Din moved onward 
from that place where he then was, with his followers, and, 

* The Rauf at>u9-$af2ly which appears to have blindly followed our author, 
here calls this ruler Mas’ud only, and, of course, agrees with our author’s 
statement respecting his usurpation of the government and his subsequent fate. 
Other writers, however, including Jahan-Ara, Muntakliab ut-Tawarilchf and 
Tartkh-i'Alft, state that the news of the defeat of the two brothers, and their 
having fallen prisoners into the hands of 1-yal-duz, having suddenly reached 
Bamian, there being no one else to undertake the government, their uncle, 
’Ablia^ whase mother was a Turkish bond-maid, naturally assumed it ; but 
when they, having been set at liberty, returned in safety, he gave up to them 
the authority again. See note page 43S, and page 433, and note 

* 'I'hc name of a pass and fortress, now in ruins, in the range of Hindu-kua]}» 
called Kawak by modern Tavellcrs. Some of the copies of the text have 

and 
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at the dawn of the morning, fell upon his uncle, took him 
prisoner, and put him to death, and flayed alive the ISShih, 
his Waztr, as has been previously recorded ^ 

^ Our author has not yet finishctl his account of Jalal-ud-Dtn, ’Alt ; he 
merely leaves it for another dynasty, and relates his farther proceedings, in the 
account of his brother, ’ Al&-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, which see. 



SECTION XIX. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OF GHAZNIN OF THE SHANSAB- 

AnIah dynasty. 

The frail and humble author [of these pages], Minhaj-i- 
Saraj-i-D!n-i-Minhaj * ** — the Almighty shield his deformity! 
— ^thus states, that this Section is confined to the mention 
of the Shansabanl Sultans from whose majesty the throne 
of the court of Ghazntn acquired splendour and mag- 
nificence, and from whose sovereignty the countries of 
Hind and Khurasan became glorious, the first of whom, of 
the Shansabi race, was Suljtan Saif-ud-Din, Sur!, and, after 
that, Sultan' Ala-ud-D!n, Al-Husain took Ghazntn. but did 
not rule there. After that, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
b^mmad, son of Sam, captured it * ; and, when he attained 
martyrdom, he devised that throne to his own slave, 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal'duz,and with him that sovereignty 
terminated. The mercy and pardon of the Almighty be 
on the whole of them ! 


I. SULTAN SAIF-UD-DIN, SOrI, son of 'IZZ-UD-DiN, al- 

QUSAIN. 

Sultan Saif-ud-Dln, Surt, was a great monarch, and was 
greatly endowed with valour, vigour, clemency, decision, 

* A title he Mmetimes gives himself which will be exphuned b the Pidstoiy 
Remsilcs. The ‘defonnity* was not bodily. 

* 1 fear our author had a very bad memory. At page 377, and 449^ he says 
his dder brother, ffltij^-nd'Inn, took it, and conferred the government of it 
on Mu’iss-ud-Dtn, as his lieutenant Here it is coatradicted, and the copies 

the text agree as to this name. Here too he says that Mu*us>nd*lHn 

** devised ” the throne of filiaznfai to his slavey TSj-ud>Dtn, Yal-dus, and, b 
hisaccoantof the latter, that he desired to bequeath it to him. The idiom of the 
text here agab differs, but only the ktiom, b the two different sets of copies. 
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justice, beneficence, a graceful presence, and kingly- 
grandeur. He was the first person of this race to whom 
they accorded the title of Sultan *. 

When the news of the misfortune which had befallen his 
elder brother, the Malik>ul-JibaP, was brought to his [Saif- 
ud-Din, Suri’s] hearing, he set about taking revenge upon 
Sultan Bahram Shah, and caused a numerous army to be 
got in readiness from the different tracts of ^lur, and set 
out towards Ghaznin. overthrew Bahram Shah, and took 
Ghaznln. Bahram Shah fled from before him, and retired 

* This personage should have been mentioned hrst after the death of his 
father, whose successor he was, and when the dominions were divided, and 
separate petty dynasties formed. Who ** they were who accorded him the 
title of Sultan the chronicler does not say. 

* ]f(Iutb>ud-Din, Muluunmad, Malik-ul-JibaL Jibal signifies mountainrt 
**yadM'* nothing. At page 339 our author states that Saif-ud-Dtn, Surt, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne of Qhur, and divided the territory 
among his brothers. 

Alft says that BahrSm Shah put Ij^utb-ud-Dtn, Qhui^t Malik^ul-Jibftl, 
to death in 536 of the Ril^at [547 H.], on which 'Ald-ud-DtH^ Al^Husain^ 
[Guzidah and KhuUl?at»ul-Akhbar, and ^abtb-us-Siyar also agree] advanced 
against Ghazntn for the purpose of avenging him. Bahr&m Shlh fled to 
Ka|Tn2Ui, situated in a strong country surrounded by hills, where cavaliy could 
not act, and made it his residence. ^AI^-ud^Din^ having gained possession of 
(xhazntn, left his brother, Saif-ud-Dtn, Surt, there, and returned himself to 
Ghur. SGrt, placing dependence on the Amtrs and troops of Qhazntn to 
support him, remained there with but a few of the Qhurfin troops. When 
winter arrived, Bahram Shah advanced from Kapnan with an army of AfgJiins 
and Slialjts, which he had raised, on which the Amtrs seized SGrt. This 
took place in Muharram $37 of the Rihlat [548 H.], but Guzidah and Jami’- 
ut-TawHrtlch say in 544 H., and both Guztdah, ^abib-us-Siyar, and Fanlkatt 
state, that Bahram Slja h was dead before ’A 12 >ud-Dtn [who is said to have 
been known as A*raj, or the lame from birth] reached Qhazntn the sfcond 
time. 

Since writing note ^ page 347, I find that, in 543 H., some time after 
Sul^Sn Sanjar’s defeat by the Ifpara-Khita-ts [authors disagree as to the date 
of his overthrow. See note page 154], and when he had retired into 
’lri49 Sulpin BahrGm Shah, his sister’s son, sent him a despatch intimating 
his recovery Gliazntn, and the death of Sdm and Suri^iht Ghiirts [namely, 
Bah2-nd-Dtn, Sim, and Saif-ud-Dtn, SGrt. See pages 340 — 343,] who had 
previously acquired power over that territory, on which Fakhr-ud-Dfn, ShGlid, 
FGshianjt, a poet of the Court of Sanjar, composed the following lines : — 

*‘ They, who in thv service falsehood brought, 

The capital-stock of their heads in jeopardy placed. 

Far remote from thee, S&m’s head, in frenzy sank. 

And now the head of SGrt they’ve to ’IrftV brought*” 

This tends to confirm the .date mentioned by Guzidah and others, and to 
show that the Ghurts had been guilty of hypocrisy, as many authors state, 
towards BahrGm Shall, os well as Suljtan Sanjar. See pAge 343. 
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towards Hind, and Saif-ud-Dtn, Surf, ascended the throne 
of Ghaznln. and made over the dominions of Qltur to his 
brother, Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, the father of [the Sultans] 
Ghivas-ud-Din. and Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

Having brought Gh azntn under his sway, the whole of 
the Amtrs * and soldiery, the notables and great men of 
Ghazntn and of the adjacent parts submitted to him ; and 
he bestowed upon those classes ample gifts and favours, so 
much so, that the soldiery and Amtrs of Bahram Shah 
became overwhelmed in the benefits he bestowed upon them. 

When the winter season came round, he commanded 
that the forces of Ghur should have permission granted 
them to return to their own country, and entertained the 
followers, soldiery, and petty officials of Bahram Shah in 
his own service, and placed confidence in them. The 
Sultan and his Waztr, Sayyid Majd-ud-Dtn, Musawt, along 
with a small number of persons from among his old 
retainers, were all that remained with him, and the rest 
[both] at the court, and [stationed] in the Gh aznin territory, 
were all the soldiery of Ghaznin. 

When storms of snow and excessive cold set in, and the 
roads and passes of Gh ur became closed from the excessive 
snow, and the people of Gljazntn became aware that it was 
impossible that troops or succour could reach Gh aznin from 
the side of Ghur, they despatched letters, secretly, to the pre- 
sence of Bahram Shah, saying, “ throughout the entire city 
and parts around, only a small number of persons have re- 
mained with Sultan Suri of the forces of Gh ur. the whole 
of the remainder are the servants of the Mahmudi dynasty. 
It behoveth [the Sultan] not to let the opportunity slip 
through his hands, and he should repair to Ghaznin with 
all possible haste.” In accordance with those letters and 
solicitations, Bahram Shah, from the side of Hindustan, 
advanced unexpectedly and reached Ghaznin. and made a 
night attack upon Sultan Suri. He came out of - Ghaznin 
with his own particular followers who were from Ghur, and 
along with his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, took 
the road to Gh ur *. 


» Some copies have, rPayd^ — the people, the peasantry, &c. 

* It would have been just as difficult for him to reach GiluK* from QliSLxntn, 
as it was impracticable for troops from Ghlir joining him at Ghaznfn. 
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BahrAm gj^ah's horsemen set out in pursuit of him, until 
t^ey discovered him in the precincts of Sang-i-Sur Skh ^ [the 
Ferforhted Rock or Stone]. SultSn Suri, with the few 
followers that were along with him, joined battle with 
BahrSm Shah’s cavalry, and fought and opposed them as 
long as it was possible so to do ; and, when compelled .to 
fight on foot, they took shelter on the hill [side]. It was 
impossible to surround the SultS.n, his Waztr, and his own 
followers, whilst an arrow remained in their quivers. When 
not an arrow remained in their quivers, Bahram Shah’s 
troops, by [entering into] stipulation, and pledging the 
right hand, seized them, and secured them *. 

When they reached the gate [one of the gates ?] of the 
city [of ^^azntn], two camels * were brought, and Suljtan 

^ There are three or four places bearing this name, the correctness of which 
there is^no doubt of. It is the name of a kotal or pass near die Halmand river, 
about N.N. W. of Gliaznfn, on the route from that city, and also from K&bul 
into Qhur ; but ** Sang-USurkh^ a strong fori in Ghor^ prob^sbly near the Hari 
rh/er^** is as impossible as ** the mountains of Faj Hanisdr and the Rdsiat 
mountains.** 

• If a little liberty were taken with the text, then it might be *‘by promise 
[of safety], and their [Bahrim*s officers] pledging their right hands, they were 
captured and secured,** &c. ; but, seeing that they were at the mercy of 
BahrSm’s troops, I do not see what stipulations were necessary. Our author, 
as usual, wishes to soften it down. 

* According to others, he was not so much honoured as to be placed on a 

camel, but was seated, with his face blackened, on an emaciated bullock, and 
paraded through the capital. From statements noticed in Dow*s and Briggs* 
translations of FiRiiyiTAH*s History, to which all modem compilers of 
Histories of India resort, as authorities not to be doubted, but which state- 
ments, I was convinced, could not be correct, I have taken the trouble to 
examine Firishtah’s text, more particularly, because that writer quotes our 
author as one of his principal authorities, and often quotes him verbatim. I 
have also used in this examination the lithographed text which Briggs himself 
edited, or, rather, which was edited under his superintendence ; and, as I 
expected, particularly in the passages now to be pointed out, I have found 
Firishtah generally correct, and his translators wholly wrong. I am not the 
first, however, who has noticed them, and I beg leave to observe that I have 
no desire whatever to take, from Dow or Briggs, any credit that may be due 
to them, although I dare say there are some who will view what I have done 
in quite another light ; but if truth in history be desirable, and correct transla- 
tions of native historians wanted, it is time that these grave errors were pointed 
out and corrected, however distasteful it may be to those who have M'rittcn 
their histories, fancying these versions reliable, and disgusting to those who, 
not even knowing a letter of any Oriental alphabet themselves, have presumed 
to declare such Histories compiled from such incon*ect translations, of 

undoubted authoiHfyJ*^ To exix>se and coiTcct such errors is a duty^ when it 
is taken into consideration that such incorrect statements, .which are not eon- 

F f 
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Sort was seated upon one, and his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud« 
D!n, Musawt, was placed on the other, and they were both 

iained in tk€.ariginal work, kceut b€€ft^ and are siill being taught in our colle^^es 
and schools. A careful writer like Elphinstone, by the translations above 
referred to, has been betrayed into terrible errors, and others have repeated and 
re-echoed them down to the present day. 

To those conversant vrith the Persian language and who can read for them- 
selves, I say : do not fiul to see for yourselves, for the lithographed text of 
FiRisifTAK is as easy as possible. It does not matter if, in translating, the 
literal words are not given; bat FACTS must not be distorted, or made to 


appear what they are not. 

Dow. 

** He [Byram^ which is the name 
he gives to Bahrilm] soon after pub- 
licly executed Mohammed Prince of 
Char^ who was son-in-law to the rebel 
Balin. . • . Seif ul dien^ sur- 

named Souri^ Prince of Char, brother 
to the deceased, raised a great army 
to revenge his death. , . . The 

Prince of Ghor^ without further oppo- 
sition, entered the capital, where he 
established himself, by the consent of 
the people ^ sending Alta^ his brother, 
to rule his native principality of Ghor. 

. . . . It was now winter, and 

most of the followers of the Prince of 
Ghor had returned, upon leave, to 
their families, when Byram, unex- 
pectedly, appeared before Ghizni, 
with a great army. Seiful dien being 
then in no condition to engage him 
with his own troops^ and having little 
dependence upon those of Ghisni^ 
was preparing to retreat to Ghor, 
when the Ghiznians entreated him to 
ttBgage Byram, and that they would 
exert themselves to the utmost in his 
service. This was only a trick for an 
opportunity to put their design in 
execution. As the unfortunate prince 
was advancing to engage Byram he 
was surrounded by the troops of 
Ghizni^ and taken prisoner, while 
Byram in person put the forces of 
Ghor to /light. The unhappy captive 
was inhumanly ordered to have his 
forehead made black, and then to be 
put astride a sorry bullock, with his 
face turtud towards the tail. 

When this news was carried to the 


Briggs. 

••He \Beirani\ soon after publicly 
executed Kootb-ood^Dien Mahomed 
Ghoory Affghan \this last word is 
not contained in Firifthtah at all^ and 
is the translator’s own. Malcolm 
too, Persia: Vol. i., note*, page 344, 
quotes Price — Vol. it page 309 — 
as an authority for •• Syfudeett Souri ” 
[Saif-ud-Dtn, Sfirt ?] being •• an AJf 
ghan prince of Ghour/* I felt con- 
vinced' that Price would never have 
said spt and, on retoence to the page, 
find he makes no such statement. It 
must be Briggs to whom Malcolm 
referred], to whom he had given his 
daughter in nuirriage. . . . Seif 

ood-Deen-Soory^ Prince of Ghoory 
brother of the deceased, raised a great 
army to revenge his death. . . . 

Seif-ood^Deen Ghoory^ without further 
opposition, entered Ghizny^ where, 
having established himself with the 
consent of the people^ he sent his 
brother, Alla-o^~Deen Soar {sic) to 
rule his native principality of Ghoor. 

. . . . It was now winter, and 

most of the followers of the Prince of 
Ghoor had returned to their families, 
when Sooltan Beiram unexpectedly 
appeared before Ghizny with a con- 
siderable army. Seifood^Deen being 
in no condition to oppose him yrith 
his own troops, and placing little 
reliance on those of Ghizny^ was 
preparing- to retreat to Ghoor^ when 
the Ghiznevides entreated him to engage 
Beiram, promising to exert themselves 
to the utmost. This was done only to 
enable them to put their design of 
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publicly exposed about the streets of Ghaz ntn^ and, from 
the house-tops, dust, ashes, and excrement were launched 

seizing him into execution. The 
Gftoory Prince advanced, but was 
instantly surrounded by the troops of 
GhUny^ and taken prisoner, wkiU 
J3gir€tm in person put the forces of 
Ghoor to flight. The unhappy captive 
had his forehead blackened, and was 
seated astride on a bullock, with his 
face towards the tail, . . . When 

this news reached the ears of his 
brother Alla-ood*JDeett^ he burnt with 
fury, and, having determined to take 
revenge, invaded Ghizny.” — VoL i. 
pages 1 5 1 - 2 . 

But what says Firishtah ?— ^*In the latter part of his [Bahram’s] sovereignty, 
Ij^uJb-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Ghurt. Suri [this is incorrect: he was not named 
Surt, Soif-ud-Dfn was so named. 1 also beg to remark that this is the name of 
a man, not of a race or iribe]^ who was his son-in-law, was put to death at 
Ghazntn by command of Bahram Shah. Saif-ud-Dtn, Surf, in order to avenge 
his brother’s blood, set out towards Ghaznfn. . • . Saif-ud-Dfn, having 

entered Ghazntn and become possessed of it, and, placing faith in the Ghazna« 
wfs, was there located. He sent back his brother, ’Ala-ud-Dfn, along with 
the whole of the old Amtrs, to Czhur; and, notwithstanding that Saif-ud- 
Dtn, Surt, used to treat the people of Qhazntn with lenience, and that the 
GJiurtans did not dare to oppress them, the Gh^nawts wished for Bahiiim 
S^di ; and, although they used, outwardly, to show amity towards Saif-ud- 
Dtn, Surt, secretly, they used to carry on a correspondence with Bahram Shah, 
until the winter set in, and the roads into Gh ur were closed by snow, and 
people were unable to pass to and fro. At this time Bahi-anv Sha h unex- 
pectedly reached Ghazntn with a large army of Afghans [he does not say they 
were Surts or Shurts], Sh&lji a^nd other dwellers in the wilds. At this time 
when not more than ten leagues intervened between them, Saif-ud-Dtn, Surt, 
having received information of it, held consultation with the Gh^^&'^ts — who 
had been talking of their friendship and attachment— as to fighting, or retreating 
towards Qhur. They, making hypocrisy their garment, did not give him just 
counsel, and excited and stimulated him to fight. Saif-ud-Dtn, Surt, placing 
faith in the counsel given by them, issued from the city with a body of the men of 
G]iuzntn,and a few of the men of Gh ur. and marshalled his ranks opposite [those 
of] Bohi^m Shah. As yet the preparations for battle were not completed, when 
the Gha znawts seized Saif-ud-Din, Surt, and, in high spirits, delivered him over 
to Bahmm Sha h. He commanded that the face of Snif-ud-Dfn, Surt, should be 
blackened; and, having placed him on an emaciated and weak bullock, which put 
one foot before the other with a hundred thousand shakings, they paraded him 
throughout the whole city. [There is not a word about with his face to the tail — 
which is on Indian bazar terra.] . . . When this terror-striking news came 

to the hearing of *Ala*ud-Dtn, the fervour of his nature burst out, and, with the 
determination of avenging his brother, with a furious and relentless army, he 
set out towards Ghaznfn.” This is a literal translation of Firishli^h’s words. 

Then follow, in the two translations, thifigs respecting ’Ala-ud-Dfn and his 

F f 2 


ears of his brother AUa^ he burnt 
with nige^ and, resolving upon re- 
venge, with all his united powers, 
invaded GhUnyJ** — VoL i. pages 
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upon their sacred heads until they reached the head of tlie 

doings, still more absurd and incorrect, i^i hich had better have been noticed in 
the account of ’Ala-ud-Dbi, but, at that time, I had not the least conception 
that Briggs and Dow were so much alike, and had not compared their state- 
ments with the original. Both translators leave out Firiahtah’s statement, 
that, “before the arrival of ’Ala-ud-Din,diahram Shah had died, and his son, 
Kh usrau Sh^ih, had succeeded to the throne, and was made captive by means of 
treachery, ” and they merely give what Ktrishtah says was the common tradition 
that Bahram encountered 'Ala-ud-Dhi, as our author states. “Alla” is 
supixDscd by the translators to have replied to “/i /d/Av-” written by Bahrain 
Shah,, in these terms : — 

Dow. Briggs. 

“Alla replictl, ‘ That his threats ** AIla-ood-Dcen replied, * That 
wre as impotent as his arms. That it his threats were as impotepti as his 

was no new thing for kings to make artns ; that it was no new thing for 

war ujx)!! their neighbours; but that kings to make war on their neigh- 

barbarity like diis was unknown to hours, but that barbarity like his was 

the_ brave, and wliat he had never unknown to the brave, and such os he 

heard to have been exercised upon had never heard of being exercised 

princes. 'Fhat he might be assured towards princes ; that he might be 

that God had foi*sakcii and assured that God had forsaken him, 

ordained Alla to be the instrument of and had ordained that he (AJia-achi- 

that just vengeance which was de- Deen) should be the instrument of 

nounced against him for putting to that just revenge denounced against 

death the representative of the long- him for putting to death the represen- 

imiepemiettt atni 7 ’ery ancient family tative of the imlependetU and t*ery 

a/ Ghor, ’ ” — Page 1 26. ancient fatnily of Ghoor, * ” — Page 1 52. 

There is nothing of this kind in the original. Firishtaii says: “ Bahram 
Shah despatched an emissary with a message. 'Ala-ud-Dfn replied : * This 
act which Bahram Shah has perpetrated is a sign of the wane of the dominion 
of the Gh aznawfs. because, altliough sovereigns are used to lead armies against 
the dominions of each other, and, having overcome each other, are in the habit 
of <lcpriving each other of their precious lives, still not with this disgrace and 
ignominy; and it is certain that heaven will take vengeance upon thee as a 
retribution and exemplary punishment, and will give me triumph over thee ! ” 
There is nothing more than this in the original. Compare these passages in 
Price’s Mahommedan Ilistoty^ vol. ii. pages 309 — 311. He translates it 
from Firishtah correctly although he does not profess to do so literally. 

One more specimen here and I have done with this reign : — 

Dow. Briggs. 

“At first the troops of Ghizni^ by At first the troops of Ghizny^ by 

their superior numbers, bore down their superior numbers, bore down 

those of Ghor; till Alia^ seeing his those of Ghoor ; till Alla^ood^JDten^ 

affiiirs almost desperate, called out to seeing his affairs desperate, called out 

two gigantic brothers, whose name to two gigantic brothers, denominated 

was Chirmil^ the greater and the less, the greater or lesser Kkurmil [In a 

whom he saw in the front, like tioo note, he says, he doubts whether this 

rocks bearing against the torrent. . . word should not be Fimtil^ and say/i 

flyram fled, with the scattered remains there is a tribe so called 1 1 1 Elliot : 

of hU army, towards / but Index, page 157, note, writes their 

he was overwhelmed with his mis- name Sirfil^ and says Briggs [who 
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Pul-i-Yak * [the One-arch Bridge] of the city. When 
they reached that place, Sultan Surt, and his Waztr, Sayyid 
Majd-ud-Din, Musawt, were gibbeted, and. they were both 
hung from the bridge. Such was the cruelty and ignominy 
with which they treated that handsome, just, intrepid, and 
laudable monarcli. The Almighty bestowed victory upon 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, the brother of 
Sultan Suii, so that he took revenge for this barbarous 
deed and this dishonour, as has been previously recorded *. 


read it correctly, but spoilt it aflcr] ** is 
wrong” I 1 See pages 350 and 351], 
whom he saw in the front sianding 
like tivo rocks, and bearing Ike brunt of 
the action, to support him, 

Beiram fled witfi the scattered remains 
of his army towards P/industan, but 
overwhelmed with his misfortunes, 
sunk under the hand of death in the 
year A. 11. 547, after a reign of thirty* 
five years.” 

The alxive is copietl by Maurice, and by Elpu in stone, although not quite 
in the same jvords; and is re-echoed by Marshman in his History OF It^DiA, 
** written at the requestor the University of Calcutta;” and Meadows Taylor, 
in the Student’s Manual of Indian History, who improves it, by inserting 
in the margin of page 89 — “ Ghuzny plundered by Alla ood Deen, Seljuk ” ! I ! 
Firishtah’s account is as follows: — 

** When the two armies came in contact, and the noise of the clashing of 
swords, and the whiz of arrows reached the vengeance-pursuing heavens, 
mtl the greater [older], and Kha r^il the lesser [younger], entered tlic field 
like unto two rampant elephants. Khar»mtl the greater with a poniard ripped 
up the belly of a famous elephant,” &c, [There is not a word about ** rocks,” 
••torrents,” or anything approaching it.] . . . •• Bahram Shah, being witli- 

out heart or strength in every way, fled towards the country of Hind, and, in 
a very short time, through grief and affliction at the loss of his son, and other 
mattei:s, fell sick, and was removed from this hostel of mortality to the gardens 
of eternity. According to the authentic account, his death took place in 
547 H., after thirty-five years* reign.” 

Firishtah himself is not an author on whom implicit reliance can be placed, 
even though he quotes from the works of others, for he often mis-quoles them. 
This is particularly apparent from his account of these events under the reign 
of BahisUn Shah, and that of the same events in the chapter on the 
which is very different, and utterly contradictory, in many things, of his 
previous statements given above. 

^ See page 355, and note •. 

* Everything is barbarous, cruel, savage, and the like that others do to Ghurts; 
but inducing a sovereign to come out of and abandon his capital and surrender 
after pledging to him the most solemn oaths, and then imprisoning him, and 
afterwards murdering him, and the rest of his race ; inducing a noble to turn 
his back before shooting him in a cowardly manner ; inviting his brother to 


fortunes, and sunk under the hand of 
death, in the year five hundred and 
forty-seven, after a reign of thirty-five 
years.” — Page 127. 
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11 . SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM », MU» 1 ZZ-UD-DUNVA WA UD-DlN, 
ABO-L-MUZAFFAK, MU 9 AMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, 

sAm, ^asIm-i-amIr-ul-mOminIn. 

Trustworthy narrators have related after this manner, 
that, when Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dtn, ^usatn, Jahan-soz, wras 
removed from the habitation of the world, and Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, his son, ascended the throne of 
Gh ur. he commanded, that both the Sultans *, Ghivas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Din*, Muhammad, sons 


an audience^ and having him barely assassinated ; flaying a minister alive ; 
digging up the bones of the dead ; massacring women and children, and 
burning a city in a drunken fit, and mixing the blood of Sayyids with earth to 
make mortar, all these, on the part of a Ghurf, are mildness, amiability, 
beneficence, greatness, and the like. Fonakati says no less tlian 70,000 persons 
were massacred, on this occasion, in QhAzntn alone, 

^ Some copies of the text, the idiom of which differs considerably here, have 
Sulian^t- Gha zf ; and most copies leave out the ItjTastm, &c. 1 1 is titles given 

at the end of his reign [which see] are altogether different. 

Between the putting to death of Saif-ud-Din, Siiri, and the establishment of 
Mu*izz-ud-Din at Gh aznfn as his elder brother and sovereign’s lieutenant, a 
period of no less than twenty-six years elapsed , but, as our author gives no 
dates, the uninitiated reader would imagine that Afu’izz-ud-Dtn succeeded 
close upon Saif-ud-Din, Suri. In reality, Mu’izz-ud-Din is the first of the 
Gh urfain dynasty of Gliaznin. 

^ Sultans sul»cquently. 

• This personage is incorrectly styled by the impossible title of Shahdbn-d^ 
din^ Shahab^ood-Deen^ and even Shabudin^ Shihab-ud-Din. which is Arabic, 
was certainly his title before his brother succeeded to the sovereignty of Gh ur. 
and his brother’s was gb^uns-ud-Din \ but soon after the accession of the 
latter both their titles were changed, as mentioned at page 370. Many 
authors, either not noticing this fact, or ignorant of it, continued to style the 
former by his first title of Shihiib- ud- Din, and some have reversed the order 
of things, and appear to have imagined that Mu’izz-ud-Din was his . first title, 
which was changed to Shihab- ud- Dm ; but no such title will l>e found on his coins. 
1 have, myself, been led into the error of occasionally styling him Shihab-ud-Din 
in my notes to the Shwarazinf dynasty, page 255-260, on oversight 1 now 
correct. Firiahtah calls him sometimes Shihab-ud-Din^ Muhammad, the 
Gh urif and at others Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Gh uri. Dow, in his 
translation of Firiahtah, chose to style him Mahomnted Ghort\ as though the 
last word was part of his proper name, instead of that of his country, and 
overlooked the fact of the at the end of Gdiuri being the yfi-i- 

nisbat, expressing relation or connexion, as Hind and Hindi, Kfibul, Kfibuli, 
&C., and so compilers of Histories of India have re-echoed the name of 
Mahommed Ghori down to the present day, although some follow Briggs, who 
sometimes styles him by the impossible titles of Shahab-ood-I^een, and Jfoyis* 
ood-J>een ; but he too generally follows Dow, and calls him Mdhomed Ghoory, 
See also Elliot, India : vol 2, page 292. 
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of SSm, who were'idliprisoiied within the fortress of Wajtr- 
*stSn, slv>uld be released^ as has been stated previously in 
the account of Sultan Qhiva».ud-ntn *. 

Sultan QhiySe-ud-Din abode at the court of FfrQz-koh 
in the service of SultSn Saif-ud>Dln [his cousin], and 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dtn proceeded to the court of Bamian 
to the presence of his uncle, Malik Fa]ch»ud-Din, Mas*ud> 
i-^usain Bamian!. 

When Sultan Gliiyas-ud-lMn ascended [the throne of] 
the dominion of Qhur, after the catastrophe* of Suftan 
Saif-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, and the news of it reached 
Bamian, Malik Fakh^-ud-Din, Mas*ud, turned his face 
towards Mu’izz-ud-Din and said : ** Thy brother hath dis- 
tinguished himself; when wilt thou do* the like, and 
bestir thyself?” Mu’izz-ud-Din hung his head in the 
presence of his uncle, and left the audience hall, and set 
out then and there for the Court of Firuz-koh. When he 
reached the presence of ^akiyas-ud-Din [his brother], he 
became Sar-i-jandar [Chief Armour-Bearer], and he con- 
tinued to serve his brother, and served him with assiduity, 
as has been previously recorded. 

He continued in his brother’s service for the period of 
one year, when some cause of umbrage* arose in his august 
mind, and he proceeded towards Sijistan, to [the Court of] 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Sijistani *, and there he remained one 
cold season. Sultan Skiyas-ud-Din despatched a distin- 

* Cuztdah, and some other works, mention that 'Aia>nd>Dtn, ^nsain, 
made Hart his capital, and conferred the sovereignty of filpuntn up<» his 
nephew, G]|i)rS3-ud>Dtn, as his deputy [The othm say “his nephews, 
( 21 |i]^-ud-Dtn, and Mu’izz-ud-Dtn ”], and that he [others “they"] succeeded, 
by treachery, in securing the person of Shusran Sh***! >n 555 H. ; but from 
this statement, and what those writers immediately after state, it is evident, 
beyond a doubt, that they have confused fihiydf with Mu’in, and Shnsrau 
Pbsh with lEhusrau Malik his son. 

7 Eldest son of ’Izs>ud<Dta, Al-^usain, and first of the QhOrtXn rulers of 
Kmftn. 

* He was mortally wounded and left for dead in the action with the 
* GkoVt by Abfi-l-’Abbas-i-Sktft brother of the noble he had so treacherously 

diot with an arrow when his back was turned. See page 367. 

* The words ajT in Persia, and in the Persian of the £a*e, signify 
“ toi/t thou db not “ tActt art 

i Because his brother Oh iySs-ud-Dtn had not conferred a separate appanage 
on Mm. 

* The Molik'US-Sil’ts [the Sangi|iiuuy], Sbhms-ud>Dtn, Muhammad, who 
succeeded his fldher T&j-ud-Dln, Ab&-l>Fat^ in 559 H. See page iSpi 
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guided person and brought him badk agiun, and com- 
mitted to his charge the territory of l^a^r-i-Kajuran and 
Istiah. After he had brought the whole of the district of 
Garmstr under his authority, Sul(an Ghiyas-ud-Dln en- 
trusted to him the city of Tig^n-abad, which was one of 
the largest cities of Garmsir*. This Tigin-3bad is the 
place about which, and the possession of it by the SultSns 
of Gh ur. the downfall of the dynasty of Mahmud-i- Gh azi. 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, has been caused, and about which 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, ^usain, had improvised and sent to 
Khusrau Shah, son of Bahram Shah, the quatrain, which is 
as follows : — 

^^Thy father first laid the foundation of enmity. 

Hence the world’s people all under oppression fell. 

Have a care, lest for one Tigfn*iLb2ld ^ thou dost not give. 

From end to end, the kingdom of Mal^ud’s dynasty to the wind/’ 

The Almighty’s mercy be upon the Sultans of both 
dynasties ! 

When Sultan* Mu’izz-ud-Din acquired the territory of 
Tigfn-abad, the Qhuzz tribe*, and the chieftains of that 
sept, who, retiring defeated from before the forces of Khita^ 
had moved towards Ghaznin. during a period of twelve 

’ Dow says, in his translation of Firishtah ; ** Mahommed Ghori was left 
by his brother [Yeas ul dien I] when he acceded (sur) to the throne of Ghor^ in 
command at Tunganabeui^ in the province of Chorassan,” Briggs has : 
** On the accession of Gheias-ood-Deen to the throne of Ghizny and Ghor^ he 
appointed his brother, Moyiz^ood^Deen Mahomed [not called ** Mahomed 
Ghooiy ” here], governor of TUkeeadad'^JI Firishtah, who quotes our author, 
says: '*GlliyR9-u^-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Sam, on attaining the sovereignty of 
{xhur, left his full brother, Mu’lzz-ud-Dtn, who is renowned as Shihab»ud»Din. 
at Tigfn-abad, which belongs to the territory of Garmstr.” He was only 
** renowned as Sbih2b-ud-Dfn ” by Firifihtah, and a few other comparatively 
modem writers who, perhaps, knew not of the passage in our author where he 
mentions the change of title by both brothers. The Taj-ul-Ma’2fir written^ 
or, at least, begun before the Sul^in’s death, does not mention the word 
SbihRb any more than our author. 

^ The citadel of this place is situated on the Koh-.i-Slier, and is sometimes 
called the fortress of Koh-i-Sl&cr, and is mentioned by Baiha]^t ; but, in the MS* 
copies of Baiha]^f, is called Ajrtkfn-kl^d. This remark above would indicate 
that Shusrau Sb&k, not BahrRm, was ’AUi-ud-Dfn’s antagonist. See note 
page 347- 

* Not SultSm then but Malik. The title was conferred after this. 

^ The word used signifies an army [not armies”], but, as all the able 
men of the tribe carried arms, I have not used the word in its literal sense. 

^ Before the ^rlughfah Turk«mSns. See note *, para. 2^ page 374. 
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years had taken the ^^Aznin territory out of the hands of 
Khi jarau Shah and of Khu srau Malik; and had brought it 
under their own sway. Mu'izz-ud-Din was in the constant 
habit of making raids upon the Gh uzz from Tigin-abad, 
and assailing them, and continued to harass that territory 
until the year 569 H. *, when Sul(an GhiyS9*ud>Din sub- 
dued Gh aznln. and placed Sultan Mu'izz-ud-DIn upon the 
throne [of that territory] and returned to Gh ur again, as 
has been previously recorded. 

The second year after this, [namely] in 570 H., Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din brought the districts of Ghaznin under his 
sway, and acquired Gardaiz*; and, in the third year [571 H.]', 
he marched an army towards Multan and delivered it from 
the hands of the l^aramitah and, in this year, 571 H., the 

* There is some discrepancy among authors with respect to the date of the 
capture of Gh azntn. Jahan^AiiU and Haft I^itm say, Gh iyaff«ud-Dfn acquired 
possession of Gh azntn in 570 H., after which he conferred the government of 
it upon his brother, MuMzz-ud-Dtn, as Walt [Haft I):ltm says, deputy or 
lieutenant] ; Fa$iti-t says Qha^ntn was taken in 569 ; the Zubdat-ut*Tawartjc 2 l» 
which copies our author, also says 569 ; X^ba^at-i-Akbart agrees with 
Raufat-u9*$a!li, and Muntak]iab>ut-Taw^t]dl» that Ghiyaf«ud-Dfn took 
Ghazntn from the GJluzz, in 569, and conferred it on his brother, Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, in 570 ; the Ta^Virat-ul-Muluk of Yabylf Shan, Mir’St-i-JahSn-Numa, 
and the j^ula^at-ut-Tawarfkh say 569 ; the Lubb-ut»Taw2rtkh-i-Hind says 
Gh aznin was given to Mu’izz-ud-Din in 567 ; and states that, the MabniQdis 
had regained possession of it, and that (xhiySff-ud-Din took it from the Amirs 
of Khusrau Malik (sic /). Buda’Ohi states that some say GhiySj|*ud-Din took 
it from the Ghuzz in $ 6 ^ H., and others, that he took it from Khusrau Malik 
who had re-taken it from the Ghuzz. Alft states that Khusrau Sh^ himself 
returned to Ghaznin after the withdrawal of 'AUl-ud-Din, but the Ghuzz, 
who had defeated SuliSln Sanjar [his great unde], were perpetually making 
raids upon the Ghaznin territory, and he, Khusrau Sh^ 

Khusrau Malik], again returned to L&hor, and the Ghuzz, taking possession 
of Ghaznin. retained possession of it for IS»f years. Firishtah, who does not 
always copy his authorities correctly, sa3rs, Ghaznin was taken by Ghiy^*ud« 
Din in 567 H., and that the Ghuzz only held it years f 

a Gardaiz is the name of a latge darah of the Tftjiks, or TIzIks, for both 
are correct [The Gh uris were themselves Tajiks], with lofty hills on either 
side, well watered, and once very populous and well cultivated. To the east 
and south-east are Afghans. In Akbar’s reign there was a strong castle here 
named Gardaiz also. See note page 498. 

^ Three of the works just quoted state that Multan was taken in syo H. ; 
but Firishtah. who is evidently wrong, has 572 H. 

* Who had regained possession of it some years previously. He does not 
mention capture of P ehch ah. which immediately followed that of Multan. 
An account of the capture of O chcha h and the conduct .of Mu’izz-ud-Din has 
been g^ven by Firiahtah, which has not been correctly rendered by his trans- 
lators, and makes the conduct of Mu’izz-ud-Din appear in a light contrary to 
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San^uran tribe * broke out into rebellion, and committed 
great violence, until, in the year 572 H., he marched an 

> is the only work, among those previously quoted^ which mentions 

this afiair. Therein it is stated that the San^uran were a tribe of the (zhuzz. 
They are referred to in the second paragraph of the note at the foot of page 290. 
This name, in some copies of the text, is written SanVurtiln and SufHln ; and, 
in one of the oldest copies, Shanf^zan. ShaluzSn appears to be the present 
name of the /oca/e of this tribe, which is also mentioned in the history of Ttmiir. 
See note page 498. Some call it gl^anuzan. 


facts ; and these mis-statements, to which I draw attention, have been re-echoed 
by all the Indian History writers. 


Dow, voL i. page 136. 

'*The prince of that place 
this is intended to represent Ochfiliach] 
shut himself up in a strong fort. 
Mixhommed b^^ to besiege the 
place ; but, finding it would be a 
difficult task to reduce it, he sent a 
private ntessage to the RajafCs wife^ 
promising to marry her if she would 
make away with her hushand. 

<*The base woman returned for 
answer that she was rather too old 
herself to think of matrimony, but 
that she had a beautiful young daugh- 
ter, whom, if he would promise to 
espouse, and leave her in free pos^ 
session of the eountry and its wealth, 
she would, in a few days, remove the 
Rajah. Mahommed basely aecipted of 
the proposal, and the wicked woman 
accordingly, in a few days, found 
means to assassinate her husband, and 
to open the gates to the enemy. 
Mahommed confirmed his promise by 
marrying the daughter upon acknow- 
ledging the true faith, but made no 
scruple to deviate from what respected 
the mother ; for, instead of trusting 
her -with the country^ he sent her off 
to Ghizni^ where she soon died of 
grief and resentment. Nor did her 
daughter relish her situation better; 
for, in the space of two years, she 
also fell a victim to grief.” 


Briggs, voL i. page 169. 

**The Raja was besieged in his 
fort (of Oocha); but Mahomed Ghoory^ 
finding it would be difficult to reduce 
the place, sent a private message to the 
Raja*s wife, promising to marry her 
if she would deliver up her husband. 

** The base woman returned for 
answer that she was rather too old 
herself to think of matrimony, but 
that she had a beautful smd youn^ 
daughter, whom, if he would promise 
to espouse, and leave her in free pos* 
session of her wealthy she would, in a 
few days, remove the Raja. Ma- 
homed Ghoory accepted the proposal ; 
and this Princess, in a few days, found 
means to assassinate her husband, and 
open the gates to the enemy. 

** Mahomed only partly performed his 
promise^ by marrying the daughter, 
upon her embracing the true faith 
Pie could not marry her legally unless 
she did so]; but he nuuie no scruple 
to depart from his engagements with 
the mother ; for, instead of trusting 
her Tvith tHe country^ he sent her to 
Ghizny^ where she afterwards died of 
sorrow and disappointment. Nor did 
the daughter long survive, for in the 
space of two years she also fell a 
victim to grid” 


Firishtah’s account is as follows ; — 

*‘Thc Riijah of that country took refuge therein [in Ochfihah], and SultSn 
Shihab-ud-Dtn pitched his tents and pavilion around the fort, and set about 
preparations for investing it. As he knew thar to overcome that R&joh in 
battle and capture the fort would be arduous, he despatched a person to the 
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army against them, and fell upon that people, and put the 
greater number of them to the sword. They have related 
that most of the San^uran tribe were manifestly confessors 
of the Qur’an creed *, who, on this occasion, obtained mar> 
tyrdom ; but, as they had stirred up rebellion, they were 
put to death, as a matter of exigency, according to sovereign 
prerogative. 

In the following year * after this event, Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Dtn marched an army towards Nahrwalah by way of 
Ochchah and Multan. The Rae of Nahrwalah, Bhim 
Diw*, was young in years, but he had numerous forces and 
many elephants ; and, when a battle took place, the army 
of Islam was defeated and put to the rout, and the Sultan- 

wife of the Rajah, w/io 7 tkis despotic over her husband^ and cajoled her, and 
promised, saying : * If, by your endeavours, this city shall be taken, having 
contracted marriage with you, I will make you the Malikah-i-Jahan [Queen of 
the Universe, i.e. his consort; but there is not a word about “making away 
with,” or “delivering up her husband the offer is her own]. The Rajah’s 
wife, frightened of or at the power and grandeur of the Sultan, and knowing 
that he would be victorious [over her husband, and capture the pla9c], sent a 
reply, saying : *No worthiness remains to me, but I have a daughter p>osscsscd 
of beauty to perfection, and grace. If the Malik consents, he may take her 
into the bonds of marriage ; but, after taking the city, if he will not evince any 
avarice towards my awn peculiar property and effects [not a word about entrust- 
ing the country to her], I will remove the R&jah.’ The Sultan agreed, and in 
a short time that woman caused her husband to be put to deaths and delivered up 
the city. Sul^Sn Shihab-ud-Dfn. having ftdfilled his promise^ made the Rajah’s 
daughter a MusalndLn according to the rites of the sublime law of Muhammad, 
contracted marriage with her, and both of them, mother, and daughter, were 
sent to Giiazntn, that they might learn the duties respecting fasting and p}‘ayer 
and to read the sacred poges [the If^ur’Sn]. The mother, whom her daughter 
held in abhorrence on account of her abominable act, and placed no faith in, 
shortly after died; and the daughter herself, after two years, fwt having 
obtaifted the efijoymeftt of the Sultanas society [the marriage was never consum- 
mated], through grief and mortification, followed her mother.” 

The Rajah above referred to, according to the Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, was 
chief of the Bhdtt tribe, which previously held a large part of Sind. The same 
work states that O chch ah was taken by assault. The name is differently 
written by different authors— and — while some have as^j and 
Compare Abu-RtbSn-al-Btrunf, and see translation in Elliot’s India, 
vol. i. page 6i, and page 154. 

^ If so, it is somewhat strange that such an orthodox champion of the faith 
should have massacr^ them. 

» “ The folloM’ing” year after 572 H. is 573 H. ; but, just under, our author 
says 574 H., which is the year which most authors mention, but Fafi^^-t has 
575 H. 

* This is the correct name, confirmed by seveml other writers ; but some 
copies of the text differ. One has — another j.-#* — and three 

The Raufat-ut-Jahirtn styles him Bhuj [xy4?]-ntw. 
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i-Ghia! returned again without having accomplished his 
designs. This event took place in the year 574 H.^ 

In the year 575 H., Mu’izz-ud Din led an army to 
Furehor *, and subdued it ; and, in another two years sub- 
sequent to that, he marched an army towards Lohor. As 
the affairs of the Mahmud! empire had now approached 
their termination, and the administration of that govern- 
ment had grown weak, Khusrau Malik, by way of compro- 
mise, despatched one of his sons, and one elephant*, to the 
presence of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. This circumstance hap- 
pened in the year 577 H.‘ 

The following year, 578 H., the Sultan led an army 
towards Dtwal * [or Dtbal] and possessed himself of the 


y Our author slurs over this affair because it was a reverse, but it was not 
dishonour. Mu*i2z-ud-Din*s forces were completely worn out with their long 
march, the latter portion of it through the sandy desert, and suffering from 
thirst and want of forage for their cattle. The forces of Bhfm>Dtw were 
numerous, fresh, and well supplied. Numbers of the Musalman forces perished 
in the obstinate battle which took place, and the retreat was effected with -great 
difficulty, 

^ Previously spelt Pursh'of Burshor, and tn some copies of the text 
here Burshor likewise — the letters p and and b and w are interchange- 
able. In the passage at page 76, where mention is made of the idol temple 
which fell on the night of Mahmud’s birth, the place supposed to be 
Peshawar is written in every copy of the text with an extra letter. Nearly 
every author I. have quoted mentions that, in ancient books, this place was 
known as Bagram. See my account of it in Journal of Bombay Geographical 
Society, vol. x. 

• Our author should have added, ‘‘a renowned elephant, and the finest 
that Khusrau Malik posssessed.” His son is called Malik Shah by some 
writers, including Firiflhtah ; but one of his translators turns it into Mullik. 

* As to this date there is considerable discrepancy. Of the different works 
previously quoted, the majority state that the first expedition against Labor 
took place in 577 H., as our author has it ; but two others mention 576 as the 
year, and three others that it took place in 575. Buda^unf says 580 H. ; but 
he has omitted the first expedition, and mistaken the second for it. 1 do not 
quote Baif awf or Guztdah, for they are both at sea with respect to the two 
last Mahmudt sovereigns, and make one of them. 

^ In the same manner, there is much discrepancy with regard to the invasion 
of Dtwal. Five authors give 577 H. as the year, one 578, one 576, one 575, 
and Buda’unt 581 ! Of these, some say the expedition against Piirahor and 
Dtwal took place in the same year ; others that it took place the year after 
Pur shot was annexed, and the year before the first expedition against Labor; 
whilst others state that Dtwal was taken the year after; and some omit all 
mention of it. A^mad, son of Mu^^ammad, K^wtnt, the author of the Jah2n* 
ArS, which I have often quoted, on his way to visit Hindustan, died at thU 
place in 975 H. — 1567 a.d. It is not the same place as Tl^athah, but in the 
Thathah province between Thathah and Kamfiht. See note p. 295. 
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whole of that territory [lyirfg] on the sca-coast, and ac- 
quired much wealth, and returned. 

In the year 581 H., he [again] led an army towards 
Lohor ■, and ravaged and pillaged the whole of the dis- 
tricts of that territory ; and, on his return homewards, 
directed that the Hi§ar [fortress] of Sial-kot should be re- 
stored \ Husain son of ]^Jiar-mil was installed therein, and 

• The name of this city— which is a very ancient one — is also written L5h- 
nor as well as Loha-war 

T*l^^^^t-i-Akbarf, Mii’St-i-Jahan-Numa, and Firishtah say that this 
second expedition took place in 580 H., and the Khulayat-ut-Tawartkh says 
it was in 579 ; but the others agree with our author as above. The astonishing 
thing, however, is, that our author himself, in his account of Kh usmu Malik’s 
reign, at page ii5f which see, only mentions /7w cxi>editions to Udior — one in 
577 nnd the other, when it was taken, in 583 ! 

^ Most authors, including Firishtah, make a great error in asserting that 
Mu’izz-ud*Dfn founded the fortress of Sfal-kot. Such is not the case, and 
some of the authors I have been quoting very correctly state that it is a very 
ancient place, founded by one of the early Hindu rulers. Mu’izz*ud>Din found 
it in a dilapidated condition on the occasion of his retirement from the Panjab, 
and unsuccessful attempt to take Labor ; and, considering its situation a good 
one for his purposes, he put it in a state of efficiency, and garrisoned it at the 
suggestion of the Rajah of Jamun. I extract this statement from a History of 
the Rajhis of Jamun [the n is nasal], which the author states to be composed 
from Hindu annals ; and in no other writer have I seen the same details, 
although another confirms a portion of it, which I shall subsequently refer to. 

“In the year 1151 of Bikramaditya, Rajah Jakr [or Chakr] Diw succeeded 
his father as ruler of Jamun ; and, in the middle of his reign, in 555 h., 2 U|us- 
rau Malik, the descendant of Mahmud, Gh^nawf, abandoned Qh^znln, Ad 
assumed the throne of Lah-nor. The Jamun Rajahs continu^ to entertain their 
natural hatred towards his dynasty, but without effect; and Khusmu Malik, by 
degrees, brought under his rule the northern parts of the Panj&b, as far as the 
foot of the mountains [the Alpine Panjab]. The tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt 
round about Manglan [Makhialah ?], at the fooT of the hills who were subject to 
the Jamun-wal [the Jamun dynasty], having received encouragement from the 
Lah-nor ruler, and sure of his support, refused any longer to pay tax and 
tribute to Jamun, and threw off its yoke. 

“ At this time, the year 579 H. , Sul[aD Mu’izz>ud-Dfn, the GhSrf, who had 
taken possession of GJl^^zntn, raised the standard of conquest ; and Rajah Jakr 
[Chakr] Diw despatched his full brother. Ram Diw, with presents to the 
Sultan’s presence, representii^ to him the stale of affairs, and inciting him to 
invade EJlusrau’s terrifory, assuring him that, on his appearance, the territory 
of Lah-nor would pass from his grasp. The Sultan, who received the emis- 
sary with favour, repli^ in writing to the Rajah, that ‘ his Mian-ji [agent] had 
made known the Rajah's object, and that the time was at hand for the appear- 
ance of his standards in that part and in that same year the Sulfan made a 
raid on, and possessed himself o( the Purshor territory and Multin, and 
invested ULh-nor, which Khusmu Malik-defended. 

“ The Sullen, finding he could not gain possession of it easily, devastated 
and ravaged the country about Lah-nor, an^ retired by the northern part of the 
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the SultSn again retired. After his departure, Khusrau 

Panjftb ; and, at the suggestion and representation of the R&jah of JamQp, 
repaired atteitf the fort of St£l-kot [Sial is the name of a tribe of Jats, since 
displaced, and dwelling much farther south, at and around Jang-i-Sfftlj, which 
was then in a ruinous and dilapidated state, and left there ^usain-i-Sliar-mtl 
[turned into Hussein Churmili by Dow, and Hoossein FtrmuUy by Briggs 1] 
as governor, with a garrison. The Mtkn-jt, of JamQp, was then dismissed, 
with a request to inform the RSjah that next year his wishes would be ful- 
filled. 

**Shusrau Malik, after the SultHn^s departure, aided by the tribe of Khok- 
har, invested St&Kkot ; but, as RSjah Jakr [Qhskr] Dtw, assisted and sup- 
ported the defenders, Ehusrau Malik was unable to take it. At this period 
the RSjah, who had attained to nearly hit eightieth year, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, RSjah Bq, who is also called Bijayt [f t f ji ' ift] Dtw, in 
1221 of BikrSmaditya ; and in that year, which corresponds with 582 H. , the 
Sultan [Mu*izz-ud-Dtn] crossed the Sind at the NtlSb ferry, where the RSjah’s 
Mfan-jt went to receive him ; and on the banks of the Bihat [the Jhilam] the 
RSjah*s son, Nar-singh Dtw, joined him with a considerable force. He was 
presented to the SultSn through l^usain-i-Shar-mtl, and received with honour. 
He accompanied the SultSn to LSh-nor, which was taken, and made over to 
the charge of Kar-mSkh [’Alt-i-Kar-mSkh, who is turned into Aify Kirmany 
by Briggs I], governor of MultSn. The RSjah*s son and his agent were 
dismissed with honorary robes, and the town of StSl-ko^ together ivith the 
fort, was entrusted to the care of the RSjah. Shusrau was taken to Qliazntn, 
and was subsequently put to death. From the circumstance of the Sul(Sn, in 
his communications, styling the RSjah’s agents by the term MtSn-jt, according 
to the Custom of IrSn, instead of Waktl, the whole family of the Jamun-wal 
[not the present dyuasty\ considering this title great honour, adopted it ; and 
from it the abridged term MlSn, used-by their descendants, is derived.” 

Dow, in his translation of Firiflhtah, states, under the reign of Khusrau 
Malik [page 129], that **the Emperor Chusero [ Khu srau would not have, 
known his own name thus written], in alliance with the Ghichers, besieged the 
fort of Salcot^ but, their endeavours proving unsuccessful^ they were obliged 
to desist.” Briggs, in his version, repeats this in the same words, with the 
exception of styling Khusrau, Khoosrcw Mullik; and the Khokhars, Gukkurs; 
and that JBSlusrau had to abandon the investment ; but under the reign of 
Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, DOw [page 137] states: “This fort [Salcof]^ as we have 
before related, was ejfectually besieged by Chusero^ in the absence oiMakommedp' 
and Briggs also [page lyfi] says > **This fort, as we have before related, 
being successfully besi^;^ and taken by Khoosrow Mullih^*' &c. ; and thus 
both translators totally contradict their own previous statements. Firishtah, 
whom they translate, of course, states, as other writers do, that Khusrau Malik 
was unable to take it. Led away, I imagine, by this statement, and placing 
reliance on its correctness, Elphinstone has repeated [page 31 1] this ab- 
surdity. He says “Khusni Malik, taking courage from despair, made an 
all ia n c e with the Gakkars [Dow, Gichers ; Briggs, Gukkurs; Elphinstone, 
Cakkats! captured one of ShahiLb u^^din^s strongest forts, and obliged him 
to call in the aid of stratagem,” &c. Thus a totally incorrect translation of a 
native historian's words, and a statement respecting which the translators 
themselves contradict their own previous translation, is handed down from one 
writer to the other. This is writing history with a vengeance. 

The stratagem referred to above is related in Firishtah, which see but it 
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Malik assembled tlie forces of HindQstan *, and a levy of 
the [different] Khokhar tribes, and appeared before the 
gates of Sial-kot, and sat down before it for a considerable 
time, and again retired without being able to effect his 
object. After that, in the year 582 H., the SultSn-i> 
Ghazl [Mu’izz-ud-Dtn] appeared [again] before the gates 
of Lohor. As the Mahmud! sovereignty had reached its 
termination, and the sun of the empire of Sabuk-Tigtn had 
reached its setting, and the Recorder of Destiny had in- 
scribed the decree of Khu srau Malik’s dethronement, that 
monarch was not possessed of the power to resist, and he 
entered into negotiations for peace ; and, for the purpose of 
having an interview with the Sultan [Mu’izz-ud-Din]. Kh usrau 
Malik came out [of Lohor] *. ILe was seized, and imprisoned, 
and Lohor psissed into the possession of the Sultan-i-Ghazl. 
and the kingdom of HindOstan ' came under his sway. 

is not related by any of the authors I have quoted, from some of whom he 
derived his own information. 

The account contained in the Hindu history of JamiiQ previously quoted, of 
Shusrau Malik’s attempt to take St&l-ko^ which was a standing menace to his 
rule, agrees with the account given by our author and some others, with the 
exception that other tribes of unbelievers besides the Khokhars were engaged in 
it ; and, although Kh nsraii Malik had got together a laige following, he was un- 
able to keep the field against the superior and more efficient forces of the Ghurfs. 

The Khokhars are a totally distinct race from the Gakhars 

The name of the former is sometimes written Khukhar, but 

the first mode is the most correct. AbH-l-Faf], in the A’-tn-i-Akbart, 
constantly mentions them, and he writes the two names very differently. 
There are still numbers of Khokhars in the Panj&b^ some 20,000 families, and 
I have met with them constantly in the MnltSn district, and districts further to 
the north-west, towards the Indus, in the Sind-S&gar Do-abah. Their chief 
iocale is about Barih, Ahmad-SbUd, and SJiuflh-^b. They still style their chief 
SultAn as well as RAb, and will not give their daughters in marriage to 
other tribes, or, at least, used not to. The Ghakars are still further north- 
wards. Our author does not mention a word about these transactions with the 
Khokhars in his account of Khusrau Malik’s reign, and only mentions two 
expeditions against Uhor, and therein states that Khusrau Malik delivered it 
up to Mu’izz-ud-Dtn in 583 H. ; but here he says in 582 H. Some of the works 
I have been quoting say Mu’izz-ud-Dtn dbtained possession of Labor in 582 H.» 
while others say it happened in 583 H. 

* This is the same person who subsequently gave his adherence to Sul^ftn 
Muhammad, KhwSrazm Sha h, and then acted treacherously, and was ousted 
from Hiriit, and put to death. See note page 257. His correct name is 
’Isz-nd-Dtn, ^usain. His father’s name was Khar-mtL 

* See page 115, where our author states that Shusrau Malik, under the faith 
of a treaty, was induced to come out. 

7 That portion only over which Khusrau Malik ruled ; but subsequently he 
conquered more. 
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The Sipah-Salar, *Alf-i-Kar- ma kh. who was the Walt 
[Governor] of Multan, was located at Lohor, and the father 
of the author of this work, Maulana Saraj-udvDtn-i-Minhaj, 
the Wonder of his Age, and Most Kloquent of ’Ajani, 
became the l^a;;:! of the forces of Hindustan, and, dressed 
in an honorary robe, conferred upon him by Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, in the audience hall [or tent] of the camp • he 
established his Court of Judicature. Twelve camels were 
assigned to convey his tribunal * [on the march]. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him, and upon the 
orthodox Sultans of the past, and the Musalman Maliks of 
the present ! 

After these events the Suljtan-i-Gliazt set out on his 
return to Ql^aznin, taking along with him Kh usrau Malik ; 
and from the court of Ghaznfn sent him to the court of 
Firuz-koh, to the presence of the Sultan-ul-A’^am, Ghivas- 
ud-Din. From thence Kh usrau Malik was sent into 
Gh ariistan and imprisoned within the castle of Balarwan, 
and it was commanded that his son, Bahram Shah* [by 
name], should be detained within the walls of the fortress 
of Saif>rud of Ghur ; and, when the outbreak and sedition 
of Sultan Shah *, Khwarazm-Shahi. arose in the year 

B Where public business was usually transacted. 

* For himself and the Muftfs. He did not continue at Bamfan long then. 
See pages 431 and 433. 

* This, probably, is the son* who had been given up as a hostage to Mu’izz- 
ud-Din. Firiflhtah, but on whose authority he does not mention, styles him 
Malik Shah. There is not the slightest doubt as to who put them to death, 
and the text very plainly indicates who did, both here and at page 115- 
Compare Elliot: India, vol. ii., note *, page 295, 

* Not “ Kh warazm Shah ” but his brother. He was not a Sultan ; this 
is part of his /i/U merely. See page 245. The error of calling him SultSn or 
King of Shwarazm is of common occurrence. Elphinstone, misled by trans- 
lators or translations, calls him King of Khirizm.” His name was Ma]^nud, 
and his title, Sultan Shah-i-Jalal-ud-Dfn. At page 1 15, our author says 
Kh usrau Malik and his son, Bahram Shah, were put to death when the affair 
of Sultan Shah occurred in 598 H., and here says, 587 H., while twice, in his 
account of Gh iya§-ud-Din*s reign [see pages 378 and 379], he distinctly states 
that the engagement with Sultan Shah, in which ^utb-ud-Dfn, l-ba 3 c, then 
only Lord of the Stables, was taken prisoner, took place in 588 H. [Jahftn- 
Ari, 588 H.]. The year 587 h. is that in which the first battle took place 
with RSe Pithoiil, according to the whole of the authors 1 have been quoting, 
as well as several others, including our author himself, and the second battle, 
in which RSe Pithorft was defeated and [according to Musalmftn accounts] 
slain, took place beyond a doubt [sec page 468], in 588 H There is no doubt 
vrhatever as to the dates our author gives, for they are as plainly written as it 
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5^7 they martyred ^tiusrau Malik and his son [BahrSm 
S]iah]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon them all ! 

Subsequent to these events, the Sultan- i- Gh azi caused 
the forces of Islam to be organized, and advanced against 
the fortress of Tabarhindah*, and took that stronghold, and 

is possible to write, and all the copies of the text collated agree; but 
neither rf these three dates can be corrrect, I'he campaign against Suipin 
SJ^h, Sliw 2 razmf, which lasted over six months, took place in 586 H., or 
early in 587 H., and in 589 11. he died. What tends to prove this to l>c 
correct, even from our author’s own statements, is the fact, that, between the 
acquirement of Lahor, and, the first battle of Tara’tn, no operations were 
undertaken east of the Indus by Mu’izz>ud-Dfn, because occupied elsewhere* 
See also next page where it *is said that the of Tulak was to hold Tabar- 

hindah for the period of e/^ht months, thus showing that the Sultan intended 
to^come again the next cold season and relieve it. The however held 

out for Qve months longer, and, the Sultan not having arrived, .was obliged to 
capitulate. Here is further proof. Alfi and Jami’-ut-Tawarikh say Sultsm 
Shah sent a message to Cahiya§-ud-Dtn [after Sultan Shah revolted against his 
brother’s authority. See also page 246 and note after he had gained 
possession of several places in Kh urasan with the aid of the ^ara-Khita*^s, 
that he, Gh iya^-ud-Dln. should give up to him the places belonging to his 
[Sultan father, otherwise to prepare for hostilities. Gh iyag-ud-Ptn 

summoned his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, frbm Hind to join him. Some writers 
affirm that up to this time the latter was styled Malik only, and that after that 
campaign the title of Sultan was conferred upon him, as well as on his cousin, 
Shams-ud-Dtn of BamfSn, from which period, and not before, the name and 
title will be found on his coins. In the neighbourhood of the Murgh-Sb, in the 
valley of Marw-ar-Rud, the two brothers, G 2 iiya§-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud Dfn, 
Shams-ud-Dtn of BamtSn, 'and TaJ-ud-Dfn, ruler of Sijistan, being also 
present, after several months, encountered Sultan who was defeated, 

and reached Marw with only forty followers. This is said to have taken place 
in 586 H. Sultan Takishp K^warazm Sh 5 h. hearing of this reverse his 
rebellious’ brother had sustained, advanced from Khwarazm against him by 
forced nfkarches ; and Sultan Shah again sought protectioru from the (xburls, 
who, some time after, aided him with a numerous force, and despatched him 
towards Kh wSrazm. This was in 588 H., for, his brother Takish having 
marched into TraV at the request of l^utlagh In&naj [see page 167, note®] in that 
year, Sultan Sbah made a dash against Khwarazm, the capital of his brother. 

Alft further states, but it is somewhat contrary to other accounts, that, on 
the way, Sultan Shah was taken ill, and died at the end of Ramadan, 589 H. 
When the news of this event reached Gbiya§-ud-Dfn, he despatched orders 
for his troops to march back again. 

Another reason why I consider 5^^ correct is, that all authors of any 
authority, as well as our author himself, say that the second battle of Tara’ln 
took place in 588 H., after which IgkUtb-ud-Dtn, 1 -bak, was left to ‘carry on 
operations in Hindustan, and, if the campaign against Sul[an gbah took place 
in that year, and the two armies were sisr months in sight of each other, ]{([utb- 
ud-Dtn, I-bak, could not have been present there to be taken prisoner, and be 
at Kuh|ilm in Hindustan at the same time. See page 515. 

f All the copies of the text collated, both here, and elsewhere in the work, 
as well as many other authors, say Tabarhindah [or TabarhindhJ. The 
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made it over [to the charge of] Malik Ziy3-ud>Din, the 
Muliammad-i-’Abd>us-Sailani, Nisawi, Tulakt*. This 
^iya-ud-Din, was the son of the uncle of the maternal 
grandfather of the writer of this History, [namely] 
Majd-ud-Din, Tulakl. At his [^a;! Ziy3>ud-Din’s] * re- 
quest, they selected twelve hundred horse from the forces 
of Hindustan and of ghaznin, all men of Tulak, and the 
whole of them were ordered to join his J^b^yl [band or 
division], and were located within that fortress, under the 
stipulation that they should hold it for the period of eight 
months, until the Sultan- i- Ghazi should return again from 
Gh aznin ; but the Rae Kolah ' Pithora, however, had arrived 


printed text ha<; Sirhind, and many authors of comparatively modem date* 
including the X^^V^^'i-Akbarf, Mir*2t-i>Jahan*Num2* and Shul&9at-ut-Ta- 
w&rtkhf also have Sirhind. The Tarikb-i-Alft* and Zubdat-ut-Tawftrtkh say 
Tarhindah, Budi’unt also has the same in one copy, and Tarhindah [the Persian ^ 
might have been left out by the copyist] in another; and, in another place, sayn 
it was Jai pal’s capital. The L.ubb-ut-Tawari]Ji-i>Hind says Tabarhindah now 
kfunvn by the name of Bithandak, Firi&htah has Pathindah [•J^] in the 
latest lithographed copy of the Persian text which was so carefully collated, it 
is said, with several copies of the original, by Briggs himself, and Bathindah 
in other MS. copies I have examined, but, in his translation, 
Briggs has Bituhnda, and Dow calls it **The capital of Tiberhind.’* I may 
mention that Bathindah, which is the place Briggs probably means, is some 
hundred miles west of ThSnf-sar. See also note page 76, next to last para. 

^ That is to say, he or his family came originally from Nis2, and he was 
^^af t of Tulak, which was a considerable place mentioned by our author in 
several places. We might as well say Chief fustice Supreme Courts as ** Kkzi 
Tolak.” Instead of Nisawf, some copies of the text have BGfihSrt, and 
Bush^tf but the majority of the best copies have Nis&wt. Briggs turns 
him into ** Mullik Zeea~ood-Deen Tooxuky^'^ and Dow into MaUleck Zea^^ ! 

* Compare Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 295. 

* The right word may be Golah, as both Would be written JijT In 
Sarskrit ift^^y^—goiak signifies the offspring by ill^timate connexion with 
a widow ; but we hear nothing of such a connexion on the part of Pritht RSj’s 
father. Tod, in his usual highly imaginative way, however, considers Cola 
[Golah] to mean a slave : — ** In Persian Gholam^ literally *a slave,’ evidently a 
word of the same origin as the Hindu gola ” In another place, he asserts that 
Golah refers to the natural brother of Prithi R 9 j. Vol i. page 179. Had Pritht 
Raj been a golak^ I do not think he would have been eligible to succeed his 
grandfather. The T9j-ul-Ma’a§ir, referring to the second battle between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, calls Kolah [or the Kolah] the of the Rie of 
Ajmtr; and all authors with whom I am acquainted state, that Kolah or Golah, 
the son of Pithorfi or Pritht Rlj, after his father was put to death, was made 
tributary ruler of Ajmtr by Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, as do all the authors I have been 
quoting; and no other writer that I know of pretends that Pithorft was a natural 
son of his father or adds Kolah or Golah to his name. Our author has 
apparently confused the two names, and this seems the more likely, because he 
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nrar at hand, and th^ Sultan marched to Tara'ln ^ to meet 
him* The whole of the RSnas * of Hind were aloncr with 
the Rae Kolah. 

When the ranks were duly marshalled, the Sultan seized 
a lance and attacked the elephant on which Gobind Rae •, 

hfts not laid a single word about Pithor&’s son having been set up by the Musal- 
mins, although they had to support him subsequently by force of arms. 

^ This name is plainly and correctly written, in the different copies of our 
author^ text, and all the authors I have quoted previously, as well as many 
otheis, call this place by the same name. Compilers of Histories of India, 
led astray by the translations of Firiahtah [not by Firiahtah himselQ which 
supplied them with their materials, have turned this name into Narain. Dow 
has “ Sirauri^ipon the banks of the Sirsutty,** and Briggs, Narain^ now 
called THrouty^f on the banks of the Soorsutty^* Elphinstone, following 
Briggs, no doubt, calls it “ Tiroury^ between Tanisar and Camdl,** and 
Dowson [Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 295], in the translation of this passage 
of our author’s text, evidently trusting to Briggs’s translation rather than to 
the original text, is led to believe our author wrong ; but acknowledges, in 
a foot note, that ‘‘the text [our author’s] has TariLfn,” and adds “ but Firishta 
gives the name as Ndr&fn, and says it was afterwaids called Tirauri. He 
places it on the banks of the Sarsuti fourteen miles from Thinisar and eighty 
from Dehli.” Now all this is incorrect as far as Firiahtah is concerned, even 
to the lithographed text of Briggs’s own revision^ for the former has Tari’tn 
[o*!/?] other authors, not NarS’-fn [^ril/i]. Mfrza Mughal Beg, who, 
about eighty years since, made a personal survey of these parts, and the 
territories further west, says that “on the ShRh-Rah [Royal Route] from 
KamM to Th&nt-sar is A’aiin*fibad-i-Taliwaft [ufj^^], where th^e is a large 
and lofty Rabftt of great strength and solidity which can be seen for miles 
round. Seven miles from this place, to the north, is Amfn-ghar, a large 
village with a large and lofty Rab2| likewise. Alx>ut two miles from the 
village of Chxtang is a small river, tilled in the rainy season only, running 
from right to left, which joins the river Sursutt. Six miles from Amtn-ghar» 
still going northerly, is the city of Thftnt-sar.” 

This is within a mile or two of the distance given by many other writers as 
well as Firishtnh. There are several places called Talwan<}i,and one, on the road 
from Dihlf to Bha^nir, called Talwarah [*J*>h], but no other Taliwarf. For an 
account of the engagement, as given in the Jamun History, see next page. 

* In some copies RSes : other writers say, a number of Rfijput princes. 

* Thus styled [J^y] and also Gobindah in the oldest copies of the 

text. Some have and both of which modes of writing the name 
confirm the correctness of the above, which is a common Hindu name ; but 
some more modem copies of the text have Kand [J^>^], Kh&nd [-x>l/], and 
Kh&ndt Most other authors, including Firiahtah, have this latter 

name also ; but the Hindu bard, Ghand, calls him R&e Gobind, like our 
author in the oldest copies. He led the van of the Hindus on an elephant. 
Translators of Firiahtah make him commander of the whole ; but Rfte Pithorii 
was himself an experienced leader : the other led the van. Tod (vol. L p. 
119), says Chaond Rae, which the historians of ** Shabudin'^ style “ Khan- 
dind, was not brothsr of Pirt’hwir&ji ” I I He states that he was of the 
Dahima race of Rajptits, one of three brothers, the eldest of whom, Kaimaa, 
was lord of Biana [Btftnah], and minister of Pirt’hwir&jd ; the second was 
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RSe [Rajah] of Dihlf, was mounted, and on which elephant 
he moved about in front of the battle. The Sultan-i- 

Gliazl, who was the Haidar of the time, and a second 

Rustam, charged and struck Gobind Rae on the mouth 

with his lance with such effect that two of that accursed 
one’s teeth fell into his mouth. He launched a javelin at 
the Sultan of Islam and struck him in the upper part of 
the arm and inflicted a very severe wound '. The Sultan 
turned his charger’s head round and receded, and from the 
agony of the wound he was unable to continue on horse- 
back any longer. Defeat befell the army of Islam so that 
it was irretrievably routed, and the Sultan was very nearly 
falling from his horse. Seeing which, a lion [hearted] 

warrior, a Khalj * stripling, recognized the Sultan, and 
sprang up behind him, and, supporting him in his arms, 
urged the horse with his voice, and brought him out of the 
field of battle 

** Poonclir, who coninianflcd the frontier at Lahore ” [the utter absurdity of 
this assertion I have already shown, I think, in note *, page 466] ; and the 
third brother, Chaond Rae, was the principal leader in the last battle in which 
Pirt’hwirAja fell.*' All the Muhammadan historian.s and three Hindu chroni- 
clers agree in the statement that this person, styled Gobind by some, and 
Khandi by others, was Pithora’s firot/ter, and that he was present in both 
battles, and was killed in the last. 

* 'rhese are the author’s exact words ; thefe is nothing in the text about “on 
the other hand, returned the Mw, The or signifies not a bhno here, 

but a small spear or javelin, an Indian weapon, the point of which is some- 
times l}arbed,and sometimes made with three barbs. From five to ten were taken 
in the hand [the left] at once, and launched at an enemy singly with the right. 

3 Not a Gh alzi Afghan^ I beg leave to notice, but a Turk. 

3 Vaiioiis are the different accounts given by authors respecting the incidents 
of this battle, and very erroneous and incorrect are the versions translated 
from Firishtah which, as auiheniic statements are to be desired in all matters of 
history^ ought to be corrected, and more particularly respecting this important 
j>eruKl of Indian history. 

The History of the Rajahs of Janiui] states that “ Suljan Mu*izz-ud-Dfn, 
in 587 H., determined to undertake an expedition against the fortress of 
Tabarhind, which Was the strongest place belonging to the great Rajahs of 
Hind. Rae Pithoi-a, llte diohan, sovereign [Farman-rawS] of Hindustan, 
and eighth in descent from Bal-Diw, Ch ohan, advanced to give battle to the 
Sultan. They met at 'rara’tn-ghay, fourteen miles from Thant-sar. During 
the engagement, Rae Khaiii [sir in MS.] Rae, ruler of Dihlt on the part of 
his brother, from the back of an elephant on which he was mounted, with a 
spear wounded the Sultan in the upper part of the arm. He would 
have fallen from his horse from the agony of the wound, had not some of his 
slaves come to him at the moment, and borne him out of the fight. The 
Sultan, having sustained this defeat, retired towards Qhaznfn, and, near the 
banks of thcKawt, a dcpulalion from the Rajah of Jamun presented themselves.” 
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On the Musalman forces not seeing^ the Sultan, lamenta- 
tion broke from them, until they reached a place where 

Another history, written by a Hindu, says Ric commanded his 

brother’s army, and that, after the Sul^ltn had wounded him in the mouth, he 
wounded the Suljtiln in the head with his spear, and the Sul^Sn received 
another wound in the side [by whom inflicted is not said], and he fell from his 
horse, when a Khalj youth took him on his otvn horse^ and, placing him before 
him, carried him safely out of the flght. Bud&’unl also says the Sul^ftn 
fell from his horse, and agrees with the above in the last clause of the sentence. 

Other authors, including the T^ba^It-i-Akbart, and Ta^karat-ul-Muluk, 
state that ShSnt Rae commanded the van, and was leading on the enemy 
when the SulfSn attacked him. They state that the Kh alj youth was on foot 
at the time, and, seeing the state of the Sul(an, he sprang up behind him, 
and carried him out of the milie to his own camp, whither his own troops had 
retired ; and that the panic and anxiety which had arisen on its being found 
that the Sul^Sn had not come out of the flght with the rest of his army 
subsided. 

One of the oldest copies of our author’s text here differs from the others 
collated to a considerable degree. It says that ‘*the £^alj youth recognized 
the Sul(2Ln [in the mel^ and confusion 3 , joined him, and replaced him on the 
horse’s back [thus implying that he had fallen or had to dismount], cried out 
with his voice to urge the horse, and brought the Sultan out of the battle.” 
This* is the literal translation of the passage in that copy ; and, in it, there is 
no mention of the youth having mounted the horse also. 

The Sultan remained at Labor until his wound was healed before he 
returned to Gh aznfn. 

But what say Firishtah and his translators on this subject ? 

Dow, vol. i. page 138-9. Briggs, vol. i. p. 

“ In the year 587, he [Mahommeil\ “In the year 587, he [Mahomed 
marched again towards Hindostan, Ghoory\ marched again to Hindustan, 
and, proceeding to Ajmcre^ took the and, proceeding towards Ajmere^ he 
capital of Ttberhind^ where he left took the tanvn of Bituhnda^ where he 

Malleek Zia^ with above a thousand left AfullihZeea^ood-I?een ybozuhvw lih 

chosen harse^ and some foot, to garrison above a thousand chosen horse, and 

the place. He himself was upon his some foot to form its garrison. While 

way back, when he heard that Pittu on his return, he heard that Pith<nu 

Ra, the prince of Ajmire^ with his Rae, Raja of Ajmeer, with his brother 

brother Candi Ra, king of Delhi, in Chawand Rae, the Raja of Dehly, in 

alliance with some other Indian alliance with other Indian princes, 

princes, were marching towards TV- were marching towards with 

berhind, with two hundred thousand 200,000 horse, and 3000 elephants, 

horse, and three thousand elephants. Mahomed Ghoory marched to the 

Mahommed determined to return to relief of his garrison ; but, passing 

the relief of the garrison. He met the beyond Bituhmia, he encountered the 

enemy at the village of Sirauri, upon enemy at the village of Narain, now 

the banks of the Sirsutti, fourteen called Tirowry, on the banks of the 

miles from Tannassar, and eighty from Soorsutty, fourteen miles from Thaqi. 

Delhi, and gave them battle. Upon sar, and seventy from Delhy. At the 

the first onset his right and left first onset his right and left wings, 

wings retired, being outflanked by the being outflanked, fell back, till, join- 

enemy, till, joining in the rear, his ing in the rear, his army formed a 
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the defeated army was safe from pursuit by the infidels. 

army was formed into a circle. Ma- circle. Mahomed Gkoory was in per* 
hommedy who was in person in the son in the centre of his line, and, 
center (sic) of the line when first being informed that both wings were 
formed, was told that his right and defeated, was advised to provide for 
left adngs were defeated, and advised his own safety. Mnraged at this coun* 
to provide for his own safety. En* sel, HE CUT down THE MESSENGER, 
raged at this counsel^ he smoie Uie and^ rushing on towards the enemy ^ 
imprudent adviser^ attd rushed on vnth a few foUonoers^ committed terrible 
towards the enemy, among whom he slaughter^ The eyes of Chawand 
commenced, with a feio follozvers, a Hoe falling on him, he drove his 
great slaughter. The eyes of Candi elephant directly against Mahomed 
Ra, king of Delhi, fell upon him. Ghoory, who, perceiving his inten- 
He drove the elephant, upon which he tion, charged and delivered his lance 
was mounted, directly against him. full into the RajcCs mouth, by which 
Mahommed, rising from his horse, many of his teeth nvere knocked out, 
threw his lance with such force at the In the meantime, the Raja of Dehly 
elephant, that he drove out three of his pierced the king through the right 
back teeth [the elephant’s ! !]. In the arm, with an arrow [ ! 1]. He had 
meantime the ICing of Delhi, from almost fallen, when some of his chiefs 
above, pierced the Sultan through advanced to his rescue. This eflfort 
the right arm, and had almost thrown to save him gave an opportunity to 
him to the ground ; when some of his one of his faithful servants to leap up 
chief} advanced to his rescue. This behind Mahomed Ghoory, who, faint 
gave an opportunity, to one of his from loss of blood, had nearly fallen 
faithful servants, to leap behind him from his hoisc, but was carried 
as he was sinking from his horse, triumphantly off the field, although 
and, supporting him in his arms, he almost wholly deserted by his army, 
carried him from the field, which, by which was pursued by the eftemy nearly 
this time, was deserted almost by his forty miles,'* &c. 
whole army. The enemy pursued 
them near forty miles," 

Maurice, Murray, Elphinstone, Marshman, and Meadows Taylor, 
and probably others, such as Mill and Thornton, take their accounts from 
the above versions of Dow and Briggs, Marshman adds, ** Me was pursue<| 
for forty miles by the victorious Hindoos, and was happy to escape across the 
Indus," perhaps unaware that he remained at Lahor till his wound was healed 
[as Dow states] and that there was no pursuit at all, 

Firi^htah, from the revised text of Briggs has as follows: 

‘‘In 587 H., he [Shihab-ud-Dfn] determined to enter Hindustan, and he 
took the fort of Pathindah [.J^ but the MSS. I have examined have 
Bathindah which, in that day, had become the capital of Rajahs of 

gr^t dignity, out of the hands of the men of the RRjah of AJmtr, He left 
Malik Ziya.ud-I>ln, Tulakt, in that fortress, with 1200 horsemen, each and 
every one of whom was selected and a picked man \ and was desirous of 
returning. Suddenly, information reached him, that Pitho RRe, W’ill [a 
ruler, a prince, the governor of a province] of Ajmtr, in concert with his 
brother, Khand} Rfie, Wai! of Dibit, and bringing along with them several 
KajpQt Rajahs, were advancing, by regular marches, with an army of aaofioo 
horse, and 3000 elephants, with the determination of retaking the fort of 
Pathindah [Bathindah*]. Sultan Siihab-ud-Dtn, abandoning hU intention 
of returning [to Gh asntnT. advanced to meet them, and at the moufa’ [place. 
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Suddenly the Sultan arrived* A number of Amirs \ 

district, village] of TarSl'tn, on the banks of the Sursutf, seven kuroh [a 
distance of rather less than fourteen miles] from ThSnt-sar, now known as 
Tarilwart [but in several MSS. of Firishtah, which 1 have seen, it is 
not vjf^yy], and forty kurok from Dibit, an encounter and conflict took place. 
The right and left wings of Sul|2n ShihSb-ud-Dtn having broke and faced 
about [it does not say that they were actually broken by the Hindfis, and it 
appears to mean that they declined the onset, or recoiled], and no^ a great num> 
ber remained in the centre either. [There is not a word about his army 
forming a r/W//.”] At this juncture one of the Sul(&n’s confidential allen- 
dants represented [saying] ** the Amirs of the right and left [icings] who were 
nourish^ by the beneficence and favours of your Court [or dynasty] not 
keeping their ground resolutely, have taken to flight, and the Afghan [Firi^. 
tah does not appear to have h^ authority for introducing Afghans here, from 
the statements of the contemporary writers of these times] and Khalj Amirs, 
who were the commanders of the advance, who continually boasted of their 
valour and prowess, arc not to be found [seen], and, should you promptly 
[I give the exact words, except adopting the second person plural for the 
third] turn the reins of retrocession towards Labor, it seems expedient [so to 
do].” This speech not agreeing with the Sultanas temperament^ he drew his 
sward from its sheath^ and^ with the troops \rentaining\ cf the centre^ charged the 
enefnfs forces and commenced the conflict. [Firifthtah then quotes some lines 
to the effect that both friend and foe lauded his prowess.] Suddenly the eye 
of Khandl Rac, the Sipah-ftalar [commander of the army] of Dihlf, falling on 
the Su]|an, he urged the mountain-like elephant on which he was mounted 
towards the Sul|Sn, who at once seized his spear and made towards him, and 
smote him in the mouth with such effect, that many of his teeth fell out 
Khfindl Rae likewise y — which Briggs has read for>— tfrr^w] showed 
the greatest audacity and agility, and, from the top of his elephant, inflicted 
such a wound [with what weapon not said] on the upper part of the arm [j/i»] 
of the Sul|an that he was nearly falling from’ his horse. A Shalj youth on 
foot [there is not a word about his chiefs coining to his rescue] discovered it, 
jumped up behind him on the horse, and, taking the Sulj^lln in his arms, bore 
him out of the batUe-field, and conveyed him to the forces of the runaway 
nobles which were twenty kuroh off ; and the tumult and disquiet which had 
arisen, consequent on the defeat of the army of Islam, and not finding the 
Sult&n, subsided.” . . . There is not a word about 

According to the Zain-ul-Ma’a§ir, quoted by Firiahtah immediately after 
the above, “ Sulpln Mu’izz-ud-Dln, having become faint from the effects of the 
wound, fell from his horse. This not being noticed [in the mil^\ no one came 
to his aid. Night intervened, and, when one watch of the night had passed, 
a party of his Turkish slaves came to seek him, and went into the battle-field 
and began searching among the slain. The Sul|an [who appears to have 
revived], recognizing the voices of his faithful slaves, acquainted them with 
his situaUon. HU slaves gave thanks for his safety, and, taking him on their 
shoulders, in turns, proceeded along throughout the night, and by day-dawn 

reached their own people.” ^ i_ • # 

ThU battle U said to have taken place in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Rfte Pithorft, and the HindQ writers state that this was the sevettih time the 
Sulffti had invaded Hind, in all of which he had been defeated ! 

^ The Malik-ul-^^ijf, ?iy4-ud-Dtn [subsequently *Alft-ud-Dtn], Mubam* 
the Sultftn’s niece’s husband, was present in thU battle. See page 393. 
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S^urt youths, and other distinguished men, had noticed 
the Sultan, along with that lion-like Khaljt, had recognized 
him, and had. gathered round him, and broke spears and 
made a litter and a stretcher, and had borne him to that 
halting-place. The people [now] became composed, and 
once more, through [the safety of] his life, the true faith 
acquired vigour, and the dispersed army, on the strength 
of the safety of the life of that Sultan-i- Gh azi. again came 
t<^ether *, and retired, and turned their faces towards the 
Musalman dominions. 

The Ka^i of Tulak * was left [in charge of] the fortress 
of Tabarhindah, and Rae Pithora appeared before the walls 
of that stronghold, and fighting commenced. For a period 
of thirteen months and a little over the place was defended. 
The following year the Sultan-i-Ghazi assembled the 
troops of Islam, and commenced his march towards Hin- 
dustan, to avenge the [disaster of the] previous year ^ 


* The idiom varies considerably here in nearly every copy. Some have — 
“On the strength of the safety of that Badsha.h-i. G-ha. zf^ the army came 
together again [or. rdllied]/’ &c. 

• The same as mentioned at page 458. 

^ I have here also to notice, and enter my protest against, a statement 
respecting the character of Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din, which Firi^tah's trans- 
lators have incorrectly given, and which neither Firiahtah nor any other 
author asserts. In this instance the character of this Prince has been unjustly 
assailed, held up in a wrong light, and things are asserted which 
happened at all. 


Dow, vol. i. page 139. 

**Makommed remained a few months 
with his brother at Gkar, who still 
kept the imperial tiile^ and then, re- 
turning to Ghizni^ spefit the ensuing 
yiar in indolence and festivity, But^ 
ambition again fermenting in his 
mind^ he recruited a noble army,” &c. 


Briggs, voI. i. page 173. 

** Mahomed remained a few months 
with his brother at Ghoor^ who still 
retained the title of King [he never lost 
the title of Su4&n], and then, return- 
ing to Ghizny^ spent the ensuing year 
in pleasure and festivity. At length, 
having recruited an army,” &c. 


Firifihtah says : “ Sultan Shihab-ud-Dfn, having taken leave of his brother 
[at Ftruz-koh], proceeded to Ghaznfn ; and, with the determination of taking 
revenge [on Pithora], having made sleep and rest unlawful to himself [I give 
the words literally], in a short time assembled troops, brave and ruthless,” &c. 
This is a specimen of ** pleasure and festivity^'’* certainly t 

Here is another specimen of the same kind, and it is repeated by one writer 
after another as undoubtedly true and correct. 

Dow, page 140. Briggs, page 174. 

**When ^\\s[Mahommed*s'\y\cXoT\o^J^s •• When he had advanced as far as 
pears had advanced as far as I^sh- Pishawur^ an old sage of Ghoor^ 
^Tvirf an old sage of Ghor, prostrating prostrating himself before him, said. 
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The author heard from a trustworthy person, a distin- 
guished man of the highland district of Tulak, whom they 
used to style by the title of Mu’tn-ud-Dtn, Oshf, who 
said : “ I was in that army along with the Suljtan-i-^azt, 
and the number of cavalry composing the army of Islam 
that year was one hundred and twenty thousand arrayed 


himself before him, said, ‘ O King, 
we trust to thy conduct and wisdom ; 
but as yet thy design has been a 
subject of much dispute and specu- 
lation among us. * Mahonivied replied, 
‘ Know, old man, that since the time 
of my defeat in Nindosttin, notwith- 
standing external appearances, I have 
never slumbered in ease, or waked 
but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
therefore determined, with this army, 
to recover my lost honour from those 
idolaters, or die in the noble attempt,’ ” 
&c. 


‘ O King, we trust in thy conduct and 
wisdom ; but as yet thy design has 
been subject of much speculation 
among us. ’ Mahomed Ghoory replied, 
‘ Know, old man, that since the time 
of my defeat in Hindustan^ notwith- 
standing external appearances, I have 
never slumbered in ease, or waked 
but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
therefore determined, with this army, 
to recover my lost honour from those 
idolaters, or die in the attempt,” &c. 


Here, again, Elphinstone has been deceived, and, quoting Briggs, further 
disseminates a wrong translation. Marshman says [voL L p. 44] that he 
[Shahab] stated^’* this in one 0/ hts letters;'^ but, unfortunately, Firiahtah 
himself says nothing oj t/ie kind! His words are : — “When his [the Sultan’s] 
standards, the emblems of victoiy, reached the Peshawar territory, one of the 
Ptrs [a holy man, a saint] of Ghur, who was [sufficiently] bold, bowing his 
forehead to the ground [only Ptrs are not wont to do so], represented [saying], 

‘ It is not understood at all whither the Sultan goeth, nor what his object is. * 
Sultan SJ^ihab-ud-Dfn replied : * O such an one [" 3 ^] ! know for certain 
that, from the time I have been defeated by the Rajahs of Hind, I have 
abstained from my wife’s bed [1 do not give the literal words to this part of the 
sentence, but it tends to show that he had but one wife, and his having but 
one child appears to prove it], and have not changed the cldthes on my body ; 
and, having passed this year in grief, sorrow, and sadness, I have not per- 
mitted the Amirs of Ghur, of the lUialj, and of Ehurisan, who, notwithstand- 
ing their ancient servitude, abandoned me in the battle aad fled, to present 
themselves in my presence, nor have I seen their faces during this period. 
Now, placing dependence on the goodness of God, I am proceeding towards 
the country of Hind ; and I have no expectation of the services of those old 
[ancient] Amirs, who, from their cradles to this time, have been nourished by 
the favours of this [my] family.’ The Pir, hearing this statement, kissed the 
ground of service, and said, ‘ Victory and success attend the followers at the 
sovereign’s stirrup,’” &c. This is rather different to the statement.s above. 

* The name of a town of Farghanah, and also of a place near Baghdad. 
The person here referred to is no other than the celebrated Mu'in-ud-Din, 
Ghisti, whose tomb is at Ajmir, and so much frequented. I'hc Einixjror 
Akbar paid several visits to it. Some writers say that he only came into India 
towards the close of Sul^ftn Mu’izz-ud-Dtn’s career, and stayed to propagate 
the MusalmSn faith. 
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in defensive armour When the Sultan-i-^tSzi with such- 
like ot^anization and such a force arrived near unto RSe 
Kolah Pithora, he had gained possession of the fortress of 
Tabarhindah by capitulation, and had pitched his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Tara’in *. The Sultan [now] made 

• It does not appear to have been steel armour. The meaning of the word 
used is, **a covering, a garment, vestment worn in battle, and also put on 
horses defensive armour of some sort, some of steel, perhaps, and some of 
leather. This is what Firight^h appears to have turned into ** helmets inlaid 
with jewels, and armour inlaid with silver and gold.*’ 

^ See note page 459. Hasan Nizami, in the TSj-ul-Ma’affir, a contem- 
porary writer, who began his work the year before SulSan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn’s 
assassination, and who begins with this expedition^ does not mention where this 
battle took place, but mentions that Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din, on reaching L&hor, 
despatched the Sadr-i-!]^abfr, ^iwam-ul-Mulk [these are his titles, not his 
name], Rukn [Ruhu is a mistake]-ud-Din, Hamzah, to Ajmtr to offer his ulti- 
matum to Pithora Rae ; but his inflated style greatly obscures the details. 
Some writers state that two emissaries were sent. The Sulpln called upon 
Pithora Rae to embrace the Musalman faith and acknowledge his supremacy. 
The Chohan prince sent an indignant reply ; and, having received aid from 
most of the Rajahs of Hind, with 300,000 horse — Rajputs, and some Afghans, 
one author says— advanced to meet him, and they again met on the former 
battle-field. Pithora Rae sent a message to the Sul|an, saying, ** It is advisable 
thou shouldst retire to thine own territory, and we will not follow thee.” The 
Sultan, in order to deceive him, and throw him off his guard, replied : ** It is 
by command of my brother, my sovereign, that I come here and endure trouble 
and pain : give me sufhcient time that I may despatch an intelligent person to 
my brother, to represent to him an account of thy power, and that I may obtain 
his permission to conclude a peace with thee under the terms that Tarhind 
[Tabarhindah], the Panjab, and Multan shall be ours, and the rest of the 
coimtry of Hind thine.” The leaders of the infidel forces, from this reply, 
accounted the army of Islam as of little consequence, and, without any care or 
concern, fell into the slumber of remissness. That same night the Sultd.n made 
his preparations for battle, and, after the dawn of the morning, when the RS.j- 
puts had left their camp for the purpose of obeying the calls of nature, and for 
the purpose of performing their ablutions, he entered the plain with his ranks 
marshalled. Although the unbelievers were amazed and confounded, still, in 
the best manner they could, they stood to fight, and sustained a complete over- 
throw. Khandt Rae [the Gobind Rae of our author], and a great number 
besides of the Raes of Hind, were killed, and PithorS Rfte was taken prisoner 
within the limits of Sursutl, and put to death.” 

There are, however, other versions of these events which, although partly 
traditionary, bear some measure of truthy and it will be ^ ell to notice them. 
The History of Jamfln, which agrees in some measure with the R&jpQt tra- 
ditions, states that PithoHl Rae, having been apprised by certain informers of 
the part the RSjah Bij, or Bijayf Dtw, had taken in aiding the Musalmftns, 
proposed to march against him, and chastise him. At this j >ncture, hostility 
arose between Pithorft R2e and Riljah Jai Cliandra, ruler of ^nnauj [the 
details of which are too long for insertion here], respecting his daughter. In 
$88 H.. Sulpn Sbib 2 b-ud-Dtn, having learned the state of Pithorft Rie^s 
aflkirs, prepared to avenge his previous defeat; and Bijay t Dtw, Rftjah of 
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disposition of his forces. The centre division of the army, 
the baggage, the standards and banners, his canopy of 

lii? Nar-singh Dtw, with a body of his forces to join 
Chandra ofEinnauJ, who had been in communicaUon with 
*** “I* ?*** Pnnces of KanouJ and Putun invited Shabudin 

[Sbih^ud-DIn ?] to aid their designs of humiliating the Chohan [Rae Pithoriil. 

^““"dir, the vassal ehUf of Lahore, and guardian 
of that J^^ter, speedily joined his camp with his available forces”! vol. i. 
page 2p.] Perhaps the writer was unaware that Labor had been in the 
pms^ion of the Saasnawtds for mare than a century, and that Shabudin, so 
caller^ had only taken it from the last of that dynasty five or six years before, 
and sinM that time his own governor had held it. The Sultan came in con- 
^ with ^e Pithora on that same field of Talawart. and formed his forces 
mto two dmsions. The troops of Jamup and E«nnauj were to oppose Khandt 
Rae of Dihll, while the Sultan, with his own forces, encountered Rae Pithoia. 
The battle was obstinately maintained, and it is related that Khandt Rae fell 
by the sword of Nar-singh Dtw of Jamun, and the Sultan himself slew several 
of the enemy. Rae Pithora was captured alive and taken to Gh azntn, where 
he was deprived of his sight. For further details on this subject, see pace 48?. 
note*. J 

Alft gives another version of this battle, which is certainly curious. It 
states that the^ Suljan, having taken the route by Purfthor, arrived within the 
limits of Dihll [the territory of?]. Pitho Rae and Kandt [sic] Rae prepared 
to oppose him, on which Mu’izz-ud-Dtn made a precipitate retreat. Rae Pitho 
was following in pursuit of him until they had passed beyond Lahor, and had 
reached the mou^a’ [village or district] called Shihab-ud-Dfn [Shihab>ud-Dtn- 
pur?], when the Sultan came to a stand. His object in retiring had been to 
separate Rae Pitho from his own territory ; and, at the place above mentioned, 

• battle took place, in which Rae Pitho was defeated and taken prisoner. 
After this the Sultan advanced upon AJmir. He subdued that territory, and 
put Rae Pitho to death ; after which he made ]l^utb*ud-Dtn, i-bak, governor 
of it, and returned to Ghazntn. 

Another writer states that “Pithota Rae was killed in the battle, and 
Khandt Rae, the leader, escaped in safety;” whilst another says that '‘both 
were captured and slain. ” 

Th^ statements of both Dow and Briggs are equally imaginary with respect 
to the battle, where they say : — 


Dow, vol. i. page 142. 

** The Mussulmah troops, as if now 
only serious in light, made such dread- 
ful slaughter, that this prodigious 
army, once shaken, //^ a great builds 
ing was lost in its own ruins,'' 


Briggs, vol. i. page 177. 

** The Moslems, as if they now had 
only began to be in earnest, com- 
mitted such havoc, that this pro- 
digious army, once shaken, like a 
great building tottered to its fall^ and 
was lost in its <non ruins," 


This last sentence is quoted by several writers, including Maurice, 
Elphinstone and Marshman ; and Meadows Taylor says [** The Student's 
Manual of Indian History,” page 92], ** *Like a great building,’ writes Ferisktak^ 
*it tottered to its fall,’ ” &c. ; but, unfortunately, Firishtah never wrote anything 
of the kind. His language here is particularly simple. Referring to the final 
charge hy the Sullen, he says : ** The dust of the battle-field was drenched with 
the blood of the brave ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, he threw the ranks of 
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State, and the elephants, were left several miles in the rear. 
He marshalled his ranks, and was advancing leisurely. 
The light-armed and unincumbered horsemen he had 
directed should be divided into four divisions, and had 
appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides ; 
and the Sultan had commanded, saying : It is necesssary 
that, on the right and left, and front and rear, 10,000 
mounted archers should keep the infidel host in play; and, 
when their elephants, horsemen, and foot advance to the 
attack, you are to face about and keep the distance of a 
horse’s course in front of them*/* The Musalman troops 
acted according to these instructions, and, having ex- 
hausted and wearied the unbelievers. Almighty God gave 
the victory to Islam, and the infidel host was overthrown. 

Rae Pithora, who was riding an elephant, dismounted 
and got upon a horse and fled [from the field], until, in the 
neighbourhood of [the] Sursuti®, he was taken prisoner, 
and they despatched him to hell ; and Gobind Rae of 
Dihli was slain in the engagement. The Sultan recognized 
his head through those two teeth which had been broken. 
The seat of government, Ajmtr, with the whole of the 
Siwalikh^ [territory], such as Hansi, Sursuti, and other 

the enemy into commotion. At this crisis Shar-mil [’Izz-ud-Dtn, l^usain, son 
and other Amirs, from different directions, charged, and over- 
threw the Hindu troops.” This is all : he then mentions the fall of Khandt 
Rae and other chiefs. 

* The object was to harass, and to induce them to break their order. The 
Sul$an*s tactics, from our author*$ description, as well as that of others, are not 
vcry^ clear. One writer, however, throws a little more light upon the matter ; 
and from that it appears that the Sulfan, leaving the central portion of his 
army— about half his entire force — some miles in the rear, with the baggage and 
other matMel^ divided the remainder into five divisions, four of which, each of 
10,000 light-armed horse — mounted archers — were to attack the enemy right 
and left, and front and rear, and retire, pretending flight. This mode of 
fighting having been carried on from about 9 a. m. to the time of afternoon 
prayer, the SuU 3 ln, considering that the enemy had been sufficiently wearied, 
with the remainder— his fifth division, the flower of his troops, consisting of 
some 12,000 horse — made a final charge, and put the Hindu army to a 
complete rout. 

• The ancient Saraswatf. Probably our author means in the tract near the 

Sursutt : the word is Ibn-i-Batutah calls Sursutt a great city. In 

Akbar’s time Sursutt was one of the Malialls of Sirkar Sanbhal. 

^ Like some other historians, our author calls that tract of country, lying 
south of the HimSlayah, between the Sutlaj and the Ganges, and extending as 
far south as Hanst, by the name of Siwalikh ; but some other native writers, 
including the aulhoi of the Ilihloiy of Jamun, include the whole of the Alpine 
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tracts, were subjugated. These events took place, and this 
victory was achieved, in the year 588 H.* ; and the Sultan 
placed Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak *, in the fort of Kuhram^ 
and returned [home again]*. 

Malik KuJb-ud-Din advanced from Kuhram to Mirath, 
and took that city and fortress, and, in the following year, 
he possessed himself of the capital city, Dihli *. In this same 

tracts below the higher range, from the Ganges to Kashmir, that is to say, 
the extreme northern boundary of India —under the name of Koh-i-Siwalikh. 
Another writer says Siwalikh is the ancient name of the territory of Nag-awr. 
See page 200 also. I'he Sultan returned to Ghaznin along the skirts of the 
hills of -the northern Panjab. 

• Authors generally agree respecting this date ; but, as already noticed, our 
author, in another place, states this was the year in which the campaign against 
Sul|an Sh^h took place. See note *, page 456. 

® For the meaning of I-bak, see under his reign, next Section. 

^ As written with the vowel points — not Kahram. 

• Our author leaves out entirely all mention of the son of Rae PithorSL having 
been set up at Ajmfr as a subject an<l tributary ruler, as mentioned in the 
Taj-ul-Ma*asir an<l .subsequent histories ; and hence his name, together with 
the Sultan’s also, was impressed on the coins issued by him during the short 
period he ruled at Ajmir. 

• Mr. E. Thomas [Coins of the Patiian Kings of DeheI], page 22, 
note says “ The historical evidence as to the capture of Dehli by the Moslems, 
in 587 H., is complete and consistent with the best authorities,” &c. He is 
mistaken, however, even on his own authorities, ^asan Nij^amt, in the Taj- 
ul-Ma’a§ir [Elliot, vol. ii. page 216], gives no date at all; but, in the following 
page, says, in the month 0/ Raniazdti [which is the ninth month], 588 H.,” 
^Pu|b-ud-l>rn ** marched against yatiadn'* to relieve Hansf. After this he 
marched against Mirath and look it ; and, a/ter that a^ain, marched towards 
r>ihli, and invested -and took it [page 219] I have compared the text of the 
Taj-ul-Ma*a§ir, and find the above date quite correct. Our author, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj [the version* given at page 300 of Ei^eiot, which is evidently translated 
from the printed text, is incorrect and imperfect], who often contradicts his 
own statements and dates, after saying here that the ovcl-throw of 'Rae Pithora 
took place in ‘588 H., in his account of ^Cutb-ud-Dtn, farther on, says that 
]gruIb ud-Dfii took possession of Mtrath in 587 H. ; but immediately endeavours 
to correct himself, and says : “From Mirath he issued forth, in the year H., 
and captured Dihli ; and, in the year 590 H.,” accompanied the Sulian against 
Jai-Cliand, &c. The fact is that the Hindus, having been ovcrthroi^-n in 
588 H., in the battle of Tara’in, ^[utb-ud-Din was left at KuhrSm, from which, 
towards the close of the same year, he moved against Jatwan, and relieved 
HSnsi, and then proceeded against Mirath. These movements must have 
occupied some three months, and, in the last days of 588 H., or early in 589 H,, 
he invested Dihli, and gained possession of it. Some works, however, such 
as the TabaVat-i-Akbari, Haft-I^lim, Shiilafat-ut-Taw^rikh, and Firishtah, 
say Dihit was taken in 588 H. The Lubb-ut-TawSrikll-i-Hind says, “Mu’izz- 
ud-Din advanced against Dihli, after taking Ajmir, and, on the kinsman of 
Rae Pithoia and Khandi [Gobind q Rae, who then held possession of it, 
tendering tribute and siibmis.sion, he was allowed to retain it ; and the next 
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year likewise — 589.H. — he [Kutb-ud-Dtn] took the fort of 
Kol. In the year 590 H., the Sultan [again] marched from 
Ghazntn and advanced towards Kinnauj and Banaras, and, in 
the vicinity of Ch andwar \ he overthrew Rae Jai- Ch and ■, 
and by that victory three hundred and odd elephants fell 
into his hands. 

Under the shadow of the ascendancy and auspices*' of 
that victorious and just monarch, victory was conferred 
upon his slave, the Malik-i-Kartm [the Beneficent Malik], 
Kutb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, so that he continued to subdue the 
territory of Hindustan and parts adjacent, namely, the 
state of Nahrwalah, and Thankir*, the fort of Gwaliyur, 

year, 589 H., ^utb-ud-Dtn, who had been left at Kuh^rlLin, took it, and made 
it the seat of government and, in this, the works quoted above agree. The 
statement of our author, backed by the statement of Fa^iti-t, and the Tij-ul- 
Ma’a^ir, and some others, is to be depended upon ; but 587 H. is out of the 
question altogether, although that year is given in the Kh nlaaat-iil.Akhhar' and 
one or two others. If 587 h. is correct, in what year was Rae Pithora defeated 
the first time ? See also note page 456. The year 589 H. is a somewhat 
remarkable one: — Dibit was made the capital of Mu^iammadan India; Richard 
Coeur de Lion fought in Palestine; $ala]^-ud>Dfn, Yusuf, Sultan of Mi^r, died; 
and Changia Slian entered into friendly relations with Ong Rhan. 

* In some copies Chandwal and Jandwal, and in some other authors Ch and- 
war and Cha ndawar. The only place bearing a similar name at this time, and 
in the direction indicated, is what is styled Qbandpur and Cliatndanpur, in the 
district of Farrukhabad, on the route from Bareilt to Fatti-ghar, Lat. 27^ 27', 
Long. 79® 42'. 

* That is, he turned his arms against l^innauj and Baniras. The R&jah of 
Ig^innauj and Banaras, his former ally, according to the Hindu accounts, 
against Rae Pithorft, had assembled numerous forces, in consequence of ^u^b- 
nd-Dtn, I-bak*s, aggressive policy, and was about to march against him. It 
was to support ^utb-ud-Dtn that the Sult&n again came into India, and an 
encounter [the Hindu writers say several” encounters] took place between 
them on the Jun [Jamna], in which the Rajah [Jai Ch andra] was slain. Some 
say as many as 600 and 640 elephants, one of which was a white one, were 
captured, besides a vast amount of other booty. The white elephant is pro* 
bably the same as was presented subsequently by Gh iySiy-ud - Dtn. Mahmud, 
the Sult&n’s nephew, to Sulpln Muhammad, ICh warazm Shah. Firiflhtah says 
the white elephant, which was taken on this occasion, soon after died. Jai- 
Cha ndra was killed in this action, and his body could not be recognized. At 
leng.h, after much search, a body was found, but was so disfigured with wounds 
that it could not be distinguished for certain by his people ; but, on examining 
the mouth, H was found to be the body of the Rajah, from the fact of his teeth 
being fastened in with pe^s of gold signifies a peg, pin, &c.,not a pl€Ue\ 
he being an old man. The probability'" is they were false teeth, or a set not 
his own, fastened by gold pins or wires. His stronghold, Asnt, was also 
taken. 

* Here our author seems' confused. In his account of l^utb-ud-Dfn, he 
does not say that IJj^utb-ud-Dtn took Thanktr, quite the contrary; and, in his 
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and BudS’un, the whole of which he took, the dates of 
every one of which will, please God, be subsequently 
recorded m the [account of the] Kutbi victories *. 

Suljin, Qliiyas-ud-Dm, Muhammad, 
TOn of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, departed this life in the city of 
Hirat, the victorious Suljan, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
^n of Sam, was on the frontiers of Tus, and Sara]sh»> of 
£liurasan *, and, with the purpose of performing the 

a^unt of Bah&-ud-D!n, Tughril ISeclion XX.], says that Suljan Mu’isz-ud- 
Mn himself took it, and afterwards ma le it over to Tugjjril, which is correct. 
There is great discrepancy here, too, among authors. The Tftj-ul-Ma’agir, 
Alfi, and others, say the Sul(2n marched against it, and then marched on 
Gwfilijrhr, the RSjah of which agreed to pay tribute, and paid a large sum 
down. He was allowed to retain his territory, on these terms, for a time ; and 
returned to CUl^-znin. Alft says he took Thank Ir, the present 
Bfanah, in 590 H. ; Buda’unt says 591 h. ; and Taj.ul.Ma’a§ir says in 592 H. 
See account of IJ^uj^b-ud-Din, next Section. 

< That is to say, the victories gained by ^fu|b-ud-Dtn, i-bak. 

• We now come to ‘‘ Proceedings West of the Indus” [See Elliot, India, 
voL ii. page 297], and very important proceedings they are ; and most of the 
proceedings hitherto relat^ by our author have occurred west of the Indus, 
(ahasntn, as well as fihGr, is west of the Indus. Our author takes good care 
to trum|pet the successes of theGharis, but conceals their reverses. He appears 
to have forgotten that, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud>Dfn left TQs, and abandoned 
the expedition against Khurasan, on receiving intimation of the death of his 
elder brother at Hirgt, he left, in command of a large force at Xus, and parts 
around, Muhammad-i-Khar-nak, the chief of the Amtrs of ChCir, and of the 
Qhhrfan champions, a second Rustam in valour. He began carrying his 
depredations as far as Abfward, made some of the Khwarazmi nobles captiy^ 
and slew a great number of men. Subsequently, he pushed on as far as Tr&V 
against Taj -ud- Din, Khalj, a Kh warazmt officer. The latter sent his son to 
Muhammad-i-Khar-nak as a hostage for himself ; and, on the return of the 
latter towards X^ again, the Amtr of Maraghah sent his son to him also. 
Muhammad-i-Khar-nak, becoming arrogant at this success, turned his face 
towards Many. News now reached him that a force from Khwarazm had 
arrived near Marvv by way of the desert. He advanced to meet it by way of 
Rue. When the two armies came in contact, good fortune smiled upon the 
Khwarazmt forces ; and, although Muluimmad-i-Shar-nak’s troops were twice 
as numerous, the Khwarazmis charged them, and overthrew them. Mu^iam- 
mad-i- Khar- nak, by a thousand contrivances, succeeded in throwing himself 
into X^* The Kh warazmt troops followed, made breaches in the walls, and 
took him captive ; and, fearing his fury likewise, one of the Amtrs — Amtn 
Malik [styled, by our author, Malik I^an, of Hirat, the Amtn-i-^ajtb, at 
page 415, and see page 287, note — struck off his head, and despatched it to 
Khwarazm to the Suljin. He greatly disapproved of this act, but it filled 
SulISn Mu’izz-ud-Din with amazement and anxiety, for Mu^iammad-i-Khar- 
nak was the most valiant of his champions, and the pillar of his army. Such 
was his intrepidity, and the strength of his arm, that the Sultans frequently 
pitted him in combat against the lion and the elephant, and he could overcome 
both, and could break the leg of a three-year old horse with his hands. This 
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mourning ceremonies for his brother, he came to BadgJiais 
of Hirat. Having performed the mourning rites, he nomi- 
nated different Maliks to the several fiefs of the kingdom 
of Ghur *. He gave the city of Bust, and the districts of 
Farah and Isfizar to his late brother’s son, Sultan Ghiylft- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, and to Malik Ziya-ud-Din the Pearl of Ghur, who 
was uncle’s son of both the Sul Jans, and the son-in-law of 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the territory of 
Ghur and Garmsir, namely, the throne of Firuz-koh, and 
the town and territory of Dawar *, and also presented him 
with two elephants. To Malik Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Alb-[Ar- 
salan]-i-Ghazi. son of Kazil Arsalan, Saljuki, who was the 
son of a sister * of the two Sultans, Suljtan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
gave the city of Hirat [and its dependencies], after which 

is the person styled Mahomed Zeeruk^ Prince of Murv^ by Briggs ; and Zireek^ 
Prince of Murve^ by Dow. In the revised text of Firightah, his name is 
turned into [Khair Beg] ! 

It was after this defeat of Muhammad-i-Khar-nak that Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, was urged by his ministers .and nobles to advance against 
Hirat, as the sons [son and son-in-law] ofT[hc late Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Ptn, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, were quarrelling about the inheritance, and their nobles 
were inclined to join his service. Consequen^y, in Jamadl-ul-Awv^^al, 600 H,, 
the Sultan marched towards Hirat for the second time, and Alb-i-Ghazt, the 
sister’s son of the two Sultan brothers, surrendered that stronghold to him, as 
already related in note page 257. Muhammad-i-Khar-nak must be the same 
person as is referred to at page 344, the son of Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Surt, son 
of Malik Shihab-ud-D!n. ]^ar-nak [son of ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Abl^usain], the uncle 
of the Sultans £ihiya§-ud-Dfn and MuMzz-ud-Din ; and the former’s full name 
would be Sliihab-ud-Din, Muhammad ’Alt-i-Khar-nak, and he was second 
cousin of Mu’izz-ud-Dtn and his brother. 

My note *, page 257, will show why and with what object the Sultan was 
between Tus and Sarakhs, where Kc heard of his brother’s death. 

^ He divided the ancestral dominions amongst the family of Sam. His 
brother had died in the fifth month of 599 H., and, from this date only, authors 
state, “he assumed the title of Sultan;” but this must mean, that from that 
date he assumed the title of Sultan- ul-A’gam — greatest Suljan — which had 
been his brother and sovereign’s title ; his own, previous to his brother’s death, 
ixjing only Sultan-ul-Mu’ajjam— the^^ti/ Sul{an— as shown by his coins. 

7 This is the Malik-ul- 9 ajt, who, after he received the investiture of Ghur 
and Firuz-koh, received the title of Suljan ’Ala-ud-Dtn. Sec pages 391, 397, 
and 417. 

* Here, too, the idiom differs in the copies of the text in the same manner 
as previously alluded to. 

* One sister, the elder, married Shams-ud-Dtn. Mu)^ammad, of Bftmfftn ; 
another married Alb-Arsalan-i-fihM, son of ArsalSn, SaljOkt ; and the 
third was the mother of TSj-ud-Dfn, Zangt ; but the father is not mentioned. 
See page 342, and note •, page 425. 
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he return^ apin to Ghazntn, and brought along with 
him to that city some of the Amirs and Maliks of Ghur 
to serve under him, and commenced his preparations for 
an expedition against Khwarazm *. 

In the year 601 H., he marched his forces into the 
Siwarazm territory ; and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
S^ah, fell back discomfited* before the Gh azntn forces and 

• expedition was undertaken to recover what bad been lost, and avenge 
the defeat and death of Mubammad-i-EJiar-nak. See note*, pa^je 257. 

* Sul|an Mu^iammad’s “falling backdiscomfitted ** appears from the sequel. 
The Sultan’s object was to defend his capital. No action whatever took place 
between them until the Ghhris appeared in the neighbourhood of the city, and 
took up a position east of the Shatt mentioned under, 

Suljan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, having become aware of Mu’izz-ud- 
Din’s designs of carrying war into his enemy’s country, and his vast pre- 
parations, hastened back from Khurasan, by way of the desert, to Khwarazm ; 
and his people prepared to give the Qhuris a warm reception. The Sultan 
asked for aid from KhuriUan, both in shape of horse and foot, and Gur Khan 
of K^i^'Shi^a was also asked for assistance. Sultan - Muhammad’s camp 
was fixed on the western bank of the ShaJt-i-Nudwar or Nudawar 
— our author’s Kara-Su, no doubt, but another work says the bank of the 
Nur — and, in a short space of time, 7o,oqp men assembled. “The fihurtan 
forces were vast in numbers, and contained so many elephants,” says Yafa-t, 
“that, had they desired, they might have drained the Jihun.” But, setting 
aside all exaggeration, the number is said to have been 140,000 men, and 
about 300 or 400 great elephants* The Jami’*ut-Tawarikh, which constantly 
copies Yafa-f, says 70,000 warriors, and elephants [besides followers?]. 
Arrived on the banks of the Jfhun, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Gh urf, took up a 
position on the east side of the Sliut|, and pitched his camp, and gave 
orders to search for a ferry in order to cross over next day, and attack the 
Kh warazmt forces. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn was engaged in arranging his elephants, and making 
his preparations for crossing next morning at dawn, when news, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, reached him that Sultan Muha^mmad had arrived, and along 
with. him SuljfSn ’U§man of SamrVand [his sondn-law subsequently] and that 
the Khitu-i forces were pushing on. Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, finding that he was much 
in the same position as the “ Lords of the Elephant” — ” Hast thou not beheld 
how the Lord of Lords dealt with the Lords of the Elephant ? Did He not 
make their evil design the means of drawing them into error, and sent 
against them flocks of birds, which cast upon them lumps of burnt clay which 
rendered the perfidious like unto the corn that has been reaped ?” [Kur’an : 
Chap. c. 5] — and that destruction awaited him if he remained, resolved to 
retire. He directed that the whole of the heavy material should be burnt 
during the night, and his army began to retire aloVig the banks of the Jtl^un, 
but they were pursued by the Khwarazmfs next day at dawn, and, at Hazar- 
Asp [afterwards destroyed by the Mughals. Guzidah and Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh 
call it Hazar-$at], the Ghurts faced about and came to a stand, and drew up to 
fight SulS&n Muhammad, with his forces, fell upon the right wing of the 
Qburts, and overthrew it, and the rest gave way, pursued by the Khwarazmts. 
In this aflair several of the Amtrs of Qb\\r, and a great number of men were 

H h 
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retired to Khwarazm. When the Sultan-i-Ghazt appeared 
before tlie gates of Kh warazm. and carried on hostilities 
for some days, the people of Khwarazm commenced en- 
gaging the l^urts on the bank ’ of the aqueduct which 
had been drawn from the river Jihun towards the east of 
the city, and the name of which place and water is l^ara- 
Su * [the Black Water], and of the Amirs of Gh ur several 
persons were slain and taken prisoners in that engage- 
ment 

As the capture of [the city of] Kh warazm was not accom- 
plished on account of the scarcity of the appliances of the 
Gh aznin forces, the length of the campaign, and the lack 
of forage, the Sultan withdrew his troops from the gates of 
Kh warazm * and retired along the banks of the Jihun, and 
towards Balldj. The forces of Kh ita. and the Maliks and 
Amirs of Turkistan had arrived on the banks of the Jihun, 
and had possessed themselves of the route of the army of 
Islam. When the Sultan-i- Gh azi reached Andjchud ®, on 
a Tuesday, at the time of evening prayer ^ the van of the 
infidels of Turkistan reached the Sultan’s position, and set to 
to fight. The commander of the van of the army of Islam 
was the Salar [chief, leader, &c.], Husain-i- Kha r-mil. and he 
put the infidels to the rout. He was one of the Maliks of 

taken prisoners. After a time the Kh wararmfs gave up the pursuit, and SuItSn 
Mufiammad returned to I^warazm, where he ^ve a great banquet, and made 
great rejoicing. 

In this action the Gh urts lost still more of their war material and elephants, 
and they continued their retreat towards Andkhud [Guzfdah says, within 
the limits of Tal>V^n] and, on reaching it, found that the troops of Gur Khan 
of !^aia- Kh i|^a, under Baniko of Taraz, were there posted to bar their retreat, 
and appeared on all sides of them. The Ghurfs fought with great bravery 
from dawn to the setting of the sun, and darkness put an end to the fray, in 
which, according to Vafa-f, the Qhuris lost 50,000 men. Jami’-ut-TawSrfk 2 | 
says the Ghuris were broken on the first charge of the KhitS-fs. See following 
page for a specimen of our author’s exaggeration. 

* Some copies have “on the hither side or bank of the aqueduct ” I 

^ The ]^ara-Su is some eight or nine miles from the city — or rather the 
city here referred to. 

* Almost as absurd a reason as our Central Asian oracles pronounced would 
‘render the success of the Russians against the same territory ** utterly impos- 
sible,'' a few months ago. Mu’izz-ud-Din was only five days before the place. 
The preceding note * shows why the Ghurts had to retire. 

* Not Andkhod. See note on this in the account of l^aba-jah farther on. 

7 He is particular about the day of the week and time of day, but not the 
day of the month. 
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Juzarwan • He at once represented to the Sultan-i-^iazt 
the fact of the success of the Islami forces and the repulse [!] 
of the infidel troops. “It is advisable,” he said, “that the 
sovereign of Islam should command that the army of 
Islam should mount at once and pursue the routed infidels, 

upon them unexpectedly, whereby a great victory 
may be achieved*.” 

The Sultan-i-QIjazi replied : “ For years past I have 
been seeking such an encounter as this. I shall not he 
found to hold back : to-morrow, at dawn, by the guidance 
of the Most High, we will do battle face to face, and see 
unto whom Almighty God will bestow the victory. I shall 
at least have acquired the merit of having fought for the 
faith as by creed enjoined.” Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Khar-mil ’, perceiving that the mind of the Sul^an-i- 
Gliazi was imbued with this intention, was convinced that 
the Sultan gave vent to these words by virtue of unbounded 
reliance in the true faith, and the ardour of piety; [for 
regard had to be given to the fact] on the other hand, that 
the host of the infidels which had come upon them was 
countless, and all fresh and calm, while the Musalman 
army was wearied by the march from Khwarazm. and the 
horses were emaciated, and would not be strong enough to 
withstand the enemy ; and he withdrew from the service 
of the Sultan, and, with the whole of his retinue and fol- 
lowers. to the number of five thousand horse, set out, at 
night, towards Juzarwan*, and almost all the troops [also] 
whose horses were weak and emaciated departed. 

* This place'has been often mentioned as Guzarv^ and as above : g and J 
are interchangeable. 

* In the next paragraph our author contradicts this absurd statement. 

^ The same who after this was Walt of Hirat. His conduct here was in 
keeping with his doings there. See note page 257. 

* One copy only has **the town of Juzaiwan/’ but it is a comparatively 
modem copy. There was a town, probably, as well as a district so called. 

This desertion of the Suljan by ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, ap- 
pears to have given rise to the improbable story related by Firiihtah and some 
others, and repeated by Briggs in his translation of Firi&htah, but Dow does 
not give the whole. This story is repeated and re-echoed by Briggs' copyists, 
and people are led to imagine that Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din's most trusted, most 
devoted, and loyal slave, whom he delighted to honour, and whom he intended 
as his successor, had refused to admit his master and sovereign into Ghazntn, 
of which he is styled governor, after the Sul|an*s defeat and accommodation with 
the allied forces of ShitS and Sulpin ’U§m^ We know that Taj-ud-Din, 

H h 2 
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In the morning', notwithstanding that only a few horse* 
men of the centre division and his own slaves remained 


I-yal-dfiz, held the government of Kafiiian, but where is it stated that he held 
Gh aznin at all at that time ? It appears that he had not been removed from 
Kalman up to the period of the Sultan’s death, and the honour shown to him 
by Mu'izz-ud-Din, only a few months after his return from Kh w 5 razm, when 
marching against the Khokhars, precludes the possibility of I-yal-duz’s having 
acted in the way asserted by FirisJitah ; and it was only when Gh iya^»ud« 
Dm, Mahmud, conferred on him the investiture of Gh aznin^ with a deed of 
manumission, and the title of Sul|an, that he proceeded thither from his 
government of Kafmiin. See page 500, note *. It is also stated that another 
of Sultan Mu’izz-iid-Diii*s chiefs zoent straight'^'* from the field of battle at 
Andkhud to “ Mooltan,” and seized it. Where Andkhud ? Where Multan ? 
This story, absurd though it seems, appears to have emanated from the 
Taj-uI-Ma’asir, and something similar is related in Guzidah, the Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikll, Jmd in Alfi, noticed farther on ; but no mention xu/intt^zter is made 
in these works about closing the gates of Ghaznin by I-yal-duz [lladd-giz, in 
Guzidah] or any other person ; and it appears to have received great ainpli- 
hcation from Firishtah himself, for the Taba^at-i-Akbari, a work of authority, 
written a few years before, says not one word about anything of the kind. 
See also note page 481. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir has the name of this rebel 
written in four different ways, in as many copies of the text, namely, I-bak^i- 
Bak 1 -bak-i-Na-pak [ dL*’], and the unintelligible names of 

JU 45CL«’ or but in a fourth Jb UJ without points. [It is evidently the 
same name as occurs in Jami’-ut-Tawarikb — iJk-Tal [Jb elj. Guzidah styles 
him i-bak, Badshah of Multan I !j ‘^a Turk! slave — one of the most trusted 
servants of the kingdom fled from the field of battle with the Khwarazmis, 
thinking that the Sultan had been killed, and some calamity had befallen the 
state, and made for Multan with all possi^ble despatch. Arrived there, he 
stated to the Amir-i-Dad [chief justice], Hasan, that he had important matters 
to communicate to him in private within the ^pi$r, by the royal command, 
and which it was by no means advisable should become known to others.” 
Having succeeded in getting a private audience, he gave a sign “to a mean 
Turk ” who assassinated the Amtr-i-Dad, who appears to have held the chief 
authority there under the governor of the province of Labor and Multan, 
Amir Muhammad, son of Abi ’Alt. For some time this affair * remained 
secret, and it was thought that Hasan had been imprisoned by the Sulpn’s 
commands ; but, at length, it became noised abroad, far and near, through 
Hind and Sind. See note page 481. The Ta^j-ul-Ma*a§ir then passes, 
at once, to the outbreak of the Kokars [Khokhare — natives of Kh urasan and 
Kuropeans generally leave out the k in pronunciation of the Hindi ^], 
while Firishtah gives a long account of the slave’s retluction and punishment. 
He says, “the Sulfan, unable to enter Gh aznin^ proceeded towards Multan, 
encountered I-bak-i-Na-pak [otherwise Yal-bur, &c.], took him captive, and 
marched towards Gh aznin with the frontier troops of Hind.” At Gh azniiy 
the Sulfan, through the intercession of the great men of that city, overlooked 
the conduct of iladd-giz [this is the name Guzidah and Firishtah use for 
this personage, and Yal-duz, for Taj-ud-Din, l-yal-duz], and, having disposed 
of that matter, entered into a treaty of peace with Sulj^n Mutuimmad, 
Kh warazm Shah, and, after that, made preparations for his expedition 
against the Khokhars. Firishtah, like some other more m6dem writers^ 
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with him, the Sul{an drew out his ranks and commenced 
the engagement The army of the unbelievers, having 
formed a circle round about the troops of Islam, came on, 
and, in despite of the remonstrance his slaves were using 
that of the army of Islam only a small number of men 
remained, and that it was advisable to retreat, the Sultan-i- 
Ghazi still continued to maintain his position, until, of cavalry 
and his own personal slaves®, only about one hundred horse- 
men remained, who, with a few elephants, the Turkish slaves, 
and the Gh urian leaders, who were the Sultan's grandees, 
in front of his charger’s head, were hurling back the infidels, 
devoting their lives, and obtaining martyrdom. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
Sultan-i-Ghazi stood his ground so persistently that his 
august state canopy, from the wounds of the arrows of the 
infidel Mughals ^ [and the arrows remaining sticking fast], 
became like unto a porcupine, and he would not turn his 
head round in any direction, until one of his Turkish slaves, 
whose name was Ayyah J uki, came up, seized the Sultan’s 
bridle, and dragged him away towards the fortress of And- 

styles them Ghakars— /J^but he could scarcely have been expected to 
know the difference, and even Elliot, in his Index [page 160, note*], after 
writing the word properly, supposes Gakhar and Khokhar [,^4^1 

one and the same race, but there is as much difference between them as 
between an Afghan, and a Khar’l Jat, as those who have served in the 
Panjab well know. The Tabakat-i-Akbari, a work of greater authority than 
Firishtah [whom I do not consider an authority in these matters any more 
than respecting the presence of cannoniers at the battle of Tara*in], 

says nothing of the kind ; and, had I-yal-duz, I-bak-i-Na-pak, Lik-Tal, or 
any other person, been guilty of the acts meniioned, there is no doubt our 
authqr would, at least, have referred to them. He might smooth or slur over 
a defeat, but not circumstances of this kind. See Alfi s account of the 
expedition against the Khokhars in note *, page 481, which I think tends to 
disprove much of the improbable story under discussion, more particularly 
when the Taj-ul-Ma'agir says not one word about either Iladd-giz or Yal-duz, 
nor about the Suljan’s coming to Multan against 1 -bak-i-Na-pak, whose name 
is not again mentioned in the entire volume. The account given by our 
author farther on in his account of ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, at page 492, 
and of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, page 496, also tends to disprove this stoiy. 

» This description of troops has already been mentioned, in note *, page 
i68^ 

^ The he means. . , . j , . 

* In two of the best copies, l-bah or Ai-bah, and in one good old copy 
Abtah or Abiyah, but in the oldest the name is plainly written as above. 
jQkl in all probability is the name of his tribe. Some other authors style 
him a Shalj, but it is one and the same tiring— Turk and Klialj. 
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Ishud, and conducted him thither, and brought him within 
the walls of that fortress *. 

* Sult^in Mu’izz-iid-Dtn, with the few men remaining of the centre division 
of his jirmy, as soon as the sun rose, succeeded, by stratagem, in throwing 
himself within the walls of the Hi^ar of Andkhud [Guzidah says, T&l- 
Jan] ; but the Rbita-i troo])s invested it, perforated the walls, and Mu’i/z-ud- 
iJin WDuhl have been captured, when Sul|an ’Ugmah of Samr^^and, who was 
now with the Khita-i forces, sent him a message saying: “For the honour 
of the true hiitli 1 do not desire that a Sultan of Islam should fall into tl.e 
hands of those of another belief, and be put to death by them : therefore it 
is advisable that you should agree to sacrifice for your own safety M’hat 
remains of your clet>hants and other animals, your valuables, treasures, arms 
and armour, and other war material, that I may make these things the means, 
with these peo]dc, of obtaining your csca|>c in safety.” This he agreed to do, 
and Sultan 'Usman, by a thousand efforts and contrivances, succeeded, in 
securing the Sultan’s escape, and he reached his own territory in safety. 
There can be no doubt whatever as to the Suljan’s gallantry, but our author’s 
statements arc rather highly coloured. The TabaJeat-i-Akbarf, contrary to 
others, states that the Sultan defended Andkhud for some time, and then 
surrendered on terms, but it is not correct. 

The following is anotlier specimen of the translations from which Indian 
history is written, referring to this campaign : — 

Dow, vol. i. page 145. IIriggs, vol. L page i 8 o-i 8 f. 

‘‘News was then brought to him ‘*On hearing of the death of his 
[Mahommeii\ of the death of his brother, he {^Mahomed G/uwy] now 

brother Veas id e/iett, loho retained returned towards Ghizny^ by the ronte 

nothing of the empire but the name of Bndgkees^ and, subduing fart of 

[this is totally incorrect, and is the the country of JChioaruzm^ recoi*cred it 

translator’s own], jMahemmed, upon out of the hands of the Snljooks, He 

this, succeeded to the empire. He divided this neio conquest \\ ! !] among 

turned by the way of Bndyeishy and several members of his czwn family 

subdued the country of Chorassan, re- [see our author, page 472 ], giving the 

covering it out of the hand of the government of Feroozkooh and Ghoor 

Siljokiy and he divided it among the £Are these in Khwaruzm recovered 

family of giving the government from t/ie Sutjookst^ to his nephew 

oi Ferose Hozxi^ Ghor Xo Alalletk Zea^ Zeea-ood-Z}eat, son-in-law of his late 

who was son-in-law to his brother, brother, Gheias-ood-Becn, He also 

Yeas id dien^ the deceased Emi>eror, gave Boosts Furrih^ and Isfurar [All 

Bust^ Ferra^ and Isphorar he gave to in Khwaruzm perhaps ?] to the Prince 

JIfamoott, his brother’s son ; and the Afahomed, his brother’s son, and the 

government of Herat and its districts government of Hired and its depend- 

to Nasir^ his nephew by a sister. encies to Nasir-ood-Deen^ his n^hew 

Mahommed^ after these transac- by a sister » 
tions, returned to Ghizni^ where, ar- On his arrival at Ghizny^ accord* 

cording to the will of the ileceascd ing to the will of his deceased brother, 
Fmperor, he was crenoned in form ; he was crowned in form [STUDENT’S 
and mounted the imperial throne. MANUAL OF INDIAN HISTORY— “he 

In the same year, he heard ol the was crowned Sulj^n without opposi- 

dcath of Zireekf prince of Afurz^e^ and, tion ; and ascended the throne, 
in the Ix^ginning of the next, marched In the same year he heard dl tha 

to the conquest of that country^ ad- death of Adahomed Zeerukf Prince of 
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The following day, Sultan 'Ugman of Samr||:and, who 


vancing by way of Charizm [! 1 !], 
and Tacctsh^ the King of that country, 
not able to oppose him in the held, 
shut himself up in the city. The King 
pitched his camp on the banks of the 
great canal^ which the Chilligies had 
formerly dug to the weshvard of that 
city. He forthwith attacked the place, 
and in a few days lost many brave 
nobles in the pursuit of glory. In 
the mean-time, news arrived, that 
Aibeek^ the genertil of the King of 
Chitta^ in Tartary^ and Osman^ A/V/^ 
of Satnarcandf were advancing with 
great armies, to the relief of Ckariztn, 
Mahommed was so unwilling to 
abandon his hopes of taking the 
city, that he delayed till the allied 
armies advanced so near, that he 
was under the necessity of burning all 
his baggage, and to retreat with the 
utmost expedition to Chorassan [1 !]. 
But an army from the city pressed so 
close upon his heels, that he was 
obliged to give them battle. He was 
totally defeated, losing all his ele- 
phants and treasure. 

“ In the meantime the confederate 
Kings^ who had taken a circuit, to 
cut off AfaiiotfitnecTs retreat, met him 
full in the face, as he was flying from 
the King of Charizm,'* 


Murv, and in the b^;inning of the 
next year marched to compute the 
conquest of Khwaruem [III] [This is 
what is styled his western campaign 
against the King of Kharizm’* in 
THE Student’s Manuai., but 1 
think Kh warazm lies north of Qbaz- 
nin]. Mahofned Ghoory^ having en- 
camped on the banks of the great 
canal, which had formerly been dug 
to the westtvard of the city, forthwith 
attacked the places but lost many 
brave ' officers and men in AN AT- 
TEMPT TO ESCALADE IT [1 S !]. Mean- 
while news arrived that Kurra Beg^ 
the general of Ghoorkhan^ King of 
Khutta^ and Oihman Khan Samar- 
handy, were advancing with armies 
to the relief of Khwamizm Shah. Ma- 
homed Ghoory, unwilling to abandon 
his hopes of taking the city, delayed 
his retreat till the allied annics ad- 
vanced so near, that he was compelled 
to burn his baggage, and to retire 
with the utmost precipitation towards 
Khorassan. His army wms pressed 
so closely by troops from that province^ 
that he was compelled to give battle, 
and was wholly defeated, losing all 
his elejjhants and treasure, while the 
conjederate Kmgs [see page 473, and 
note *J who had taken a circuit to 
cut off his retreat towards Ghuzny, 
intercepted him.” 


This may truly be called the Romance of History. Deceived, apparently, 
by this translation, Ex-phinstone [page 3i61 l>“s fallen into great error. 
He says • “ I/e [ShdhAb u din] gained a great victory over the kn,g of that 
country [Khdrism], besieged him in his capital, and soon reduced htm to such 

straits as to constrain him to suelSiforatd to the Khitan Tartars, &c. Never 

ovas a statement more erroneous. Marshman t^. possibly quoting from the 
same, says “ Mahomed led his troojw against Takash, as he styles Sultan 
’Aia-ud-Din, Muhammad, the son of Sultan Taki^. _ 

The following is Firishtah’s account : — “ Sultan Sliih5b-ud-lMn was 
between Tus and SaraUis when the account of the decease of hts brother, 
Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, reached him, and in whose name the.kingdom was[.. c .n whom 
STwveieignty rested. This is the pass^ misinterpreted by Dow- kA» 
retained n^hinsr of the empire butthe tsatne." The original is f f-'J- 

he^set out for Badghais, performed the mourning ceremonies 
y^. he div£ the^whole of the s.a,« of Kh«ras5n 
[FiriabUh here shows that he is himself no authority as to the geography of 
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was a second Yusuf [in beauty], and the AfrSsiyabt Maliks 
of Turkistan, who were Musalmans interposed and 

these parts, any more than he is an authority as to the history] among the 
family of Sam [i. e. the descendants of Sam, his father, onfy j^iyS-ud-Dtn 
now to be mentioned was not of the family of Sam except as a son-in-law— 
the revised text of Brigcs has — Al-i-Saman — J'] in this manner. He 
gave the throne of Flruz-koh and Gh ur to his uncle’s son, Malik Ziya-ud- 
Dtn, who was Sul|an Qhiyas-ud-Dtn’s son-in-law ; Bust, Faraht and Isfara’tn 
[Isfizdr?] to Sul|an Mahmud, son of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din ; and Hiiilt and 
its dependencies to his sister’s son, Na§ir-ud-Din. He himself returned from 
Badghais to Gh aznin. and, in accordance with the will of his brother, having 
placed the crown of empire upon his head, he became established on the 
exalted throne of sovereignty. [This is the literal translation of the sentence 
which has been twisted into crowned in form^ &c.] At this time intimation 
reached him of the slaying of Mufiammad-i- Kh ar-nak [in the revised text 
Kh air Beg — ^], governor of Marw ; and, in the year 600 H., he set 
out, with numerous forces to subdue Kh warazm. Kh warazm Shah, unable 
to oppose him [in the field], entered the fortress of Khwarazm. 

When the Suljan reached Khwarazm ^ he took up a position on the water 
[canal, river, and the like] which they have (sic) dug and set flowing from the 
JtJiun to the east of the city [the word ^ here used with reference to this 
water-cut has been mistaken by Dow for^ the Turkish tribe, Ehalj, which he 
styles Chilligies\ For some da3rs fighting went on, and several of the 
Gh urtSn Amirs were killed. At this juncture news arrived that Beg, 

the general of Gur Kt^n, Badsh^h of Kllita. [this is enough to show of what 
value Firishtah’s authority is for these matters. See page 261, for the name 
of the general of the forces on this occasion. Hitherto, Firi&htah 

has copied our author, whom he quotes as one of his authorities, tolerably 
correct], and Sultan ’U§man, sovereign of Samr^and, were marching to the 
aid of KK warazfn Shah. On receiving this information, such alarm was felt 
by the Sultan that he set fire to the surplus baggage and equipage, and set 
out towards Kh urasSn [he means Qhaznin]. Khwarazm Shah followed in 
pursuit, and Sultan Sh^l^^-ud-Din faced about and gave battle, and was 
defeated, and lost his treasure, his horses, and elephants. Having proceeded 
on his way, unexpectedly, the army of Beg, Khit^’^» c^d Sultan 

*U§man seized the route in advance,” &c. The rest agrees with our author ; 
and there is not a word^ in the whole account, about escalcuie or anything 
approaching it, and, moreover, the canal, which he had not crossed, was some 
miles from the city. Sultan Mu^iammad, Kh warazm Shah, in order to 
celebrate the flight of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, bestowed the nick-name 
**Ghuri Breaker” upon a son bom to him the night before the enemy retired. 
See page 281. 

The Tiij-ul-Ma’asir, which pours out page after page of rhapsodical nonsense 
upon the most trivial matters, merely mentions, with respect to this disaster, that 
the Sultan sustained “a slight misfortune and reverse j jl*’],” 

gives the year 600 H. as the date, and does not mention [in the three MSS. 
1 have read] anything whatever about the Sultan having been wounded. The 
word mentioned above may have been mistaken for such meaning. 1 

should be sorry to place implicit faith on any statements in the above workf 
un1es«i corroborated by some other work by a contemporary writer. 

t f>ur author calls the whole of those opposed to Mu’izz-ud-DIn, ** infidels ** 
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brought about an accommodation, and the infidel forces 
drew back again, and the Sultan returned to Ghaznln. 
and commanded that forces should be organized for a three 
years' campaign in Turkist^, and determined to march 
into Kh ita *. 

At that period, an assemblage of contumacious persons, 
[consisting] of Khokhars, and other rebels of the tribes of 
the hills ofLohor* and Jud hills had broken out into revolt*. 


several times before this ; but the fact is all are infidels who are opposed to 
Gh urts. Mu*izz-ud-Dfn was saved from captivity or death through the good 
offices of Sul^Sn ’Usman, a Musalman like himself. 

• When Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, overcome with grief and chagrin, reached 
his own territory in safety, Sultan Muhammad despatched one of his Chamber- 
lains to him, saying : Vou are stware that you yourself are the cause of this 
hostility and distrust. Perhaps you may now be inclined to give up your 
hostile intentions against my dominions and be desirous of peace.” Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din was agreeable, and he bound himself by the most solemn 
promises to abide by the terms, and, further, to aid and assist Sulpm Muhammad 
whenever requested. Perhaps the latter may, in doing this, have had a 
foreboding, that he might want su|^port against Chingiz ShM» who had 
acquired vast p>ower at that time, and whose doings caused anxiety to the 
jShwiurazmt Sultan. 

After this accommodation had been concluded, a body of insurgents assembled 
tc^ether at X^l-V^n, and TSj*ud-Din, Zangt [brother of Shams-ud- Din^ 
Muhanunad, of X^kharistln], who was Wall of Balkh at that time, was the 
chief mover in this outbreak. He made a raid upon Marw-ar-Rud, and slew 
the intendant stationed there, and sought to plunder the place. Sult 3 n 
Muhammad, on becoming aware of this raid, nominated Badr-ud-Din-i-Shil^r 
— probably Shazr— 3^] from Marw, and T 3 j-ud-Dfn, ’Alt, from Abi* 
ward, with their troops, to march against him. After coming up with them, 
Zang^, together with ten Amfrs, were taken in the encounter which ensued, 
and were sent off prisoners to Ebvrsurazm, where they met with their deserts, 
and their heads were struck off. Notwithstanding this affair, the peace was 
futhfully observed between the two Sultans and their Amirs. Still, the 
remembrance of past events rankled in the hcanrt of Mu’izz-ud-Dtn ; and, in 
order to prepare for any eventuality that might offer to enable him to avenge 
his defeat, ‘ ‘ under pretence of holy war, he was in the habit of organizing his 
troops, and manufactured arms in great quantities, until, in 602 H., he became 
bent on undertaking kh eiqpedition into Hindustan against the inhdels, in order 
to improve the finances of himself and officers, and also of his men, all of 
whom, during the hist few years, and, in the Shwarazm expedition, had 
sustained great losses.” 

• Of the hills ofLohor” is contained in two copies only. The hills to the 
north of Labor, of course, are meant. 

^ The following is the description of this affair contained in the T 3 rf]dl-i- 
Alft, which compare with Elliot’s extract from the original in his Index, 
page ^1, and his translation, pages 158 — 160: — 

Transactions of the year 592 of the Riblat. 

In trustworthy histories it is stated, that, at the time that g]iiIiab-ud-Diii 
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and, in the cold season of that year, the Sultan came into 
Hindustan, and sent that refractory race to hell, and 


[see remarks as to his correct title and name, as shown by his coins, note 
page 446] was defeated by the Turks and Shit^l-ts, as already noticed, it 
became noised abroad throughout his territories that the Sultan, Shihab»ud- 
Din, had disappeared in that battle, and it was unknown what had happened 
to him — whether he had been killed, or whether he was still living, and had 
gone into any foreign parL Consequently, the seditious in his territory — in all 
parts— raised their heads, and each stretched forth his hand towards some 
tract of the territory. Among the seditious was one, Rae Sal by name, who was 
[dwelling] in the hilly country, between the city of Luhawar and GJl^nah ; 

and, in concert with a body of Kokars, in the [same] tract [of country], and 
who always used to pay revenue to the treasury of Shihab«ud»Din. having 
revolted from authority. and obedience, he commenced plundering and harrying 
that distri\,t, and completely closed the route between Luhawar and Gh aznah 
[Qb^i^tn], and in such wise that not a soul could pass along it^” [ He is called 
Re~kdl^^ [JWt>] and ** Ran-baP* [JWbl jSmi’-ut-Tawarikh ; but both 
names are doubtful, and are, probably, meant for Rae-Sal, “the ruler of the 
Koh-i-Jud [the Salt Range], at which the frontier of Hind commences, who 
ha 4 turned Musalman, and subsequently relapsed ; and the Khokhars, who 
also used to pay tribute to the Suljan, in consequence of these reports, also 
ro^.” Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, after stating that the proceedings of Lik-Tal [J'O'el*!], 
and the rumoured dpath of the Sul|in, was the cause of great confusion and 
disturbance, says, “the Kokar tribe, rising in rebellion, entertained the idea 
of becoming independent, and obtaining dominion. The sons of Kokar, 
Bakan and Sarkah [Firishtah has but one, whom he calls * the chief of the 
Khokhars, who bore the name of Sarkah^\ also entertained the desire of 
acquiring sovereign power.” Then there is an account of their taking Lohbr, 
and of their defeating the feudatories of the Multan province, Baha-ud-Din 
atfd his brother, and others, and that tlie Sipah-Salar, Sulfman; had to dy 
before them.] Alfi continues: — “When Shihab-ud-Din reached Ghaznah 
in safety, in the manner previously described, and this matter came to his 
knowledge, he determined to proceed into Hindustan, and thoroughly chastise 
the rebels of that part Therefore he first directed Amir Muhammad, 
son of Abi ’Alt [this must be his kinsman, the son-in-law of Gh iyas-ud« 
Din, the late Sultan], who was his lieutenant over Luhawar and Multan 
[the Amir-i-Dad, Hasan, was, probably sulxirdinate to him], to remit with 
all possible celerity the revenue of the year 601 ii. [and yet the Taj-ul- 
Ma'a§ir gives the year 600 H. as that of his return from Kh warazm. and 
his expedition against the Khokhars], as it was required in the preparations 
making for the invasion of Kh i^a. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, after the 
Sul^Sln had taken his slave Lek-Tal [or Lfk-Tal], who had taken possession of 
Multan, and had put him to death, and disposed of that affair, he despatched 
Muhammad, son of Abi ’Alt, to Labor attd Multan as governor, in order that 
he should send the tribute of those territories, which for the last two years 
were in arrears, to provide him with funds for his campaign against Shit^l 
Amir Muhammad wrote, in reply, that the revenue of the years (sic) mentioned 
was ready, but that the Kokars [Khokhars], and Rae Sal, the chief of the 
Jibal-UJudi [the Jud Hills] [Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir does not make the distinction 
between two different tribes, but says the sons of Kokar, Bakan and Sarkah-^ 
in another MS* had so closed the lower route to fiitaznah [neither the 
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carried on holy war as prescribed by the canons of IslSm, 
and set a river of the blood of those people flovring. When 

BolSn nor the Sheibar, the two by some supposed sole routes into Afj^iSnistSn, 
are referred to], that not a person could proceed by it. 

** On hearing this, Sbih&b-ud*Dfn wrote [he the Amfr-i-^^jib, Sar9j-ud* 
Din-i*Abi Bikr] to his slave, IS^uj^b-ud-Dln, who was the commander of the 
forces of Hind, [to the effect] that * having despatched a person to the Kokars to 
forbid them against committing these odious acts, he should call upon them to 
repent of their doings and return to obedience, on which he would pass over 
their misconduct.* ]g!Iutb-nd-Dfn despatched a person to them, in conformity 
with this command, and urged them to submit. The son of Kokar [not 
mentioned before] replied : * This is not your affair : it was necessary for 
Sul^n Shl^l>^d-D!n to send a person of his own, if he were alive ; where* 
fore, then, did he not send to us, that we also might have sent the taxes for 
him ?* That emissary, in reply, said : * Consider this great regard towards 
you, that he hath sent me, who am his slave, to you.* Again, the son of 
Kokar said, in answer : * All this is mere talk : Shihib-ud-Dfn is not forth- 
coming.* The emissary replied: *The verification of this matter is easy: 
send one of your own confidential people to Ghaznali. that he may, with his 
own eyes, see, and come and say whether Shihab»ud-Dih is living or not.* 
In short, the son of Kokar did not give ear to the emissary’s words, and still 
continued firm, as before, in his sedition and rebellion ; and, when the person 
sent by IJZutb-ud^Din related to him the state of afl&iirs, he represented it to the 
Court of Sl|ihab-ud-Dtn. The Sulfftn directed Ig^utb-ud*I>fn to assemble the 
[available] troops of Hindustan and march against the Kokars, and to anni* 
hilate and eradicate, beyond ought that could be conceived, that seditious and 
contumacious race. 

** When the command reached ]^utb-ud-Dtn, he assembled and made ready^ 
his forces, and was about to move against that tribe, when Sultan Shihab-ud« 
Dtn himself was on the point of marching hb troops tourards Sllitfi» l>ut, suc- 
cessive complaints of the violence and outrages committed by the Kokars 
reached him, and hb people represented to that Sultftn such numbers of things 
[respecting them], that it became incumbent on him to quell them and restrain 
their sedition first; and then to proceed in the other direction. Consequent 
upon thb he gave up hb determination of invading SbitSf and pitched hb 
[advanced] tent in the direction of Luhiiwar, and, on the 5th of Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 
of this same year [602 H.], he set out from filjasnah towards Hindustan. 
When Sbihab-ud-Dtn reached Purfih^war, he found that the Kokars, in huge 
numbers, had taken up a position between the Jilam [Jhilam] and the Sudarah 
On hearing thb news, Shihab»ud»Dtn made a forced march from 
Purfih^war on Thursday, the 25th of the ssune month, and fell upon them 
unawares [Jami’-ut-Tav^Uikll says he attacked them on the 25th] ; and from 
break of day till the time of afternoon prayers he kept up the flame of battle 
and conflict ; and the Kokars fought in such wise that, with all that grandeur 
and power, the Sultan had nearly been forced back from hb position, when, 
unexpectedly, at that juncture, ly^utb-ud-Dtn, 1 -bak, with the forces of Hiii- 
dOstiin, arrived [upon the scene], and commenced slaughtering the Kokars. 
As lyZutb-ttd-I^n’s troops were fresh and vigorous, the Kokars were unable to 
resbt them, and they took to flight. The soldiers of IsUim, pursuing them, 
inflicted such havoc upon them as cannot be conceived. Those that escaped 
the sword fled to the dense depths of the jangal and the Musalmans set fire to 
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he set out on hts return towards Qh^zntn, in the year 
6 o 2 H., at the halting-place of Dam-yak, he attained mar- 

it on all rides. IJSmi’-ut-Tawtrtldl states that the HindGs [the Khokhars] 
fled to the highest ranges of the Koh*i«Jud» and, on being pursued, lighted a 
great Are, and threw themselves into it, and perished. Great plunder was 
taken and many captives, so that five Hindu [Khokhar] captives could be 
bought for a dbfdr. The son of Re-bS.1, chief of the Koh-i-Jud, sought the 
protection of ]^u|b-ud-Din, I-bak, and made great supplication to him. 
l^utb-ud-Dtn made intercession for him with the Sultan, who pardoned him, 
while the Taj-ul-Ma’isir says one of Kokar’s sons was among the slain [Sar- 
kah], and the other, Bakan, made for a fortress in the Jud Hills, in which he 
was invested ; and, after holding out some time, being hard pressed, made 
intercession through ^utb>ud-Din, and surrendered the place, and was for- 
given. ] At that time those infidels agreed together not to surrender to -the 
Musalmans, and they threw themselves into the jangal^ and were consumed. 

The SultSLn, having disposed of that affair to his satisfaction, advanced to 
I.uha\var [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says he arrived there on the 15 th of Rajab], and 
gave his troops permission to return to their own homes [quarters ?], where, 
having rested some days [some time], they might set out on their invasion of 

The authors of the T&rtklx-i*Alii availed themselves of the best authorities 
in the compilation of their great work, and there is scarcely any celebrated 
work, whether Arabic or Persian, that they did not use and quote from. They 
also appear to have ofren used such Hindu historical works as were available ; 
and yet there is no mention of the story of the Yal-duzor Iladd-giz rebellion, nor 
of Lek-T§l, nor of I-bak-i-Ni-pak, nor I-bak-i-Bilk. It seems rather significant 
that the author or authors of this story should have selected names similar to 
those of the two most trusted, loyal, and favourite slaves of the Sultan, and 
who succeeded him in the sovereignty of Qkazntn and Hindustan respectively— 
I-yahduz and !-bak — for their story ; but it is certain that the Ti.j-ul*Ma’a 9 ir 
is accountable for the latter part of it, in which I>bak-i-N3,-p2k is mentioned. 

The Khokhars were not annihilated in this affair by any means, and gave 
great trouble in after years, and gained posaession of Labor. 

Briggs says, page 201, vol. i. : ** In the latter end of the King’s reign 
[Mu*izz-ud-Din’s], their chieftain [of the 'Guhhurs'] was converted to the true 
faith lohen a captive. After becoming a proselyte he procured his release from 
the King, who endeavoured to persuade him to convert his followers,** &c. 
This is totally contrary to the original. A Musalmin became captive to the 
Kliokhars, and whilst among them he explained to them the tenets and 
usages of the Mul^mmadan faith. The chieftain asked the Musalndin how 
the Sultan would treat him if he should embrace the MuJ^mmadan faith, to 
which the MusalmSn replied that he would undertake to say that the Sultan 
would treat him with royal favour, and would confer on him the authority over 
those mountain tracts. This circumstance was duly represented to the SultSn 
in writing by the captive Musalm&n, and the Sultan at once despatched a rich 
dress of honour for the chief of the Khokhars ; and he came and presented 
himself before the Sultan, was treated with great honour, was made a Musal* 
m 2 n, returned home with 9,/armdn investing him with the government of those 
parts, and he made most of the Khokhars converts. Dow, in this instance, 
has translated the passage correctly; but, unfortunately for Firifibtah’s 
authority, this tale does not tally with the last events in the Sultw’s life, and 
it, in a measure, contradicts his own statements respecting them. 
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t3nrdom* at the hand of a disciple of the Mulahidah, and 
died *. One of the learned men of that period has com- 

* The idiom difiers here in one of the oldest copies, which has, **he was 
killed,” &C. 

* Y2fa-t says that one successful expedition gained in Hindustan at this time 
was sufficient to repair the Sultan’s finances, and to set . right the affairs of his 
troops ; and, on his return to his capital, after having crossed the Jilt 
ferry — the ferry over the Jhilam probably — Jami’-ut-Tawarikh has Hanlt — 

— [Ben. As. Soc. MS. andJahan-Kush^-t Jc»>] ford, and says he crossed over 

on the 1st of Sha*ban — his royal tent was pitched on the banks of the Jihun 
[of Hind?], i. e. the Sind or Indus, so that one-half of it reached near to the 
water, and hence it was not deemed necessary to guard that side ; and that, at 
the time of taking his noon-day nap, two or three Fid 5 -is [disciples] suddenly 
issued from the water and assassinated him, and in this most authors agree. 
Guzidah, however, says he was then on his way to Turkistan to wreak ven- 
geance on Sultiln ’U§man of Samr^and ! The term Fida-t is particularly 
applied to The disciples of the chief of the Mulahidah heretics, and our author 
plainly States that it was from the daggers of the disciples of this sect that 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn met his death, and not from the Khokhar tribe ; and, when we 
consider that he had undertaken an exp^ition against them only two or three 
years before [see note page 381], it is by no means improbable that they 
caused him to be assassinated. The Jami’-ut-Tawartkll says the assassins were 
Khokhars, but almost immediately contradicts the statement, and says that 
Imam Fakhr-ud-Dtii was suspected of having brought it about. ** Some ma- 
lignant Mutiammadah *Ulama, on account of the great friendship that existctl 
between the SulfUn of Kh warazm and the eminent Imam Fakhr-ud-Dtn, Razt 
[see page 429, and page 492], accused him of having conspired against the 
life of Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din, and asserted that Sul|an Muh&nunad, Kh waraziii 
Sh^h, had sent some person, who, after consultation with the Imam, had 
assassinated the Sultan ; but it is considered by some writers that these very 
people who had accused the ImSm had themselves caused the deed to be done. 
The Im&m, as the late Sul^Sn’s slaves were bent upon avenging him, threw 
himself on the protection of the Waztr, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, until such time as 
the Waztr contrived to secure him from their vengeance, and sent him to a 
place of safety. ImSlm FaUir-ud-Dtn used to accompany Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn in his expeditions, and he states that Sult^ Mu*izz-ud-Dtn invaded India 
nine times : twice he was defeated, and seven times victorious.” The statement 
above mentioned is confirmed, with but slight variation, by the author of the 
T 1 lj-ul-Ma*a§ir, a contemporary writer, and corroborated by our author’s very 
meagre account. Taj-ul-Ma’asir says, that the SulpUi’s tents were pitched in .a 
delightfully verdant mead on the bank of a clear stream [water]. At this time 
some heretics [MulUltidahs — ia».X.], who had been following him for soma 
time, awaiting an opportunity to assassinate him, at the time of evening prayer^ 
and whilst the Sultan was in the act ofbow|ing his head to the ground in prayer, 
and was uttering the praises of his Creator, the impure and obscene sect chose 
for the execution of their design. They slew a SalA^^-dar [armour-bearer] and 
two FarrilShes [carpet-spreaders] in attendiuice, and then went round towards 
the Sul^Sn’s Khargah (pavilion or tent], and occupied it [to surround" it 
would have required a large number. The words used are — seized, took 

possession. Compare Elliot, India, vol ii. page 236] ; and one or two among 
those three or four assassins rushed upon the Sulffin, and inflicted five or six 
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posed a verse on this occurrence. It is here recorded that 
it may come under the observation of the sovereign of the 
Musalmans, and that verse is as follows : — 

"The martyrdom of the sovereign of sea and land, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 

From the beginning of the world the like of whom no monarch arose^ 

On the third * of the month Sha^bSLn in the year six hundred and two, 
Happened on the road to Qlpunin at the halting-place of Dam-yak 


deep wounds, of which he immediately died.’* I have merely given an abstract 
of the author’s rhapsodical narration. 

Alff says they were Khokhars who had lost relatives killed in the late ope- 
rations: — “ One man among them came upon a door-keeper, and wounded him, 
on which the wounded mail began to cry out. On this, the rest of the people 
about rushed up to the wounded man to see what was the matter, and were 
collected around him. The Khokham seized this opportunity, and succeeded 
in reaching the Sul{an, whom they despatched with many severe wounds.” 

Some other authors say it was one Khokhar only who murdered the Sulfin, 
and that he had attached himself to him, and followed him for the purpose. 

The Hindus give a different account, which is also related by AbQ- 1 -Fafl 
and in the Jamun History with a slight difference : — Although the Persian 
Chroniclers state that Rae PithoriL fell on the field of Talawafi [Tara’tn],and that 
Mu*izz-ud-Din fell at Dam-yak by the hand of a Khokhar who had devoted 
himself to the deed, and that such statement has been followed by the author 
of the TabaVat-i-Akbari and by FirisQitah, nevertheless, from the mouth of the 
Hindi bards, the depositaries of the traditions of every celebrated event, and 
which is handed down orally from generation to generation, it is stated that, 
after Kae Pithora was made captive and taken to Qhaznin, one ChandS, some 
write Chanda, the confidential follower and eulogist of R&e Pithoift, styled by 
some authors his Court poet, proceeded to Ghaznf n to endeavour to gain i^orma- 
tion respecting his unfortunate master. By his good contrivances he managed to 
get entertained in Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s service, and succeeded in holdii^ 
communication with Pithoift in his prison. They agreed together on a 
mode of procedure, and one day Chanda, succeeded by his cunning in awaken- 
ing the Sultan’s curiosity about Rae Pithora’s skill in archery, which Cl^ anHa 
extolled to such a degree that the Sulfan could not restrain his desire to witness 
it, and the captive Rajah was brought out and requested to show his skilL A 
bow and arrows were put into his hands, and, as agreed upon, instead of dis- 
charging his arrow at the mark, he transfixed the Sul^&n, and he died on the 
spot, and Rae Pithora and Clianda were cut to pieces then and there by the 
Sultan’s attendants. 

The Jamun History states that RIe Pithorii had been blinded [see note 
page 466], and that, when brought forth, and his own bow and arrows given 
him, notwithstanding his blindness, having fitted an arrow, and tried the 
temper of the bow, guided by the sound of the SultSn’s voice, and the indi- 
cations of Chanda, he discharged the arrow in the right direction, and trans- 
fixed him. The rest agrees. 

* Jahan-Ara and some others say the 1st of Sha’bSn. 602 H. 

* As the second line of this quatrain ends it is whoUy impossible that 

the last work can be Damik, Dam-yak is the correct name of the place. 
Authors differ considerably aV>out its situation : some say it was a little west 
of the Jhilam, some on the Ntl-ab, and others that it was a village beyond the 
Indus, on the route to Qh&zntn; but the first seems most probable. To prove 
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May the Most High King encompass that Sul$an-i«G 2 ^zt 
with his mercy and forgiveness, and preserve the sovereign 
of the age 1 

With respect to the equity and justice of this nionarch 
in the world, the mention of them could not be contained 
in the capacity of writing ; and the observance of the law 
of the Chosen One, and the preservation of the system of 
holy warfare likewise, according to the tenets of the Mu- 
hammadan faith, was accomplished in that sovereign*. 
According to the traditions which they have related con- 
cerning the Prophet— on whom be peace ! — they say, that 
he, having been asked respecting the general resurrection, 
affirmed that it would take place six hundred and odd years 
after him ; and the martyrdom of this sovereign occurred 
in the year 602 H., and, in this same year, likewise, indica- 
tions of the last judgment appeared, and they were the ir- 
ruption of Qhingiz Khan, the Mughal, and .the outbreak of 
the Turk. Therefore it is evident that that monarch was the 
strong barrier of Islam in the world, and, when he attained 
martyrdom, the gate of the final judgment opened ^ 

The amount of wealth acquired in holy wars, accumulated 
in the treasury at Gh aznin. was so great that the indication 
of the like has not been noticed with regard to the treasury 
of any sovereign, and Khwajah Isma’il, the Treasurer, 
stated at the Court of Firuz-koh, at the time of bringing 
an honorary robe to the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of 
the august Sultan Gh tyas-ud-Din. Muhsimmad-i-Sam 

how little trust is to be placed in Firiahtah’s statements, as shown in Briggs’s 
** Revised Text,” the Persian scholar will there find this place styled Ramhek — 

•1^ in the prose ; and a few lines under, in his version of the same 

quatrain quoted by our author, translated above, it is turned into Rhutak — 

and Briggs translates it Rohtuk, which mistake is re-echoed by bis 

copyists ; and so the blunder gets handed down. 

• Other authors, too, fully appreciate the character of Snljan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 
and say that “he was a God-fearing and just sovereign, compas»onate towards 
his people, liberal to his servants, honoured and reverenced learned and good 
and treated them with distinction.” His deeds prove that he was faith- 
fill to his brother ; but if his “exploits” are not more substantial than the 
mythical relationship to his '‘great ancestor Sooltan Mahmood I.” [who has 
lately declared aiegitimaU in the “Student’s Manual of Indian 
History ”], they need not have been ever recorded. 

t Notwithstonding which, our author, who appears to have had as keen an 
appreciation of the mammon of unrighteousness as others who croak about 
the end of the world, took care to accept villages and money presents, and even 
slaves to send to his “ dear sister" to sell in Shuraan. not long after. 
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[Mu’izz-ud-Din’s niece and ZIya-ud-Din’s betrothed wife], 
that of jewels contained in the Ghaznin treasury, of dia- 
monds alone, which are the most precious of gems, there 
were actually fifteen hundred ma>ts*. The amount of other 
jewels and money may be judged of accordingly. 


Titles and names of the Sultan. 



• It depends upon what man is meant. Our author must refer to the man 
of Tabriz, which is much smaller than that of Hindustan, the former being 
somewhat less than 2 lbs., whikt the latter varies from 40 to 8o lbs. The 
Tabriz man is thus described 6 ^aibak [Ifabbak signifies, a seed, a graip 
&c.. and is equal to a bariey-comj == i ddng, 6 dangs = i mislial is mi^Jtals 
a 1 astdr^ 40 astdrs ~ I man, 

I fear the Shwajah was as great an exa^rator as our author himself. 
Other authors however mention the quantity as 500 mans. Even the latter 
number i.s too incredible almost for belief. 

• After his brother’s death, on becoming supreme ruler. He took the title of 
SultiUi'Ul-A’^am. 

» How he obuined the title of Najir-l-Amfr-ul-Muminin, and when, the 
chronicler does not say. It may have been conferred upon him by the 
Khalifah of Bae^dad for being with his brother, Ghiyaj-ud-Din, a tool in 
the Khalilah’s hands against the Sultan of Kbwarazm. I imagine it k this 
title on his coins which Mr. E. Thomas reads as the name of the Khalifah. 
Un-NasIr-ud-Din ’Ullah was certainly Baxalifah at this period. See CllRol 
NiCLES of PatiiAn K. 1 NGS of I)iciil£, page 12. 

The Sultan is styled “ Us-Sultan Na?ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dfn, Ab0-1 
Musaflar,” &c., on a coin said to have been struck at Dihli, 589 M., in the 
year 4 [of his rule in Hind ?] 
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Length of his reign: Thirty-two years and eight months*. 

Seat of government in the summer season : — Ghaznln 
and Khu rasan. 

Seat of government in the winter season : — Lohor and 
Hind. 

Kazls of his Court. 

l^a^l of the kingdom, the Sadr-i-Shah!d. J^u^b-ud-Din, 
Abu Bikr, subsequently, the Sadr-i-Sald, Sharaf-ud-Dtn. 
Abu Bikr, son of the §adr-i-^ahtd, Nizam [ud-Din ?] at 
Gha znln. 

^aft of the army* and other territory — Shams-ud-Dln. 
Balkhl. and his son. 

Wazirs. 

Ziya-ul-Mulk, Durmashani ^ ; Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Sanjari ; Shams-ul-M ulk. 'Abd-ul- 
JabbSr, Ktdanl. 

Standards. 

On the right. Black, with the Turk Maliks and Amirs. 

On the left. Red, with the Maliks and Amirs of Ghur. 

TIu Sultdn's etugust motto. 

“ Victory through God*.’* 

The Sultan's Dependents who attained unto Sovereignty. 

Sultan Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, at Ghaznln. 

Sultan Na^ir-ud-Dln, ^aba-jah in Multan and Ochfihah. 

Sultan ]^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, at Lohor*. 

Sult^ Gh iyas-ud-Dln. Twaf, the Kha li, over the territory 
of Lakhanawatl^ 

* Three years and three months exactly as an independent sovereign^ from 
the ayth of Jamidt-ul-Awwal, 599 k., to 3rd of Sha’bSn, 602 H. He was 
subordinate to his elder brother as shown by his coins ; but as a dependent 
ruler he of course ruled over Qbaznin from the time that sovereignty was 
bestowed upon him. 

* Our author’s father does not figure here among the IgTafis. See page 
456^ nor is mention made of the $adr-i-]^btr» ^iwiun-ul-Mulk, Rukn-ud-Din, 
l^amzahy who was sent to offer terms to Rae PithoriL 

^ In one copy Durmashts in a second Durmansh^y and in a third Durshs or 
DursL See page 392, note 

’ One good copy of the text has, simply Justice, or Rectitude. 

* Not Dihll I See the reign of ]g^u|b>ud-Din, next Section. 

7 Fourth Ehalj ruler of Lakhanawati. It is strange that neither Muham- 
mad, son of Bakht-yar, nor his two immediate succcsssors in the government of 
l^akhanawatf, are mentioned here. It w*as Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, the 
who jreduced Bihar and Lakhanawati during Sulian Mu’i/z-uil-Din s own 
lifetime, and their reduction is mentioned among the victories and successes of 
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The Sultht^s Kinsmen and his Maliks. 

Malik ZiySl-ud-Din, Mul)ammad*, Durr-i-$i3iur [The Pearl 
of phur], in Ghflr. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Dln, Sam, in Bamian. 

Sultan Ghi vas-ud-Dln. Mahmud, in Flruz-koh. 

Malik Badr-ud-DIn, of KidSn*. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Dtn, Timrant, 

Malik Na$ir>ud>Dtn, Alb-i-Ghazl. son of l^azil ArsalAn 
Saljukl> 

Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-]Harab, of Sijistan. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Zangl ', of Bamian. 

Malik Mubariz>ud-Dtn, Muhammad ’Alt-i-Utsuz. 

Malik Na^ir-ud-Dtn, [Husain], Madlnt. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, of Timran. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Dtn, Mas'ud. 

Malik Shihab‘-ud-D!n, Madlni* 

Malik Shams-ud-Dtn. Ktdant. 

Malik Taj-ud-D!n, [of] Mukran. 

Malik Shah, of Wakhsh- 

Malik ’Al3.-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain. 

Malik Husam-ud-Dtn, *Ali-i-Kar-m5kh. 

Malik Zahir-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik Zahlr-ud-Din, Fath-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of Kha r-mil. 

Malik ]Husam-ud-Din, son of Kha r-mtl. 

Malik Na^tr^-ud-Dtn, j^usain, Amtr-i-Shikar [Chief 
Huntsman]. 

the SaltSn M page 49 t> 9 iutm*ud-Dtn, ’Iwa(, does not appear to have ever 
been in the immediate service of Mu’izz ud-Din, and did not acquire sove* 
reignty until nearly after Mu’izz-ud -Din’s death, whilst Muhammad, 

son of Bakht.jar, was assassinated towards the end of the same year in which the 
SnltSn was hifiiself assassinated. See the account of the Ehalj rulers farther on. 

Strange to say, some of the copies have Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish >» 
this list also ; but sudi is not correct. He was the slave of the Sultan’s slave, 
]^utb-ud-Din, 1 -bak, and did not acquire sovereignty until alter I-bak’s death, 
and long alter the Sulttn’s decease. 

a Here again the author puzzles his readers. After ^i]di*ud-Dtn became 
ruler of GhBr. as our author himself says at page 393, his name was changed 
to ’Al2-ud-Dtn. 

* Maternal grandfather of the two Sult&ns. 

* This is the person referred to in note *, page 425, and note *, page 4S1. 

“ See pages 344 and 497. 

* He is the father of Malik NS$ir-ud-Din, MSdtnf, and was sumamed 
Kh ar-nak. 

* In some copies Nafr. 
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Malik I]^ti3rSr>ud-D4n, TOiar*-w5.r- 

Malik Asad-ud'Dtn, gher Malik, Wajiri* [of Wajiristan?]. 

Malik Rukn-ud«Dtn, Sur, of Ktdan^ 

Amir Sullman-i-Shis. Atntr-i-Dad [Chief Justice?]. 
Amtr-i>Hajib, Muhammad 'Alt, Ghazl. 

Amtr-i-]^ajib, Kha n Malik [?]. 

Amtr-i-Ha]ib, ^usain-i-Muhammad Hasan [?]'. 

Malik Mu>ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’ud. 

Amtr-i>Hajib, Husain-i-Surkh*. 

Victories, Successes, and Holy-wars. 

Gardaiz, Sankuran [now Shaluzan], holy-war against the 
I&aramitah of Multan and O chch ah. holy-war of Nahr- 
walah, Burshor [or Purshor], Sial-kot, Lohor, Tabar- 
hindah', Pithora [at] Tara’in, Ajmir, Hansi, Sursutt, 
Kuhram, Mirath, Kol, Dihli, Thankir, holy-war of Buda’un, 
Gwaliyur, Bhirah*, Jai Ch and of Banaras, Banaras, 
J^innauj, Kalinjar, territory of Awadh, Malwah, A-dwand* 
Bihar, Lakhanawatt, Marw'‘-ar-Rud, Nishapur. Tus, Marw, 
Baward, Nisa, Sharistanah. Sabzwar, Janabad, Khw arazm. 
Andkhud, holy-war of l^ ita. and Koh-i-Jud [and] the 
Khokhars*. 

* This name is doubtful. It might be Haz-war» but the above is most 
probable, and may be a nick-name. In modem copies of the text it is written 

• In two copies, A^imadt, and in one copy Afimart. 

7 Very doubtful. The best and oldest copy has jjf which is un- 

intelligible. 

* In some ^fabasht- and in others ^usainf. 

• In one Surkh^ or Sarkh^t smd in another Sarjt or Surjf, but these are 
doubtful. Only five copies of the text contain these names at all, and three 
of these are very defective. The Amtr-i-^ajib, Saraj-ud-L)in, Abf Bikr, and 
Baha-ud-Din, Mult^^mmad, are likewise mentioned in Alfl. 

' One copy has Bathindah. 

* Very doubtf ul. I t is written • J^. — — and even in the best Paris copy. 

• Probably quiet, tranquil, &c. See reign of ^futb-ud-Dfn, next Section. 

* Mas]iriV*s^i‘*Kud in one copy. 

• It will be remarked that there is no reference made here to the expedition 
against Oiwal or Oibal, and the sea-coast of Sind. I have endeavoured to put 
these victories, conquests, and holy-wars ’* in chronological order as near as 
possible ; but many are mentioned with which Mu’izz-ud-Din, personally, had 
nothing to do, three in which he was defeated, one a complete overthrow,^ the 
loss of everything, and a narrow escape from captivity, and the “ holy-war ” of 
Sltipi was never undertaken. The successes in Awadh were gained by others, 
and A-dwand Bihar and Lakhanawatt were acquired by Ikhtiyar-ud-Dtn, Mu- 
tiammad, the jELlptU- 
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HI. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD. SON OF BAHA-UD- 
DlN. MUHAMMAD, SAM, OF BAMIAN. 

When the Sultan-i- Gh azt. Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Muh^inimad-i- 
Sam, was martyred at Dam-yak, and Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Muhammad, Sam, son of Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, 
died on his way to Gh azntn*, as has been previously 
recorded, the competitors for the dominion of Gh ur. 
Qhazntn, Bamian, and Hind, of the race of the Shan- 
sabants, consisted of two lines— one, the [descendants 
of the] Sultans of Gh ur. and the other, of the Sultans of 
Bamian. 

When they despatched the bier of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn 
from the halting-place of Dam-yak towards Gh azntn. the 
Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the slaves of that 
Sultan-i-Ghazt, deprived the Amirs and Maliks of Gh ur. 
by force, of the bier of the late Sultan, together with 
precious treasures, and took possession of them^ When 

• Within two days* journey of the capital. See page 432. 

^ One author says, that ** the Maliks and Chiefs, on finding the Sulfan 
lifeless, rallied round the Waztr, Mu-ayyid*ul-Mulk, and pledged themselves to 
defend the treasure and dominions until such time as a successor should be 
nominated to succeed him. The Sultan’s wounds were s£wn up [after his 
death], and the body was placed in a sort of covered litter, and, pretending 
that he was ill, they escorted it to Qh^znah, and the fact of his death was kept 
a profound secret. The treasures, amounting to 2000 khar-wars [lit. ass-loads, 
one kharwSr = about 100 mans of Tabriz] were conveyed to the capital at the 
same time.” 

The bier of the late Sultan having been taken up, and being conveyed 
towards Gh aznfn. on the way quarrels ensued between Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
the Waztr, and the QhurtUn Amtrs- The Wazir wished to proceed by way 
of Kapnan, in order that, through the assistance of 'Hij-ud-Dtn, I-yal-dtiz, 
who held the government of that district, the. ’^ale Sultan’s treasures might be 
conveyed to Gh iya.s-ud-Dtn. Mahmud, his npphew, who held the government 
of Bust and Zamtn-i-Dawar, to whose succession he was inclined, while the 
Amtrs of Ghur desired to proceed by the route of Gum-rahan [c)^r^] which 
was nearer to Bamtan, in order that the sister’s son of the late monarch, 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, Sii 1 t 5 n of Bamtan [who was advancing towards Gh azntn 
when death overtook him] should obtain possession of these treasures. As 
the Wazir was supported by the Slaves of the late Suljtan, he was more power- 
ful, and he separated from the Gkurfan Amtrs, and, taking along with him 
the bier of the late Suljtan anti his treasures, proceeded by way of Shalfizan 
[In those days called San^uran, and, subsequently, Shanuzan. See note 
p. 49S] towards Gh azntn. When they reached Karman, nij-ud-Dfn, I-yal-duz, 
came forth to receive them, and, when he licheld the bier, he dismounted from 
his horse, and received it with the utmost veneration, and he wept to such 
degree, that the others were quite overcome and wept also. The bier was 
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they reached Karmln, the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad-i-'Abd-ullah, the Sanjart, with several other 
persons distinguished among the Turk Amtrs, were 
appointed to escort the late Sulj^an’s bier to Gh azntn. in 
company with other Turk Maliks ; and Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, who was the Mihtar [or chief] of the Turk Maliks, 
and the greatest and most distinguished of the Sultan’s 
Slaves, held post in Karman. 

When the Sultkn’s bier reached Ghaznin, two days after, 
the Sultans of Bamian, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ah, ^ns of Baha-ud-Din, Sam, of Bamt^, 
in conformity with the solicitations of the Ghuri Amtrs, 
such as the Sipah-salar the [Commander of Troops], Sult- 
man-i-§Jii§*, and the Sipah-salar, Kharosht, and other 

then conveyed to Qhaznfn, and the corpse of the Sulj^n was interred in the 
Madrasah [college] which he had founded in the name of his daughter, and 
hit only child. Firishtah’s account of this affair has not been correctly 
rendered by his translators. 

After the funeral, Sultan Baha-ud-Oin, Sam, set out from BamiS.n for 
diaznfn, and on the road was seized with a violent headache which was the 
messenger of his death. There being no hopes of his recovery, he made his 
last request to his two sons, ’Al 5 -ud-Dtn, Mu^iammad, and Jalal-ud-Dtn, 'Alt, 
that they should proceed to Qh^nfn, and endeavour, by conciliation, to gain 
over the Waztr, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Slaves, and the Amtrs of Ghur^ and 
take possession of Qhnzntn, after which, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, who was the eldest son, 
was to be sovereign of Qhazntn, and Jalal-ud-Dtn, the younger, sovereign of 
Blbntaii. 

The Jami’-iut-Tawartkli confirms this generally, but states that Bah2-ud-Dtn 
requested them to come to an accommodation with Qhly^9”ud-Din, Mahmud, 
if he would agree to content himself with Qltur and ShurSsan, and leave 
Ghaznah and Hind to ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the eldest son. 

They came to Gbaznin accordingly, and, although the Ghurtlin nobles were 
inclined to offer opposition to this, the Waztr. persuaded them that as GhiySg- 
ud-Dtn, Mahmud, was then wholly occupied in EhurSsan, and bad proceeded, 
at the head of an army, towards Hiiiit against ’Izz-ud-Dtn, ^usain, son of 
Shar-mtl, to oppose ’AlI-ud-Dtn’s intentions would be useless and uncalled 
for, since they required a ruler over them, and, that, whenever Mahmud should 
have gained possession of Hirat and subdued Shurasan, it would be easy to 
get rid of ’AU-ud-Dtn. So he was allowed to assume the throne. 

When T2j-ud-Dtn, I-yal-duz, became aware of this in Karmlin, in compli- 
ance with the request of Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Mahmud, conveyed to him from 
Zamfn-i-Dawar, he marched from Karman with a large army upon Ghazntn, 
wrested it by force of arms from ’AU-ud-Dtn and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, 
•Alt, who retired to BimiiUi. Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, however proceeded to 
read the ^Piutbah for himself and to coin money in his own name ; and, after 
some time, ’Alil-ud-Din, and his brother, JalSl-ud-DIn, invaded KaimSn and 
ShalQdn, and devastated the whole of those districts. See page 398. 

* Styled Amir-i-Dad in the list of Maliks. 
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distinguished personages of the capital city of {jQ^zntn, 
arrived there from Bamtan, and entered the city. 'AlS-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad, Bamtant, who was the eldest of the sons 
of [Sultan] Baha-ud-Din, Sam, ascended the throne, and 
brought the Amtrs present there, both and Turk, 

under fealty to him ; and the Gbazntn treasury, which, 
from the immensity of its wealth and precious treasures, 
would have [so to speak] considered the hoard of ^uQn 
but a tithe, was all divided into two equal portions. 
Trustworthy persons have related that the portion of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, ’Alt, Bamtant, who was the youngest 
of the two brothers, amounted to two hundred and fifty 
camel loads of pure red gold, jeweUstudded articles, and 
vessels of gold and silver, which was removed to Bamtan. 

After a period of some days had elapsed, Mu-ayyid-ul- 
Mulk, the Waztr, and the Turk Amtrs, who were at the 
capital, Ghazntn. wrote letters to Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal- 
duz, soliciting him to come thither, and despatched them 
to Karman. He determined to proceed from Karman to 
Ghazntn ; and, when he arrived in the vicinity of the city, 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, made ready to fight, and 
marched out to encounter him ; and Jalal-ud-Din [his 
brother], who also came out of the city, retired in the 
direction of Bamtan. 

When the ranks of ’Ala-ud-Dtn were marshalled against 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, the Turk Amirs on either side united 
together, and Malik* ’Ala-ud-Dtn was vanquished, and he, 
along with all the Shansabant Maliks who sided with him, 
was taken prisoner. Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, entered 
Ghazntn. and gave permission to the Shansabant* Maliks, 
so that they returned to Bamtan again. 

A second time Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, in order to aid his 
brother, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mufiammad, assembled the forces of 
the territory of Bamtan*, and bodies of the troops of [tlie] 
Beghu* from Wa khsh and Badakhshan, and brought them, 

* Styled Malik and Suljan indiscriminately. 

* Two copies of the text have * ‘ the forces of the kingdom of and of 

Bamian,** but I do not think such can possibly have been meant. The whole 
of the Shansabant Maliks were not subjects of the Bamtan state. QbiyS|f-ttd« 
Din, Mahmud, the direct heir to the empire of his father and uncle, was stul 
ruling over Qhhr, and he appears to have favoured Taj-ud-Dtn, I-yal-duz, and 
not to have been particularly friendly towards his kinsmen of Bamtin. 

* One copy of the text, and aLw the printed text, havc^’jt* instead of 
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and again appeared before Ghaznln. and possessed himself 
of the Ghaznln territory, and re-placed ’Al5-ud-Dtn, Mu- 
hammad, upon the throne, after which^ Jalal-ud-Dln 
returned again towards BamiSn. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-duz, a second time, advanced 
with his troops from Karman towards Qhaznln ; and 'Ala- 
ud-Dln deputed the Gh uri Maliks and Amirs from Qhaznin 
to repel them. On the part of Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-duz, 
Aetkln, the Tatar, was nominated to proceed in advance 
to meet them. He came upon them at the RibaJ* of 
.SanVuran, and seized the whole of them drunk and out of 
their senses, and the Gh uri Maliks and the gjreat Amirs 
were there put to death. From thence Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, appeared before the walls of ^jazfiln, and 'Ala- 
ud-Dln, Muhammad, was invested within the citadel. For 
a period of four months Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-duz, continued to 
invest it, until Jalal-ud-Dln, 'All, arrived from the territory 
of Bamlan to the assistance of his brother, Sultan *Ala-ud- 
Dln, Muhammad, and to drive away the Turk forces.^ 

When he reached the neighbourhood of Siaznin, the 
Turk. Amirs moved out to encounter him, and Jalal-ud- 
Dln, 'All, was overthrown, and was taken prisoner. He 
was brought to the foot of the walls of the fortress of 
Ghaznln \ and that fort was taken. When the two brothers 
fell into his hands, after a short time. Malik Taj-ud-Dln, 
Yal-duz, entered into a stipulation* with them, and caused 
them to return to Bamlan. After a little while, difference 
of interests arose between the two brothers*. Jalal-ud-Dln, 
\^2S a lion-hearted monarch, an ascetic, and a firm 
ruler ; and ’Ala-ud-Dln, Muhammad, did not agree with 
him, and he left Bamlan, and proceeded to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khw arazm Sha h. The assistance it was 
his object there to obtain was not advanced, and his good 
fortune did not again favour him, and luck did not aid 

in eleven other copies. The latter is evidently the name of one of the 

Ghnxz tribes. ^ 

» A Karwan Sarite, also a station on an enemy s frontier. 

This was done to induce ’Att-ud-Dln, Muhammad, to give up Ghaznin. 

» This evidently refers to the occasion when I-yal-dur gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Jalal-ud-Dln, 'Alt. See para, second, noteZ, iv-ige 

Our author says nothing of these disagreements in his account of Jalil-ud- 
Dtn, ’Alt, at pa4;;e 432. 
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him ; and, after Sultan Muhammad, KhwSrazm ShSh. took 
possession of the territory of BamtSn, ’Ala-ud-Dln, 
Muhammad, died’. 

He had the daughter of ’Ala-ud>D!n, Utsuz, son of ’AlS- 
ud-Dtn, J^usain [Jahan-soz], to wife*, and by that Princess 
he had a son. When the writer of these words, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, in the year 621 H., had to undertake a journey into 
the Kuhistan from the territory of Ghur, on an embassy, 
it was intimated to him that that Princess and her son were 
then in the district of Khush-ab. on the borders of Tabas, 
into which part they had come during the misfortunes 
attending the irruption of the accursed ones of Chin. 

IV. SULTAN TAj-UD-DiN, YAL-DUZ, AL-MUTZZi US-SULTANI* 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, was a 
mighty monarch, just, a champion of the Faith, lion- 
hearted, and in valour a second ’Alt-i-Abu-Talib — may 
God reward him ! — but he was wanting in children *, and 
one daughter was all he had by [his wife] the daughter of 

^ See page 266 — 267, 

® See page 414. 

• So called from having been one of the Slaves of Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Dfn, and 
who, if the latter had been so renowned in history” as Shahab-ood-Dcen 
Mahomed Ghoory,” we might have expected to have been styled Shihabt 
insteacL J^uJb-ud-Dtn, I-lxik, and others are called Mu’izzt for the same 
reason. It would be difficult to decide what is the real meaning here of the 
word Yal-duz. In the different copies of the text it is written as above, and in 
the three oldest copies the vowel points are also given ; but in other works, in- 
cluding Yafa-t and Fa§Hi-t, the word is written more correctly I-yal-duz, the firs 
word of which is the same as occurs in I-yal-Arsalan, X^yabtimish, &c. In one 
lexicographical work jJJli without any vowels being mentioned, is said to be 
'I'urki [of which there is no doubt], and to be the name of a man and a star, 
not a star only. I-yal among other meanings, signifies a mounta 

bull ; i-1 [ J^'], which is not the word here meant, means friendly, obedient, 
tame, familiar; and Yal [Jt], brave, valiant, intrepid. Duz means flat, 
level, smooth, even; and [p] dijs and diz mean a fort, a hill, and also 
rough, austere ; anger, fury, rage, and the like. Among the Turks, as wi 
other Oriental people, the name of a child is often derived from some object o 
incident, trifling or otherwise, which may have struck the mother’s fancy, or 
that of any of the women present at the child’s birth ; and the name I-yal-duz, 
Yal-duz, or Yal-duz is doubtless something of the same kind. 

1 From the accounts given by some other authors, it would appear tha 
Sul^In Mu’izz-ud-Dtn had had several children bom to him, but only one 
daughter survived him. - The others may have died in childhood. At page 344, 
which see, he is said to have married the daughter of Malik Sait-ud-Dtn, Surt 
son of hi.s paternal uncle, Shihiib-ud-Din, Multammad, Sltar-nak, whose othe 
son was named N 3 ?ir-ud-D{n, Muhammad [Husain]. 
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his unde, Malik Na«ir-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, Madlnt ; and 
he had a great fancy for purchasing Turkish slaves, and 
he bought a great number of slaves of that race. Every 
one of them acquired renown throughout the whole of the 
countries of the East for activity, warlike accomplishments, 
and expertness ; and the names of his slaves became 
published in the four quarters of the world, and during the 
SultSn's lifetime every one of them became famous. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that one 
of the confidential favourites of the Sultan’s Court made 
bold to represent to him, saying : “To a monarch like 
unto thee, the like of whom in height of dignity and 
grandeur the whole expanse of the empire of Islam does 
not contain, sons were necessary to thy empire, in order 
that every one of them might be the inheritor of a kingdom 
of the empire of the universe, so that, after the expiration 
of the period of this [present] reign, the sovereignty might 
continue permanent in this family.” That victorious 
SultSn [in reply] uttered these august words : — “ Other 
monarchs may have one son, or two sons : I have so 
many thousand sons, namely, my Turk slaves*, who will 
be the heirs of my dominions, and who, after me, will take 
care to preserve my name in the Khutbah throughout those 
territories*.” And so it happened as declared in the 

• And yet the tfery first Turk slave who acquired the sovereignty after the 
Sull&n’s death is turned into a Pathdn, i. e. an AF^Sian, and even the Sul^n 
himself, and without any authority for such a statement 

• This may explain [for our author’s statements, in different places, make 
the above one very doubtful] why TSj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, is supposed to have 
issued coins in the sole name of his deceased master and sovereign, and why 
he styles himself the servant and slave” of the “martyred Sul|&n, Mubammad- 
i-Slm.” Sec the notice of his coins in Thomas, “PathXn Kings of Dkhli,” 
pages 25 — 31. It is quite a mistake to suppose that I-yal-duz ever styled 
himself “SultSn-i-Mu’av^am” — he is styled at the head of this Chapter, 
Mu*im — and it is probable the titles on the different coins, especially those 
bearing “SullSn-ul-MafihriVt” ft'om our author’s statement here, apply to the 
late Sultan, or, more probably, to his successor, Mabmud, who is styled b 
authors Sultkn-i-Mashriboin wa SllAhansh^’i-Maghrabain : — 

fCutb-ud-Dtn probably did the same, although we have no. proof ; but, what- 
ever may have been done in our author’s time, Shams-ud-Dfn, I-yal.timi|h» 
the IJIutbt slave and son-in-law, does not appear to have followed the same 
example, from the evidence on the coins given by Thomas at pages 52 and 78. 
See however our author's statement at page 398, where he says the K)|u|bsh 
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hallowed words of that victorious Sultan — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy ! — ^which, throughout the whole dominion 
of Hindustan*, up to the period when this book was written, 
namely, the year 657* H., they observed, and are still 
observing ; and it is to be sincerely implored that, by the 
grace of Almighty God, these dominions may continue, in 
this same manner, under their sway to the uttermost end 
of the existence of the race of Adam. 

I now reach my own discourse, which is the account of 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz. 

He was a great monarch, of excellent faith, mild, bene- 
ficent, of good disposition, and very handsome. The 
Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, purchased him when he 
was young in years, and, from the outset of his career, 
appointed him to an office, and subsequently, step by step, 
advanced him to a high position, and made him head and 
chief over the other Turkish slaves*. When he grew up 
he attained authority and power, and the Sultan conferred 
upon him the government of the district of Sankuran and 
Karman' in feudal fief ; and every year that the Sultan 

was read for Sultan MahmCd, and that the coin was stamped with his name 
throughout theiuholeof the territories of Gh ur,. Gh aznfn. and Hindustan, 

^ That portion of Hindustan which our author's patron ruled over probably. 

* In three copic's 5^8 H. 

* Jahan-Ara, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarfkh, and others, state that the SulfSn 
used to treat these Turkish Mamluks like sons, and bestowed the government 
of provinces and countries upon them. He esteemed the most, and placed 
the greatest confidence in, Taj-ud-Din, I -yal-duz, and showed him the greatest 
honour ; and the Suljan’s followers used to pay him great homage, and 
attention, and go in his train. During the lifetime of the Sultan, T3.j-ud- 
Din became Walt of Karman ; and, from the great honour and respect in 
which he was held, he subsequently acquired dominion over the kingdom of 
Gha znin. Compare this with Firishtah's idle tales, both in his text and 
in Dow and Briggs. 

y The province which Taj-ud-Dln, I-yal-duz, held, included the tract of 
country, containing several darahs — long valleys with hills on two sides, and 
rivers running through them — extending from the southern slopes of Spin- 
ghaTp the White Mountain, in PuUito, and the south-westerly slopes of the 
Salt Range, on the north ; towards the Gumal on the south ; from the range 
of hills separating the district of Gardaiz on the west ; and to the Sind-Sagar 
or Sind or Indus on the east; — a large tract of country watered by the Kurmah 
[vulg. Kurram] river and its tributaries, which province, in ancient times, 
must have been exceedingly populous and flourishing, to judge from the 
remains of several cities still to be seen in it, and which is still very fruitful. 
The upper portion of this tract is called the darah of KuRMAH, and, lower 
down, towards the Sind, are Banu and Marwat. 

The Kurmah darah is about 40 kuroh in length [each kuroh^ in this part, 
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would make a halt in Kafman, on his expeditions into 
Hindustan*! Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, used to feast the whole 

being 2000 paces], and having little level ground. On either side of this 
great dartih are smaller ones, running in nearly transverse directions ; but 
those I would more particularly refer to here,. as forming an important portion 
of I-yal*duz’s fief, and giving name to the province, are those springing, so to 
speak, from Sptn-ghar. 

Om of these is the darah of ShalIizAn [also written in the account of 
Ainir Timur, ^anuzati\ and which our author refers to [see page 450] 
as San^curan, which name appears to have been derived from a tribe of the 
Ghuzz, so named, who held it liefore, and in the time of Sultan Ghiyag»ud« 
Din, and his brother, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. It is seven kuroh in length 
from north to south, and through it flows a stream which issues from Spin- 
ghar, and joins the river from the Paiwaj* valley. Its inhabitants are Torts, 
who arc reckoned among the Af^ans, but they CLAIM other descent, and 
some Awan-kars, a tribe of Jats, which appears to have been, for the most 
part, displaced by the easterly migrations of the Afghan tribes, and are now 
chiefly located on the other side of the Sind-Sagar or Indus. 

Karman is another darah somewhat smaller, with a stream running through 
it which also joins the Sb^luzan and other streams which fall into the Kurmah. 
I find no mention, in any author, of any ancient town of Kapnan, but the 
governor of the province was located in the darah, and there may have been 
a considerable town so called, or, at least, a permanent encampment. 

East of ShAluzan is the Z£|tAN darah, running in a south-westerly 
direction from Sptn-ghar, and eight kuroh in length. A stream issuing 
from Sptn-ghar flows through it, which, having joined the ShaluzSn river, 
enters the Kurmah west of the town or large village of Ojt Khel. The 
people are Dzazts [turned into Jajees by travellers], who also are reckoned 
among the Afghans but claim other descent, and some Awan-kars. 

Another large darah, and the most westerly one, is IrT-ab [vulg. Harriab], 
Xyf^niy kuroh in length, running south-west from Sptn-ghar, very mountainous, 
but very fruitful. Out of this darah likewise a stream issues, which, flowing 
enst of Baghzan, the chief town of the Dzazts, enters the Kurmah district, and 
ix;ccives the name of Khmiah. 

Another darah is Paiwar [not Piwar\ which also has its river, which joins 
the others before mentioned, flowing from the northwards. 

The chief towns spid large villages of this tract, at present, are Astiya 
[this is not the place referred to at page 339], Paiwar, Balut, Zumiaht, Saida, 
Ojt Shcl, Buland Shel, Baltmtn [vulg. Balameen], Irt-ab, Bagh^n, and the 
cluster of villages called by the name of the darah, Sh^luzan, with many of 
smaller size. Kurmah, called by travellers Kurram, where is a fort, and the 
residence of the •local governor, is not situated in the Karman darah, so is 
not to be confounded with any place of that name. This name, Karmln, which 
is spelt as the natives spell it, has caused some absurd blunders among writers 
and translators, who have supposed it referred to the Persian province of Kirman. 

The darahs south of the Kurmah darah include those of Khost, Dawar, 
Maid&n, and Bakr lUiel, each with its stream which falls into the Kurmah; but 
the whole of those mentioned, in the summer, decrease very much in volume. 

• It was through this province of Karman — the government of which was a 
most important post — that the loiwr route from Cbaznfn to iJlhor lay, which 
is referred to in note page 481. The route by Kapn^n w'as the ‘‘ lower 
route ** referred to in Alft in the same note. 
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of the Amirs, the Maliks, and the suite, and was in the 
habit of presenting a thousand honorary head-dresses and 
quilted tunics, and would command liberal largess to be 
given to the whole retinue. 

By command of the Sultan-i-Ghlzt. a daughter of Taj- 
ud-D!n, Yal-duz, was given in marriage to Sul$Sn ]^u$b-ud- 
Din, I-bak ; and another daughter* was married to Malik 
Na$ir-ud-D!n, ^aba-jah*. Sultan* TSj-ud-Din, Yal-du^ 
had likewise two sons, one of whom he had placed with 
a preceptor. One day that preceptor, by way of chastise- 
ment and discipline, struck the boy over the head with an 
earthen water-flask*. The decree of destiny had come, 
and the water-flask struck him in a mortal place, and the 
boy died. Information was conveyed to Sultaui Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, who forthwith, out of his excessive clemency 
and exemplary piety, sent funds to the preceptor for his 
expenses, with directions that "he should get out of the 
way, and undertake a journey, before the boy’s mother 
became aware of her son’s fate, lest she might cause any 
injury to be done him, in anguish for the loss of her son.” 
This anecdote is a proof of the goodness of disposition and 
the purity of faith of that amiable Sultan. 

In the last year of the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, when 
that monarch [on his last expedition into Hind] came into 
Karman and halted there, Taj-ud-D!n, Yal-duz, presented 
those yearly, stipulated thousand tunics and head-dresses. 
The Sultan, out of the whole of them, selected one tunic 
and one head-dress, and honoured his slave by presenting 
him with his own princely robe ; and the Sultan conferred 
upon him a black banner, and it was the desire of his 
august mind that Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, after himself, 
should succeed to the throne of Gha zntn*. When the 

* One daughter was given in marriage to JalSl-ud-Dtn, *All, of BSmlSn, 
hence there must have been three, or more daughters. See note page 433. 

* Our author styles him Malik and Sultin indiscriminately. 

* Firiahtah has a whip ; but all the copies of our author’s 

text have tjj!' The TabaVat-i.Akbart too says : “ he took up a gugglet 
and struck him over the heail with it,” &c. A whipping was not likely to 
cause death, but the other mode of chastisement was. 

* Here again is a specimen of the manner in which Firiahtah has been 
translated, and whose translated work hitherto lias famished the sole materials 
for writers of Indian Histories for our Colleges and Schools:— 

Dow says that " Mahommcd, in his last exiicclition, favoured Eldoze so 
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SultSn-i-Qbazt attained martyrdom, it was the desire and 
disposition of the Turk Maliks and Am!rs that Sultan 
Gh ivas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of [ Gh iyas-ud-Din] Muham- 
mad, son of Sam, should come from the confines of Garmsir 
to Gha znln. and ascend his uncle’s throne, and that they 
all should gird up their loins in his service. To this effect 
they wrote to the Court of Flruz-koh, and represented, 
saying : “ The Sultans* of Bamian are acting oppressively, 
and are ambitious of obtaining possession of Ghaznin. 
Thou art the heir to the dominion, and we are thy slaves*.” 

much that he bestowed upon him the black standard of the kingdom of 
Ghizni, by this intimating his will^ that he should succeed to the throne,** 
&C. Briggs has Mahomed Ghoory, in his last expedition to India, con- 
ferred on Taj-ood-Deen the privilege of carrying the black standard of Ghizny, 
an honour which was usually confined to the heir-apparent.’* Any one reading 
this last version could only conclude that Taj-ud-Dfn carried this **l3lack 
standard ** in the last expedition, but such was not the case. Firishtah copies 
almost the very words of our author: these are his words — “Suljan Mti’izz* 
ud-Dtn [he calls him Mu’izz and ShihSb indiscriminately] in the latter |>art 
of his reign, when he came into Kaymln, dignified him by presenting him 
with one of his own dresses, and specially conferred upon him a black banner 
[for his own use that is], and it was the Sultan’s desire that, after his own 
decrease, the QhRzntn territory should be his.** 

• He refers to Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam’s, sons here. 

s Our author contradicts himself twice, and makes three different statements 
on this subject. At page 431 he says the general desire, both of the Turk and 
Ghurt Amtrs, was that Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam^ of Bamfan, should succeed 10 the 
sovereignty ; and at page 432 he contradicts himself, and states that they were 
all inclined to his sons obtaining it. Taj-tid-Din, I-yal-duz, was the chief of 
them, and the princif>al mover in this matter. From this statement of our 
author, and his accounts given elsewhere, as well as from the statements of 
other authors, it is clear that Taj-ud-Dfn, I-yal-duz, up to this tifuc, had not 
been removed from the government of this province, and therefore did not shut 
his sovereign and master out of Ghaznln after his defeat at Andkhud ; and, 
further, that it was not until he and the other Mamluks of the late Sultan had 
called upon his nephew, Gh iyas-ud-Dfn. Mahmud, to assume the sovereignty 
over Ghsunfn and Hind that he, l-yal-duz, left Kalman, on being nominated 
to the sovereignty of the kingdom of Ghazr in, and receiving his freedom from 
Mahmud himself. . 

Alft says, however, that, “when Taj-ud-Dtn, I-yal-duz, gained a firm hold 
of the authority at Ghazntn. Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, Mahmud, sent him a message 
from FtrQz-koh, requesting him to coin the money in his name, and read the 
iliutbah for him. Taj-ud-Dfn sent a reply, saying, that, when Mahmud 
should send him a deed of manumission, he would do so ; otherwise he would 
give his allegiance to whomsoever he chose. As Mahmud was not safe from 
being assailed by S^hwarazm Shah, and fearing lest Taj-ud-Dfn should go over 
to him [as *Izz-ud-Din, ^usain, son of Shar-mfl, had done], he sent the 
required deed of manumission to Taj-ud-Dfn, and another to ^futb-ud-Dtn, 
i-bok, together with deeds of investiture for the governments of Gbaznfn and 
Hindustan respectively. ^Cufb-ud-Dfn, !-bak, at this time was at Purahor, 
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Sultan GhiySg-ud-Dln. Mal^mQd, replied, saying : " To me 
the throne of my father, which is the capital, Ftruz-koh, 
and the kingdom of >s the most desirable. I confer 

the territory [of Qiiazntn] on you and he despatched a 
robe of honour to Sultan Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, and pre- 
sented him with a letter of manumission, and assigned the 
throne of Gh aznin unto him. 

By virtue of this mandate Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
came to Ghaznin. and seized the Maliks of Bamian*, and 
ascended the throne of Gh aznin. and brought that territory 
under his jurisdiction. After a time he was excluded from 
Qhaznin, and again returned to it, and ag^in brought it 

whither h^ had come to guard one of the routes into Hind, and was well pleased 
with what was conferred upon him.** 

Other writers state that I -yal-duz sent an agent to Ma^mtid and tendered his 
allegiance, and confirm what our author states ; but they probably copied their 
account from his. 

* Called ** Sultans” in the preceding paragraph, and in his previous account 
of them. Alft ss^ I-yal-dGz, subsequent to sending Jalal-ud-Dtn, ’Alt, back 
to Bam fan, as stated in note page 433, assembled his forces, and carried his 
inroads as far as Bust ; and that, when Abt-Dakur [Zakur ?] reached KUbul, 
after his desertion of Jalal-ud-Dtn, ’Alt, an emissary reached him on the part 
of |$Iutb-ud-Din, 1 -bak, which emissary he had first despatched to Taj-ud-Dtn, 
I -yal-duz, reproaching him for his conduct towards hb benefactor, Sulfan 
Gbiyas-ud-Dtn, Mahmud, and exhorting him to discontinue it. This emissary 
was directed to ask Abt-Dakur to co-operate with him [I-bak] ; and, in case 
I-yal-duz did not hold his hand and repent of his acts, that Abt-Dakur should 
assemble his troops and assail Ghazntn. and wrest it from I-yal-duz, who 
appears to have been then absent !n Bust ; and, in case he [Abt-Dakur] did 
not find himself powerful enough for the purpose of taking it, not to be 
deterred, as he was following to support him. Abt-Dakur complied with the 
request, and invested Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Waztr, whom I-yal-duz had left 
there as his lieutenant, and a portion of the suburbs of Ghazntn was taken and 
occupied by hb men. On becoming aware of this movement, I-yal-diiz 
returned from Bust by forced marches, and reached Gh^^tn, on whiph Abt- 
Dakur precipitately withdrew, and joined Sulfan Ghiya§*u^*^^i^f Mahmud, 
who gave him his manumission, and conferred upon him the title of Malik-ul- 
Umia [Chief of Nobles]. 

At this time Sultin Muhammad, Sh^razm Sblih, advanced from Hirilt [on 
hb way to Hir2Lt?], and took the town and fortress of Tal-h^ from the 
Ghurfs, and then marched to KSl-yuflh [Kal-yun ?] and FtwSr, and encountered 
several times Amtr l^usam-ud-Dfn, the governor of those parts, for Mahmfid ; 
but he did not succeed in his design, as they were very strong places, and 
Sultan Muhammad retired to Hirat again. Arrived there, he acquainted the 
ruler of Sijistim of it, and Malik TSj-ud-Dtn-i-I^arab acknowledged hb 
suzerainty, and read the Shulbah and coined money in ShwSrazm Shah’s 
name. These are the events of the year 594 from the Prophet’s death 
[604 H.]. The difference between the two eras H. and Rihlat b ten years 
less twenty or twenty-one days. 
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under his sway. A second time the same thing happened, 
until, after some time, a battle took place between him and 
SultSn ^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, on the coniines of the Panj-ab'; 
and Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, was defeated, and Sultan ^utb- 
ud-Dln advanced to Gha znin*, and remained there for a 
period of forty days, during which time he gave himself up 
to pleasure and revelry. A third time Sultan Taj-ud Din, 
Yal-duz, marched from Karman towards Ghaznin. and 
Sultan l^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, retired again towards Hin- 
dQstan by the route of Sang-i-Surakh. and once more Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, brought Gh aznin under his rule*. 

He sent armies upon several occasions towards Ghur, 
Khu rasan, and Sijistan, and nominated Maliks [to com- 
mand them]. On one occasion he despatched a force to 
aid Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, as far as the gates of 
Hirat, on account of the treason of ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Kha r-mil. who was the Malik of Hirat, and who had 
conspired with Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Sh ah, and 
had gone over to him, and who fled before the forces of 
Ghur and Ghaznin*. 

On another occasion SuUan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, led an 
army towards Sijistan, and remained away on that ex- 
pedition for a considerable time, and advanced as far as 

^ Some copies have **on the con6ncs of the Panj-2lb-i-Sind” — the five rivers 
of Sind. . 

* ** having sent the WTazfr of Oha zntn against l^^ba-jah and ousted 

him from Lahor [see reign of ^faba-jah, next Section], ^flu|b-ud-Dtn, l-bak, 
advanced into the Panj-ab against I-yal-duz in 603 H., and, 1 -yal-duz having 
encountered him, was defeated, an<l retreated to Kapnan and Sh^l^'zin, which 
districts had been his charge in Mu’izz-ud-Dtn’s rcigii. ^fu|b-ud-Drn, I-bak, 
pushed on to Qhazntn [by another route], and drove out the governor, on the 
part of Jalal-ud-Din, Sultan Muhammad, Shwarazm Shah’s son, and then 
gave himself up to wine and debauchery. The people of Q h azntn sent to I-yal- 
dOz and solicited him to return ; and, when he arrived in the neighbourhood, 
at the head of a numerous force, ^fuJb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, was quite unprepared 
to resist him, and he made the best of his way towards Hind by the route of 
Sang-i-S{iiilUl> and reached Lohor.” On this occasion 'Izz-ud-Dtn, ’Alt-i- 
Mardftn, the SJialj, who assassinated Muhammad, son of Bakht>y^r, ruler of 
Lakhanawatt, and afterwards obtoined from ^futb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, the government 
of that territory, was taken prisoner. See his reign, next Section. As^u^b- 
iid-Dtn did not consider himself safe from the designs of I-yal-duz, he continued 
at Lohor until 607 H., when he met with the accident which caused his death.” 

• On the death of dethronement of Aram 

adopted son, Tftj-ud-Dtn, I-yal-dOz, sent a canopy of state and other insignia 
of royalty to Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish- Sec his reign. Section XXI. 

» See note *, page 257 ; and note*, page 400. 
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the gates of the city of Sistan*. At length peace was con*- 
eluded between him and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who 
was the king of Sijistan. When Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-du^ set out 
on his return [to Ghaznln]. on his way thither, Malik Na^ir*- 
ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] 
showed disaffection towards him, and engagements took 
place between them. Malik Na§ir-ud-Din was overthrown, 
and retired towards Khwarazm [the Khwarazm territory?], 
and. after a time returned, until, on the expedition [of Taj- 
ud-Din] into Hindustan^ the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of 

^ Other authors do not mention any cause why I-yal-duz should have marched 
against Sistin, and do not give any details respecting this affair. It may have 
been caused through the ruler of Sijistan proposing to acknowledge the suze- 
rainty of Sultan Mutiammad, Khwarazm Shah ; but our author does not say a 
word about any expedition of this kind in his account of the rulers of SijistSn. 

Here, again, is a specimen of history- writing. Dow says : Eldoze^ in con- 
junction with the Emptror Mamood of Ghor^ sent an army to Hi rat, which 
they conquered^ as also a great part of Seistan ; but, making a peace with the 
prince of that country, they returned^'* Then Briggs says: “At length, in 
conjunction with the King, Mahmood of Ghoor, he ( Yeldooz) sent an army to 
Heratt 7vhich he reduced^ as also great part of Seestattf'^ &c. Firishtah, how- 
ever, says : “ Once, to support Sul|an Mat^mud,'he despatched an army against 
Hirat, and overcame the Malik of Hirat, ’Izz-ud Dtn, ^usain-i-Ehar-mfl. On 
another occasion he marched an army against Sistan, and invested it, and [then] 
made a peace with the Malik of Sistan, and returned.” Firishtah, however, 
is no authority whatever for Western affairs ; and as to overcoming Tzz-ud- 
Dtn, son of ^usain- i-Khar-mtL see last para to note*, page 258. For 
further details respecting the reign of I-yal-d^ not mentioned here, see pages 
417 and 420. 

* Nafir-ud-Dtn in two copies, and Na^r in another. He held the office of 
Chief Huntsman under the late Sultan. 

^ Among the events of the year Rihla^ 603, [according to Alft [l^ijrah 613], 
Sultan Muhammad, Shwdrazm Shah, acquired possession of Ghaznfn. After 
that monarch had possessed hinaself of the territory of BImtan and Khurasmi 
from the Ghurfan nobles, he despatched an agent to Taj-ud-Dtn, I-yal duz, 
intimating that if he, Taj-ud-Dtn, would acknowledge his suzerainty, and 
stamp the coin with his name, and pay him a yearly tribute, he should be left 
in quiet possession of Qbazidn ; otherwise he must be prepared to sec his 
troops speedily appear before it Taj-ud-Dtn, I-yal-duz, called a council of 
his Amtrs; and B^utla(^ Tigtn, his Amtr-ul-Umra [Jamr-ut-TawSrtkh says 
his NSlyab or Lieutenant at Qhaaitn]. who was another of the late Sul{iUi 
Mu*izz-ud-Dtn’s slaves, advised that the Sulj^an’s demands should be acceded 
to, as it was impossible for them to resist Shwarazm Sb^h. TSj-ud-Dtn, 
I-yal-duz, complied, and despatched befitting offerings and presents, and 
accepted the SulJSn’s etrms. 

Not long after these events, Taj ud-Dfn went out on a hunting excursion, 
and Tigtn sent information to the Sultan [who was then on the 

northern frontier of I-yal-duz’s territcry], saying, that Qhazntn was now freed 
from Taj-ud-Dtn’s presence, and urged him to come thither that he might 
deliver up the place to him. Sbwarazm Sbah acceded to the request, and 
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Gliaznfn conspired tc^ether and put to death the KhwSjah. 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-!-’ Abd-ullah, Sanjart, who 
held the office of Waztr, and likewise Malik Na$ir-ud-D!n, 
il^usain, the Amtr-i-Shikar. 

After a period of forty days Sultan Muhammad, 
]^warazm Shah, marched an army from the side of 
Tujisharistan, and advanced towards Gh aznin ; and his 
troops suddenly and unexpectedly seized the frontier route 
leading into Hindustan, towards Gardaiz and the Karahah* 
Daradi [Pass]. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, took the. route 
towards Hindustan, by way of Sang-i-Su rakh *. and reached 
Lohor. An engagement took place between him [Sultan 
Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz] and the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Dtn, I-val-timish^. in the vicinity of Tara’in", and Sultan 

obtained possession of Gh azntn ; and T 3 j-ud-Din» finding what had happened 
[Taj-nl-Ma’Slsir says in 6ia H.], retired towards Hind. The Jami*«ut-Tawarf kh 
states that this took place in 6ii H.» and that all the dominions of the Gh urts 
fell under his sway. 

Sultan Mull^ammad, Shwarazm Sh 5 h^ having obtained possession of Ghag. 
idn» as above related, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, continued his retreat towards 
Hind. On reaching the neighbourhood of I^hor, he fought a battle with 
Ni^ir-ud-Din, l^ba-jah, who was governor of that province on the part of 
]^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, defeated him, took possession of Labor for himself, and 
soon appropriated the whole of the Fanjab. [See the account of Na^ir-ud-Din, 
]fpiM-jah, page 532.] 

TrhwSrarm gj^h, according to the statement of Alff, on taking possession 
of Qbaznin, put to death all the Gh utfan nobles and chiefs [which is very 
improbable], made over the city and territory to his son, Jalal-ud-Dtn [he 
nominated him to the rulership of those parts, but left an officer there as his 
son’s deputy], and returned to Kh warozm. 

• In some copies Kar^ah [ ], but the best have A*J/^as above. It is 

one of the Passes on the route from Ghazntn towards Labor, the name of which 
has been changed with the change in the inhabitants of those parts. 

• There are three or four places so called, signifying the “ Perforated Stone.” 
The route here seems to refer to a more southerly route than that by the Pass 
above mentioned. It is a totally different route to that mentioned at page 
441 - 

Four good copies, two of which are old ones, write this name here, and in 
some other places, with two ts — I-yal-titmisll» and some othei writers do the 
some. 

■ The engagement between Sultan Taj-ud-Dtn, I -yal-duz, and this ** august 
SuU^Ln” — the slave of the slave, ^fuJb-ud-Din, I-bak, his own son-in-law — 
took place, by some Accounts, on Saturday, the 20th of ShJ'wwal, 6n 11., and, 
according to others, on Monday, the 3*^ Sll*''wwal, 612 H., at Tara^in, 
now Talawart, near PanipaJ, in the neighl>ourhood of which the fate of India 
has so often been decided. TaJ-ud-Dfn wa.s put to death soon after, in the 
citadel of PudaTin, by his rival, I-yal-timiah, on whom he had himself con- 
ferred the insignia of royally after I-yal-timiSh*s usurpation of the sovereignty 
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Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, was [defeated and] taken prisoner, 
and sent to the district of Buda’un ; and there he was 
martyred, and there his mausoleum is situated, and has 
become a place of pilgrimage, and is visited by suppliants. 

His reign extended over a period of nine years. The 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him 1 God alone is immortal 
and eternal ! 


V. SULTAN-UL-KARIM [THE BENEFICENT], RUTB-UD-DIN, 

! BAK, AL-MUTZZI US-SULTANI. 

The beneficent and just Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
who was a second Hiitim, seized the throne of Gh azni n. 
and took it out of the hands of Taj-ud-D!n, Yal-duz, who 
was his father-in-law. He occupied the throne for a period 
of forty days, and, during this space of time, he was wholly 
engaged in revelry, and in bestowing largess ; and the 
affairs of the country through this constant festivity were 
neglected. The Turks of Gh aznin. and the Maliks of the 
Mu’izzi [dynasty], wrote letters secretly to Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, and entreated him to return. Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din determined to march thither from Kalman, and, as 
the distance was short, he reached Gh aznin unexpectedly. 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, when he became aware of this, retired 
from Ghaznin towards Hindustan again, by the way of 
Sang-i-Surafeh* ; and, as both of them, in the position of 
father-in-law and son-in-law, were in the relation of father 
and son, they did not cause any injury to be done to each 
other. Subsequently to that, the territory of Ghaznin came 
into the pos.session of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
and under the authority of the Khwarazmi Maliks, as has 
been previously recorded. 

This Section, on the Shansabanis and their Slaves, is 

of Dibl!, and dethronement of ETutb-ud-Dfn’s son [according to our author, 
but his adopted son, according to others], and putting him to death. 

• A very stable government, certainly — forty days ! Our author has made 
l^utb-ud-Utn, I-bak, one of the 'Sultans of Ghaznin, as though he want^ to 
make up the number as much as possible, and he is introduced here without 
any cause whatever. Tij-ud-Uin, ‘ I-yal-dQz, took Labor, and ousted its 
governor, and held it a much longer time, and he, under the same system, 
should have been entered among the Sultans of IlindQstSn. 
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concluded ; and, after this, I come to the Section on the 
Sultans of Hindustan, the hrst of whom to be mentioned 
is Sultan ]^utb-ud- Din, I -bak. and his illustrious actions ', 
which, please God, will be recorded as fully as the limits 
of this book will permit. 

^ The more modem copies of the text differ here somewhat. 
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SECTION XX. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MUTZZlAH SULTANS OF HIND. 

Thus saith the feeble servant of the Almighty, AbQ 
’Umr-i-’U§man, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani — the Almighty God 
preserve him from indiscretion ! — that this TabakAt is de- 
voted to the mention of those Suhans, who were the Slaves 
of the Court, and servants of the Sultan-i-GhazI, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Sam on whom be peace I — and 

> English writers on Indian History, with scarcely an exception, begin, 
from this point, their — I say their ^ because no native historian does so for 
obvious reasons — “Afghan or Patan Dynasty of Dehli," with the first 
Turkish slave king, Kutb.ud-Din, of the Powerless Finger, — although one or 
two of them commence wntli hig Tajik master, Sultan Mu’izz-ud>Dtn, 
Mu^mmad, son of Sam, Ghurf. — as its founder. 

This monstrous error, which has been handed down from one writer to 
another for more than a century, no doubt, originated with Dow, who, in 
1768, published a version of Firishtah’s History, the commonest Persian 
historical work that is to be met with in India, and the one which is generally 
known to most educated Musalmans. The work, in itself, which is a com- 
pilation from other works, and largely copies the histories composed in the 
reign of Akbar, is not very often incorrect; but, consequently, Firishtah 
is not a authority, and, as regards non-Indian history, no authority 

at all. 

Dow professes, in his Preface [which teems with monstrous errors, but 
which I must pass over here, as I have referred to it in another place. See 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for the present year, 1875! 
to have entered into "more detail" — to have " clipped the wings of Firishteis 
turgid expressions t and rendered his metaphors into common langttagef and 
further states [p. ix] that he has “ given as few as possible of the faults [!] 
of the author ; but has been cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to s^- 
stitsite any of his own in their place” [1!]. 

Notwithstanding all this, the work was so translated, that Gibbon snapped 
“that, through some odd fatality, the style of Firishtah had been improved 
by that of Ossian and, as it caused the late Sir H. Elliot, in his Biographical 
Index [p. 317], to s.iy “his [Dow’s] own remarks are so interwoven as to 
convey an entirely different meaning from that which Firishtah intended,” and 
“some of the commonest sentences are misunderstood, and tlie florid diction 
was occasionally used to gloss and emhellish an imperfect comprehensiost of the 
original.” 

This is, by no means, an exaggerated picture of the translation, but, on the 
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who, in th^ empire of Hindustan, sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty ; to whom the throne of the kingdom of that 

contraiy, a very sober one, as I shall show in as brief a manner as possible, 
with regard to those passages only which have led some conscientious writers 
to turn Turkish slaves, 2 Qialj Turks, the descendants of Jats, low caste 
Hindus, and Sayyids, into Af^ns or Pat&ns. 

Passing over the numerous errors in the Preface of Dow*s translation to 
save space, I begin with his Introduction, which is taken from Firishtah’s, but 
a vast deal of the original is left out, for obvious reasons, anfl what has been 
retained is full of ridiculous mistakes. In the account of a Hindu king styled 
Kid Raj [page 8], he has : “ The mountaineers of Cabul and Candahar, who 
are called Af^ans [sic] or Patans^ advanced against Keda-raja." The words in 
itolics are not in Firightah. 

At page 50, vol. i. Dow has : ‘'In the following year, Mamood [Malimud 
Ghaznin is meant, but the translator ignores the letter ^ — b — in his 
name] led his army towanls Ghor. One native prince of lhat country, 
Mahommed of the Socr irile of Afgans [sic], a pruuipality in the mountains 
famous for giving birth to the Ghorian dynasty,** &c. D RIGGS, too, follows 
Dow closely, and often verbatim, in his version of Firightah. This identical 
passage in his translation (vol. i. page 49) runs thus : — “ In the following 
year Mahinoocl led an army into Ghoor. The native prince of that country, 
Mahomed if the Afghan tribe of Soor (the same race which gave birth to the 
dynasty that eventually succeeded in subverting the family of Suboohtugecn),** See. 

There is not a word in Firightah alx>ut “the Afgh-n tribe of Soor:*’ 
the whole of the passages in italics, in both translations, are not in Firightah. 
P rom this particular passage it • is, I suspect, that the monstrous error of 
making Patans or Af^ans of all the rulers of Dibit, Turk, Khalj, Jat, or 
Sayyid, has arisen. Compilers of Indian History, no doubt, felt assured that 
this statement, from its being repeated by both translators, must be in 
Firi&tah, and, being in F'iiightah, lhat it must be true ; but it is NOT in 
Firightah, neither is such a statement correct, nor is such to be found in any 
Afulfatnmadan history^ 

A few lines under the passage in question, thus incorrectly translated, added 
to, and altered from the original, F'irightah refers to the Kitab-i-Yamtnf, and 
quotes our author's work as his authority with reference to the conversion of the 
Qhurtans to Islam, and says : “ but the author of the Tababat-i-Na?irf, and 
P'akhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Sh^h, Afarra-ar-Pudi — i. e. of the town of Marw-ar- 
RUd — who composed a history,” &c. [which Firightah never saw, but leanit 
of it from our author. Sec page 300]. Dow Icaius this passage out entirely : 
but Briggs, who appears to have been equally smitten with “ Al^an or Patau” 
monomania, translates [page 50], the last part of the sentence, “Fakhr-ood 

Deen Mulxirick Aotly who wnjte a history,” iLc. He read 

'Marw-ar-Rudt — as^j»^ /.ody [laulij, and so made a “ Patan ” of him loo ! ! 

At page 132, Dow has; “The generality of the kings of Ghor, according 
to the most authentic historians, could be traced up, by the names, for three- 
asid-iwenty, and downwards nine generations, from A LI to MaMood, the 
son of Subuctagi,** &c. 

There is not one word of this in Firightah. He gives the names of their 
ancestors ns our author [from whose work he copied them] and a few others 
give them, name by name, down to ^iibak the Tazf ; but not understanding, 
apparently, what followed in the original, Dow concotted — drew on lus own 
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monarch passed — in the same manner as his own august 

fertile imagination — the * * nine generations down to Mamood ** of Qliasntn, 
to whom ,the Gh Prts were no more related than they were to Dow himself. 

I have not a copy of Bliss’s version by me now, that 1 might compare it 
with Dow’s, but 1 should not be surprised if, in this instance also, he had 
drawn his inspiration from Dow. It was from this identical passage^ probably, 
that the author of a ** Student's Afanuai of Indian History** was led to 
imagine that Malunud of Qbazntn was **the great ancestor of Shahab^ood* 
J>een** 

As SSlm was the name of Rustam’s family, the Taztk might have 

been, with equal plausibility, made descendants of Rustam, son of Zlll, the 
Sigizf, and moreover Sigistan or Sijistan is dose to Cxbur, and several of the 
Ghurt chiefs were called Sam. 

I now pass from the “Ghuzni Patans” and the Turkish slave •’Patans” 
to the TughlaV dynasty or ‘‘Tuglick Patans.” 

Dow has, at page 295, vol. i. : ’‘We have no true account of the pedigree 
of Tuglick, It is generally believed that his father, whose name was Tuglick, 
had been, in his youth, brought up as an imperial slave, by Bolin. His 
mother was one of the tribe of Jits. BtU indeed the pedigrees of the Kings of 
the Pa tan empire make such a wretched figure in history &c. 

Not ON K of the words in italics is in Firishtah : the whole sentence is his 
own concoction. Compare Briggs also. 

Under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom Dow styles ••Shere”[voL i. 
page 1 59], being more correct in his translation, he consequently contradicts 
some of his former assertions. He then describes Roh from Firishtah [’* The 
Student's Afanual of Indiats History** how^yet assures us that it is only 
town^ in the province of Peshawtir ”11!], but makes several mistakes in 
doing so ; but Firi^tah himself blundered greatly when he said that the 
son of the Gh uri chief who took up his abode among the Afghans was called 
Muhammad*i-Surf, and that his posterity are known os the Sur Afichans. 
The Afghan tradition is very different. According to it, the chiePs son was 
named Shah Hu.sain, he was said to have been descended from the younger 
branch of the Gh urtan race, while Mubammad-i-Surt, said to be the great-great 
grandfather of the two Sul|ans, Gh iyS^"ud«Dfn and Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, was 
descended from the elder branch with whom the sovereignty lay. This Sh^ 
^usain, by one of his Afghan wives, had three sons, Ghalzt, Ibrahtm, sumamed 
Lodt and Ludt — but properly, Loc-daey — and Sarw^nf. Ludt had two 
sons, one of whom was named Stant, who had two sons, PrSlnkt and IsnUl’tl. 
Pranki is the ancestor in the eighth degree of the first Afghan or Pat2n 
that attained the sovereignty of Dihlt, namely, Sult^ Bah-ltil, of the Sl^hh 
Kh el tril^e of Liidt, and founder of the I.itdtah dynasty. He is the thirtieth 
ruler of Dibit counting from ]{f[u|b-ud-DfA, the Turkish sla* c of SultSn 
Mit’izz-tid-Din, Mub^mmad-bSain, Gburt ; but^ according to Mr. £. Thoma.s : 
** Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of £>ehli^ * he, under the name of ^’Buhldl 
Lodi,” is the thirty-second PatAn ruler. 

The other aonsi, of whom Sb^h Husain is said to have been the father, 
formcrl separate tribes, one of which, the QhnhEts, I slutll have to make a few 
remarks alx>uf, shortly. 

Isma’tl. boHher of Prankt, and son of StSint, son of LUdi^ had two sons, one 
of whom was named Sur, who is the founder, — not Muhammad, son of Siif^g 
the Qhurian— of the Af^an tribe, not of A/ 3 r/, which here is a proper name, 
but of SCk. Sur, great grandson of Ludt, had four soitt, from one of whom. 
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words had pronounced, and which have been previously 

in the ninth degree^ sprang Faitd, afterwaids Sher SWb, and therefore^ 
according to the Afghan mode of describit^ their peoples* descent* he would 
be styled* Sh^* ShSn, of the Shcl* of the Sflr subdivision of the 

LSdt tribe of the Batant Afghlms or Pa^llns. The name of Shrt occuning 
am<mg the Qhild T^fks* and SHr among the A fghang y immediately struck 
Firig ht a h probably* and he* at once* jumped at the conclusion that they were 
snd the same* and that the Gh uA were Afii^llSins* and Afghans Ghfl rfg^ 
But* although Firightah made this mistake — for he is the first who made it — 
he Hiever turns Turkish slaves* Khalj Tuiks, Sayyids* and others into Pa^Ans* 
for* a^rding to Firightah’s statements also* Bah-lul* LQdt* is the first PaxAn 
severeign of JOsh/i^ as stated by other authors who preceded him. 

Under the reign of Saltm [IsllUn] Shahf SQr* Dow has [at page 191* 
voL iL]^ when mentioning his death* **In this same year* Mahmood* the 
Patan King of Guzerat* and the NigSm of the Decan* who was of the sathe 
nation^ died,** 

Here we have the descendant of a converted Rdjpm of the Tak sept* on 
the one hand* and the descendant of a Brahman of Bfja-uagar [Bi*jayA* 
nagar]* on the other* turned into ApohAns ; but T need scarcely add that 
the words in italics not contained in Firightah. Compare Briggs also 
here. 

One example more and I have done with these monstrous blunders ; but there 
arc scores unnoticed still. At page 197* vol. ii. Dow* under the reign of 
Ibrahfm* Sur* has: In the meantime* Mahommed ^ the jifghan family of 
Chor^ govemour of Bengal* rebelled against Mahommed.** The words in 
italics ARE NOT contained in Firightah's text ; and what that author does 
state is perfectly correct. What Briggs has I am not aware. 

The letst of the eight Afgl^n or Patan sovereigns of Dihlf* as Bah>lul was 
the firsts was Ahmad Shan* who* on ascending the tlirone* adopted the 
title of Sultan Sikandar. 

The renowned Afghw chief* the warrior and poet* Khush'hal Khsn of 
the Kh atak tribe* who was well versed in the history of his people* mentions 
the only two Patan dynasties — Ludtah and Sur* in one of his poems [See my 
y Poetry of the Afghans**' page 197] in these words : — 

•* The whole of the deeds of the Pagans are better than those of the Mughals ; 

But they have no unity among them* and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Bak-lOl, and ^er ShAh too, resoundeth in my cars — 

Af ghan emperors of India who swayed the sceptre effectually and well. 

For six or seven generations did they govern so wisely* 

That all their people were filled with admiration of them.** 

He does not claim iheTSztk Turks* Paranchahs* and Sayyids however. 

I must mention before finishing this* 1 fear* tiregome note* that Elphin- 
STONS does not perpetrate the monstrous blunder 1 have been dilating on. 
He very properly calls the Turkish slaves* the “ Slave Dynasty and the 
others under their proper designations. 1 do not say slaves in a contemptuous 
sense* far from it* for they were most able rulers* and many of them were of 
as good descent as their master ; but they were not Pagans nor did they 
belong to a Patan dynasty. It was however left for the I'resident of the 
Ardueolcigical Section* at the late Oriental Congress [on the authority 
of Major-Gen. A. Cunningham probably} to crown this edifice of errors 
with^^GhoriPathans*” “Khilji Patlians,” ‘*Tughlak Pathans,’'<7i/#/*‘ Afghans” 
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recorded *-~who became the heirs of his dominion, and the 
august brows of whom became encircled with the imperial 
diadem of that sovereign ; and through whose sway the 
signs of the lights of the Muhammadan faith remained on 
the records of the different parts and tracts of the territories 
of Hindustan : and may such evermore continue ! The 
Almighty’s mercy be on those passed away, and may He 
prolong the empire of the remainder i 


I. sultan EUTB-UD-DlN, l.BAK, AL-MU'IZZl US-SULTANI*. 

The beneficent Sultan ]^utb-ud-Din, T-bak, the second 
JHStim, was a high>spirited and open-handed monarch. 
The Almighty God had endowed him with intrepidity and 
beneficence, the like of which, in his day, no sovereign of 
the world, either in the east or west, possessed ; and, when 
the Most High God desireth to make manifest a servant of 
His in magnificence and glory in the hearts of mankind, 
He endows him with these attributes of intrepidity and 
beneficence, and makes him especially distinguished, both 
by friend and foe, for bounteousness of generosity and the 
display of martial prowess, like as this beneficent and vic- 
torious monarch was, so that, by the liberality and the 
enterprise of him, the region of Hindustan became full of 
friends and empty of enemies. His gifts were bestowed 
by hundreds of thousands*, and his slaughters likewise 
were by hundreds of thousands, like as that master of elo- 
quence, the Imam, Baha-ud-Din, Osh! *, observes in praise 
of this beneficent sovereign 

** Truly, the bestowal of iaks thou in the world didst bring i 
Thy hand brought the mine’s affairs to a desperate state. 

The blood'hlled mine’s heart, through envy of thy hand. 

Therefore produced the ruby as a pretext [within it] 

[Afghans are not ‘‘Pnthans” here I], ** Bengali Pathans,” and **Juanpuri 
Pathans.” After this we may shortly expect Hindu Pathans and Poxst Pathans, 
or even English, Irish, and Scotch Pathans. 

* See page 497. 

* That is the slave of Sul$an.Mu*izz«ud*Dtn. 

^ Hence he is also called ** Lak B alchab ** — the giver of /aks. See page 
555, where Rae Lakhmaniah, his contemporary, is also said to have been a 
Lak Bakhsb. 

* He pa.sscd the greater part of his life in Hindustan, and was one of the 
most distinguished men of ]($[u|b-ud*Dtn’s assembly. 

* The liberality of ^ut 1 i-ud*Dfn became a proverb in< Hindustan, and still 
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At tiM outset of his career, when they brought him from 
Turkist^, ^utb-ud-Dtn reached the city of Ntshapur. 
^e ^ajil-ul-^u^t [Chief Fafchr-ud-Din, ’Abd-ul- 

AzIz-i-KuH, who was a descendant of the Imam-i-A’^am, 
Abu^^^ifah of Kufa^ the governor of the province of 
Nisliapur and its dependencies, purchased him ; and, in 
attendance on, and along with his sons, he read the Word 
of God, and acquired instruction in horsemanship, and 
shooting with the bow and arrow, so that, in a short time, 
he became commended and favourably spoken of for his 
manly bearing. When he attained unto the period of 
adolescence •, certain merchants brought him to the Court 
of Gha znin ; and the Stfltan-i- Gh aztf Mu’izz>ud-Dtn, Mu> 
bnmmad, son of Sam, purchased him from those traders. 
He was endowed with all laudable qualities and admirable 
impressions, but he possessed no outward comeliness ; and 
the little finger [of one hand ?] had a fracture*, and on that 
account he used to be styled I-bak-i- Sh il [The powerless- 
fingered] *. 

continues to be so. •*The pieople of Hind, when they praise any one for 
liberality and generosjty, say he is the * ^utb-ud-Dtn-i-kal/ that is, the 
¥utb-ud-D}n of the age, kal signifying the age, the time, Ac.** Blood is a play 
on the ruby’s colour. 

^ See page 384, and note ». 

• Some say the sold ]putb*ud-Dtn to a merchant, but others, that, 

after the Ij^^Vs death, a merchant purchased $utb*ud-Din from his sons, 
and took him, as something choice, to Gha znin, hearing of Mu’izz-ud-Dfn’s 
[Mm styled Shihab-ud-Dfn] predilection for the purchase of slaves, and that 
he purchased ](|Lu{b-ud-Dln of the merchant at a very high price. Another 
work states, that the merchant presented him to Mu’izz-ud-Din as an offering, 
but received a large sum of money in return. 

Firiihtah quotes from our author here correctly, but his translators manage 
to distort his statements, and Ig^utb-ud-Dfn is made out a proficient in Arabic 
and Persian, indeed, a ripe s<^olar. ** He made a wonderful progress in the 
Persian and Arabic languages, a/u/ all the polite arts and sciences ” says Dow ; 
and Briggs repeats it ; but Firishtah’s statement was respecting his talent for 
government, and his accomplishments in the art of war. Elphinstone and 
others, led astray by the translators, copy their incorrect statements. 

* The printed text here has the words jl which are not correct, 
and spoil the sense. 

1 I-bak — alone is clearly not the real name of ^utb>ud-dfn, for, 
if it were, then the word J;^added to it would make it I-bak of 

the withered or paralyzed hand or limb ; and, even if the word M/7 were 
used for Ma/, it would make no material difference. Now we know that 
IB^utb-ud-din was a very active and energetic man, and not at all paralyzed 
in his limbs ; but, in every work in which he is mentioned, it is distinctly 
stated that he was called Lbak because one of his little fingers was broken or 
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At ^at period, Sultan Mu’tzz-ud-Dfh, now and then was 
wont to give himself up to pleasure and jollity. ■ One night 
he had given directions for an entertainment and con» 
viviality, and, during the entertainment, he commanded a 
gift to be bestowed upon each of the slaves present, con> 
sisting of sums of ready money, and gold and silver, both 
wrought and unwrought. As to the portion of these gifts 
which came to l^utb-ub-Din*s share, he came forth [with] 
from the jovial party, and bestowed the whole of the wealth 
upon the Turks*, and janitors, and other attendants, so 
that nothing whatever, little or much, remained to him. 

Next day, this story was conveyed to the royal hearing, 
and the Sultan distinguished ]^utb-ud-Dtn by his favour 
and intimacy, and assigned to him an honourable post 
among the important offices before the throne and the 
royal audience hall *, and he became the leader of a body 
of men, and a great official. £veiy day his affairs attained 
a high degree of importance, and, under the shadow of the 
patronage of the Sultan, used to go on increasing, until he 
became Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the Stables]. In that 
office, when the Sultans of @bur, Ghaznin. and BamtEn, 
advanced towards Khu rasan to repel and contend against 
Sultan Shah, the Khw arazml. ^utb-ud-D!n was at the 
head of the escort of the foragers of the stable [depart- 
ment], and used, every day, to move out in quest of forage \ 

injured, and one (tnthor disUnctly states that on this account the nieV-name 
of i-bak-i-Shil was given to him. Some even state tlua SultSn Mu’izz-nd- 
Dfn gave him the name of E<^th-ud-din, while another author states that it 
was the Sultan who gave him the by-name of 1-bak-i-Shil. It may also be 
remarked that there are a great many others mentioned in this work who 
are also styled I-bak. Fanakatt, and the author of the JSmi’-ut-TawSitkb, 
both style him I-bak-i-Lai^ — and iang- means maimed, injured, defective, 
&c., as well as lame. 

1-bak, in the Turkish language, means only, and according to 

the vowel points, may be ’Arabic or Persian ; but the ’Arabic tial, whidt 
means having the hand (or part) withered, is not meant here, but Persian 
signifying, " soft, limp, weak, powerless, impotent, paralyzed,” thus 1 -bak-i- 
Sh>l — the weah fingered. See Thomas : Pathan Kings or DsHli, page 33 . 

* Turkish guards, the slaves of the household. 

* The text is defective here in nearly every copy, but comparison makes 
the passage correct. The idiom also varies considerably for several lines, as 
in numerous other places, already referred to. 

'* Others say Ruib-ud-Dtn, with the patrol under his command, had pushed 
up the river bank of the Murgh.ab. towards Marw, when he unexpectedly feU 
in with the army of Sultan Shah. All his endeavours to eflect his retreat. 
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Unexpectedly [upon one occasion], the horsemen of SuitSn 
Sh^h came upon them and attacked them*, l^utb-ud- 
Din displayed great energjy ; but, as the horsemen [with 
him] were few in numbers, he was taken prisoner ; and, by 
Suljtan ^ah's commands, was put under restraint. 

When a battle took place between Sultan Shah and the 
Sultans of Qhur and Ghazntn, and the former was put to 
the rout, the Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din’s men brought l^utb- 
ud-Dtn, placed on a camel, in gfyves of iron, as they found 
him, into the victorious Sultan’s presence. The Sultan 
commended and encouraged him * ; and, after he returned 
to the seat of government, Ghaznin, the fief of Kuhfam 
was committed to Kutb-ud-Din’s charge From thence 
he advanced towards Mirath, and took possession of that 
place in the year 587 H *. From Mirath likewise he issued 
forth in the year $88 H. and captured Dihlt ; and, in the 

and all the intrepidity he displayed, were futile, as his party was smalL He 
was taken prisoner, and conducted to Sul|an ShSh*s presence, and, by that 
prince’s orders, was put in durance. Firishtah, copying from our author, and 
from others who also agree, states, that, when Mu’izz-ud -Din’s men found 
^utb-ud-Din, in his place of confinement in Sultan Shah’s camp, they placed 
him on a camel, with his feet still in fetters [as they had no means then of 
unfastening them], just as he was, and conducted him to the presence of his 
master, the Sultan. Dow and Briggs however improve upon it, and assert 
that **J£i 6 uk was discovered sitting on a camel on the fields'* and carried to his 

old master See, Such is not contained in Firisht^. Both translators 
fall into the same error of calling Sultan Sh 5 h-^this is his name, not his 
title ; [sec page 245] — “^f/i^of Charizm and Khwaruzm,” and into this error 
Elphinstone likewise falls. Seepage 248, and note •, page 456^ 

* As a specimen of difference of idiom in the different copies of the text col- 
lated I may mention that one set — the oldest — has 

whilst the more modem set has J's.i ^ 

This Important expedition, in which three sovereigns were engaged, is what 
Elph IN STONE [page 319, third edition] refers to as “ some border warfare with 
the Kharizmians,” in*which “he was taken prisoner.” 

* He was treated with great honour and much favour, and gifts were 
conferred upon him. 

^ As the Sultan’s deputy or lieutenant : but this, by his own account; 
could not have been immediately on returning from that campaign, for as 
yet the battle of Tara’fn was not gained. See page 469. Both Dow and 
Briggs state that, at this time, the title of ^utb-ud-Dtn — which the former 
correctly translates **the pole-star of religion,” and the latter incorrectly, 
*’pole«star of the faithyW,” was conferred upon him ; but Firishtah does not 
say sOf Hot any other writer that 1 am aware of. He had been so named 
long before this period. 

* This is the year in which '^utb-ud-Din, as l^ord of the Stable^ only, was 
taken prisoner in ShuriisUn, and is impossible. Our author constantly contrar* 
diets his own dates. See pages 379 and 469. 
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year 590 H., l^utb-ud-Dfn proceeded, at the august stirrup 
of the victorious Sulj^n, along with the Sipah-Sallr, 'Izz- 
ud-Din, Qusain, son of Khar-mtl, both of them being the 
leaders of the van of the aiuiy, and fell upon the R3e of 
Banaras, Jai-Qhand, on the confines of Chan d-wAl * and 
overthrew him. 

Subsequently, in the year 591 ii., Thanktr was taken; 
and, in 593 H., ]^utb-ud-Dtn marched towards Nahrwalah, 
and attacked Rae Bhim Diw and took vengeance upon 
that tribe [of people] for the Sultan-i-Ghazl [*s previous 
defeat]. He likewise subdtied other territories of Hindu- 
stan *, as far [south ?] east as the frontier of the territory of 

* See following note last panu, page 518. 

> The best St. Petersburgh AIS» has Thfnur Dfw [ here ; 

but the majority, including the two other oldest copies of the text, are as 
above. 

* Our author omits mentioning many important events which are not touched 
upon in Mu’izz-ud-Dfn’s reign, although, at page 507, he says he intemls 
giving a detailed account of the ]^u|bi victories under l^utb-ud- Din’s reign. 
As this is one of the most important periods of Indian history, I am obliged, 
in order to give some connexion to the events of the Mu^^mmadan conquest, 
to burden this translation with an abstract of them, more particularly as they 
are not given, in any detail, except in two histories, and, even in them, the 
chronological order of events has not been strictly observed. The Taj-ul- 
Ma’ajir states that, after taking Ajinir, subsequent to the , overthrow and death 
of Rae Pithora and the installation of his son as tributary ruler of that state, 
Sul|an Mu’izz-ud>Dtn proceeded towards Dihlt, which was then held by a 
kinsman of Khandi [Gobind of our author] Rae, tbe brother of RSe Pithora ; 
but, on his tendering submission, and payment of a large sum as tribute, he 
was left unmolested, under the same terms as Ajmtr liad been left in possession 
of Rae Pitliora’s son, but some say his brother. Kuhfam and Samanah were 
left in ^'itb-ud-Din’s charge, and he was left at the former place as the Sul- 
tan's deputy or lieutenant, an 4 Mu'izz-ud-Din himself returned to Ghaznin. 
Elvhinstone says, page 314, on the authority of Firightah's translators, 1 
suppose, that, when ** Shahab u din ” returned to Gliazntn, he left ** Ais former 
slave^ Kutb u din Eibak,” as his representative in India; and yet " Ais former 
slave” did not get his manumission until upwards of twelve years afterwards^ as 
all native authors, including Firishtah himself, state : and such is history ! 

Another account is, that, after being installed at Kuh^am, Iffutb-ud-DIn 
marched from thence against Miraih, and gained possession of it, after which 
he moved against Dihlf and invested it. The kinsman of Khandi Rae appealed 
to his Rajput countrymen for aid, and aa army of Rajputs, in concert with the 
garrison, endeavoured to raise the investment by attacking Malik ]^uIb-ud-Din 
and his forces in the plain before the city. The Hindus, however, were over- 
thrown, and tho defenders, being reduced to straits, called for quarter, and 
surrendered the place. 

In RamafSn, 588 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma'a§ir [Firishtah, who often 
quotes it, says Ramadan, 5S9 h.], news reached l^uIb-ud-Din that an army of 
fats [Firishtah says **imder a leader named Jatw&n, a dependent of the Rae of 
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Ujjain*; and Malik 'Izz-ud-Din \ Muliammad, son of Bakbt* 

* Ujjain is as plainly written as it is possible to write, and the ^ has the 
tadl^^d > 13 ^^ over it in the two oldest and best copies of the text Other 
copies have but it is evidextly owing, in the first place, to a copyist or 
copyists dropping the 1 that the error arose — thus ^ and for Ujjain 
is the more probable, and certainly the correct^ if the map of India be 
consulted, and the account of hi^ campaigns, in the abstract 1 have given, read. 
It is confirmed also by some other authors ; but the generality of histories, 
which are comparatively modem, with the exception of Mir’at-i*jahan*Num2, 
which has Ujjain, have Chin. The only reason that will account for such an 
idea having ^sen respecting Chtn must have been the raid of Muhammad, 
son of Bakht-yar, the Ehalj, into Tibbat, mentioned at page 564, which ended 
so disastrously. 

^ Ikhtiyar-ud-£)fn, Muhammad, is his correct name, as our author himself 
states in his account of him. See page 548. 


Nahrwalah had appeared before Hanst. The governor of that tract, Nuf • 
rat-ud-Din, Salart, had been obliged to shut himself up within the walls, and 
to send to l^utb-ud-Din for aid. He flew to his assistance, marching the same 
night the news reached him twelve leagues. The enemy, hearing of his 
approach, decamf>ed ; but, being closely pursued, faced about, and were over- 
thrown. Their leader was slain [Firishtah says he retired to Nahrwllah 
Gujarat], and IJ^utb-ud-Din, having again placed Hansf in an efficient state, 
returned to Kuhfam, and soon after made Dihlf his head-quarters and the seat 
of government ; but some authors state that he did not make it the capital until 
the following year, after taking Kol. 

^utb-ud-Din had soon to take the field again to support the son of R 3 e 
Pithoia, who had been installed tributary ruler of Ajmfr. The $adr-i-’AlI, 
]Kiwam-ul-Mulk, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Hamzah, who held the fief of Rantabhmr, sent 
information that Bhiraj written Bhuraj who is called 

Hir5j [ir!y^] in some imperfect copies of the Taj-uhMa'agir, HemrSj by 
Firightah, and Hamfr by some others, brother of the late R 5 e Pithorfl, had 
broken out into rebellion ; that the son of RSe Pithora, who is sometimes called 
[the?] Golah^ but generally styled merely “the son,” was in great danger; and 
that the rebel was advancing against Rantabhur itself. ^utb-ud-Din marched 
from Dihlt against him ; but Bhiraj [or Hamir], on hearing of his coming, 
made off and took to the hills. Rae Pithora’s son [see Tod, who sa3rs h» only 
son, Rainsi, did not survive him ! He further states that Dow, mistaking the 
appellation of Pirt’hwiraja’s natural brother for a proper name, calls him 
Golah, The error is Firightah’s, however, not Dow’s, in this instance], ruler 
of Ajmfr, was, upon this occasion, invested with an honorary robe ; in return 
he presented valuable offerings, among which were three gotden melons [kettle- 
drums, in the shape of melons], and, in all probability, the very same as 
mentioned at page 404. 

About this time, also, while IfuJb-ud-Din was still absent from Dihlf, its 
former Rae raised an army to make an effort against the Musalmans. He was 
pursued and defeated by IgTutb-ud-Din, taken prisoner, and his head struck off 
and sent to Dihlf. 

According to the Taj-iil-Ma’asir, l^tiSb-ud-Dfn, at this time, sent an account 
of his proceedings to his master, and'was summoned to Qhaznfn. As it was 
then the hot season, he waited until the beginning of the rains to set out for the 
capital. I raving reached Qhaznfn, and Tiavtng been received with great honour 
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ylr, the Khalj. in his [Malik j^utb-ud-Dtn’s] time, and 


and favour by the Sult&n, he fell dangerously sick ; but subsequently recovered, 
and **was permitUd to return to Hindustan again, and the govertiment Vfos 
again conferred upon him, ” 

Our author, under the reign of I-yal-timiall [^e next Section], also refers to 
this journey, but he says it took place after the expedition against Nahrwalah. 
It must have occupied some months ; but, in the meantime, who acted as the 
Sultan’s lieutenant at Dihlt ? It would almost seem as though ]^utb-ud*D!n 
had been suspected of being too powerful, and that this summons to (xhaznin 
was to test his obedience and loyalty. One thing, however, is certain, from 
the account of Malik Baha-ud-Dfn, X^gh^l [page 544L mention of 

Malik ^usam-ud-Dtn, Af^Cil-Bak, and others [page 549l> there were 

powerful chiefs left by the Sultan in Hindustan who held fiefs Independent of 
l^utb-ud-Dfm It was on this occasion, on his return to Dihlt by way of Gar- 
daiz and Kai-maii [which ‘Dow, translating Firishtah, who is perfectly correct, 
renders “ Persian Kirman,” and adds, in a note, that it is “ the ancient Car- 
mania !], that 5Iutb-ud-Dm espoused the daughter of Taj-ud-Dtn, I-yal-dfiz. 
This journey Firiahtah, who constantly quotes tlie Taj-ul-Mk’agir, mentions 
as taking place in 592 H. 

After remaining a short time at Dihlt, ?utb-ud-Din marched from it hi 
590 H., crossed the Jun, and took the strong fortress of Kol after an obstinate 
resistance, and acquired great booty. It was after this^. according to some 
histories, including the TabaVat-i-Akbart,— a work compiled from the best 
authorities,— that Dihlt the seat of his government ; but 

the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir seems to imply, but not exactly expressing it, that Dihlt was 
made the seat of government in 588 H., although, by Its own account, the 
Hindu ruler “was allowed [in that year] to hold it upon the same terms as 
Ajmfr was held,” already mentioned. 

^fuJb-ud-Din now [590 ii., but same say in 589 H,, the same year in which 
Dihlt was made the seat of government] received intimation of the Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din’s having marched from Ghaznin on an expedition against Jai 
Chand [Jai Chandra]. Rajah of ]^innauj and Banaras, his former ally, against 
Rae Pithora, according to the Hindu Chroniclers, who, it is said, meditated 
an attack upon ]g[u£b-ud-Din. On hearing of the Sultan’s having crossed the 
Sutlaj, ]{j^utb-ud-D!n proceeded some stages in advance to receive him and do 
him honour, bearing along with him rich offerings. [Firishtah, who gives an 
account of this matter, uses the word peshwa’I — — which signifies 

meeting attd conducting a superior or a guest ; but his translators^ Dow and 
Briggs, mistaking, say respectively that ijfuJb-ud-Dtn proceeded as far as 
Peshawir^' and *'Pishawur" to meet him ! 1 Where Dihll ? where Peil^war? 
where ^innauj ? Fancy his marching from Dihli with horse at his 

heels, and crossing the Jive great rivers of the Panjab, merely to meet his master 
marching to l^nnauj ! !] 

]^utb>ud*Dtn's following, upon this occasion, amounted to 50^000 horse [the 
Muhammadan forces of Hindustan] ; and, having joined the Suite’s army, he, 
in concert with Tzz-ud-Din, ^usain, son of Khar-mfl [the same who after- 
wards turned traitor, and played such a false part towards Sultan Muhammad, 
Shwarazm Shah, mentioned in note page 257], led the vanguard [the prin- 
cipal division unencumbered with heavy baggage, not “a small detachment of 
1000 horse”] of the Sultan’s atmy. The Musalmans came in contact with Jai 
Chand’s forces in the environs of Chand-w&r and It&wah [another author says 
Chanda-war. It b probably Cliand-w&l of Itawah, a place a few miles S.K 
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during his goverament, subdued the cities of BihSr and 

of th6 latter town. See page 470], and compelled th^ to give way. Jai 
Chand, in person, then led on his forces to renew the action, in the lieat of 
which an arrow struck him in one of his eyes, and he fell dead from his ele* 
phant. $ee also note page 470^ and compare the absurd statement of the 
K2mil.ut-Tawarfkh in Elliot : India, voL ii., page 250-251. 

It is truly amusing to compare Firifihtah’s account of this affair with the 
versions of his translators. He, quoting the TSj-ul-Ma’Sgir, says — I give his 
own words — At last Jai Chand, in person, appeared in the held against 
]f^utb-ud-Dtn, and, during the very heat of the fight, a Hfe^tcUcing arrow 
entered the pupil of the R 9 jah*s eye, and he fell from his ele- 
phant into the dust of contempt.** Dow renders this : ** BtU Cuttub^ who 
excelled in archery^ sunk an arrow m the ball of his eyr/* and Briggs has : 
** JCootb ood Deen^ who excelled in archery^ came in contact with Baja fye 
Chund^ and witl his awn hand shot the arrow which, piercing his eye, cost the 
Rajah his life ** HI 

The Musalmlu troops, having overthrown Jai Cliand’s army, and taken 
possession of the fortress of Asf, where his treasures were kept, pushed on to 
Banaras, **one of the most central and considerable cities of Hind;” and 
scores of idol temples were destroyed, and a vast amount of booty acquired, 
including a large number of elephants, among which was a white one. 
[Firishtah says this white elephant, a most rare animal, was presented by the 
Sultan to ^ujtb-ud-Dtn, who used to ride it up to the time of his death, and 
that it died of grief the day after. This, however, is mere supposition, for it 
appears that this same white elephant was taken to Qbaznfn, and from 
thence to Ghui) to Sultan Qhiyasf-ud-Din, Mu’izz-ud-Din*s elder brother and 
sovereign ; and it was afterwards presented by Mat^mud, the former’s son, to 
Sultan Muhammad, KJi warazm Shah, when he became subject to that 
monarch. See note para. 9, page 402]. Elphinstone says this victory over 
Jai-Chand ** extended the Mussulman dominion unto Beh 4 r !” but this is not 
correct. Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, it was who, shortly after these events, 
took the city of that name by surprise. 

After these successes Sultan Mu’izz-ud Dtn returned to Ghazntn, and Malik 
^u^m-ud-Dtn, Aghfil-Bak [the same who took Muhammad, son of Bakht- 
yar, the Ehalj, into his service, see page 549], was installed at Kol. 
[Firiahtah, in his work, gives his account of the expedition against Bhir&j 
— para. 4 of this note — in this place.] 

Ig^utb-ud-Dtn SQon had to take the field again against Bhir 3 j [or Hamtr], 
who had issued from the bills of Alwur, whither he hod fled, first fought an 
engagement with his nephew of Ajmfr, defeated him, compelled him to fly for 
shelter to Rantabhfir, and took possession of Ajmir, and despatched a force 
under a leader named Jhat Rae towards Dibit; but l^utb-ud-Dtn, having 
speedily selected a force of 20,000 horse, inarched td encounter him. Jhat 
R&e faced about, and was pursued by the Musalmans to Ajmtr. Bhiraj [or 
HamtrJ then drew out his forces to give battle, but he was defeated, and 
retired within the walls ; and then, finding resistance fruitless, ascended a 
funeral P3nre and perished. After this a Mut^ammadan governor was left in 
charge of Ajmtr, but what became of Rae Pithor£*8*json has not transpired. 

After this, on disposing of the affairs of Ajmtr, Ig^utb-ud-Dtn is said to have 
led his forces, in 591 H., towards Nahrwalah of Gujarat, and encountered the 
general of Bhtm Dtw [according to Tod, Komar-p&l was his name], Rae of 
NahmiUah, who is styled by the name of Jatwin, and who was encamped with 
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Nudiah, and that country [BihSr], as will be hereafter 
recorded. 


bis army under tbe walls of the place. On the appearance of Eutb-ud-Dtn he 
retired, but was pursued, and, being liard pressed, faced about, made a stand, 
was defeated and slain. Bhfin Dtw fled from his capital to the farthest quarter 
of his dominions ; and, ]^u]^b-ud-Din, having acquired enormous booty in that 
territory, returned by way of I^lanst to Dibit. 

In the year 592 H., the Jami’ Masjid [fww known as the ^Cujbi Masjid] at Dibit, 
which ^fuJb-ud-Din is said to have founded in 589 n., and on which the most 
skilful Musalman artizans had been employed [not Hindus solely^ Mr. Grant 
Duff and General Cunningham notwithstanding], and no expense spared, is* 
said to have been completed. [See note on the Minar, styled the Minar of 
lyiutb Sahib, under the reign of I-yal-timisll-] The dale of its foundation, as 
given by Thomas, ** Path an Kings of DehlI,’* page 22, c, note *, is 
erroneous, as Debit was not acquired, as I have shown [note page 469], 
until subsequent to that date, in 589 H. It is evident that — seven — has 
been read instead of the two words, without the points, on which 

all depends, being exactly alike ; and, in writing such as the inscription is in, 
may he easily mistaken. 

In this same year, 592 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, but 591 H., 
according to our author^ and 590 H., according to Alft, IKutb-ud-DIii was 
preparing an expedition against Thankir or Thangir — also written Thankir or 
Thangtr— the modem Bhianah [a further notice of which will be found at page 
545], when intimation reached him of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn’s moving from 
Gh azntn for the same purpose. He went as far as Hansi to meet his sovereign, 
and they marched in concert thither ; and IJIutb-ud-Din brought about the 
surrender of that stronghold, which was made over to Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
•ynghril. After this the royal forces advanced to Gwaliyur, the Rajah of which 
agreed to pay tribute, and he was left unmolested, h'or further particulars, 
see page 546, and note After this event, Sul^dn Mu’izz*ud-Dtii returned 
again to Gh aznin. 

While ^fu|b-ud-D!n was at Ajmir, according to the Tuj-ul-Ma’a§ir [Firish- 
tah has, at Dibit, in 592 H. The former work has 591 H., which cannot be 
correct, from the date it subsequently gives], information was brought to him 
that a body of rebel Mers or Mairs [not Mhers^ for there is no 7 i in the word. 
Firiahtah says — —probably “the Tunur Rajahs" — and adds, 

*Uhat is to say^ Rajputs.’’ Dow translates the passage, “many Indian 
independent princes,” which is pretty near Firishtah’s meaning ; but Briggs 
has : “The Raja of JSTagoor and many other Hindoo Rajas ”], having gathered 
together, sent emissaries to the Rae of Nahrwalah, asking him to aid them in 
attacking the Musalmans, who were but few in number. On becoming aware 
of this intention, ^fiiJb-ud^Din resolved to be beforehand with them ; and, 
although it was the height of the hot season, early one- morning fell upon the 
rebels, and kept up a conflict with them the whole of that day. Next morning 
the army of Nahrwalah appealed upon the scene, and handled the Musalmans 
very roughly. ?Iutb-ud-Dtn's horse received a wound which brought it to the 
ground, and his troops, greatly disheartened, with much difficulty managed to 
mount him upon another horse, and carried him off to Ajmir, 

Tod, referring to this affair, in his Rajasthan, vol. i., page 259, remarks, 
that “ Samarsi [Prince of Cheetorc] had several sons ; but Kurna was his heir, 
and, during his minority, his mother, Konimdcvi, a princess of Putun, nobly 
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When the Sultln>i-^iazl, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-l 


maintained what his father left. She headed her Rajpoots, and ga\'e battle to 
Kootab-o-diiip near Amber, where the viceroy was -wotinded, ” In a note he 
adds : •* This must bs [of course 1] ihs battU referred to by Ferishta. See 
Dow, p, 169, voL ii.” The ^^ivoujtd or wounds*^ must also hSve come from 
Dow or Briggs, for it is not in Firishtan. This statement of the translators, 
not Firiahtah’s, must have led Ei.fhinstone astray, when he says [pa^je 315 
of third ed ] : “ Kutb u Din was overpowered on this occasion, and had diffi- 
culty in making his way, cohered with wounds, to Ajmir,” See, The statement 
of Firiihtah’s is this : — ** But his horse, having received a wound, came to the 
ground. The army of IslSm became *heart- broken, and they, having by main 
[JA* j^\^placed him on atiother horse, took him to Ajmtry This is 
all ; but his translators certainly display much fertility of imagination in their 
rendering of Firishtah’s words. Dow has : But he was defeated, received 
six wounds, and was often dismounted ; yet he fought like a man who had made 
death his companion. Forced, at last, by his own friends, to abandon the field, 
he was carried in a litter to Ajmere.” Briggs has : But he was defeated. 
After hQXTkQ frequently dismounted in the action, and having received six wounds, 
he still fought with his wonted courage, till, being forced at length by hiS 
attendants off the field, he was carried in a litter to Ajmeer.” ! ! ! 

Emboldened by this success, the rebel Hindus [the of Firishlah], with 
the troops of Nahrwalah, followed ^u$b-ud-D!n and his force, pursued them 
to Ajinir, and took up a position a short distance from it ; and for several 
months they shut up ]l^u|b-ud-Dfn within the walls, and carried on hostilities 
against the place. On intimation of the state of affairs having reached Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-DIn, he despatched a large force from under several of the 

great Amirs, to succour Igliutb-ud-Din; but the infidels thought fit to retire 
before it arrived. 

From 591 II. the Taj-ul-Ma’asir jumps at once to 593 it., althongh immediately 
before giving an account of the expedition against Thankir or Thangtr and 
Gwaliyur in 592 H., thus showing that 591 11. cannot be correct. The correct 
date of this reverse must be the ninth or tenth month of 592 ii., as Firightah 
states. To return, however, to the narrative. KuSb-ud- Dfn, finding himself 
thus supported, resolved upon taking vengeance on the Rae of Gujarat, -and, 
in the middle of §afar — the second month of the year — 593 ii*., which year is 
confirmed by our author and several others, he began his march towards Nahr- 
walah. When he reachcil the bounds of Pali and Nadul [these names are not 
certain, but such they appear in the Taj-ul-Ma’asir. In proceeding from Ajmir 
to Nahrwalah, Iglutb-ud-Din had the choice of two routes, that on the eastern 
slopes of the Arawali mountain.s, by Udipfir and idur, or tliat on the western 
or Mar>v^ side, clear of the mountains ; and this last he would in all pro- 
bability have chosen by the direct route of Pali aud Sirhoi, keeping Abu on 
his left. Nadul, where, as at Pali, are the remains of ancient forts, lies about 
twenty-five miles or more south of Pali, but off the direct line of route by Sir- 
hoi ; but it must also be mentioned that there arc place's nanie<l Palri and 
Birgoni close to the hills nearer to Sirhoi, and a Riiira still nearer Abu. 
Firishtah docs* not appear to have taken his account from the Taj-ul-Ma’asir 
in this instance, as the two names he gives may be cither llutali or Dhutali 
and Bazul or Barul, or Rahi and Bartuki and Nuzfil or Nadul, as above] |ie 
found those places abandoned — thus tending to show that they were in the 
lower and less tenable parts — and the enemy under two leaders, one of whonr 
is styled Rac Karan [Knmah, probably] in the Tiij-ul-Ma’agir, and Urst [y^j ] 

L I 
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Sam, attained martytxlom*, Sultan GhiySs-ud-Dln. Mati- 

* Fanakatt makes a nice hash of this event. He says ** after Shihib-ud- 
Dfn, his slave, l[$Iutb-ud-Din, i-bak, became the great Sul^iln [ci^kL* and 
paid homage to Shihab-ad»Din*s soft, Mahmud by name, who was Walt of 
Ghaznin.** and that writer makes out that Sultan (xhlyftS’Ud-Din was the 
younger brother, and Shihab-ud-Dfn the elder. He has substituted 

Shihab for Gh i vas ; and the same is stated in several copies of his work. 

Th^ Taj'ul-Ma'a§ir states, *‘\vhen the mournful news reached ^utb ud-Dtn, 
and the i-ieriod of mourning had expired, he sent out notifications to all parts 
of Hind and Siml, intimating his assumption of the savereigttty, which notifica- 
tions were attended to by the chief rulers [feudatories?] in those territories; 
and, after the defeat of 1 -yaUduz, the whole tract, from Gh azntn [he should 
have added, as far as concerns Gliaznin. and its territory, for forty days and 
nights only] to the extremity of Hindustan, came under his jurisdiction,” and a 
great deal of such like exaggeration. 

With respect to this matter, and the date, there is very great discrepancy 


in Firishtah ; and the other, Karabars or Darabars in the former, and Walan 
[ J’*] Ibe latter, were posted at the base of the hills of Abu-ga^h [this 
word is written without points [ioT and maybe either Alu-ga<Jh [ 
or Abu-gadh [»5r y ']. Elphinstone has: “Two great feudatories of 
Guzerdt strongly posted on the mountain of A*bu. ” If he had ever seen AbQ, 
he would have understood that they might as well have been posted on the 
Himalayah as there, since the Musalmans would not pass over or through it. 
Firishtah says : “At the fixjt of the fort of Abu or Alu*gadh ”], ,at the 
entrance to a pass where the Musalmans did not dare to attack them, as it was 
the very sjK>t where Sulj^tn Mubammad-i-Sam, Qhurt, had been previously 
wounded, and it was deemed unpropitious to bring on an action there lest the 
same might happen. [Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din is here referred to, and this 
statement does not tend to increase our confidence in what the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir 
says, and it is quite certain that MuHzz<ud-Din was never wounded but once, 
and then not near AJmtr. Tod asserts [voL i., page 696], upon Rdjput 
authority, no doubt, and therefore we must make every allowance, that it was 
at this very place [Nadolc] that Mahmoud* s [Mahmud’s?] arms were dis^ 

graced, the invader wouttded, and forced to relinquish his enterprise,'* But in 
another place [page 249] he says “Nadole is mentioned in Ferishtah as fall- 
ing a prey to one of Mahmood’s invasions, who destroyed its ancient* temples.” 
Both the statements are much of a piece.] “ Seeing their hesitation,” says the 
Taj-ul-Ma*a§ir, “ the Hindus advanced to encounter them [Firishtah, on the 
other hand, says “ ]^utb-ud>Din entered those defiles, and broken ground, and 
defeated them ”] ; and, after facing them for some time, on Sunday, 13th of 
Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 593 ii. [about the 5th of January, 1197 A.D., the year 593 ii. 
having commenced on the 23rd of November, 1 196], a battle took place, which 
was obstinately contested from dawn to mid-day, and ended in the complete 
overthrow of the infidels, who are said to have lost nearly 50,000 [!] killed. 
[Firishtah says “nearly 15,000 killed and 20,000 captives, thus avenging his 
former defeat. ”] Rac Karan escaped, leaving twenty elephants, and 20,000 
captives, besides booty to a great amount. Nahrwalah was taken possession 
of, and a Musalman Amtr was located there [?], after which ¥''tb-ud-Dtn 
returned to Dihli by way of AJmtr; and offerings of jewels, and handsome male 
and female captives, were despatched toQhur [to Suljt&n (2hiyA§*ud-Dtn] and 
to CLhazntn. [Gujarat could not have been retained for any time, as it was not 
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mud, son of [QhiySF-ud-Dtn] Mutiammad, son of SSm, 

Sinong historians. In the first place, however, I must mention, that our author 
himself states, at page 398, that, ** when ^utb-nd-Dfn came to Qbaentn [for 
they^y days after which he ran awaj. See note •, page 503], he despatched 
Niffim-ud-Dtn, Mnhommad, to Ffruz-koh to the presence of Sultan Ma^mi&d;" 
and in 605 H. [much the most probable date, for reasons to be mentioned sub* 
sequently] he, Mahmud, sent him a canopy of state, &c., thus contradicting his 
own statement here. See also page 398, and note *, page 500^ para. 2. 

Several histories and authors, including TSrtkh-i-lbrfihfmi, 7 abahSt-i- Akbarf, 
Lubb-ut-Tawdrfkh-i-Hind, Taikirat-ul-Muluk, Buda*unf, &c., state that 
]B[u{b-ud*Dtn assumed sovereignty, at I^hor, on Tuesday [one has Sunday, the 
17th, another Wednesday], the l8th of Zi‘]^*dah, 602 H., which is much the 
same as our author says here, and just two months and a half from the date of 
the Sultim’s decease. One of these works states that Ig^ulb-ud-Dtn had gone 
to Lahor in order to receive the canopy of state, a standard, the deed of manu- 
mission, the title of Sult2n — as he was styled Malik mostly up to this time and 


permanently acquired by the MusalmSns until long after. ] Promotions and 
favours were conferred upon the Muhammadan chiefs, and even the poor and 
needy [Musalmans] of Dibit shared in l^u^b-ud- Din’s ^unty and munificence. 

No other operation is mentioned from this time to the y^ 599 H., a period 
of nearly six years ; and it is somewhat surprising to find the Musalmihs in 
India so quiet for such a length of time. It may be partly accounted for, 
especially the last three years, through the Sulj^ns — Ghiy^*ud-Dtn and Mu’izz* 
ud-Dtn — ^being occupied with the afiB&irs of Shnrftsin since the accession of 
their powerful rival, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Sll^ the events of whose 
reign will throw some light upon this period. 

In the year 599 H., the same in which Sultiui GhiySs-ud-Ptn died, and his 
brother, Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, became supreme sovereign, JgZutb-ud-Dfn undertook 
an expedition against KSlinjar. The Rae of Kalinjar of the Framftrah race 
made a desperate resistance in the field, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, 
before retiring within the walls ; but Firishtah asserts that, in "the twinkling 
of an eye, he faced about and fled for shelter to the fortress.” He was invested 
therein, and shortly after he made terms, and agreed to submit to ]j^utb>ud-Din 
on terms the same as those upon which his ancestors had paid obedience to 
Sultan Mahmud, Ghaznawtd ; and stipulated for the presentation of a laige 
amount in jewels and other precious things, and a number of horses and ele- 
phants. It so happened that, next day, while' engaged in collecting together 
this tribute, he was cut off by the hand of death. His Wakfl or minister, Ajah 
Diw [in Firiahtah, Jadah Dtw], bethinking himself of a never-failing spring of 
water in the upper jxirt of the place, determined to resist the Musalmans instead 
of agreeing to the terms ; but, as fortune had turned its face from him, and 
adversity had come, the spring within a few days dried up, and the people 
within the walls, being helpless, were compelled to call for quarter ; and they 
came out, and gave up the place. Vast booty in jewels, arms, elephants, and 
other property fell into the hands of the Musalmans, w’ho became rich from the 
spoils ; and 50,000 captives, male and female, were taken, and were, accord- 
ing to Firishtah, "exalted to the excellence of Islatn,” and the idol temples 
were converted into masjids. 

It is amusing here also to find how Firishtah, whose account is substantially 
the same as the precetling, has been translated. Dow says : "In the year 
599 he mustered his forces, and marched to the siege of Calinger, u here he was 
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who was Sultan Mu*iz2-ud>Dtn's brother’s son, despatched 

was still a slave — and the government of HindQstIui, which Ma^^mfid had con- 
ferred upon him, or rather, confirmed him in, and was greatly exalted and 
honoured thereby.” Our author, and some who copy him, state, that l^^u^b- 
nd-Dfn returned to Dibit after the expedition against the Khokhars ; but it 
must be remembered that ]S[u$b-ud-Dtn accompanied his master, Mu’ixz-ud- 
Dtn, to Lahor after that aflfair, and, as only two months and sixteen days 
elapsed between the assassination of the Sultan and ]g[utb-ud-Dtn’s assumption 
of the sovereignty at Lahor, it is therefore probable that, on hearing of the 
assassination of the Sult 3 .n, which took place only fifteen days after the latter 
left Lahor, he returned to it at once, and possibly had not even left it when the 
news reached him. After a time, he returned to Dihlf again. The Taj-ul- 
Ma*a§ir says he made Luhawar his capital, the place where the throne of 
Sultans had been established,” but the reason, why he eventually returned to 
Lahor, and continued there to the day of his death, has been stated already in 
another place. See note •, page 503. 

It is stated in another work, the £]inlSl§at>ut-TawartkIi, that lSIu|b-ud-Dfn 

met by Gola^ the tributary prince of that country, whom he defeated ; and, 
dismounting his eava/ry[!], began to besiege hini in the fort.” All this is pure 
invention : there is nothing of the kind in Firightah. Briggs has : ** In the 
year 599 he mustered his forces, and inarched against Kalunjur, where he was 
opposed by the Hdja of that country, whom he defeated ; then, dismounting 
his cavalry^ he laid siege to the fort.” A siege and an investment are far different 
things. All about **the Hindoo flag being agai ft hoisted on the fort'*' is also 
purely imaginary, and is not contained in Firightah’s text. 

Here is another choice specimen of how Indian history is written. Its source, 
of course, is Dow and Briggs, not Firishtah. In Marshman’s “History of 
India,” vol. L, page 197, is the following : “In the year 599 he mustered his 
forces, and marched against Kulunjur, where he was opposed by the Raja of 
that country, whom he defeated ; then, dismounting his cavalry, he laid siege 
to the fort. The Raja, seeing himself hard pressed, offered Kootb-ood-Deen 
Fibuk the same tribute and presents which his ancestors had formerly paid to 
Sooltan Mahmood. The proposal was accepted ; but the Raja’s minister, who 
resolved to hold out without coming to terms, caused his master to be assassin 
noted, while the presents were preparing. The Hindoo flag was again hoisted 
on the fort, the siege recommenced, but the place was eventually reduced, 
owing to the drying up of a spring upon the hill which supplied the garrison 
with water.” 

From Kalinjar ^utb-ud-Din marched to the city of Mahobah, the capital of 
the territory of Kalbi, which he took possession of, and returned to Dihlf by 
way of Buda’un, one of the chief cities of Hind, which he also occupied. 
[It is not Firishtah who places “Bada’uii between the Ganges and the Jamna” 
(see Elliot, India, vol. ii., page 232, note '), but Dow and Briggs, who mis- 
interpret him.] It was whilst in this part that Mu^iammad, son of Bakbt- 
yar, the Kh alj^ is said to have presented himself in ^fuib-ud-Din’s presence, 
— not from Awadh and Bihar, but from A-dwand- Bihar, noticed in the 
account of that chief farther on — bearing rich presents in jewels and coin of 
various descriptions ; but this certainly took place ten years before 599 H. 
He was received with great distinction, as his fame had extended over Hind 
and Sind. When he was admitted to an audience to take leave, he received a 
robe of honour, a standard, and other insignia, as will be found mentioned in 
the account of him at page 548. 
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a canopy of state to Malik ^utb-ud-D!n, and conferred on 
him the title of Sultan * ; and, in the year 602 H., he 
determined to proceed from Dihlt to the royal presence in 
Lohor ^ ; and, on Tuesday, the 17th of the month, Zi- 

ascended the throne, at I^ahor, on the lith of Rabt’-ul*Awwal, 603 H., and 
that he read thl^ KJi uj^bah for himself, and coined money in Ats cwh name, and 
yet, although the coins of others are, comparatively, so plentiful, it is stated 
that not one bearing the name of ^utb-ud-DIii has ever been found. A work 
in my i)osse.ssion, however, which contains specimens of the different coins of 
the Sultans of Hind, with the inscriptions they are said to have borne, gives 
the following as a specimen of J^jCutb ud-Dtn’s coins : — 

t.r AJUtf ^ csLil s-Aj 

which may be thus rendered : — “ Coin of the inheritor of the kingdom and 
signet of Sultan, IKutb-ud-Dtn, 1 -bak, in the year 603 H.,” and on the 
reverse : — ** Struck at the Dar-ul-Khilafat, Dihlt, in the first [year] of [his] 
accession.*' 

I rather doubt the possibility of Malik [which was his only title up to his 
ascending the throne at Labor] l^u(h-ud-Din*s having received the title of 
Sul|an and the investiture of the sovereignty of Hindustan as early as 2 t-]($^’dah, 
602 H., because Ghiya^-ud-Ptn^ Mahnidd, did not at once obtain the supreme 
[nominal only] authority after the assassination of his uncle. His kinsman, 
’Ala-ud-Dfn, Muliaramad, previously called by the name of 2 iy&*ud-Diii [See 
page 394] was, at that time, ruler of GJhur and Ftruz-koh, and Majimud was 
at Bust, and it must have taken him some few months, at the very least, to 
disi>ossess’Ala-ud-Dfn, Mult^mmad, and acquire possession of the sovereignty; 
and this would bring us to 603 K., as on the coin given above. One author, in 
fact, states, and it is not improbable, that 'Ai:.A*UO-DfN, Mai^AMMAD, who 
then held Ghur, after the Siil$an’s assassination — in which case, 602 H. would 
be correct — sent ^u(b-ud<Din a canopy of state, and conferred on him the 
sovereignty of liind, and that Mahmud, subsequently, did the same ; and one 
of the authors previously referred to says ]SIu$b>ud-Dtn was at Purghor, when 
Matimud’s communication, conferring this dignity, reached him, and further 
states that he had gone there to guard the route into India. 

Another thing to be remembered Ls, that, by our author's account, the state- 
ments of the Taj-ul-Ma*asir, and the greater number of other histories, ^ufb. 
ud-Dtn died in 607 — although some say in 609, and 610 H. — in what month is 
not stated, after a reign of little over four years ; but, if we consider a little, 
four years from 2 f-^£i’dah, 602 If., only brings us to the same month of 606 H. 
Strange to say, P'.Tsib-i, although mentioning the assassination of Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din in 602 H., does not mention ]^utb-ud-Dtn’s acquirement of 
power as Sultan until CoS H. — “when the title of Sultan was conferred and 
he was manumitted '* — one year before Ma^imud's assassination, which he says 
occurred in 609 11., and states that ^utb-ud-Din was killed by a fall from his 
horse in 610 ii. See note page 528. 

• See note *, page 500. 

^ The text in most copies, including the printed text, is slightly defective 
here, causing a meaning contrary to what our author would convey. It is evi- 
dent, from various events, that ]^u{b-ud-Dln did not “determine to go to the 
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]^’dah» of that same year, he ascended the throne in the 
royal l^a^r of Lohor. 

After some time, hostility arose between him and Sultan 
Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, respecting Lohor, so much so, that 
that hostility led to an engagement ; and, in that affair, the 
victory was with Sultan Kutb-ud-Din. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, was defeated, and retreated before him ; * and 

capital, Lohor," as the words a /' alone mean ; and, farther, 
LEhor was not the capital. The correct reading is as above, namely — 
aJT and this refers, not to his going to the city of Labor 

merely, but into the Uhor territory to join his master the Sulfan against the 
Khokhars ; he only relates it in the wrong place. After their overthrow, the 
Sul|an came to LEhor, accompanied by |$[u|b-ud-Dfn ; and, subsequently, 
after the Sul|an’s assassination, the latter assumed sovereignty there. ZX' 
^a’dah is the eleventh month. This is evidently our author’s meaning. 
]^u{b-ud-Din had no reason to attack Lohor," as in Elliot, India : vol. ii. 
page 300, and the imperfect passage in the printed text eVen will not bear such 
a rendering. 

• I have, in a previous place [see page 502, note •], referred to the proceed- 
ings of Taj-nd-Dtn, 1-yal-duz, towards Ghiyag-ud-Din, Mahmud, and Ifujb- 
ud-Dtn’s jealousy of I>yal-duz, and his offer of aid to Abt-Dakur against him. 

In the year 603 h , shortly after ¥!u|b-ud-pin is said, by some, to have 
received his freedom, and the title of Sul|an from Sultan Mahmud, l yal-diiz, 
who considered the Panjab |>art of the dominion of Gh azni n to which he had 
succeeded, and which had neither been assigned, by Mahmud, to ]^u$b-ud- 
Din, nor to the other slave, IfjlabE-jah, ]g[u|b-ud- Din’s sondn-law, despatched 
the Shwajah, the Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Sanjari, the Wazir of Gh aznin. against 
Labor [but a few authors say he went himself], and ousted ]{^aba-jah, who 
held it, nominally, for ](^utb-ud-Dtn. l^utb-ud-Din, soon after, marched 
against I-yal-duz with all the available troops of Hindustan, and a battle took 
place between them, in the Panjab, and 1 -yal-duz was worsted, and retreated 
into the strong country of KaimEn and Shaluzan. l^uIb-ud'Din now pushed 
on to Ghaznin. which having obtained possession of, he gave himself up to 
wine and riot ; and this, according to our author, at page 398, happened in 
605 H., which is a more probable date than 603 H. 

There arc great discrepancies, however, in several works of authority, which 
are difficult to reconcile with the above in many respects, in Alft, Yafa-f, and 
the Jami'-ut-Tawarikh, which must be briefly alluded to. 

It is said in the first-mentioned work that, soon after the death of Mu*iz£- 
ud-Dtn, 1 -yal-duz had to abandon the Qhazntn territory, because, through the 
treachery of Ifutlagh-Tigin, a former slave of the late Sultan [can this be the 
slave who shut the gates upon his master mentioned in note page 475 ?], 
and who, since his death, had been in Sultan Mahmud’s service, but was now 
one of I-yal-duz’s principal Aratrs and held Gh aznfn for him, during a short 
absence, seized this opportunity of instigating Sultan Muhammad, 2!^iwarazm 
Shah, to seize it. I-yal-duz, previous to this, had agreed to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of that monarch, and had despatched befitting presents ; but the 
Sultan at once acted on the suggestion of IjZutlagji-Tigin, and seized Gh^^znin. 

This event, according to Alff, took place in 603 of the Rihlait and Yafa-f, 
|ami’-ul-Tawaiikb> and some others savin 611 H., and, according to those 
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Sultan ]^utb-ud-Dtn proceeded towards the seat of govern- 
ment, the city of Ghaznin, and possessed himself of that 
kingdom likewise ; and, during a period of forty days that 
he sat upon the throne of Gh aznin. he bestowed upon God’s 

works, Sultan Mahmud did not die until 609 H. [see also last para, of note *, 
page 400], and states that ¥^u|b>ud>Dtn ^obtained sovereignty over 

Hindustan in 608 H., and places his death as late as 610 H. These dates do 
not agree with those given by the Muliammadan Historians of India, but 
are not the most reliable authorities for events which happened out of that 
country. 

In the state of affairs in which I-yal-duz found himself, for Sultan Mahmud 
was now but a mere vassal of the EJi warazmts [See note *, page 400], he was 
under the necessity of retiring towards Hind [the Panjab], which he considered 
a portion of his own dominions. He reached Labor, encountered ](^aba-jah, 
and tobk possession of that capital and the whole Panjab. See our author's 
account of ]^aba-jah, page 531, and early part of the reign of I^yal-tnnish. 

On Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, getting possession of Gh aznin. he 
put to death several of the Gh urian Amirs, and made over his new acquisition 
to his son, Jalal*ud-Dfn, Mang-bami ; and a Kiiw&razmt noble was installed 
at Gh aznTn as his deputy [This accounts, no dbubt, for the reference made by 
Jalal-ud-Din, when soliciting a temporary asylum from I-yal-timish some years 
subsequently, to their having been “good neighbours previously." See note 
para. 7, page 290], and the Sultan returned to Kh warazm. ]g^utb>ud>Dfn now 
marched into the Panjab against I-yal-duz [603 Riklat^ 612 H.], who was 
defeated by him, and retired into Kann^ and Shaluzan. ]^utb-ud-Dtn 
inarched to Gh azntn. drove out the governor on ydldl'-ud^JDtn^ s part, and gave 
himself up to wine and pleasure. 

Now we come to that part of the subject in which all agpree.; but it is 
amusing to notice how our author slurs over these doings. ](jCu|b-ud-Dtn now 
giving himself up to amusement and debauchery, the people of Gh aznin, dis- 
gusted with his remissness and laxity, and the disordered state of affairs, sent a 
person, secretly, to I-yal-dGz, to whom they seem to have been much attached, 
and solicited him to return to the capital. He did so with promptness ; and, 
as his appearance on the scene was quite unexpected by ]^u$b-ud-l>fn, he was 
unable to resist him, and he abandoned Gh azntn precipitately, and fled by 
way of Sang-i-Surakh [one of the routes between Qhozn^n and the Panjab, 
for he did not dare to take that through Kapnan], to Labor. Th’s was the 
occasion of his “ filling the throne of Qhaznfn for forty days," for which our 
author considered it to be necessary to mention him [page 506], not only among 
the Sultans of Hindustan, but, separately^ of Gh aznin likewise. 

I cannot refrain from inserting here a specimen of history-writing, which will 
only be found in the- writer's imagination. Mr. Marshman, in his “ IJisloty of 
India^'^ written for the University of Calcutta, states at page 47, vol. i., that 
** Kooiub followed up the victory [over “Eldoze”] and RiocovKRfcn Glinzni 
[which never before possessed], where he assumed the crown [not at Labor 
then?], but was soon after expelled by his rival, and driven back to India. . . . 
The establishment of the Mahoinedan empire in India is, therefore, considered 
to date from this event," &c. This is rich indeed. 

]^u$b-ud-Dtn does not appear to have returned to Dihlfi any more ; and, 
through fear of I-yal-duz, continued at Labor until he met with the accident 
which ended his days. 
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people abundant benefactions, and innumerable favours, and 
returned again to Hindustan, the account of which has been 
previously related. As the decree of fate supervened, in the 
year 607 H., he fell from his horse whilst engaged in playing 
ball* on the course, and the horse came down upon him, in 
such wise that the prominent part ' of the front of the saddle 
came upon his blessed breast, and he died *. 

The period of his rule, from the first taking of Dihll up 
to this time, was twenty years ; and the stretch of his 
sovereignty, with a canopy of state, the Kh utbah. and coin 
[in his own name and titles], was four years and a little 
over *. 

II. SULTAN ARAM shah, son of SULJAN ¥UTB.UD.DIN, 

i-BAK. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died, the Amirs and 
Maliks of Hindustan at once considered it advisable for 

* CJiaugan, something similar to modem Polo. 

^ The eastern saddle is vastly different from ours, and those who have seen 
it in use in the Fast will easily conceive the effect of the high-pointed front 
coming in contact with the breast. 

* The generality of authors place his death in the year 607 H., but the 

month and date is not mentioned, and some place his death much later. One 
work, the Tarikh i-Ibrahtmt, however, gives a little more detail than others, 
and enables us to fix the month, at least, tolerably correctly. It is stated in 
that work that, having ascended the throne at Labor, in 2i*^^’dah, 602 H., 
h^ died in 607 H., having ruled nineteen fourteen as the Sul|an*s [Mu*izz- 

ud*Din’s] lieutenant, and fve and a half years as absolute sovereign. From 
588 H., the year ip which he was first made the Sulfan’s lieutenant, to the 2nd 
of S ha* ban. 602 H., the date of the Sudan’s death, is fourteen^ years and a 
month, calculating from about the middle of the former year, if Mu*izz-ud-Dfn 
returned to Gh aznln before the rainy season of 588 H., which, in all probability, 
he did ; and five years and six months from the middle of 2t-]^a’dah, 602 H., 
would bring us to the middle of Jamadt-uT-Awwal, the fifth month of 607 H., 
which will therefore be about the period at which KuIb-ud-Dtn is said to have died, 
and a little more than three months, by this calculation, after the death of Sultan 
Maliniud, if 607 H. be the correct year of the latter’s assassination. Fa9il^-t 
says lij[utboud-Din died in 610 H., and the Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numil and Lubb-ut- 
Tawartkh say in 609 H. lie was buried at Labor, and, for centuries after, his 
tomb continued to be a place of pilgrimage* It may now possibly be turned 
into a reading-room, a residence, or ev^ a place of Christian worship, pur- 
poses for which many buildings of this kind are now used at L^hpr, without its 
being known whose dust they were built to cover. 

* It seems strange that our author should give detailed lists of the offspring, 

kinsmen, nobles, and victories of his former slave and son-in-law« 

Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish» and not of Sultan ]jj[utb-ud-Dtn, t-bak, himself, 
the pseudo-iomxder of the ' * Patdn or Afgkdn ’* dynasty. 
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the sake of restraining tumult, for the tranquillity of the 
commonalty, and the content of the hearts of the soldieiy, 
to place Aram Shah upon the throne *. 

Sultan ]^utb-ud-Din had three daughters, of whom two. 

* Although a number of authors agree in the statement that Aram Sha h 
was ^utb'Ud-Dtn’s son, it nevertheless appears, from the statements of others, 
that ^utb-ud-Din Aa/i no son and it is stated, more than once, by our author 
likewise, that three daughters were his only offspring. Some of these authors, 
moreover, who call Aram Shah his son, afterwards add, * ' than whom he had 
no other heir but, if he was really his son, what better heir could be desired ? 
Abu-l-Fa^l makes the astonishing statement that Aram Shah was Iglu^b-ud- 
Din’s brother ! 

On the sudden removal of If^utb-ud-Dtn from the scene, at Labor, the nobles 
and clrief men, who were with him there, in order to preserve tranquillity, set 
up, at Labor, Aram Bakll&ll* the adopted son of ]g[u{b'Ud-Dtn, and hailed him 
by the title of Sul$an Aram Shah. What his r^al pedigree was is not men- 
tioned, and he may have been a Turk. Mandates and decrees were now 
issued in his name, and the good news of justice and glad tidings of 
impartiality towards the people reached them. This was, it is said, in 
607 H. 

At this juncture, Amfr *Alf-i-Isma*fl, the Sipah-Salar, and governor of the 
city and province of Dihli, the Amtr-i-Dad [called Amir Da’ud, by some], and 
other chief men in that part, conspired together, and sent off to Buda’un and 
invited Malik I-yal-timifthi the feoffee of that part, ]{^u|b-ud* Din’s former 
slave and son-in-law, and invited him to come thither and assume the sove- 
reignty. He came with all his followers, and possessed himself of the 
city and fort and country round. At the same time, Nasir-ud-Dfn, ^piba-jah, 
who had married two, daughters of ][Cutb-ud-Din [in succession], appropriated 
Sind and Multan, Bhakar and Siwastan, and, subsequently, the territory to 
the N.E., as far as Sursutf and Kuhram ; the Ehulj chiefs in Bangilah 
assumed independency there, and the Ra^jahs and Raes on the frontiers [of 
the Musahnan dominions] began to show a rebellious and contumacious 
spirit. 

Aram Shah, on first becoming aware of these acts of I-yal-timifh, at the 
advice of his supporters, summoned to his aid the old Amfrs and soldiers of 
his adopted father, and they, having rallied round him in considerable numbers 
from Amrohah, and other parts, and he having inspirited them, advanced 
with a strong force towards Dibit. Malik I-yal-timishv having gained posses- 
sion of the capital, issued from it with his forces ; and, in the plain of Jud 
before Dibit, the rival forces encountered each other. After a feeble effort on 
the part of Aram Shah’s troops, he was defeated and disappeared, and wliat 
became of him is not quite certain ; but our author is probably correct in 
saying that he was put to death by his rival. After this, Malik l-yal-timish 
became independent ruler of Dibit, and the other great chiefs were left, for 
a while, in the possession of the territories they before held or had since 
appropriated. The reign of Aram Shah, if such can be properly so called, 
is said by some to have terminated within the year ; but others contend that 
it continued for three years. The work I have before alluded to gives (he 
following inscriptions on a coin of Ariim Shah, and the date on another, given 
as I-yuKtimish’s. corroborates the statement of those who say .^ram SJiah’s 
reign extended over three years. 
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one after the [death of the] other, were wedded to Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, ^aba-jah, and the third was married * to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish. At this time that 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din died, and Aram Shah was raised to 
the throne, Malik Na§tr-ud-Din, Kaba>jah proceeded* to 
P chch ah and Multan. Kutb-ud-Din had contemplated 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s acquiring dominion, and he had 
called him son, and had conferred upon him the fief of 
Buda’un. The Maliks, in concert, brought him from 
Buda’un, and raised him to the throne of Dihlt ; and the 
daughter of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din was espoused by him ; 
and they martyred Aram Shah ^ 

Hindustan became subdivided into four portions : the 
territory of Sind Malik [SuUan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah 
took possession of, the dominion of Dihli pertained to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timi sh. the territory of Lakh- 
anawati was appropriated by the Khalj Maliks and Sul- 
tans, and the state of Lohor, according to alteration of 
circumstances, used to be seized upon, sometimes by Malik 
[3ultan] Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, sometimes by Malik [Sultan] 

The following are the inscriptions on this coin : — 

juULJi 

which may be ffyas rendered : — “ This diram [is] stamped with the name 
of the Malik, the shadow of the Almighty, Aram Shah, in the year 607,” and 
on the reverse : — '‘Struck in the Dar<us>Sa]tanat, the city of Labor.” The 
date given on the coin of I-yal-timijOl, which see farther on, Section XXI., 
is “6x2, the first of his reign.” 

Those authors, who say Aram Shah was ^utb-ud-Dtn’s son, for the most 
part make a great blunder in stating that he was raised to the throne at JDiAti, 
and that those, who had set him up, repenting of having done so, through 
his incapacity — his Incapacity seems to have been his incapacity to enforce 
obedience — invited l-yal-timi&h to assume authority, and that Arim Sh^h, 
becoming aware of their sedition, came out of IHhii, an^ called on his fisther’s 
old followers to aid him, after which I-yal-timish secured it, and subsequently 
defeated Amm Sb^h. 

* From what our author states, a few lines under, it would appear that 
1-yal-timish only espoused Ij^utb-ud-Dfn’s daughter when he assumed the 
throne, ab Dihlt. 

* In other words, he appropriated those places and their dependencies in the 
confusion consequent on l-yal-timish*s usurpation, and assumed the title of 
Sultan. 

^ The idiom varies here. All the' modem copies of the text, and one of the 
oldest also, have, instead of this sentence the words — “and the decree of 
destiny reached Aram Shah. ” and the sentence ends. Compare Elliot : India, 
vol. ii. page 301. 
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Na.$ir-ud-D}n, ^aba-jah, and sometimes by Sult&n Shams» 
ud-D)n, I-val-timish. as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God ! in the account of each of those personages. 

III. MALIK [SULTAN] NA§IR-UD-DIN, EABA-JAH. 

AL-MU’IZZl-US-SULTANi ». 

Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Din,' ^aba-jah, was a great 
monarch, and the slave of the Sultan-i-Ghazt. Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, Mutiammad-i-Sam. 

He was endowed with very great intellect, sagacity, dis- 
cretion, skill, wisdom, and experience, and had served SultSn 
Mu’izz-ud-Dfn many years in various departments of every 
sort of political employment, both important and subordi- 
nate, about the Court, in military affairs, and the adminis- 
tration of civil duties, and had acquired great influence. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, the feudatory of OcJi- 

* Sultan, on his coins, the title he assumed, and to which he was equally 
as much entitled as the ** august” Sultan I-3ral-timish< 

Some authors — but they are fnostly those either natives of or resident in 
India, and of comparatively modem days ~ write this name lyTuba-iJiah, 
with fib* The Raufat-uf-^aHl writes it ^baj merely. Our author, however, 
invariably writes it IJjl^aba-jah, and I have therefore followed him. The letter 
^ in writing, is constantly used for ^ sometimes from ignorance, sometimes 
by mistake, and the two letters are very often interchangable, and j j and cA 
are substituted for them ; but, in this particular case, the name of this 
ruler occurs time after time in the same line with Odldiah, but the j of 
lyTaba-jah and the fib of Ocbcbah are distinctly marked in the oldest copies 
of the text, and, in one, the vowel points are also given. Ofibcbah will be 
found constantly written with j which is intended for cb> in several copies of 
the text as well as in many other works, but we never find ^pibS-jah written 
with fib in the text. 

The idea appears to have prevailed that this probable nickname is derived 
from M— Vaba, an ^Ara^ic word signifying a quilted jacket with short 
sleeves, or a tunic open in front, and that ^ — obah is the Persian affixed 
particle of diminution *= ^abs«chah. a short jacket or tunic, and thus his name 
would be Na^ir-ud-Din of the short tunic or jacket ; but, in this case, ^uba- 
fibah with u is impossible, because there is no u in the ^Arabic word 

The letter j never occurs in a purely Persian word, nor docs it ever 
occur in Hindi; and t is often substituted for it, and vice versa. There am 
other meanings attached to a precisely similar word used in Persian, which is 
probably Turkish^ like the nick-names,* I-bak, I-yal-dux, I-yal-timiab» and 
the like. This iaba means, rending, tearing, cutting, paring,^ craping, 
shaving, &c., while, in another form of it, the b is doubled = ]^abba signif 3 ring 
slender about the middle. To this last the Persian diminutive particle, fibah, 
is of course applicable ; but, besides this, fibah signifies, much, great, abund- 
ance, and the like, and also fifteen, or, literally, three fives. Under these 
circumstances this nickname might mean “very slender waisted.” See also 
Elliot : India, vol i, page 131. 
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chah. in the engagement at Andkhud * — ^which took place 
between the Sultan-i-Ghazt. Mu’izz-ud-Dln, and the forces 
of the Maliks of Turkistan — displayed great 

valour before the stirrup of the Sultan, and fought against 
the infidels as by orthodox law enjoined, and despatched 
great numbers of them to hell. The Maliks of the army 
of Kh ita became dejected through the amount of slaughter 
inflicted [upon them] by Nasir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, and they 
simultaneously came upon him, and he attained martyrdom. 
The Sultan-i-Ghazt reached his capital and the throne of 
Gh azntn in safety ,from that disaster ; and the government of 
C chch ah * was entrusted to Malik Nasir-ud-Dtn, ^aba-jah. 

He was son-in-law to Suljfan ]^utb-ud-D!n, I-bak, 
through two daughters * ; and, by the elder daughter, he 
had a son — Malik ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah. He [Bah- 
ram Shah] was of handsome exterior and of good disposi- 
tion, but addicted to pleasure ; and, according to the way 
of youth, he had an excessive predilection for vice. 

In short, when Malik Nasir-ud-Din, ]^aba-jah, after 
the catastrophe of Sulfan ^uttb-ud-Din, I-bak, pro- 
ceeded to Uchchah, he possessed himstdf of the city of 
Multan, and Sindustan ’, and Diwal, as far as the sea-coast. 
The whole he brought under his sway, and subjected the 
fortresses, cities, and towns of the territory of Sind, as- 
sumed two canopies of state, and annexed [the country to 
the eastward] as far as the limits of Tabarhindah, Kuh^am, 
and Sursutt *. He also took Lohor several times ; and 

* This word is written, in one of the oldest copies of the text, with the 
vowel points. Inda-khud^<»^.»a.>' — and, from further research, I find it is 
the proper mode of spelling the name of this place. In the present day the 
people of that part call ir. Ind-kbud and Ind-kbu. I have retained the 
modem mode of spelling. 

* The printed text and two MS. copies of the text have C chcha h and 
Multan, but the ten best copies omit Multan. 

■ One having previously died, l^aba-jah Was likewise son-in-law of TSj- 
ud-Din, I-yal-duz, and, consequently, by the alliance with ^uIb-ud-D!n’s 
daughters, he married the daughters of his wife’s sister’s husband. 

The Taj-ul-Ma'a§ir calls him ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, but I look upon 
our author as a better authority than the Taj-ul-Ma*asir for the events of this 
reign. What became of l^aba-jah’s son our author and others do not state. 

* That is, Siwastan, also called Sbiw-astan, by some Hindu writers. The 
remarks which follow seem to indicate that all these were separate provinces 
or territories. Siwastan is turned into Hindustan in Elliot’s India, page 302. 

^ Yafa-t says each of the slaves seized upon the territory he held the govern- 
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fought an eng^ement with the troops of Ghaz nin which 
used to come [into the Panjab] on the part of Sultan Tij- 

ment of at the time of Sul]^^ Mu*izz-ud-Dtn’s assassination, and that ^abft- 
appropriated Oghchah, MultSn, Luhawar, and Purfihawar, which ter- 
ritories, for the most part, Sul^n Jalal-ud-Dm afterwards subjected. 

Immediately after the decease of ](^u|b-ud-Dtn, the so-called establisher of 
the Pathin or Afghan dynasty,” Na^ir-ud-Dln, ](^aba-jah, foreseeing a struggle 
for power, or, at least, a weak government, appropriated all the forts and towns 
in the territories of Labor, Tabarhindah [some authors say Bathin^ah, some 
Siihind], and Kuh^am as far as Sursutf, he holding, at the time of ]ij[u|b-ud* 
Din’s death, the fiefs of Ogholiah and Multan, having previously held LShor 
for him. He was subsequently ousted from Uhor, Multan, and O chcha h by 
the forces of Sul|an Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, as our author mentions ; but, after 
the defeat of I-yal-duz, and he had been put to death in captivity by I-yal- 
timlsli» ^faba-jah got possession of these territories again, and apparently as a 
tributary of I-yal>timish» or m some way subject. 

Our author leaves out here, but mentions in two lines, and under a wrong 
date, the first hostilities which arose between ]^aba-jah and I-yal-timish under 
the latter’s reign. These hostilities arose in 613 if., many years before the 
defeat of Sultan Jalai-ud-Dfn, Kh warazm {Shah, by the Mugbals. According 
to the Taj-ul-Ma’a^ir, ]^abd-jah was tributary to I-yal-timish» and the tribute 
was in arrears. At the advice of his Wazir, I-yal timish marched from Dibit 
towards Labor to enforce payment ; others say, and more probably^ that it was 
for the possession of the province of Labor— in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 613 H. [The 
Taba|rat-i-Akbart, Buda’unf, and some others, make a great blunder here. 
T hby state correctly enough that war arose between these two rulers about 
Lilhor, and that Shams-ud - Din. I-yal-timish» was always victorious ; but add 
that, on the last occasion, in 614 H., Shams^ud-Dtn moved against him in 
person, and invested O chch ah^ and then proceed to mention ](^aba-jah’s death, 
which happiencd ten years or more af[ef\ thus confounding or -mixing up the two 
events. Firislltah is comjdctely at sea a 1 x>ut these events in JgTaba-jah’s life.] 
]^aba-jah with hi$ forces was encamped on the Biah [the Bias of Europeans] 
to defend its passage. Arrived on its banks, I-yal-timish, on the 14th of 
Shawwalf began to cross with his army,- without the aid of boats [this in 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 571, is called crossing the Indus !], at the ford near a 
village named Chambah [?] ; but we must remember that the present course of 
the Blah is not what it was then. In those days it separated into two branches 
at a village named LoWah-wal, one branch (lowing by IMTu^ur, ^abulah, Kha-e, 
and Hujrah-i-Shah passed about a mile and a half N.w. of the fort of 

Dib 31 -pur, and fell into the river Ghai^ This- branch was called Biiih and 
Nalah-i-BiSh ; whilst the other branch, (lowing southwards, fell into the Sutlaj, 
as' the Chard, above* its present confluence with the Biah, is called. One 
author, copied by Finshtah, states that this ^flair between Ij^aba-jah and* I-3ral- 
timish took place Uctween Man^urfah and the banks of the C^inlb, Which 
seems very unlikely, being too far west. ]gral>a-jah, on witnessing this daring 
deed, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’agir, abandoned his position and fled towards 
•‘Luhawar,” whither he was pursued. His standard, kettle-drums, war 
material, and other lx)oty to a vast amount, fell into the hands of his rival. 
After this disaster, Ifaba-jah fled towards Ochchah, whither I-yal-timisIl 
appears not to have been then ]>rcparcd to follow him. 

l-3ral-timiah remained some lime at Labor to arrange its affairs ; and, having 
published the news of his success in all parts, conferred the government of that 
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ud*-Dtn, Yal-duz» and was overthrown by the Khw ajah, the 
Mu-ayyid-uI-Mulk^ Muhammad-i-'Abd-uHah, the Sanjart, 
who was the Waztr of the kingdom of Ghaznin \ 

When [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, became quietly 
established in the territory of Sind ^ during the calamities 
[attending the inroads] of the infidels of Chin, a great 
number of the chief men of Kh urasan. Ghur, and Ghaznin- 
presented themselves before him, and he bestowed upon 
the whole of them ample presents, and provided liberally 
for them^. There used to be constant contention* between 
him and the august ® Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, 
up to the time of the battle on the banks of the Sind, which 
was fought between Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, son of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah, and Chingiz Kha n, after 
which, Jalal-ud-Din, Khw arazm Shah, came into the land 
of Sind, and proceeded towards Diwal and Mukran. 

After the taking of Nandanah' by the forces of the infidel 

territory upon his eldest son, NSL^ir-ud-Dtn, Ma^imud Shah, and then returned 
to Dihll. It was after these events that ^aba-jah’s territory was invaded by 
Sultan JalsU-ud-rftn, Khwarazm Shah, as already mentioned in note page 
293. The extent of the province of Labor may be judged of from what is 
mentioned in that note, and note below. 

• This happened in 612 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’agir, but it cannot 

be correct. That is the year in which 1 -yal-duz in person overthrew him : the 
Waztr of Ghaznin defeated soon after the death of 

The Miriat-i-Jahan-Numa states that engagements were fought between I-yal* 
duz and several times in the neighbourhood of Labor for the posses- 

sion of that province. See under the reign of I-yal-duz, pages 496 — 506. 

• Having been deprived of the province of Labor, retired into 

Sind, and, devoting his energies to the consolidation of his rule therein, 
acquired great jjower. 

^ See i>age 200. 

® Truly ; and at page 294 he says that K^ba-jah was defeated by I-yal»timish 
in person in 614 H. , which refers to the same events as related in the TaJ-ul- 
Ma’agir in note page 532. 

• Sa’Id here means august^ and not that his name was “Sa’ld,” which it was 
not, nor was it “ Sultan Sa’id Shams.” 

Sultan Jalal-ud> Din's defeat happened in the seventh month of the year 
618 H. Compare Elliot’s India here, and throughout this Section, as the 
Calcutta printed text happens to be pretty correct in this identical portion of it. 
In the translation in Elliot, vol. ii., page 303, this passage is thus rendered 

When the battle between Jalalu din Khwdrizm Sh 4 h and Changiz KhAn was 
fought on the banks of the Indus, jal 41 u din came into Sind, and went towards 
Dewal and Makrin. After the victory of Nandua-TARI the Moghal prince 
came with a large army, &c.” Here it will be perceived that Nandanah, the 
name of the fort which was taken and the district in which it lay, and Turti, 
the name of the MugJial who led the troops engaged in it, have been very 
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MughAls, Turtt, the Mughal Nu-!n, with a large army, 
appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the city of MultAn, 

cleverly made into one name^ and Chingiz Sh&n is brought to Mult&n, who 
was never east of the Indus in his life I 

This passage cannot fail to be unintelligible to the reader without giving 
some explanation, and some details respecting the c/ents to which it refers. 
Our author, no doubt, could have given more particulars, but here, as else- 
where, he has, for reasons pf his own, concealed a great deaL 

There are many discrepancies likewise in the generality of Muhammadan 
authors about the investment of Multan. Some works, including Jah&n-Kushil* 
and Jami*-ut-Tawartkh, agree with our author, and some others state that 
Mult|ln was taken by the Mugjials, while Fa^ib-t, and othc.-s, which give such 
detailed accounts of the Mughal invasions and Sul^^ Jalal-ud-Dfn*8 career, 
say nothing about Nandanah, and do not refer to this expedition against 
MultJLn ; and Fa$ih-i farther states, what is rather improbable, that Cllingiz 
Shan himself gave Sultan Jalabud-Din to understand, that, '*as long as he 
did not re-cross the Sind, he would not interfere with him.” The A*tn-i- 
Akbart says the Mughals subdued Multan, and that Iglaba-jah again repulsed 
them, but the first statement is not correct. 

European writers also differ considerably — 1 need not quote the absurd non- 
sense contained in D’Ohsson [iii. p. 4] and in Rampoldi, in his **Annali 
Afusalmani'' — in their accounts, extracted from the Muhammadan writers^ 
respecting the advance of the Mughals upon Multan. In the History of the 
Tartars f translated from the work of Abu-l-£xll^t> Bahadur Kb&n, it is 
stated that Chingiz ** despatched Dubay^ Noyan^ and Bala^ Noyan^ in pursuit 
of the Sulj^an, but they, having followed him in vain as far as the frontiers of 
India, were obliged to return without being able to give any tidings respecting 
him.” Petit de la Croix, on the other hand, quoting Fa^l-ullah, sa3rs, ** Bela^ 
Hoyan^ with 20,000 nien,” was sent “to resist ” the Sultan, “if he appeared 
in the country of Multan,” and again, quoting Abu-l-Fida, says “ MulUm fell 
into the hands of the Mughals.” Jahan-Kush&, Jami*-ut-Tawarfkh and Alfl 
are, however, greater authorities than those quoted by Petit de la Croix for 
these events. 

After his defeat of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din on the west bank of the Sind or 
Indus, Ch angiz Kh an^ with the main body of his forces, halted in the country 
near the Kabul river and the Sind— in the plain of Peshawar, or the Hasht- 
ragar Do-abah, probably — pending negotiations with Suliaji I-yal-timish — as 
stated by our author also farther on, only the negotiations of Chingiz were 
usually conducted upon quite a difterent plan : with the sword, not the pen — 
for permission to pass through upper Hindustan and enter Ch^n by way of 
Lakhanawati and Kamrud. Whilst there encamped, Chingiz* hearing of the 
progress of Sul|an Jalal-ud-Dtn, and the strength he was acquiring, detached 
the Nu-tn, Turtt or Turtae— both names are correct, and he is by some writers 
called Turmati [not “TuH,” as stated in Thomas, “PathXn Kings of DehU ” 
— Tuli was the son of Changiz, and was elsewhere employed at this time. Firish- 
tah, on the other hand, says it was ChnghatSe, another of the sons, which is 
equally incorrectj— with two iutnans — 20,000 men — in pursuit of him. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, then in the western part of the Sind-Sagar Do-&bah, 
being much too weak in point of numbers to face this Mughal army sent after 
him, retired farther into the Panjab, after he had, with 1 50 men, attacked and 
routed some 2000 or 3000 of the troops of Hindustan stationed in that part, 
beyond the river Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilani, into the Ciinhatah Do-Sbah [The 
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and, for a period of forty-two days, closely invested that 
strong fortress. 

name of this Do-abah is derived by combining the two first letters of the 
word — Chinab — with the three last letters of — Bihatah or ssmj — 

AVihatahy d and tv being interchangable*— the lDo-&bah of diinhatah lying 
between those two rivers], where there were numbers of Khokhars at that 
period ; and one writer states that the Sul|an did actually invest Labor itself. 

Turtf, having crossed the Sind, pushed on until he reached the boundary 
of the district or tract of country belonging to Hindustan which $amr>ud*Dtn, 
Karm^it had held, but had been dispossessed of it by one of the Sultan’s 
[Jalal-ud-Dfn’s] Amirs. This evidently refers to the tract of country which 
will be subsequently referred to in several places — Banban or Banian. In it 
was the strong fort of Nan dan ah [Aijai — in two copies of Alfi it is written 
and fXJ, clerical errors probably, but the locality cannot be mistaken, 
and Nandanah is evidently meant] which he took, and inflicted great slaughter 
upon its inhabitants.” From whom this fort was taken is not mentioned, but it 
could scarcely have been then in the possession of Jalal-ud-DIn’s vassals. After 
this feat, Turii set out towards Multan, keeping along the western bank of the 
Jhilain. ** On arriving opposite Multan he found the river unfordable, and 
directed his followers to construct a bridge, which they did by means of rafts 
of wood — a floating bridge.” He then crossed, and invested the place ; but, 
after he had placed his catapults, and had discharged them a great number of 
times with much effect, and the fortress was about to fall, he had to abandon 
the siege on account of the excessive heat [It was the height of the hot season, 
and the heat of Mul|an is truly excessive]. He plundered the provinces of 
Multan and Lohawar, re-crossed the Sind, and proceeded towards Gh aznin.” 
Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh and Alft say he plundered the elU — the country of Furor 
Poms — which is the same probably as the Malik -pur and Malka-pur of 
other writers, the meaning of the former not having been recognized, perhaps, 
from the two words being written as one — and See also £lliot, 

India : vol. ii. , page 559. 

Our author, however, makes the matter of the investment of Multan by 
Turtt very confused, for, in a previous page [207], he states that “Turti, the 
Mughal, who had invested Multan, left Ohiitglz Khan, and came and joitted 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and becanu converted to tl^ Muhammadan faith.” 

To return, however, to Nandanah. This hame is first mentioned in the 
reign of Mahmud of Gh aznin by *U|ba* in the Kitab-i-Yamint, and then by 
Abu-Sa’id, son of ^aiyah, a native of Gardaiz in the Ghaznin territory [pro- 
bably an earlier writer even than Abu-l-Fa^bi-BaihaVb though not much], in 
his Zain-ul-Akhbar, who says that Mahmud, towards the end of 404 H., deter- 
mined to attack that fort, and that Naro Jai-pal, on becoming aware of it, 
placed a strong garrison therein and retired himself towards the valley of 
Kashmir. Mines were spmng, and the Turks kept up such a fire of arrows 
against those who showed themselves upon the walls that the place surrendered 
in 405 H. This very rare and important work I have commenced translating. 

The next mention of Nandanah occurs in Abu-l-Fa^l-i-Baihahi’s work, 
wherein it is said it was ** impos.sible to leave that §aghar-~y' — ^ narrow 
pass between hills bordering upon a hostile country — where was the fort of 
Nandanah, without being properly taken care of.” Our author also men- 
tions it in several places, and it is mentioned in some other works, including 
the TabaVat-i-Akbarf [It ap|)cars to have been copied from Zain-ul Akhl>ar], 
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During that contest Malik [Suljan] Na^ir-ud-Din, l^aba- 
jah, opened the door of his treasury, and conferred nume- 

SS^uUL^at-ut-TawSrtkll, and Firiahtah. both under Mat^mud*s reign, and in 
many other places, as well as by ’Abl^s, Sarwarnf, the Afghan historian, and 
other writers; yet, by some means or other, it has been turned into **‘NArdln 
by a few Muhammadan writers — or rather copyists— and by almost all Eu- 
ropean translators, after the same fashion as Tara’fii — the present Tala waft — 
has been turned into ^^AlArAln.'* No such places as **N 4 rdhi”,and ‘*Nardin’* 
ever existed. See also Elliot, India : vol. ii., pages 448 to 450. Firiahtah*s 
mode of spelling it is Nandunah, and, in this instance, Dow spells it tolerably 
correct, and is followed by Briggs. 

Although it is declared [Elliot, India: vol. ii. page 451] that **the name 
of Nmduna cannot be restored,” I shall make an effort to restore that of Nan- 
DANAH, and, I think, not unsuccessfully. 

Nan DAN AH, as late as the latter part of the last century at least, was the 
name of a district, and formerly of a considerable tract of country, and a 
fortress, in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of the Panjab — but the name, to judge 
from the Panjab Survey Maps, appears to have been dropped in recent times — 
lying on the west bank of the Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilam. It contained within it 
part of the hill country, including the iallah or hill of the Jogt, Bala-nath, a 
sacred place of the Hindus, which hill country was known to the Muhammadan 
writers as the Koh-i-Jud, Koh-i-Bala-nath, and to the people dwelling therein 
as the Makhtalah, Janjhui, or Jud ^fountains, which we style the Salt Range, 
from the number of mines of rock salt contained within them, and lay between 
Pin 4 ’i-Dadan Kha n [so called after a former Khokhar chief named Dadan 
Kha ni and Kh nsh.ab^ and composes part of the Shah- pur [Pur or Fur. i. c. 
Poms] District of the present Rawal Pin 4 t Division under the Pan jab Govern- 
ment. There was also another separate and smaller district named Nandan^ 
pur^ a little farther north, and there is a small river named Naudanah in the 
present district of Fat b-i Jang, in the Rawal Pindi District, also to the north. 
There is also, in this district, a Malik-pur, in ancient days, the residence of 
the provincial governors, which lies in the direct line of route from the Nan- 
DANAH district on the Jhilam to the locality in which Chingiz Kh&n had 
pitched his camp, previously alluded to. 

It is not impossible that the name of Nan dan ah was, previous to the reign 
of Akbar, applied to the eastern half of the hill tract between Khuah-M>, 
Rawal-Pindb and the Jhilam, including the northern part of the Chul-i-Jalalt 
— so called after Jalal-ud-Dtn — in the midst of the Sind-Sagar Do>abah, which 
formed, during the mle of the Ghtirfs and the Turkish Slave Kings of Dihlf, 
the north-western province of Hind and Sind. The authority of the last-named 
rulers docs not seem to have extended to the eastern bank of the Sind, except 
on the advance of an army to enforce it, nor northwards over the mountain 
tracts ; and the Khokhars, along with the Awan-kars, Kathars, Qhakars, and 
other less numerous tribes, and, like them, still inhabiting that strong country 
— the ancient GUndhSrah of the HindOs— were not reduced to the subjection .of 
the mlers of Hindustan till the time of Akbar. 

In the reign of Sultan Mu’izz ud-Dtn, Mubammad-i-Sam, his mle, which 
extended from Qliaznin to Lanor and Dihli, did not extend, save very nomi- 
nally, over this hilly country ; and it was because the Khokhars, and others, 
in alliance with them, closed the route between Qhaznfn and Labor, as referred 
to in note S page 481, that he had to march into this very frontier district of 
Nan DAN AH to coerce them. The fortress of that name seems to have been 

M m 
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rous benefits upon the people, and showed such proofs of 
boldness, ability, expertness, and course that the men- 

for the same object as that for which Slicr Afghan, founded the fort of 

Ruhtas in after years. Whether it was founded on the site of the fort of Nan- 
DANAH it is difficult to say, but is more than probable, for AbQ-l-Fafl does not 
mention it in the list of forts in that sarkar^ which may account for the name 
being less used in later times, but, at a place on the route between Rh usti-Sh 
and Makhac} on the Sind, named at present Pakka-kot, there are the remains 
of a very strong fortress of ancient times, which may be those of Nan DAN AH. 

In the tract south of the Makhfftlah Mountains or Koh-i-Jud, as far as 
the Sind, and to the north among the hills likewise, and beyond the Sind 
towards Kapnan and Qltaznfn, are the remains of several laige towns or cities, 
and substantial buildings, including the ruins of a considerable city, on the east 
side of the river, named Kahlur which were noticed in the latter pMurt 

of the last century, built in the strongest and most substantial manner, and 
still to be seen, and which would be delightfully interesting to explore. The 
country between the Jhilam and the Sind, in the direction 1 have been referring 
to, teems with ruins of this kind, and the remains of numerous great wells, 
with stone steps to descend into them, named ttfdn — the present termination of 
many village names — in the Panjabt dialect, ^ao/$ in Hindf, and sard-dhak in 
Persian. There are also the extensive ruins of the ancient city of Akarrah, and 
some others, in the Banu district, the whole of which give undoubted evidence 
of this tract south of the Makhialah or Jud Mountains having been the chief 
route between Hind and Qh azntn by Karmam and Gardais. The more 
northern route by Jhilam, Rawal Pin<Jt» A^ak, and PegJiawar was seldom, if 
ever used, for the Shaibar route was not under the control of the Dihlf kings, 
nor was it so good and practicable as the other. [1 notice that the periodical 
ravings about the only tivo rauies ’* from Afghanistan into India have not yet 
ceased.] This may be gathered from the account of Sul|Sn Na^ir-ud-Dtn, 
Mahmud’s reign farther on, where he marches his forces as far as the 
and then sends Ulugh Sh^n with his best troops to endeavour to expel the 
Miighals from this very tract, and also from the account of Ulu^ Shlin in the 
following Section. The country on the west of the Sind and on the Kabul 
river nearest to it, on the decline of the Khwarazmf, and Mughal 

powers, was occupied by confederacies of powerful tribes, among whom were 
Afghans, and on the east side, in the hills, by the tribes before alluded to, 
some of whom, the Awan-kars and a few others, also held lands on the west 
side near the river Sind, and some even farther west. 

It was from this frontier province of Nandakah that Sultan JaUll-ud-Dfn 
sent an envoy to I-yal-timigh— who was made away with by him — with whom 
Chingiz is said by our author to have been at the same time negotiating [!]. 
I-yal-timish -Had, at this time, ousted his rival l^aba-jah from this portion of 
the Labor territory, and had compelled him to content himself with Multan, 
fT fthfth fth- and Sind, although, from what subsequently occurred, the hold of 
either of the rivals upon the frontier district of Nandanah could not have 
been very firm or very secure. At page 293 , our author says, that I-yal- 
timia]|, on hearing of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn’s overthrow by the Mughals on the 
Sind and retreat towards the frontiers of the Dihlt kingdom, “ dtspaiched ^^ — 
in Ida account of I-yal-timigh farther on, he says he “ marched '*'* — “ the troops 
of Dihlt towards Labor [into the province of Labor ?] against the Sultan, who 
thereupon “turned aside, and proceeded towards Sind and StwastSn,” They 
were in great terror of the Ktywararmfs* at Dihlt ; but SultSn Jal5l-ud-Dtn, 
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tion thereof will endure upon the pages of time until the 
judgment day. 

This affair of the fortress [of Multan] happened in the 
year 621 H.; and, one year and a half subsequently, the 
Maliks of Ghur*, through the ravages of the Mughal 
infidels, joined Malik [Sultan] Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Kaba-jah ; 
and, in the latter part of the year 623 H., a body of [the 
tribe of] KJialj, a part* of the Khw arazmi forces, acquired 
supremacy over the district of Man^urah \ which is [one] 
of the cities of Siwastan, and their head was Malik Khan, 
the laalj *. 

who had no more than about 10,000 men with him, was unable to face the 
immense forces of the Dihlt kingdom, and therefore he contented himself, for 
the time, with the Sind-Slgar Do-abah and part of Sind. Had he appeared 
on the scene a few years earlier, before the Turk chiefs of the Mu*izsf and 
](jkUlbt dynasties had been overpowered and slaughtered by I-yabtimifiht he 
might easily have maintained a permanent footing in India. 

From the fact oCNandanah being contained in the List of I-yal-timi8h*s 
victories, although no mention even of such an expedition is given under his 
reign, he may have endeavoured to gain possession of it ; and he certainly was 
advancing towards that part when attacked by the illness which compelled him 
to return, and which shortly after caused his d^th. This frontier tract must 
have been held by the Mughals ai^er taking the fort of Nandanah, for the 
very first act of his son Na^fr-ud-Din, Mahmud, when he came to the throne, 
eleven years after, was to march into the Panj&b and despatch Ulugh ShSn 
from the banks of the Sucjl^^mh with his forces “ to ravage the Koh-i-Jud and 
the parts about Nandanah,” and to check the inroads of the Mughs^is, who, 
in the preceding reign of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, had taken Uhor and 
attacked C chch ah. 

• Who the ** Maliks” of Oh ur were at this period will be found in the 
account of the Mughal invasion in the last Section. The ravages of the 
Mughal here referred to have nothing whatever to do with “ this invasion ” or 
irruption of Turtf the Mughal. See Elliot, vol. ii. page 303. 

• Not even the printed text will admit of this sentence being rendered : “ The 
army of Khalj^ consisting of all the forces of KhwariMm^'* &c. Elliot, 
vol. ii. page 303. 

^ The word used is of Man§urah, and signifies literally depressed or 
low land ; also a portion of land, country, region, tract, &c. With Sfwastan 
the word is used, which is the plural of al? — a district, province, coimtry, 
as well as town, city, inhabited place. 

• It is possible that this may be our author’s version of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s 

operations against ]fpibS-jah ; but it is evident, from the fact that neither here 
nor in his account of Jalftl-ud-Dtn, Mang-bamt, docs our author, any more 
than Ni^^amf, the author of the Taj-ul-Ma’ft§ir, give a correct account 

of Sult&n Jalal-ud-Dtn’s subjugation of the Khokhars, and the defeat and 
reduction of ]y[aba-jah, and occupation of Siwastfin, that both writers studiously 
conceal as much as possible what must have been perfectly well known to both 
of them. Other Indian writers who came after them, probably considering 
that contemporary writers might be depended upon, have been led into the 

Mm2 
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Malik [Sultan] N^ir-ud-Dtn, l^aba-jah, moved on to 
repel them, and a battle took place between the two 

error of not mentioning those matters, if they were aware of them. The 
Kh warazmf Sultans were very obnoxious to the Qhurts and their parasites , 
and, as the Kh warazmf sovereigns were not on good terms with the Khallf^hs 
of that day, our author’s bigotry doubtless led him, as well as Hasan, Nisamt,* 
to conceal all that might tend to the honour and glory of those whom our 
author and his sect considered no l)etter than heretics, as well as to pander to 
the vanity of his patrons. See page 609. 

Eighteen months after the appearance of the Mitghals on the Sind or Indus, 
and the investment of Multan by Turti or Turtae some time in 623 H., a chief, 
named Malik Kh an by several writers, and styled “of Hirat,” with his followers 
and the Kh alj tribe, or rather the remnant of the Kh alj tribe [a portion of this 
great tribe was settled in Garmstr, and some held lands in ^Mangrahar, north of 
the Karman district, centuries before the Afghans came into it. It is included 
by some in Shanuzau or SanVuran^ or rather the latter is included in Nang- 
rahar], the remnant of the Kh warazmt forces in these parts, pressed by the 
Mughal invaders, arrived on the N.w. frontier of Sind. This person, however, 
cannot be the great chief referred to at pages 287, 409, 8cc. — nor does our 
author say he is, but styles him “the Kh alj but some other writers endeavour 
to make out that he is — for, according to Yafa-t, Jahan-Kugha, and other 
works, he was slain when endeavouring to reach Parshor or Barshawar, when 
the right wing of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn’s small force which he commanded was 
defeated on the banks of the Ii^us. He was the son of Jalal-ud-Din’s mater- 
nal uncle, and is styled by different names and titles in different histories. In 
Alfi he is called, Yamfn Malik, in Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh, Amfn Malik, and in 
Rau?at-u9-§afa, and Habib-us-Siyar, Yamfn-ul-Mulk. It is apparent, however, 
that his correct name and titles were Malik Shan, Yamtn-ul-Mulk. See page 
287. 

Abu-l-Gh^^f Bahadur Kha n, in his history styles the person last referred 
to Kha n Malik, Saif-ud-Din, Tghra]^, Malik of the hills of Karman — the 
SanVuran or Shanuzan hills. This however is not correct, for that chief, 
together with others, ’A^am Malik and Nuh, the Jan-dar, after their desertion 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, began to fall out and fight among themselves, so that 
within three months of their desertion all three were kill^, and their followers 
dispersed ; and, what with those killed by each other and those slain by Changiz 
Khan’s forces, after a short time no traces of them were left. 

A Malik Kh an commanded the left wing of Jalal-ud-Dtn’s force in the 
battle on the Indus, and his fate is not recorded. He probably is the person 
meant by our author, and the remains of the deserters from JalSl-ud-Dtn’s 
army after the victory at Barwan may have been his followers. 

Our author does not appear to have known much more about the situation of 
Man^urah and the district of which it was the chief place than Abu-l-Fa^l did. 
It was on the east side of the Indus, and nearly fifty miles from the present 
main stream, and was situated between forty-five and fifty miles N. K. of l^aidar- 
ftbald. The Khalj fugitives appeared on the N.W. frontier of Sind, of which 
Sfwast^ [which gave name to the province] or Sadus2n, the present Sihw&n, 
was the chief city, and included that district and what we at present call Upper 
Sind. Kaba-jah moved against them and defeated them, and Malik Kh^n is 
said to have been killed in the engagement. The remaining Khalj and others 
of his followers sought the protection of Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-tinuflh» 
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armies, and the Kha lj force was overthrown, and the Kh an 
[Chief] of the Kha lj was slain ; and Malik [Sulj^] Na^r 
ud-Dtn, j^aba-jah, returned again to P chcha h and Multan. 

In this same year likewise, the writer of this work, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, reached the city of O chch ah * from Khura- 
san by way of Gh aznin and Banian ^ by boat, on Tuesday, 
the 27th of the month Jamadt-ul-Awwal, in the year 624 H. 
In the month pf 2 i-Hijjah of the same year, the Flruzi 
Collie of O chch ah was committed to the charge of the 
author, together with the office of Ij^a^i of the forces * of 


jah’s rival and enemy, who took them under his protection, and subsequently 
inarched against J^ba-jah, supported by these fugitives. 

Firiahtah^ copying some other modern author, places this event in 615 H., 
but it is totally incorrect. He says they came from the outskirts of 
Gliasnln. The 'J'^baVat-i-Akbart copies from our author. 

• Cchchuh, also called tJdicllali-i'Jalall, the Europeanized Uch, Ooch, and 
Ouche, on the Ghara, consisted — I refer to it as it was a century ago — of seven 
villages of large size. That in which is the tomb of Sayyid Jamal, Bukhari, is 
called Ochchahd-Sharif. or the Holy ; and that in which another Muham- 
madan saint — Makhdum-i-Jahanan-i-Jahan — is buried is styled Ochchah -i- 
Makhdum. The part in which the Mughal governors used to dwell is named 
Ochchah-i-Mughal, and so on, all seven villages having separate names ; but 
they may be considered as portions, although somewhat apart from each other, 
of one large town. Six or seven kurok [each ktiroh 1000 paces] to the north- 
ward of O chch ah. the rivers Gliara, Ghinab, and their tributaries fall into the 


Sind, Ab-i-Sind, or Sind-Sagar. 

7 The Calcutta text has Mathan or Mithaii— here, but there is no 
such word in any copy of the text collated. The editor or editors, knowing 
probably that there was a place somewhere on the Indus called Mithan-kot 
not Mithan with long d — jumped at the conclusion that that must be the place 
referred to. The name contained in every copy of the text is written generally 
— Bantan, but occasionally — Baiiban. See note *, page 536, and 
note •, page 623. The same name occurs in the reign of I-yal-timigh, and 
in many other places ; and, in the printed text, the name is, generally, c^rectly 
written. In a note, however, it is turned into but in two of the most 

modem copies of the text it is turned into and respectively ! In 
Elliot’s India the printed text is implicitly followed. There is no what- 
ever that Multan is not meant, and that it refers to some place between f^aznln, 
KapnSm, and the tract north or west of the Salt Range, perhaps Banu or 
near it ; and further mention of it in the following pages of this woA 
confirm this supposition, but its precise position is difficult to fix. Mithan-kc^ 
is a long distance belorv Ochchah, and would have taken our author much 
out of his way in coming from Qhaznfn to that city. 

• Compare BUiot, India, vol. ii. page 304. where the?fa»t sl^, or office of 
¥af!, is turned into provocation^^ ! The passage is thus 
month of Zi -1 hijja of the same year the Flrozl coUege at 
to the care of the author. On tkt provocation of the 

Shiti. in the month of Rabl’u-l awwal, a.h. 624, Sult&n Said 

Shamstt^d din encamped in sight of Uch” ! 
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’AlS-ud-Dtn, Bahr&m Shah [the son of Sultan Na^r>ud- 
Dtn, ]^aba>jah] ; and, in the month of Rabt’-ul-Awwal of 
the same year *, 624 H., the august Sultan, g^ams-ud- 

* There are numerous discrepancies among authors with respect to these 
events ; and our author himself, who was present at Ofihfihah, makes a different 
statement here from that given by him under the reign of I-yal-timiihf page 
61 1 ; and there says these events happened in 625 H. 

The lUj-ul-Ma’asir, after stating that the fortress of ** O chch ah-i^Multan ** 
was ** taken/* — i. e. O chch ah a/" Multan, or belonging Mult&n, not ^'Och 
Multdn/* — and without mentioning that I-yal-timieh was at O chch ah in 
person, says that I-yal-timis 2 l« hearing of Ij^abil-jah’s pride and arrogance, and 
that he had strongly fortified himself within the fort of Bhakar, despatched 
his Waztr against him with a large army. Sec also Elliot, India, vol. U. 
page 242. 

Other writers again state that, on the flight of ]^abA*jah from Ofilxfihah, 
I-yal-timiah “left his Waztr to carry on the investment of O^chah, and 
returned himself to Dibit;** and that “the Waztr took that place alter two 
months, and then marched against Bhakar.** 

Another work has that ** I-yal-timish*s Waztr marched an army against 
] 3 [ab 3 .-jah, and invested him within the walls of Ochldiah in 624 H.** that “it 
was taken after two months, on the 22nd of Jamadi-ul-Akhir,** and that, 
** after it was taken^ ]JIab3L-jah got on board a, boat — not what we call boats in 
this country, but vessels of considerable size, with flat bottoms— in order to get 
to Bhakar, and was drowned.** 

The favourite author of Indian History writers [because translated probably], 
Firishtah [not his translators], places this event '^behveen 618 H. and 623 H. ;** 
but, as he gives no authority for so doing, and no dates between, there is no 
knowing what year he means. He places it before the expedition against 
Rantabhur, whereas it took place and in the lithographed text “revised** 

by Briggs, and also in the Calcutta text of our author, Bhakar is turned into 
Thanktr, which is Bhtanah. The Tabakat-i-Akbarf also places these events 
in 614 H. some ten years too soon : that was ^faba-jah*s first defeat by I-yal- 
timish* See page 294. 

The real events appear to be as follow. Soon after the and 

TCh witrazmf fugitives threw themselves on the protection of I-yal-timiall» he, 
jealous of the power of ^piba-jah, and his overthrow of that remnant of the 
TOiw aTMtnt forces, moved with an army from Dibit, by way of Tabarhindnh 
towards OchsliaH, whilst the governor of the Labor province, with another 
force, to create a diversion, marched against Multan. I-yal-tintiah reached 
D chch ah on the ist of Rabt*-ul-Awwal, 625 H. [February, 1227 A.D.], having 
•ent on the principal part of his army, under the Waztr, the Ni^am-Ol-Mulk, 
the Shwajah, Muhammad, son of Abu-Sa’td, Junaidt, a few days in advance. 
He, I-yal-timi&h, sat down before the place and invested it, and detached his 
Waztr, with a large force, against the fortress of Bhakar, whither ^abS-jah, 
on becoming aware of I-yal-timish's coming against him, had withdrawn with 
most of his forces and hu treasures. These events happened during the hot 
season of 625 h., and part of the Wazir’s force dropped down to Bhakar by 
water, and part went by land, and had to march through dense jangaL 

It is remarkable that neither Lhurt [now often pronounced Rohrt] nor 
Sakar are mentioned here where we might naturally have expected to have 
heard something about tjiem, especially of Luhrt, for on the plain immediately 
north of it the troops of I-yal-timi&h probably encamped. T say probably. 
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DunyS wa ud-Din [l-yal-timish") pitched his camp in sight 

because there can be no doubt but that the course of the Indus, at this part, 
has greatly altered during the lapse of upward of six centuries, and with 
respect to the fortress of Bhakar in piarticular, and its connexion With Sakar. 

To return to Ochdiah however : some say it held out vigorously for a 
period of two months and twenty days ; but, as it capitulated — some say it 
was taken— on Tuesday, the 29th— one author says the 22nd— of Jain2dt-ul- 
Ajdlir —this must be incorrect, as, between the two dates given for the arrival 
of I-yal-timioh and the fall of Ufihfiliali, is a period of exactly four months. 
Our author, although present, can scarcely be depended upon, for here he 
sa3rs It occurred in 624 H., and under l»yaUtimish*s reign says 625 H. 

The author of the Tirikh-i-Sind, Mfr Ma*fum, says that I-yal-timish 
marched an army against ^aba-jah in 624 H., but that the Waztr was left to 
carry out the investment, and l-)ral*timisll returned to Dibit ; and that the 
place capitulated 28th of Jamadf-ul-Awwal, 625 H. 

On becoming aware of the fall of Och^hah^ ]|jj[aba-jah despatched his son, 
’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Bahram Shah, to treat for an accommodation ) but, 
although he was received with all outward marks of kindness, and matters had 
been discussed, he was not permitted to depart. As the Wazir was dose at 
hand to invest Bhakar, ^faba-jah was alarmed ; and, with the fate of Taj -ud- 
Dtn, I-yal-duz, before his eyes, threw himself oh board a boat in order to 
escape, and was drowned by the sinking of the vessel on the 22nd of Jamadt- 
ul-Akhir, 625 H. 

According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, l^aba^jah, having been invested in Bhakar 
by the Wazir, and the place reduced to extremity, then despatched his son to 
I-yal-iimishf with an offering of 100 Inks of Dihli-wals [a coin so called], and 
1000 dresses of different kinds ; but, being alarmed at the detention of his 
son, shortly after, died of grief ! lie left treasures to the amount of 500 
of Dihli-wals, 1000 large river boats, jewels and valuable pearls, inlaid 
vessels of silver and gold, costly garments and other valuable property^ 
the whole of which was appropriated by I-yal-timiah« What became of 
Muhammad, Bahium Shah, ^^ba-jah’s son, is not known. 

The Jami’-ul-^Iikayat, a book of ancctlotcs, M ritten about this i>criod, and • 
dedicated to the\Vazir of I-yal-timish, slates —but the statements contained 
in such works must be received with due caution — that “ I-yal-timiah eetU an 
army to repress the encroachments of J^aba-jah,’* but does not mentioil 
expressly, and adds, that “he, being unable to cope with this 
army, sent his forces to Bhakar in boats. The troops of Dihlf reached 
Bhakar on the loth of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 n., and preparations for attack 
were made. It was, however, not made until hear seven weeks after, on ist 
of Jamadf-iil-Awwal ; but ^faba-jah, driven from the outer walls, lost the 
town and had to retire to the fort.” This description, however, is not appli- 
cable to the island of Bhakar in Us present extent, ^^bS,-jah is then said to 
have offered to capitulate, if he were allowed to send away his wns and his 
tmsure. This was refused; and he, placing no faith in his conqiysror 
Edvair], preferring death to surrender .and captivity, cast himself from the 
vHdli into the water, n c night of Thursday, the 19th of Jamadt-ul-AJdlir — 
one month and nineteen da3rs after the first investment of the place. 

As a specimen of the random manner in which history is often written. 
Budft’Qnt says that the Mughals invested Muliaii in 61 1 n_, and that, irt 
634 H.. l^aba-jah was made captive by SuUan Shams-ud-Din, “and took 
the road of the other world*” 
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of P chcha h. Malik [Sultan] N 3 ^r-ud>Dtn, ^ab 3 -jah, dis* 
comfited, embarked on boats [with his troops and fol- 
lowers ?] and retired towards Bhakar ; and [a b^y of ?] the 
Sultan’s forces, along with the Wazir of the State, the 
Ni^am-ul-Mulk, set out in pursuit of him, and invested him 
within the fortress of Bhakar 

Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timigh, remained encamped 
before the gate of the fortress of Oshch^h for a period of 
two months and twenty-seven days. On Saturday; the 
27th of the month, Jamadi ul-Awwal *, the citadel of Och- 
chah was given up. When the news of the capture of the 
place reached Malik [Sultan] Na^r-ud-Din, ^aba-jah, he 
sent his son, 'AlH-ud-Dln, Bahram Shah, to the presence of 
the Sultan. Subsequent to his reaching the camp of the 
Sultan, on the 22nd of the month, Tamadi-ul-Akhir. in- 
formation arrived of the taking of Bhakar ; and that Malik 
[Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Dln, ^aba-jah, had drowned himself in 
the river Sind, and the term of his existence was severed *. 

The period pf his rule in the land of Sind, and P chch ah. 
and Multan, was twenty-two years. 


IV. MALIK BAHA-UD-DIN, TUGHRIL*. UL-MU’IZZl-US- 

SULTAnI. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was a Malik of excellent 
disposition, scrupulously impartial, just, kind to the poor 
and strangers, and adorned with humility. He was one 
of the slaves of the early part of the reign of the Sultan-i- 
^^zi, Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Mubammad-i-Sam, and the latter 
had raised him likewise to a high degree of rank ; and, 

> The printed text [and Firiahtah in his work] turns this name into Thanktr, 
which is Bhtinah, although Bhakar is mentioned correctly immediately 
after! 

* Impossible, considering that is the last month of the year, and 

Rabt’-ul-Aw^'al the third. He must either mean that he reached C^ chcha h 
in 623 H., or that it was surrendered in 625 H. See page 296, where he con- 
tradicts both the date of his own arrival at Ochchah and also the year in which 
it was taken. 

* Compare Elliot here, vol. ii. page 304. 

4 'jfughrul, with short u before the final /, is the name of a bird ; but the 
name of this chief, like that of several of the Saljii]|[ rulers, is spelt 'Plgfhril. 
All writers agree that BahE-ud-Dfn, Tughril, was one of the greatest, most 
amiable, and most accomplished of Siil^n Mu’izs-ud-Dtn’s mamlhks. 
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when the fortress of Thangtr*, [or Thankir], which is [in ?] 
the territory of Bhtanah, with the Rae of which warfare 
was being carried on, was taken, it was made over to Baha- 
ud-Dln, Tughril’s charge, and that part became flourishing 
and prosperous through his means. From different parts 
of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of repute 
had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the 
habit of presenting houses and goods which used to become 
their property, so that, on this account, they would dwell 
near him. 

As the fortress of Thankir was not suitable as a place of 
residence for him and his following, Malik Baha-ud-D!n^ 
Tughril, founded, in the territory of Bhianah, the city of 
Sultan-kot, and therein took up his abode, and used con- 
tinually to despatch [bodies of] cavalry towards Gwaliyur. 
When thp Sultan-i-Ghazi [Mu*izz-ud-Din] retired from the 
foot [of the walls] of the fort of Gwaliyur, he said to Baha- 

• The discrepancies of authors with regard to the taking of this fortress, and 
the operations against Gwaliyur are great. 

Our author himself, under the reign of Sul|&n MuMzz-ud-Din, states that' 
](^u|b-ud-Dtn subdued Nahrwalah, Thangir, Gwaliyur, and Buda’un, and here 
contradicts himself. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir says Thangtr was taken in 592 H., and that ]^u|b-ud- 
Dfn, having joined the Sul J 5 n*s forces, the royal army moved against Gwaliyur, 
and invested it in that same year. Rae Solankh Pal sued for peace, became 
tributary, and was allowed to retain his possessions. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari says Sul|an Mu’izz-ud-Dfn made the expedition to 
IfPnnauj and Banaras in 589 H., and, leaving JjfuJb-ud-Dtn as his repre- 
sentative in Hind, returned to Qhaznfn. Immediately after, that work states, 
“ Eujtb-ud-Din subdued Thangfr, Gwaliyur, and Buda’un, and then invaded 
Nahrwalah,” but gives no dates ; and then adds, without mentioning any other 
event between, that, “ when between Tus and Sarakhs, Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Dfn 
heard of the death of his brother,” which happened in 599 u., according to our 
author. 

The Mir’at-i-Jah5n-Numa also says that Sultan Mn*izz-ud-Dfn, after the 
conquest of Einnauj and Banaras, left ^fuJb-ud-Din, as his deputy in India, 
and that the latter UoJk Gwaliyur, BudaTin, and other places, but Thangir is 
not mentioned, and, in this statement. Haft I^lfm and Buda’unf agree. 

Alft, which is the most correct apparently, has, “Sultan Mu izz-ud-Dfn, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, again entered Hind in 590 H., and took Thangfr [or 
Thankir], which was an exceedingly strong place, and then marched against 
Gwftliyflr,” about which more will be mentioned in the following note. 

It is amusing to compare Firifihtah here — the text I mean — his account of 
these events, first, under the reign of Sulfan Mu’izz-ud-pin, and, subsequently, 
in his account of l^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak,.and Bahi-ud-Dtn, They are 

related in three different ways, and neither in details nor in dates do they 

agree I 
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-ud-Din, T ughril : “ I must leave this stronghold to thee 
[to take].” In concurrence with this hint, Malik Baha>ud- 
Dtn, Tughril* stationed a body of forces from his own 
troops at the foot 'of the fort of Gwaliyur, and near by, at 
the distance of one league, he erected a fortification, in order 
that the Musalman horsemen might remain within il at 
night, and, when the day should break, push on to the 
foot of the fort* [walls]. 

They were occupied in this manner for the period of a 
year ; and, when the defenders of Gwaliyur became reduced 
to straits, they sent emissaries to the Sultan- [Malik at that 
period] i-Karim, ICu^b-ud-Din, I-bak, and gave up the fort 
to him'; and [consequently] between Malik Baha-ud-Dtn, 

• The more recent copies of the text differ somewhat from this ; but tlic 
oldest and best copies are as above. 

y Neither here, nor under the reign of Rul^an Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, does our 
author give us the details in consecutive order, his constant failing. The 
Sultan, having gained possession of Thangir, moved* against Gwaliyur. 
Arrived there, he found it would be impossible to take it by a coup de maitt^ 
and that the only ,way to reduce it would be by a regular investment, and 
reduction of the defenders to straits, which w'ould occupy a considerable time. 
The Rae of Gwaliyur, becoming aware of the Suljan’s deliberations on the 
matter, hastened to present himself before him, with rich presents and 
offerings, and conciliated him, and, for a time, he was enabled to preserve 
his territory. 

Elpu IN STONE, led away by the translations of Firightah — Briggs’s version 
of which he constantly quotes — and other histories probably, easily^ but 
incorrectly^ disposes of these affairs. He says, page 315, “next year, Shahib 
u din came back to India, took Biana, west of Agra, and laid siege [!] to the 
strong fort of Gwalior, in Bundclkand. It is probable [!] that he was recalled 
by some attack or alarm in KhordsAn, for he left the conduct of the siege of 
C^odlidr to his generals^ and returned, without having performed anything of 
consequence [!], to Ghazni.” 

At the time of withdrawing from before the fort, the Sul|an remarked to 
Tughril, that, if the fort should be taken [hereafter by his means], it should be 
made over to him. On this account, after the Sultan’s departure, Tughril 
founded the strong fortress of Suljan-kot in the Bhianah territory and there 
took up his residence, and from thence made constant raids into the Gwaliyur 
territory ; but, Ending this of no avail, he founded a strong fortlEcation within 
two leagues [some say much nearer] of it, and made it his headquarters, 
and virtually blockaded Gwaliyur. By making incessant raids upon the 
country roundi^ he sought to reduce the place to extremity. After about a 
year, the defenders, being reduced to great straits, sent agents, with presents 
and rarities, not to Tughril, but to his rival, Malik ]lfj[utb-ud-Dfn, I-bak, 
and delivered up the fortress of Gw'aliyur to him. ^utb-ud-Dtn’s having 
accepted this offer was the cause of enmity between the two Turk 
and,* had not Tughril been suddenly removed from the scene by the 
of death, hostilities would have arisen l^tween them. The Taxkimt-ul- 
Mulffk says Tughril died whilst the operations were being carried on. 
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Xughril, and [Malik] Kutb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, there used to 
exist a little of the leaven of vexation. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, TughriL was a man of exemplary 
faith, and, in the district of Bhianah, numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained ; and he died, and was received into 
the Almighty's mercy. 


After this, an account will likewise be given in this 
TaBAkAT of the Kh alj Maliks who were [among] those of 
the reign of the beneficent Sultan® Kutb-ud-Din, and 
accounted among the servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu'izz- 
ud-Din, Muliammad-i-Sam, in order that, when the readers 
[of this work] acquire knowledge respecting all the Maliks 
and Amirs of Hindustan, they may utter a benediction 
upon the author, and pray unto the Omnipotent for the 
eternal dominion and perpetual sovereignty of Sultan 
NAsir-ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i- 
MahmOd, the son of the Suljtan, the Kasim [co-sharer] of 
the Lord of the Faithful®: and may Almighty God per- 
petuate the dynasty, Amin I 

There is no date given of the surrender of Gwaliyur to IB^uSb-ud-Dln, but, 
from what our author states about the *• leaven of vexation” between 
]f^uj;b-ud-Dtn and Tughril. and what other writers say respecting Tughril’s 
determination of appealing to arms on account of ¥uJb-ud-Dtn’s interference 
with respect to this fortress, we may conclude that its surrender must have 
taken place just before or immediately after the death of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, who would probably, had he lived longer, have interfered in this 
matter out of his great regard for T^ghnl, his ancient slave. lg^u|b-ud- 
Din, after the Suljin’s death, would scarecly have kept himself entirely at 
L&hor out of fear of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, with another rival like Baha-ud- 
Din, yughrilf in his rear^ lest they might act in concert. 

Firishtah mentions these events in his account of fughril as though they 
had happened in 607 H, I See also note *, page 516. 

Gmliyur did not long remain in Musalman possession however, and it 
was recovered shortly after by the Hindus, during the confusion which 
arose on the death of ]g[u{b-ud-Din, !-bak, and the accession of his adopted 
son; and, it was. not until many years after — in 630 H.— that 1 -yal-timiali 
could gain possession of it. Sec under his reign farther on. 

• Not so : Malik ^^ulb-ud-Dtn was a slave at this time, and continued a 
slave till after Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn*s assassination ; and the lii^t of the 
IQialj rulers of Lakhanawatt died I^fore fCutb-ttd»Dln received his matiu* 
mission. 

• See note ^ pages 310, 315, and 388, and note On his later coins 
the title is Na?ir-i-Amtr-ul-Mumintn, and as our author himself slates in his 
account of NUf ir-ud-Dfn Mahmud’s reign farther on. 
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V. malik.ul-ghAz!. ikhtiyAr-ud-dIn, mu^jammad, son 

OF B AKH T.YAR*. iUlALjl. IN THE TERRITORY OF 
LAKH ANA W ATI*. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that this 
Muhammad, son of Bajcfat-yar, belonged to the Kh alj [tribe] 
of Ghur, and the territory of Garmstr* ; and that he was a 
man impetuous, enterprising, intrepid, bold, sagacious, and 
exp>ert. He came from his tribes to the court of Gh aznin. 
and [to] the Audience Hall of dominion of the Sul{an 
Mu*izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. In the Diwan-i-’Ari; 

* In the more recent copies of the text, the word — “son of” has been 
left out, but the i^^t — the kasrah or i, governing the genitive, even in them 
is understood, if not written ; and thus, with European and some local Indian 
Muhammadan writers, the father has had the credit for what the son per- 
formed. The same error, of omitting the kasrah or not understanding the 
grammatical structure, has caused the ancestor of the Qburian Sultans, 
Muhammad, son of Surt, noticed at page 320, to be made Muhammad 
Surf— person— instead of hvo. The father’s name it appears was Bakht* 
ySr [i. e. the Fortunate or Lucky], the son of Mahmud. 

At page 517, in every copy of the text, our author styles him ’Izz-ud-Din, 
instead of Ikhtiyar-ud-Dtn. 

* My oldest copy of the text gives the vowel points as above. There is no 
doubt but that the correct name is Lakhmana-waji, or Lakshmana-waji 
fh>m Lakhmana or Lakshmana, the son of Dasarata, and half-brother of 
R&m Cliandra, and watf, the contraction of watf —habitation, dwelling, 
home — the country of Lakhmana. 

* The most absurd statements have been made with respect to the people 
named Shaljt the plural of which, according to the ’Arab mode of writing, 
is Aldd^j- It is also written, but rarely, SJialaj ; but some few Muham- 
madan Indian authors write it Shiij and Khiljl* and most European writers 
have followed them [Dow, however, makes “ Chilligies ” of them, although 
Firishtah writes the word ^ like other Muhammadan authors] ; but, accord- 
ing to the fertile imaginaticms of Europeans, the Khalj — ^ — tribe and Qhalzt 
— — tribe are one people — in fact, some roundly asseH that the Khalj are 
one and the same race as the Afghlui tribe of Ghalzt, without there being 
a shadow of authority for such an assertion in any Muhammadan writer 
whatever. Because the Khalj happened, in the days of the Gh urtan Sultans 
[and long prior], to have been located in that part of KhuriSlsan now included 
in what in the present day is styled by the general name of Afgh^nist&n — a 
comparatively modem designation^— such writers, in their innocency, jumped at 
the conclusion that they were Afghans, and, more than that, that the Khalj 
and Ghalzf m$ist be one and the same people. 

The Khalj are a Turkish tribe, an accoimt of whom will be found in all 
the histories of that race — the Shajirah-ul-Atrak. Jimi’-ut-Tawarthh, Intro- 
duction to the Safar Namah, &c. ; and a portion of them had settled in Garmstr 
long prior to the period under discussion, from whence they came into HindOstin 
and entered the service of Sulj^ Mu’izz-ud*Dtn. See also note page 5501. 
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(department of the Muster-Master], because, in the sight 
of the head of that office, his outward appearance was 
humble and unprepossessing, but a small stipend was 
assigned him. This he rejected, and he left Gh aznfn and 
came into Hindustan. Arrived at the capital, Dihlt [there 
likewise], by reason of his humble condition, not finding 
favour in the sight of the [head of the] Muster-Master's 
department, he was also rejected. 

Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar then left Dihlt and proceeded 
to BudS'un, to the presence of the holder of that fief, the 
Sipah-Salar [Commander or Leader of troops], Hizabr-ud- 
Dtn, Hasan-i-Adtb, and he fixed a certain salary for him. 

The paternal uncle of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar — Muham- 
mad, son of Mahmud — ^was in \the army of\ Gh aznln \and 
his nephew joined hitn\ ; and, when the battle was fought at 
Tara’in in which the Golah [Rae Pithora] was defeated, 
'Alt, (styled] Nag-awrt, entertained Muhammad-i-Mahmud 
\the uncle'\ in his own service. When he [’Alt] became 
feudatory of Nag-awr, he stood up among his brethren [sic\, 
and conferred a kettle-drum and banner upon Muhammad- 
i-Mahmud, and made over to him the fief of Kashmandt 
[or Kashtmandi] ; and, after his [Muhammad-i-Mahmud’s] 
death, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar became feudatory in his 
place 

After some time he proceeded into Awadh to the pre- 
sence of Malik Husam-ud-Din, Aghul-Bak. As he had 
acquired a horse and efficient arms, and in- several places 
had shown activity and gallantry, Bhagwat or Bhugwat 

< This passage is defective more or less in every copy of the text collated, 
and most of them are— the most modem copies — ^hopelessly so. To make 
sense of it I have been obliged to add a few words, but they are those only 
which are in italics within brackets. The greater part of what is stated there, 
however, is corroborated by others ; and the only parts which are doubtful 
are those respecting the nephew joining the uncle, and 'Alt, Nig-awrt's 

standing up among his brethren.” The latter was probably a Shalj. 

The three chiefs here mentioned appear to have been quite independent, 
or very nearly so, of Malik l^uJb-ud-Dtn, X-bak's authority ^ and this, 
seemingly, was why Mubammad, son of Sa||Jlt«3f&r» entered their service. The 
very fact of these Kha lj rulers being put in the same Section ivith ^utb-ud- 
Dtn, I«bak, NS^ir-ud-DIn, |^aha>jah, and Bahft-ud-Dfn, Tu^i^l, and 
nombefed consecutively, shows that Mubammad, son of Bakht-yar, was not an 
officer of ^Putb-ud-Dtn, but only partially dependent on him as the Sultan’s 
representative at Dihli ; and, in the same manner, his successors were to all 
intents independent until the last was overcome by l-yal-timish. 
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and Bhlult or Bhtwalt [(^x4»*] were conferred 
upon him in fief ; and, being a man of valour and intre- 
pidity, he was in the habit of making incursions into the 
territory of Muner and Bihar*, and used to obtain booty 

» These names are thus written in the oldest copies and are confirmed by 
the best of the modem copies of the text, and, as they are important, I give 
the original Persian. These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and the 
Karmah-nasah, to the eastward of and adjoining Chiinar-garh, and two par ^ 
ganahs still bear the same names. The town of Bhiuli [anglicized Bhoelee\ is 
still the chief town of the latter, but there is a difficulty with respect to the 
name of the principal place of the Bhagwat or Bhugwat in those 
days, and -it is most probable that the hill and fortress of Chunar-garh \i-as 
included in it. See Indian Atlas, sheet 88. That the places mentioned in the 
text were in the part named is singularly corroborated by what others say 
were the names of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar’s fiefs, mentioned in the 
following note ; for the places referred to are evidently the modem anglicized 
Pateetah and Kuntil [Kuntilah ?], the former being only two miles north and 
nine west, and the latter one mile north ; and twenty-eight miles west of 
Bhuflf. All these three places moreover are immediately west of the Karmah- 
nasah, which river was the boundary of the Bihar territory. In the printed 
text these places are turned into Sahlat or Sahla^t and 

Sahilt or Sihwalt [ fact, anything but what is correct. Se^i 

Elliot : India, vol. ii., page 305. 

• There is considerable difference between our author and some other 
writers here, and also in other places ; and, as I proceed I will give a short 
abstract of what they say. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar— as I shall in future style 
him — that is son of Bakht-yar, the Ehalj, who was nn'fr a slave [the 

History of India” written for the Calcutta University notwithstanding], 
was one of the headmen of the Ehalj tribe dwelling in and on the 
south-west border of Ghur. He was endowed with great valour, wis- 
dom, and liberality, was of robust and powerful form, with immensely 
long arms — as described by our author. During the reign of Suljan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn he came to Ghazntn in search of service during those 
stirring times, and, subsequently, not obtaining employment such as he 
desired, he came into Hind, and proceeded to Labor. There he did not 
get on with ^uJb-ud-Dfn, it is said, so he proceeded farther eastward, and 
joined the Malik-ul-Mu’ajfjam [the great Malik], Qusam-ud-Dfn, Oghul- 
Bak [see note \ page 516, para, ii], who held in fief a considerable tract of 
country in the Do-ab, and on the east side of the river Gang, independent of 
^ZuJb-ud-Dtn’s authority. According to another author, Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din conferred on Ogjhul-Bak the fortress of Kol and its dependencies, which 
Is in the Do-ab. Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar was taken into that Malik’s service, 
and, soon after, was despatched with some forces into Awadh [Compare 
Thomas, “ PathXn Kings of DehU,” page no, who makes him Sipak- 
sdldr of Oude” and note 7 , page 558, farther on] ; and, on several occasions, 
he gave proofs of his valour and prowess against his Hindi! opponents. 

After this ^usam-ud-Dtn, Oghul-Bak, conferred upon him the fiefii of 
PatItah— [lAt. 25% Long. 82* 54'], and Kuntilah— .UJ' [Lat 25* 7', 
Long. 82^ 35l, the Kuntil of the Indian Atlas. 

[From a similarity in the names some comparatively modem Muhammadan 
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from it, until he acquired ample resources in the shape of 
horses, arms, and men ; and the fame of his alertness and 
bravery, and the booty [he had acquired], became noised 
abroad. Bodies of AJcfelaj^ from different parts of Hin- 
dustan, turned their faces towards him ; and his reputation 
reached Sultan [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, who despatched a 
robe of distinction to him, and showed him honour. Having 
been honoured with such notice and favour, he led a force 
towards Bihar, and ravaged that territory. 

He used to carry his depredations into those parts and 
that country until he organized an attack upon the fortified 
city of Bihar. Trustworthy persons have related on this 
wise, that he advanced to the gateway of the fortress of Bihar 


authors of Akbar’s time, and some European translators and writers, have been 
led to suppose that these places referred to Patidli — [Lat. 27*41', Long. 
79®*4<y], and KanpUah [a 1 ^, Lat. 27* 37', Long. 79- 21', lying on the 
southern bank of the Ganges a few miles N. N. W. of Buda'un, but no less 
than i}^ree de^ees wesf, and about the same distance norths of the places referred 
to by our author above ; whilst PatItah and Kuntilah are within a few 
miles ^ Bhugwat and BHiOLi, and situated in the same tract of country 
immediately west of the Karmah-nasah, They are equally convenient for 
Muner — a very old place at the confluence of the Soane [Son] with the Ganges, 
on the right bank of the former — and Bihar, as well as Awadh. The town of 
Patitah lies about five miles south of the fort of Chunar*garh, and had a lim- 
part and a fort when Chait Singh, the rebel Zamindar of Banaras, garrisoned 
it in 1781 ; but it is not entered in the Indian Atlas, and may have since gone 
to comparative decay. ] 

Multiammad-i'Baklit-yar now l>egan to carry his depredations into Bihar and 
Muner as well as into Awadh, on his own account^ and acquired great booty. 
Hearing of his valour and prowess, ^u$b-ud-Din, I-bak, sent him [from Labor 
according to Buda’unt] a dress of honour of great value, for, at this period, 
^usIm-ud-Dtn, OghuLBak, is no more mentioned. 

It will be seen from these statements, as well as from the statement of our 
author, that Mut^immad-i-Bakht-yar was never Sipah-Salar in Awadh. Tlie 
mistake appears to have arisen from his having entered the service of ^usam- 
ud-Dtn, Ogliul’Bak, who was a Sipah-Salar and held the fief of Awadh, or 
by confounding MuI^ammad-i-BaUit>^r’s name with that of the Sipah-SaliUr, 
Hizabar-ud-Dfn, mentioned above by our author. See Thomas : “ PathXn 
Kings of DehlI,” page 110. 

^ This favour, on the part of ]^u|b-ud-Dfn, as well as Mu]>ammad-i- 
Bak]|t-]rftr*s valour and generosity becoming noised abroad, bodies of Akhlaj 
from the Sultan’s forces in Hindustan from all parts began to flock around 
him, and he became very powerful. He subdued the tenitory of Bihar, after 
making great slaughter among the infidels of that part, and booty to a vast 
amount fell into his hands. After these successes he presented himself 
before Iglutb'Ud-Dtn, who had, at that time, taken up his residence at Dihlf, 
but he was not “ Sultan ” JgluJb-ud-Din, for his master was still alive and he 
himself was still a slave. 
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with two hundred horsemen in defensive armour, and sud- 
denly attacked the place. There were two brothers of 
Fargbanah, men of learning, one Ni^am-ud-Dtn, the other 
Sam$am-ud-Dfn [by name], in the service of Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-var : and the author of this book met with* Sam- 
$am-ud Dm at Lakhanawati in the year 641 H., and this 
account is -from him. These two wise brothers were soldiers* 
among that band of holy warriors when they reached the 
gateway of the fortress and began the attack, at which 
time Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. by the force of his intre- 
pidity, threw himself into the postern of the gateway of the 
place, and they captured the fortress, and acquired great 
booty. The greater number of the inhabitants of that place 
were Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had 
their heads shaven ; and they were all slain. There were 
a great number of books' there ; and, when all these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they sum- 
moned a number of Hindus that they might give them 
information respecting the import of those books ; but the 
whole of the Hindus had been killed*. On becoming ac- 
quainted [with the contents of those books], it was found 
that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in the Hindu! tongue, they call a college [a-^j^*] Bihar*. 

When that victory was effected, Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar returned with great booty, and came to the presence 
of the beneficent Suljan\ Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and re- 
ceived great honour and distinction. A party of Amirs at 
the capital [Dihli], through the noising abroad of Muham- 

® A few modern copies say, “he, ^am^am-ud-Dfn, discovered the 
author,” &c. 

• Jan-baz, which does not mean “/irAW.” 

1 Books on the religion of the Hindus. 

• The Zubdat-ut-TawartUi, which quotes our author verbatim on most 
occasions, says they sent for a number of Hindus, who made them acquainted 
with the contents of the books, and in tfum it was written that that fortress 
and city was called a college, but, correctly, a Budhist monastery. 

• In Persian words derived or borrowed from the Sanskrit the letter 6 is 
often substituted for Nagart — w — thus, Bihiur or Wihar, but there is no 
e in the word : hence Behdr is impossible. 

^ He was not then Sultan, and his master, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, was 
still alive, and was assassinated thirteen years afterwards^ and, some time even 
after that event, Malik ]gZutb-ud-Dfn received his manumission and the title 
of Sultan from the nephew of Mu'izz-ud-Dtn. Our author does not mean 
that IfuJb-ud-Dtn was Sult&n ^at that very time. He was not Sult&n, in fact, 
during the lifetime of Mutammod-i-Baklit-yar. 
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mad« i-Balcht-y S.r*s praises*, and, at beholding the honour 


* After having gained possession of BihSr, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, taking 
along with him valuable presents, part of the spoils, proceeded to wait upon 
M|ilik ]g[utb-ud-Din, at this time the representative of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn 
in Hindustan. By the generality of authors he is said, more probably, to 
have gone to Dihli for the purpose ; but, as previously stated in next to last 
para, of note*, page 516, it was whilst ^utb-ud>Din was at Mahobah, in the 
Kalbt territory, in 599 H. — ^which should be 589 H. — after taking KHlinjar* 
that Muhammad-i-Bakht-ySr presented himself, for it was in 589 H. that he 
moved from Bihar to invade Lakhanawatf. See note 7 , page 558. He was 
received with such distinction, and so many marks of favour were shown him, 
that the chiefs and ministers of ^u|b-ud-Dfn*s vice-regal court became filled 
with envy and hatred of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, and they began to calum- 
niate him to ^futb-ud-Din, and to report expressions of a scornful nature 
towards himself on the part of Muhammad>i-Bakht-yar which he had never 
used. It happened, upon the occasion of ^fuJb-ud-Din’s holding a public 
audience in the ^pi§r-i-Safed [White Castle], that a rampant elephant was 
brought forward for inspection, and these envious persons began saying, in a 
disdainful and contemptuous manner, that there was no one who would venture 
to stand before that elephant, the like of which was not to be found in Hind. 
¥!uib-ud-Din, in whose mind they had succeeded in creating an unfriendly 
feeling towards Muhammad -i-Bakht-yar, proposed to him an encounter with 
the elephant. He agreed at once, and, with the mace he held in his hand, 
dealt it one blow, but that blow was so effectual that the elephant made off. 

This anecdote is somewhat differently related by another writer, who says 
that these malignants stated to ^futb-ud-Din that Muhammad i-Bakht-yar was 
desirous of encountering an elephant, and that ^flutb-ud-Din had a white one, 
which was rampant, and so violent that the drivers were afraid of it, and whi^h 
he directed should be brought on the course for Muliammad-i-Bakht-yar to 
encounter. He approached it near enough to deal it such a blow on the trunk 
with his mace as at once put it to flight. 

After his performing this feat, ^CuJb-ud-Dfn distinguished him with still 
greater favour. He confen*ed upon him a 5p>ecial dress of honour of great value 
and a large sum of money ; and Mu^iammad-i-Bakllt-yar, having donned the 
robe, added money of his own to ^Cutb-ud-Din*s gift, and distributed the whole 
among those present, and left the assembly with increased renown and honour. 
yii|h-nd-r>tTi further distinguished him by giving him a standard and other 
insignia, and confirmed him, on the part of his master, the Sultan, in the govern- 
ment of the tracts he had subdued, and such further conquests as he might make 
in the Lakhapawatf territory ; and Mu^ammad-i-Bakbt-yar returned to Bihar. 

Here is a rich specimen of the history taught at present, at least, in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, as it is from the “History of India” by Mr. Marshman ; — 
**Kootub lost no time in despatching of his slaves^ Bukhtiyar Ohii jik, 
who had risen to command, by his native genius, to conquer Behar. The 
capital was sacked, and the country subdued, and the army returned within two 
years to Delhi, bending beneath the weight of plunder. An attempt was soon 
after made to supplant Bukhtiyar in his master's favour, but it was defeated by 
the prowess he exhibited in a sttij^e combat with a lion, which his enemies at 
court had forced on him. This event established him still more firmly in the 
confidence of Kootub, who sent him^ in 1203, to reduce Bengal.” 

Now, in the whole of this statement, there is not otie atom of truths and in no 
author, Muliuunmadan or Hindu, will a statement lx; found. 

N n 
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he received, and the gifts bestowed upon him by Sultan 
^utb-ud-Dln, became envious of Muhammad-i-Bakht-var. 
and, at a convivial banquet, they treated him in a reproach- 
ful and supercilious manner, and were deriding him and 
uttering inuendoes ; and matters reached such a pitch that 
he was directed to combat with an elephant at the Ka$r-i- 
Safed [White Castle]. With one blow, which he dealt the 
elephant on the trunk with his mace*, the elephant fled 
discomfited. 

When Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar gained that distinction, 
Sultan Kutb-ud-D!n ordered him a rich robe of honour 
from his own special wardrobe, and conferred considerable 
presents upon him. The Sultan [likewise] commanded the 
Amirs to make him presents, and he received such a 
number of gifts as could not be contained within the limits 
of writing. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moreover, in that 
same assembly, dispersed the whole of those presents and 
bestowed them upon the people ; and, with the special 
imperial ' honorary robe, he departed, and set out towards 
Bihar. 

Fear of him * operated exceedingly in the hearts of the 
unbelievers of the different parts of the territories of Lakh- 
anawati and Bihar, and the countries of Bang and Kam- 
rud. Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, 
that the fame of the intrepidity, gallantry, and victories of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-var had [also] reached Rae Lakhman- 
tah *, whose seat of government was the city of Nudiah, and 
who was a very great Rae, and had been on the throne for 
a period of eighty years. 

At this place, an Anecdote respecting the circum- 
stances of that Rae, which had been heard [by the writer], 
is here recorded ; and it is this, that, when his father was 

* See Elliot : Inhm, vol. ii. page 306. Gur% signifies a mace, not a “battle- 
axe.” In some modern copies of the text the words “fled discomfited” are 
left out, and we have instead Mutiammad-i>Ba]dit-ySr pursued the ele- 
phant :” no more. 

7 One of the robes probably which E^utb-ud-Dtn bad himMlf received from 
his master, hence it is called a “SulJSnt” robe. 

* His intrepidityand valour. 

* Another writer styles him R 2 e Lahhmfah intended, no doubt, 

for the Sanskrit son of lUie Lakhman See list of kings of 

Bangalah in Abd-l- Fatal’s A’tn-i-Akbarfy and Dr. Blochmann’s translation^ and 
note page 559. 
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removed from this world, Rae Lakhmaniah was in his 
mother's womb. The crown was placed on the belly of 
his mother, and all girded up their loins in her service. 
The Raes of Hind used to hold their family in great 
importance, and were wont to consider them in the position 
of Kha lifah * by descent. 

When the birth of Lakhmaniah drew near, and the signs 
of giving birth became manifest to his mother, she assem- 
bled the astrologers together*, and they made observation 
whether the horoscope was auspicious. With one accord 
they represented : “If this child should be born at this 
hour, it will be unfortunate exceedingly, and will never 
attain unto sovereignty ; but, if it should be born two hours 
subsequent to this time, it will reign for eighty years.*’ 
When his mother heard this conclusion from the astro- 
logers, she commanded that she should be suspended with 
her head downwards, with her two legs bound together ; 
and the astrologers were placed in order that they might 
continue to observe the horoscope. When the time came, 
they agreed that the [auspicious] hour of birth was now 
arrived. She directed that she should be taken down, and 
forthwith Lakhmaniah was born On reaching the ground, 
his mother, unable any longer to endure the agony of 
labour, died, and Lakhmaniah was placed upon the throne 

He reigned for a period of eighty years, and trustworthy 
persons have related to this effect, that, little or much, 
never did any tyranny proceed from his hand ; and whoso- 
ever preferred a request to him for anything, other than 
one lak [one hundred thousand] he did not bestow, after 
the manner of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, the 
Hatim of his time. It has been narrated on this wise, that, 

* The words ** Kha lifah by descent” here used by our 

author, and Peshwa. by others, plainly indicate that his family was looked 
upon in the light of heads or supreme leaders in spiritual^ not temporal matters, 
and Rae Lakhmaniah, not as a “powerful monarch” and "lord paramount,” 
for power of that kind he evidently did not possess. Compare Elliot : India, 
vol. ii. page 307. 

* There is not a word about BrShmans” in the best copies of the text. 

* Here is a specimen of the difference in idiom in the text, which 1 have 

before referred to. The oldest set of MSS. have and the more 

modem Juf 1, * , :^4; r .l 

< His* nobles, or rather the chief men of his kingdom — ^his late father’s 
ministers probably— carried on tbe government until such time as Rae Lakh- 
mantah wa& able to assume the direction of afhiirs. 

N n 2 
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as in that country, the kauri [shell] is current in place of 
silver *, the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of kauris. 
The Almighty mitigate his punishment [in hell] I 

I now return to the history of Muhammad-i-Ba^jt-ySr. 
When he returned from the presence of Sultan l^utb-ud- 
Din, and subdued Bih|lr*, his fame had reached the hearing 
of Rae Lakhmantah, and the different parts of his dominions 
likewise. A number of astrologers, wise men, and coun- 
sellors of his kingdom presented themselves before the Rae, 
and represented, saying : “ In our books of the ancient 
Brahmans they have foretold that this country will fall 
into the hands of the Turks and the time of its fulfilment 
has drawn near. The Turks have subjugated Bihar *, and 
next year they will surely come into this country. It is 
expedient for us that the Rae should consent * so that he, 
along with the whole people, should be removed from the 
country in order that we may be safe from the molestation 
of the Turks." 

The Rae replied, saying : “ Is there any token given in 
your books with respect to this man who is to subdue our 
country?" They replied : “The indication of him is this, 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down 
his two hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his 
knees in such wise that the fingers will touch the calves of 
his legs The Rae answered : “ It is advisable that 

* In every copy of the text collated, with the exception of /icv, which have 
>//«/, the word silver is used. In 184$ the nipt was equivalent to 6590 kaurts, 

and a would be equal to a fraction over fifteen inpts. In ancient times 
they may have been estimated at a higher rate, but a Ink of kaurts could not 
have been a very desirable present to obtain, or a very convenient one. See 
note *, page 583. 

• Our author must mean when Mu^^unmadd-Bakht-ySr returned from the 
presence of Malik ](jCutb-ud*Dtn, whither he had gone erfter he subdued Bihar, 
because he did not go to ]j$[utb-ud'Dfn before^ even by his own account. All 
the copies of the text, however, are as above. 

^ But their predictions did not go so far as to foretell that the Calcutta 
University “History of India” would turn the Turks into Qbakf Af^i^bis. 

• “Have this year subjugated Bihar, and next year will come into this 
country,” according to the Zubdat-ut-Tawartkh- 

» Compare Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 308, where this sentence is translated : 
••It was therefore advisable that the RA6 should make peaee wtth them** I 
docs not signify to make peace with the Turks, but to consent, 
approve, agr6e to, judge exj^ient, &c., their proposal. 

* Lit. ••legs,” i.e. the 1^ in its true sense, the part below the knee. In 

Elliot the \vords have been translated •‘/^////.” , 
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trustworthy persons should be despatched in order that 
they may, in a proper manner, investigate those peculiar 
characteristics.” In accordance with the Rae’s command, 
they sent trustworthy persons, and they made investigation 
respecting this matter, and, in the external form and 
figure of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yarp those characteristics they 
found. 

When they became assured of these peculiarities, most of 
the Brahmans and inhabitants* of that place left, and 
- retired into the province of Sankanat the cities and towns 
of Bang, and towards Kamrud ; but to begin to abandon 
his country was not agreeable to Rae Lakhmaniah. The 
following year after that, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar caused a 
force to be prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nudiah\ in such wise that no 
more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him. On reaching the gate 
of the city, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar did not molest any 
one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, in such 
manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap 
his party were merchants and had brought horses for sale *, 
and did not imagine that it was Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
until he reached the entrance to the palace of Rae Lakh- 
manfah, when he drew his sword, and commenced an on- 
slaught on the unbelievers. 

At this time Rae Lakhmaniah was seated at the head of 
his table *, and dishes of gold and silver, full of victuals, 
were placed according to his accustomed routine, when a 
cry arose from the gateway of the Rae's palace and the 
interior of the city. By the time he became certain what 


* All but the two oldest copies have Sahan [from which signifies 

merchants, shopkeepers, and the like — inoffensive people, not * ‘ chiefs. ” 

• In the best and oldest copies of the text, Sanknat — — is plainly 
written, with the exception of two, which have Saknat — cyLC. The Zubdat- 
ut-TawIiikh also has Saknlt; but other works, including the Taba^at-i- 
Akbart and the Ta^karat ul-Muluk, say Jagnath. The part meant by our 
author more probably refers to a province of eastern Bang. 

* The more modem copies of the text have — one even has^li^y — 

instead of and 

» The text varies in different copies here. It appears from the above remark, 
that traders were in the habit of bringing horses from Bihir into the Rae’s 
tenitory, and such is stated by some other more modem writers. 

• Not '‘at dinner” necessarily : it might have been the morning meal. 
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was the state of affairs, M uhammad- i-Bakht«yaf had 
dashed forwards through the gateway into the palace, and 
had put several persons to the sword. The Rae fled bare- 
footed by the back part of his palace ; and the whole of his 
treasures, his wives, and [other] females, his domestics and 
servants, his particular attendants, were taken, and the 
Musalmans captured a number of elephants, and such a 
vast amount of booty fell to their lot, as cannot be 
recorded When the whole of Muhammad-i-BaJcht-yar’s 
army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken 
possession of, he there took up his quarters ; and Rae 
Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanat • and Bang, and 
there the period of his reign ® shortly afterwards came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers 
in the country of Bang *. 

y The Rae, on hearing of the arrival of Muhammad-i-Bakht-y^r, was 
dumbfounded. He fled alone and unattended, and succeeded in reaching a 
boat, and escai>ed. His boundless treasures, the accumulations of eighty 
years, fell into the possession of the Musalmans ; and a large portion of them, 
the greatest rarities, were transmitted to Malik ]^u|b-ud-Din, for the Sul|an. 

According to Munahi Shiam Parshad. who wrote an account of Gaur 
[Gaudah — for Major William Franklin [In referring to this work I shall 
call it the Gaur MS.], Rae Lakhmaniah ruled from 510 to 590 H., which is 
correct. It was in the early part of the last-mentioned year that Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar took Nudfah. 

His rule extended over a period of twelve years, and he was assassinated in 
the middle of the year 602 u. 

Mr. Thomas, however, in his Path an Kings of DEHLr,” page 110, 
says Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, whom he erroneously makes ** Sipah sdldr^^ 
of Awadh, “in a.h. 599, pushed his forces southward, and expelled, with 
but little effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of Ntuideahy Here is an error of 
ten years : Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moved from Bihar in 589 H. , and in the 
following year look Nudtah by suri:)rise. Were 599 H. correct, his sway over 
Lakhanawali would have been less than three years, as he was assassinate 
about the middle of 602 H. See note *, page 516, para, next to last, and 
note •, page 572. 

* Here, as previously, some copies have Saknat, and the other authors, 
previously referred to, Jagnath and Kilmrud. 

• In some copies, the period of his &C. 

> The Rajah, it is said, escaped in a boat to Bikram-pur or Wikriim-pQr. 
Wc shall also And that SunlrgSnw, near BikriUn-pur, continued to be a place 
of refuge for those who were discontented at Gaur, and was not Anally 
rcducctl for a long time after the overthrow of RIe Leddunapfah, who Imd A 
son, Madhob Sen, who had a son, Su Sen, who by HindOs U considered the 
last ruler. Bikram-pur Ls about eight miles south-east, from Dh&kah, and is 
said to have been the principal residence of Bal&l Sen, the predecessor of 
Adisur, who precerled Lakhmnn Sen, the predecessor of our authoi^s 
LAkhmai>tah, but he sometimes resided at Gaur» which did not become the 
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After Muhammad-i-Bakht-var possessed himself of that 
territory [Rae Lakhmaoiah’s], he left the city of Nudtah in 
desolation, and the place which is [now] Lakhanawat! * he 
made the seat of government. He brought the different 
parts of that territory under his sway, and instituted 
therein, in every part, the reading of the Khutbah. and the 
coining of money *; and, through his praiseworthy endea- 

capital of Bang^ah until immediately before the Muhammadan conquest. 
Nudiah was called Nobo-dwtp. See Account of Zila JDinajpur/* Cal- 
cutta: 1832. 

Wilford says the conquest of Bengal took place in 1207 A.D., which is 
equivalent to 603-604 H., the latter year having commenced 27th July, 
1207 A.D.; and according to 'this theory Bengal was conquered a year or 
more after its conqueror’s death ! Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Diu was assassinated in 
Sha’ban 602 H. = March 1206 A.D., in which same year Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar died or was assassinated, and which, from 590 ii. = 1194 a.d,, is 
just twelve years. 

^ The name of Rae Lakhmanfah’s capital was spelt Nudiah until the time 
of Aurangzeb, when words ending in • — ha-i-mukhtart —were ordered to be 
written with \ — as Nudfa. 

Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar destroyed Nudiah, and, leaving it in desolation, 
passed onwards [Rau?at-u§-§afa says “he passed beyond the territory of the 
Rae”], and, in place of that founded another city\oT town] at the 

place, according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari, where Lakhanawatt has heen 
«J^i], and which, at this time [reign of Akbar], they call Gaup. The 
Gaur MS. says he made the mouza' [place, village, district] of Lakhairiawatf, 
his capital, now twelve miles from the Gang. The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa 
says “he founded a city as his capital in the territory of Lakhanawatt,” 
which signifies Gauf of Bangalah, “at the place where Lakhanawati was.” 
Buda’uni says Mu^ammad-i-Bakht-yar “destroyed the idol temples of the 
infidels and erected masjids-and other buildings, and built a capital in his 
(non name [!] which is now called Gaur.” Gauj- or Gau^ah was the name 
of a division of the present country or tract styled Bangalah as well as of its 
ancient capital, and its inhabitants were Gaufiya or Gaudhiya. According 
to Abu-l-Fa^l, the fort of Gaur was founded by Balal Sen, the second of 
the Sen dynasty, one of eight [in some copies, seven^ kings who reigned 106 
years, out of which Balal Sen reigned fifty years. According to the same 
author, the last of this dynasty was Rajah [or a?.^]. It would seem, 
from this, that the most ancient name of the city was Gaur, afterwards 
changed to Lakhanawati, and subsequently styled Gauj- again. The emperor 
Humayun named it Bakht-abad. Bangalah itself is sometimes styled Jannat- 
ul-Bilad. See note page 584, 

• There is not a word in the text about causing **his name to be read in the 
Khutbah and struck on the coins, See note », page 572. According to the 
Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh he established "the Khujbah and money of Islam,” and ^ 
its author copies our author almost verbatim. Other writers, on the contrary, ’ 
state that, having brought all the surrounding territory under his sway after 
the capture of Nudiah, he assumed a canopy of state, read the Shutbah for 
himself and issued coin in his own name^ which is not correct. He would 
naturally have issued coin in the name of the Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Din,. Mu^^un* 
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vours, and those of his Amtrs, ntasjids, colleges, and mo* 
nasteries [for Darweshes]. were founded in those parts. Of 
the booty and wealth [taken] he despatched a large por- 
tion to the presence of Sultan ]^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak. 

After some years had passed away and he had ascer- 
tained the state of the different mountain tracts of Turkis- 
tan and Tibbat to the eastward of Lakhanawati *, the 
ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and Tibbat 
began to torment his brain ; and he hac^ an army got ready, 
and about 10,000 horse were oiganized. In the different 
parts of those mountains which lie between Tibbat and the 
country of Lakhanawati are three races of people, one 
called the Kunch*, the second the Mej [Meg], and the third 
the Tiharu ; and all have Turk countenances. They have 
a different idiom too, between the language of Hind and 
Turk^ One of the chiefs of the tribes of Kunch and Mej, 
whom they were wont to call 'Alt, the Mej, fell into the 
hands of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. the Kha ly and, at his 
hand also, the former adopted the Muhammadan faith. 

mad-i-Sam, to whom he appears to have been most loyal [see page 571]. 
He had no occasion whatever to issue money in the name of Malik ](j^utb-tid- 
Dtn, who was still a slave ; and Mubammad-i-BakIit*yilr only died the same 
year in which Sul$iLn Mu’izz-ud«Dtn was himself assassinated. See Thomas : 
^‘PathXn Kings of Dehli,” page fio, and note \ and Elliot : India, voL 

^ This expedition must have been undertaken towards the dose of the 
year 601 H. After Mubammad*i-Bakht-y&r had acquired great power and 
grandeur, he turned his thoughts to the acquirement of further territory in 
Tibbat and Turkistan without probably being aware of the distance to be 
traversed, and the difficulties to be surmounted. He set out with a force of 
about 13,000 horse according to the generality of accounts, but the Rau^at-uf- 
$afa has 10,000 horse, and 30,000 foot 1’* which is certainly incorrect. 

Tibbat was a well-known name in our author's time even, and yet 
Hamilton in his ** Description of Hindostan," vol. ii. page 566, makes the 
rash statement that it does not appear that tl&e name is anywhere in 

general use to designate the province according to the European acc^tation 
of the word I This may be true as to for the country here referred to is 

written and called Tibbat. 

The **Tharoo” [TiharQ] caste .according to Buchanan, composes the 
greatest portion of the population that are clwellers in the plain of ^^Saptari,” 
in MakwBnpBr adjoining the Murang on the north-west ; and the inhabitants of 
the Mdrang to the east of Bijaipur [Wijay&pur] are chiefly Konfiht Bnd on the 
lower hills are many of the Megh, Mej, or Mech tribe. 

* Our author's ideas of east and west are rather obscure, as may be noticed 
at page 431. In this instance he means to the north and north-east. 

* In some copies the nasal n is left out — Kuch- 

f In some of the more modem copies of the text, ** Hind and Tibbat^'^ 
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He agreed to conduct Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar into those 
hills, and act as guide ; and he brought the latter to a place 
where there is a city, the name of which is Burdhan [kot]*. 
They relate, after this manner, that, in ancient times, 
§h^h Gu§ht^sib^ returned from the country of Ch ln^ and 
came towards Kamrud, and, by that route, got into Hin- 
dustan, and founded that city [Burdhan-kot]. A river 
flows in front of that place, of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Beg-mati * ; and, when it enters the country of 
Hindustan, they style it, in the Hindu! dialect, Samund * 
[ocean] ; and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three 
times more than the river Gang. 

To the banks of this river Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar came ; 
and *A1!, the Mej, joined the army of Islam ; and, for a 
period of ten days, he took the army up the river among 
the mountains, until he brought it to a place where, from 
remote times, they had built a bridge of hewn stone, and 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches*. After the army 

* The oldest and best copies generally have as above, but two add kob 
and one copy gives the vowel points. The Zubdat-ut-Taw&rfkll also has 
Burdhan twice. The other copies collated have Murdhan and Murdhan-kot, 
and the printed text, in a note, has Durdhan [Wurdhan ?] as well as Burdhan. 

* Some copies have Gushtasib and some Garsh^ib, and one has Gddarz. 
In the ImniSn records Garsh^ibf son of -Zau, is not mentioned as having 
had aught to do with Hind or Chin. The wars of Gushtasib with ArjSsib, 
son of AfrSsiylb^ King of Turan, are narrated, but there is no mention of 
Gushtasib’s going into Turan or Ckfn ; but his son, Isfandiy^, according to 
the tradition, reduced the sovereign of Hind to submission, and also invaded 
Chtn. In the account of the reign of Kai-Ehusrau, Gudarz, with Rustam 
and Gtw, invaded Turkistiln to revenge a previous defeat sustained from 
Afr^iyab who was aided on this occasion by the troops of SuVlab and Chin, 
and Shankal. sovereign of Hind, was slain by the hand of Rustam. Our 
author, in another place, states that Guahtasib, who had gone into Ch!n by 
that route, returned into Hind by way of the ci/jf of Kamrud, and that up to 
the period of the invasion of lOlmrud by Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril 
Shan, governor of Lakhanawat! — some years after Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar^s 
expedition — twelve hundr^ ** hoards” of treasure, all still sealed as when left 
there by GushtSsib. fell into the hands of the Musalm&ns ! 

* The name of this river in the best and oldest copies is as above, but some 
others, the next best copies, have Beg-hat!, Bak-mat!, or Bag-matf, and 
others have Bang-matt, Mag-madt, and Nang-matt, or Nag-matt. Bag-matt 
is not an uncommon name for a river, and is applied to more than one. The 
river of Nti^, which lower down is called the Grandhak, is called Bag-matt. 

* Samund or Samudr or Samudra, the ocean. One of the best copies of 
the text has when it enters the ocean or sea of Hindustan,” Ac. 

* The reader cannot fail to notice that considerable discrepancy exists here 
in our author’s statements respecting this river and bridge. From what he 
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of IslSm passed over that bridge, he [Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar] installed there, at the head of the bridge, two of his 

says about the size we are led to conclude that this river, Beg-matt or Bek- 
matt, must be the BrahmS-putr ; but whui pari of ii the question to be 
solv^. When he adds that it is more than three times broader and deeper 
than the Gang — and, of course, equally liable to inundation — the idea of its 
being spanned by a stone bridge of ateve twenty | 1 . e. between twenty and 
twenty-five] arches^ shows that the narrator, or his informant, must have 
grossly exaggerated. We may ‘suppose our author’s idea of the size of the 
Gang was derived from what he had seen of that river on his journey from 
Dihlt to Lakhanawa^f ; but, if we only take its average breadth at Ban&ras 
during the height of the hot season, viz. 1500 feet, our author’s river will be a 
mile or more in breadth ; and, if we believe that this bridge consisted of even 
twenty-five arches, each of them would be above seventy yards in the span. Is 
this at all probable ? 

At page 561, our author says ’Alt, the Mej, brought them to a place where 
stood the town of Burdhan or Aburdhan-kol, in front of which flows the 
mighty river Beg-matf, whichf oH entering Hindustan, they call the Samund, 
but the great bridge is not mentioned in connexion with it. He then says 
that ’Alt, the Mel, joined the Musalman forces on the banks of this river, and 
then conducted them the river for a period of ten days* journey” [some 
200 miles or more, even at the low compulation of twenty miles a day for 
cavalry without incumbrance, would have brought them near to the Sanpu or 
upper part of the Brahma-putr in Tibbat], and then, not before^ they reached 
this great bridge, but no river is mentioned. At page 565, it is said that after 
passing this great river the forces pushed on for a further period of fifteen days 
[200 or 250 miles, even allowing for the extra difficulty of the country] when 
th^ open country of Tibbat was reached. Here it would appear that 'Alt, the 
Mej, joined them, beyond the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, and the latter’s 
message to Mufjiammad, son of Baldlt-yar, confirms it ; but, farther on [page 
569], this great bridge is said to be in [but probably adjoining] the Kamrud 
territory, or words to that effect. 

The boundaries of Kamrud are very loosely described by Musalman authors, 
and they apply the name to all the country between the northern frontiers of 
Muhammadan Bangalah and the hills of Bhutan, its southern boundary being 
where the Lakhiyah river separates from the Brahma-putr. 

From the distinct mention of Tibbat and Turkistdn^ by others as well as 
by our author, together with other observations made by him, it is evident that 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar — and his forces — marched from Dfw-kol, or 
Dib-kot, in Dlnja-pur district, the most important post on the northern frontier 
of his territory, keeping the country of the Rajah of KSmrud on his right 
hand, and proceeding sdong the bank of the river I'fstah, through Sikhim, 
the tracts inhabited by the Kunfihf Mej, and Tiharu, to Burdhan-kot. They 
were not in the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, as his message shows ; yet, 
when the retreat is mentioned, the Musolmans were, invested in the idol- 
temple by his people, but no reference is made to this templets being near the 
bridge in the account of their advance. Pushing onwards from Burdhan-kot, 
which may have been situated on a river, on the tenth day the Musalm&ns 
reached the bank of the great river where was the bridge of stone of above 
twenty arches.” If the town of Burdhan or Aburdhan-kot was situated on the 
farther side of the great bridge, it is strange Muhammad, son of BaJUlt-yar, 
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own Amtrs, one a Turk slave, and the other a Sbnlj, with 
troops, in order to guard it until his return. Then Mukam- 

did not occupyit, when he left a detachment behind to guard the bridge, and 
still mpre strange that, when he, on his retreat, reached the bridge and found 
two arches broken, he did not occupy that town, and compel its inhabitants to 
repair it or furnish him with all he required, and the means of crossing. If its 
gates had been closed against him, we can easily imagine why he would have 
had to take shelter in the great idol-temple, or that even with the town open 
to him, why he would prefer a strong post such as this was ; but the town is 
f$€ver again meniioned by our author, although we mi^t suppose this the place 
for obtaining boats or wood and other materials for rafts, and people to construct 
them. If the distance between this river and Dtw-kot was only ten days’ 
journey, it was not impossible to have obtained aid from thence. All the 
Mul^ammadan histories with which I am acquainted state that the Musalmans 
entered Tibbat. In my humble opinion, therefore, this great river here 
referred to is no other than the Tfstah, which contains a vast body of water, 
and, in Sikhim, has a bed of some 800 yards in breadth, containing*, at all 
seasons, a good deal of water, with a swift stream broken by stones and rapids. 
The territory of the RSes of Kamrud, in ancient times, extended as far east as 
this; and the fact of the Rae of Kilmnid having promised Mubammad-i- 
BalAt-yar to precede the Musalmw forces the following year, shows that the 
country indicated was to the north. The route taken by the MusalmSns, there- 
fore, was, I am inclined to think, mudi the same as that followed by Turner and 
Pemberton for part the way, and that the Musalman army then turned more to 
the east, in the direction token by Pemberton, for it is plainly indicated by our 
author, at page 568, that the tract entered lay between Kamrud aAd TlrAui, 
The Sanpu, as the crow flics, is not more than 160 or 170 miles from Dlnja-pflr, 
and it may have been reached; but it is rather doubtful perhaps, whether 
cavalry could reach that river from the frontier of Bengal in ten days. 

In the Twentieth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Journal, page 291, is a 
drawing by Dalton of the bridge of SiL HXko, described by Hannay. It is 
situated,” he says ‘*on the high alley [one of Ghiya§-ud-Dm, ’Iw^’s cause- 
ways probably] which, no doubt, formed at one time the principal line of land 
<5bmmunication with ancient Gowah^tty (Pragjyotisha) in Western Kamrup 
[K&mrud].” He also considers that “it is not improbable that this is the 
stone bridge over which Bactydr Khilji [Mubammad, son of Bakbt-y^r] and 
his Tartar cavalry passed previous to entering /he ou/zoorhs of the ancient city 
of Gowahitty, the bridge being but a short distance from the line of hills 
bounding GowahAtty on the N.N.W. and W., on which are still visible its 
line of defences extending for many miles on each side from the N. W. gate of 
entrance or pass through the hills. The Mohammedan general is said to have 
been obliged to retreat from an advanced position (perhaps Chardodr), hear- 
ing [q that the Raja of Kamrup had dismantled the stone bridge In liis rear ; 
now it is quite evident from the marks on the stones of the platform, that they 
had been taken off and replaced somewhat irregularly.” 

The fact of the existence of this stone bridge is certainly curious,’ but I think 
it utterly impossible that it can be /he bridge our author refers to. In all pro- 
bability it is one of the bridges connecting “ /he high alley ” or causeway above 
referred to, and there must have been very many of a similar description at one 
time. It is but 140 fee/ long and 8 fed broad, and has no legular arches this 
last fact, however, is not material, as the partitions or divisions migh/ be so 
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mad-i-Baklit-vSr. with the whole of the rest of hb forces, 
passed over that bridge ; and, when the RAe of KAmrGd 
became aware of the passage [over the bridge] by the 
conquering troops, he despatched trustworthy persons [say- 
ing] : — " It is not proper, at this time, to march into the 
country of Tibbat, and it is necessary to return, and to 
make ample preparations, when, in the coming year, I, who 
am the Rae of KamrOd, agree that 1 will emb<^y my own 
forces, and will precede the Muhanimadan troops, and will 
cause that territory to be acquired.” Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar did not, in any way, accept this counsel, and he turned 
his face towards the mountains of Tibbat. 

described by a person who had never seen the bridge — and consists of slabs of 
stone only 6 feet 9 inches long, and buiit» not over a mighty river three times 
broader and deeper than the Ganges, but across ** what may Aatfe been a 
.former bed of the Bar Nadi, or at one particular season a branch of the 
Brahipaputra, now Indicating a well defined water-course through which, 
judging from the marks at the bridge, a considerable body of water must pass 
in the rains ^ and, at that season, from native accounts, the waters of the 
Brahmaputra still find access to it/* 

The chief reasons why the bridge of SiL HXko could not have been that 
over which Mu^mmad, son of Bakht-y&r, crossed with his army may be 
summed up as follow : — 

l\ Mubanimad-i-Bakht-ySr marched through the tract between Klmriid and 
Tirhut into Tibbat in a totally different direction to GowShatt, through defiles 
and passes over lofty mountains, while between Gau^y DtV-kotf and Gowfihatt 
not a single pass or hill of any consequence is to be founcL 

II. In no place is it stated in thi.s history, which is, I believe, the sole 
authority for the account of this expedition, that the Musalmans entered **the 
outworks ” of any city, much less those of Gowahatt. 

III. If the great river in question was the Brahml-putr, and the small 
branch of it which the Sil Hako bridge spanned were too deep to be crossed 
by the Musalman cavalry, how could they have crossed the mighty Brahm£- 
putr itself? They would not have been able to do so even had this bridge 
been intact. 

IV. Our author states, that, after passing the great river and bridge, they 
pushed on for fifteen days — some 200 or 300 miles at least — and that, from the 
farthest point they reached, the great city, garrisoned by Turks, was Jive leagues 
distant* This description will not suit the situation of Gowahatt, which is 
quite close to the Brahma-putr. 

V. The table-land of Tibbat is distinctly stated as the point reached, and it 
is subsequently mentioned that Changiz Shan wished to proceed from the 
vicinity of the Kabul river, through northern India, and get into China by the 
same route through Tibbat as Mul^unmad, son of Bakllt-yar, took, but Gowahatt 
would have led him much away from the part of China he wished to reach. 

VI. The disaster which befell the Musalm&ns was owing, not only to tivo arches 
of the great bridge being destroyed, but to some of the horsemen of the force 
riding into the river and succeeding in fording it for the distance of a bow-shot. 
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One night, in the year 642 the author was sojourning, 
as a guest, at the dwelling of the Mu’tamad-ud-Daulah, a 
trusted vassal of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, at a place, in the 
territory of Lakhanawatt, between Diw-kot and Bekanwah*, 
at which place his host was residing, and heard from him 
the whole of this account. He related on this wise, that, 
after passing that river, for a period of fifteen days, the 
troops wended their way, stages and journeys, through de- 
files and passes, ascending and descending among lofty 
mountains. On the sixteenth day the open country of 
Tibbat was reached. The whole of that tract was under 
cultivation, garnished with tribes of people and populous 
villages. They reached a place where there was a fort of 

whidi alone would be at least as mzny yards as the bridge is fest broad, and 
even then they had gone but a small part of the distance ; and rafts and floats 
were being constructed to enable the army to cross. 

VII. We are not told that this disaster took place in the rainy season, and 
few would attempt an expedition into Asham at that period of the year. At all 
other times the water-course in question would have been fordable to cavalry. 

VIII. And lastly, can any one imagine that two gaps of 6 feet 9 inches each- 
equal to 13 feet and 6 inches in all, would have deterred the Musalman cavalry 
from crossing ? The very bambus, or brushwood, g^wing near would have 
enabled them to have, at once, repair^ two such gaps, even if a tree or two 
could not have been found. A door from the idol temple would have been 
sufficient to have spanned the gap, of 13 feet 6 inches, or rather two gaps of 6 
feet 9 inches, even if the materials which they had obtained to make raffs and 
floats had not been available for that purpose. 

One reason why It might seem that GowUhatf is referred to is, the fact of 
there being a famous idol temple near it, or close to the Brahma -putr; but 
there is no mention whatever that such was the case with regard to the great 
idol temple near the bridge and scene of Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar’s disaster. 
Moreover, the city of Gowahatt is close by ^he river, while the Musalmaiis 
after reaching Burdhanpcot] marched upwards 10 days until the great bridge 
was reached, and their pushed on from this bridge for 1 5 days more before they 
reached the fort, which even theq was 5 leagues distant from the city of Kar- 
battan — the march from Burdhan[kot] to the fort 5 leagues from Kar-battan 
o^pying in all 26 days. Can any argument be more conclusive than this ? 

^ In a few copies 641 h. Mu’tamad-ud-|)aulah is but a title. In Elliot, 
mstead of our author, Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar, who had been dead forty ytYirs^ 
is made to halt at the place in question. 

• The oldest copies have Bekanwah or BegSnwah and one BekawSn or 
Beg&wan— as plainly written as it is possible to write, while two more modem 
eopies have Satgawn [Satgawp ?]. The remainder have BangSwn and Sagawn. 
See Blochmann’s “Contributions to the Geography and History of 
Bengal,*’ note t» to page 9. It is somewhat remarkable that IhU place also 
should be confounded with Satgawn ; but in the copies of the A’lN-i-AKBARt 
I have examined I find Baklanah—^>^— instead of Bakla— iUj'— but this can 
scarcely be the place referred to by our author. 
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*eat strength, and the Musalman army commenced plun- 
jring the country around*. The people of that fort and 
)wn and the parts adjacent advanced to repel the Muham- 
ladan army, and they came to a battle^. From day- 
reak to the time of evening prayer a fierce encounter was 
irried on, and a great number of the Musalman army were 
illed and wounded. The whole of the defensive arms of 
»at host were of pieces of the spear bambu*, namely, their 
lirasses and body armour, shields and helmets, which were 
il slips of it, crudely fastened and stitched, overlapping 
sach other] ; and all the people were Turks, archers, and 
‘urnished with] long bows*. 

When night came, and the Musalman force encamped, 
number [of the enemy], who had been made prisoners, 
^ere brought forward, and they [the Musalmans] made 
iquiry of them. They stated on this wise, that, five leaguc.s’ 
{stance from that place, there was a city which they called 

• The text varies considerably here. 

• Zubdat-nt-Tawarikh says the Musalmans began to attack the fort. 

• There is nothing here, even in the printed text, which is correct [with the 
xception of — 1. e. h — being altered to but not is which 
warrants the reading of this passage as in Elliot [India : vol. ii. page 311] — 
‘The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears^ and their armour, 
hields, and helmets, consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened and sewed 
ogcther/* A ‘ ‘ shield ’’ and ‘ * helmet” of raw silk would be curiosities certainly. 

The bambu referred to in the text is the male bambu — the young shoots, pro- 
>ably, used for spear shafts — for which the hollow bambu is not adapted. Had 
he spear bambu not been so plainly indicated in the text, we might suppose the 
irmour to have been something after the manner of that worn by the Dulllahs, 
ind to have been formed of sections of the holl<nv bambu laid overlapping each 
3ther as the rings of a coat of mail, but the male bambu could not be used in 
.his manner, and, therefore, their armour, shields, &c., must have been of 
pieces of the male bambu overlapping each other, as in the literal translation 
ibove. An officer with the Dufflah expedition, writing on December 8, 1874, 
says : “ Each man has over his forehead a top-knot of his own hair, and now and 
then a bit of bear’s fur in addition. Through this he runs a skewer of metal — 
silver if he can afford it — and by means of the top-knot and skewer he fastens 
on his cane^work helmet, a sort of close-fitting skull-cap worn on the back of 
the head. This helmet is usually ornamented with the upper portion of the 
hornbiirs beak to save the head from sword cuts. Round his loins over the 
hips he wears a number of thin bambil or cane rings, unattached to one 
another/* See also Dalton : Ethnology of Bengal, page 32. 

• Buda’uni says the people of this place were of the lineage [!] of GufihtSsib 
[Gurshasib ?], and that the fortress had been founded by him. That author do^s 
not give his authority for this statement. Our author says, at page 561, that 
Gu&htasib founded Burdhan[ko(]. The Khalj were a Turkish tribe certainly, • 
but they had emigrated from northern Turkistan ages before this pcrioil. 
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Kar-battan [or Kar-pattan *, or Karar-pattan], and [that] in 
that place would be about 50,000 valiant Turk horsemen, 
archers*; and that, immediately upon the arrival of the 
Musalman cavalry before the fort, messengers with a 
complaint had gone off to the city to give information, and 
that, at dawn next morning, those horsemen would arrive. 
The author, when he was in the territory of Lakh- 
a^awati, made inquiry respecting that [before] mentioned 
city. It is a city of great size, and the whole of its walls 
are of hewn stone, and [its inhabitants] are an assemblage 
of Brahmans and Nunis*, and that city is under the autho- 
rity of their Mihtar [chief or lord], and they hold the pagan 
faith'*; and every day, at daybreak, in the cattle-market* 
of that city, about one thousand five hundred horses are 
sold ; and all the iangahan^ horses which reach the Lakh- 

' The text varies considerably here, and great discrepancy exists with respect 
to the name of this important place. The oldest copy has — Kar-battan, 
possibly Kar-pattan, the next two oldest and best have jj/^Karar-battan 
or pattan, but what seems the second ^ in this word may be ^ — thus Karan- 
pattan. All the other copies have ^ — Karam-battan or Karam-pattan. 
Zubdat-ut-Tawartkh has which might be read Karshfn, or Karan-tan ; 
and some other histories have (•jl^Karam-sln. 

Bhatf-ghun, the Banaras of the Gurkah dominions, and once a large place, 
in Makwanpur, in which part the inhabitants are chiefly Tiharus, was anciently 
called ^ — Dharam- pattan, and another place, once the principal city in 
the Nipal valley, and, like the former, in ancient times, the seat of an 
independent ruler, is named Lalitah-pattan, and lies near the Bag-madi river ; 
but both these places are too far south and west for either to be the city here 
indicated, for Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, must have penetrated much farther 
to the north, as already noticed. 

• The best Paris copy — fondly imagined to be an atttograph of our author's, 
but containing as many errors as the most modern copies generally, has 350,000 ! 

® In the oldest copies Nunian, and in the more modern ones Tunian. 
One copy of the text however has * ‘ but-parastan ” idol-worshippers. 

^ The original is *Min-i-tarsa-f,” The word tarsa is very widely applied, 
to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or gabr, a pagan, an infidel, 
and an unbeliever, and not to “ any established religion” other than that of 
Isllm. Here our author, I think, refers to Christians — Manichccans— the 
whole of Tartary and other northern parts of Asia contained a vast number of 
Christians. See Travels of Father Ayril and others in Tartary, Christians 
are constantly referred to in the annals of the Mughals. 

• The word used is ** nakhkll^t” which signifies a seller of captives, cattle, 
or booty of any kind, and is used to signify a place where cattle and slaves are 
bought and sold. 

• The printed text, and that only, has — asp-i-tang bastah» Where 

the editor or editors got this from it would be difficult to conceive, but they 
could scarcely have intended to convey the meaning of horses brought down 
with saddies on their backs ready to Ik? mounted. The words in the copies of 
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anawati country they bring from that place. The route 
by which they come is the Mahamha-i [or Mahanmha-i] 
Darah^ [Pass], and this road in that country is well known; 
for example, from^the territory of Kamrud to that of Tir- 
hut are thirty-five mountain passes, by which they bring 
the tangahan horses into the territory of Lakhanawatt. 

In short, when M uham mad-i-Bakht -y ar found out the 
nature of that tract — the Musalman troops being fatigued 
and knocked up by the march, and a large number 
having been martyred and disabled on the first day — he 
held consultation with his Amirs. They came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to retreat, in order that, next 
year, after making ample arrangements, they might return 
again into that country®. When they retreated, through- 
out the whole route, not a blade of grass nor a stick of fire- 
wood remained, as they [the inhabitants] had set fire to 
the whole of it, and burnt it ; and all the inhabitants of 
those defiles and passes had moved off from the line of 
route. During these fifteen days® not a pound of food nor 
a blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain ‘ ; and all 

our author’s text are — aJGj — nsp-i tang^ttah — they are still well known. 

Stewart, who had no printed text to go by, read the name pretty correctly — 
“Tanghan.” Hamilton says these horses are called Tanyan or Tangun 

from 'Tangusthan the general appellation of that assemblage of mountains 
which constitutes the territory of Bootan,” &c. He must mean Tangist&n, the 
region oi tangs or defiles. Abu-l-Fa^l also mentions these horses in his A’In- 
i-AkbarI — “ In the lower parts [cjky of Bangalah near unto Kuj [Kufih]* a 
[species] of horse between the gut [gunth] and the Turk [breed] is produced, 
called Tangahan,” which is also written Tanganan, and gives the spelling of 
the word, but they are not bom ** ready saddled.” Compare Elliott : India, 
vol. ii. page 31 1, and note and see Dr. Blochmann's translation of the A’in. 

y Some copies— the more moderh — and the best Paris copy, leave out the 
name of this pass, and make — passes — of it ; and; while all the oldest copies 
[and Zubdat] have Tirhut, the more modem ones have Tibbat. 

• Although the Musalman troops were, at length, victorious, their victory 
cost them so many lives, and so many men were disabled, that, on hearing of 
a force of 50,000 valiant Turks being stationed so near at hand, Muhammad, 
son of BakhUyar, held counsel with his chiefs, and it was determined to retreat 
next day. Our author appears totally unable to tell the trath respecting a 
Musalman reverse, even though such reverse may be far from dishonour, and 
may have beefi susteined under great difficulties or through their being greatly 
outnumbered. 

• The fifteen days which the retreat occupied he seems to mean, as the 
same route in going took that number of days. Zubdat-ut-Taw 5 rikh says 
that the inhabitants also destroyed the roads — obstructed them, cut them up in 
some way. 

1 They must have brought some provisions and forage along with them, or 
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[the men] 'were killing their horses and eating them, until 
they issued from the mountains into the country of Kam- 
rQd, and reached the head of that bridge. They found two 
arches of the bridge destroyed ^ on this account, that 
enmity had arisen between both those Amtrs [left to g^ard 
it], and, in their discor^, they had neglected to secure the 
bridge and protect the road, and had gone oflf*, and the 
Hindus of the Kamrud country had come* and destroyed 
the bridge. 

On the arrival at that place of Muhammad-i-Bakht-var 
with his forces he found no way of crossing, and boats were 
not procurable. He was lost in surprise and bewilderment*. 
They agreed that it was necessary to halt in some place*, 
and contrive [about constructing] boats and floats, in order 
that they might be enabled to pass over the river. They 
pointed out an idol temple in the vicinity of that place 
[where they then were] of exceeding height, .strength, and 
sublimity, and very handsome, and in it numerous idols 
both of gold and silver were deposited, and one great idol 
so [large] that its weight was by conjecture upwards of two 
or three thousand ntatts^ of beaten gold. Mu^ammad-i- 
Bakht-var and the remainder of his followers sought shelter 
within that idol-temple*, and began to devise means for 

obtained sonte food, or must have eaten each other. P erhaps our author means 
that many perished for want of sufficient food. 

* Two arches of any possible span— but not over seventy yards— would not 
have been such a difficult matter to repair, so near primeval forests, and with 
a town or city, as previously stated, close to the bridge. The town, however, 
is not once mentioned on their return. 

* The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikt states that the two Amirs, to spite each other, 
abandoned guarding the bridge, and each went his own way. Buda'unt says 
they first fought, and afterwards abandoned the bridge. 

^ ThU remark, and what follows at page 571 again, tends to show that the 
bridge in question was beyond the Kamrud territory, although, a line or two 
l)cfore, it is stated that they came into Kamrud and reached the head of the 
bridge. See also page 561 and note*. . . j 

* Where was 'Alt, the Mej, all this time ? He is not again mentioned ; 
but his kinsmen are ; and the country people are not even referrecl to, although 

the Hindus of Kamrfid are, see page 571. 

® Zubdat-ut-Tawarfkh «iys “necessary to occupy some place ufttil boats 

and Boats could be constructed.” 

7 The more modem copies have misVals. 

** According to other authors, when the Musalmans reached the bridge, 
they were filled with amazement and honor at finding two of its arches 
broken. The two Amirs, who had l>ccu Icfi to guard it, had not been on 
good lerins for some lime prun to being italumetl there ; and, as soon as llieir 

GO 
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obtaining wood and rope for the construction of rafts and 
crossing the river, in such wise that the Rae of Kamrud 
became aware of the reverses and helplessness of the Musal- 
man army. He issued commands to the whole of the 
Hindus of the country, so that they came pouring in in 
crowds, and round about the idol-temple were planting 
spiked bambus in the ground, and were weaving them to- 
gether, so that it [their work] was appearing like unto walls*. 

When the Musalman troops beheld that state of affairs, 
they represented to Muhammad-i-Bakht-yarf [saying] : — 
“If we remain like this, we shall all have fallen into the 
trap of these infidels : it behoveth to adopt some means 

chief had left, their hostility broke out afresh, and such was their enmity that, 
rather than not prosecute their own designs against each other, they abandoned 
it. After they had departed, the Rile of Kamrud, on becoming aware of it, 
sent his men, and destroyed the two arches. It is strange the names of these 
two Amtrs are. not given by our author, as his informant, previously mentioned, 
must have known who they were. 

Finding the bridge thus impassable, MuJ^ammad-i-Bakht-yHr determined to 
occupy some strong place until such time as materials could be obtained to 
enable 4 hem to effect the passage of the river. Here also we might expect to 
hear something of the town and its people, but, as 1 have mentioned in 
note *, page 561, it is doubtful whether our author meant it to be under- 
stood that Burdhan-ko( was on the banks of the Bag-madt river, where this 
bridge was. 

Spies brought information that there was an immense and exceedingly 
strong idol-temple near by, and that was occupied by the MusalmEns accord- 
ingly. Another writer states that they were ignorant, when they advanced, 
of the existence of this temple. 

Buda’uni states that the MusalmSns only passed the night in the idol- 
temple, but this statement is absurd. Where were materials to be obtained 
from, during the night, to make rafts ? 

• Tishu Lambu or Digarchah, the seat of a Lama in Lat. 29® 7' N., Long. 
89® 2' E., a great monastery only 180 miles from Rang- pur of Bengal [said 
to have been founded by Muhammad, son of Bak 2 it-yar], answers nearly to the 
description of the idol-temple referred to, but it is on the southern not the 
northern bank of the Sanpu river, and a few miles distant, and our author 
says it was a Hindu temple. Perhaps, in his ideas, Hindus and Buddhists 
were much the same. From this point are roads leading into Bhutan and 
Bengal. 

As soon as the Rae of Kamrud became aware of the helpless state of 
the Musalmans, and that they had sought shelter in the great idol temple, 
he gave orders for his people to assemble. They came in hosts, and b^^an to 
form a stockade all round it, by planting, at a certain distance, not their 

bamboo spears” as in Elliot [IN’DIA, vol ii. page 317], but bUmbiis spiked 
at both ends [the mode of making stockades in that country], and afterwards 
woven strongly together, which forms a strong defence. Ralph Fitch says, 
respecting Kuch ‘'all the country is set with bamboos or canes made sharp at 
both ends and stuck into the earth,” &c. 
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whereby to effect extrication.” With one accord they 
made a rush, and all at once issued from the idol-temple, 
attacked one point [in the stockade], and made a way for 
themselves, and reached the open plain, and the Hindus 
after them *. When they reached the river bank the Musal- 
mans halted*, and each one, to the best of his ability, 
sought means of crossing over. Suddenly some few of the 
soldiers * urged their horses into the river, and, for the dis- 
tance of about an arrow flight, the water was fordjable. A 
cry arose in the force that they had found a ford, and the 
whole threw themselves into the water, and the Hindus 
following them occupied the river’s bank. When the Musal- 
mans reached mid-stream, [where] was deep water, they 
all perished, [with the exception of] Mubammad-i-BaJeht- 
yar, who, with a few horsemen, a hundred more or less, 
succeeded, by great artifice, in effecting the passage of 
the river ; and all the rest were drowned. 

After Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar emerged from the water, 
information reached a body of the Kunch and Mej. The 
guide, ’All, the Mej, had kinsmen at the passage, and they 

* Muliammad, son of Baklit-yar, seeing through the object of the Hindus, 
issued from the idol-temple at the head of his troops, and, with considerable 
difficulty, made a road for himself and followers. Having done this, he took 
up a position and halted on the bank of the river Bag-madi. Here he appears 
to have remained some days, while efforts were then made to construct rafts, 
the Hindus not venturing to attack them in the open, 

* This is related differently by others. The Musalmins were occupied in 
crossing, it is said, or, perhaps, more correctly, about to make the attempt 
with such means as they had procured, when a trooper [some say, a few 
troopfers] rode his horse into the river to try the depth probably, and he 
succeeded in fording it for the distance of a bow-shot. Seeing this, the troops 
imagined that the river, after all, was fordable, and, anxious to escape the 
privations they had endured, and the danger they were in, as with the means 
at hand great time would have been occupied in crossing, udthout more ado, 
rushed in ; but, as the greater part of the river was unfordable, they were 
carried out of their depth, and were drowned. 

After his troops had been overwhelmed in the Bag-madi or Bak-mati, 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, with the few followers remaining with him, 
by means of what they had prepared [a raft or two probably], succeeded, with 
considerable difficulty, in reaching the opposite bank in safety, and, ultimately 
reached Dtw-kot again. Apparently, this river was close to the Mej frontier. 

Buda’unt states that those who remained behind [on the river bank] fell 
martyrs to the infidels ; and, that of the whole of that army but 30^ o*" 4 ^ 
reached Dtw-kot. He does not give his authority however, and generally 
copies verbatim from the work of his patron — the TabaVat-i- Akbart — but such 
is not stated therein. 

• In some copies of the text, “one of the soldiers,** 

0 0 2 
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came forward to receive him [Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar], and 
rendered him great succour until he reached Diw*kot. 

Through excessive grief sickness now overcame him, and 
mostly out of shame at the women and children of those of 
the Hiialj who had perished ; and whenever he rode forth 
all the people, from the house-tops and the streets, [consist- 
ing] of women and children, would wail and utter impre- 
cations against him and revile him, so that from henceforth 
he did not ride forth again.*. During that adversity he 
would be constantly saying : “ Can any calamity have 
befallen the Sultan-i-Ghazi that my good fortune hath 
deserted me ‘ ! ” and such was the case, for at that time 
the Snltan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu^ammad-i-Sam, had 
attained martyrdom. In that state of anguish Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar became ill, and took to his bed, and died. 

Some have related that there was an Amir* of his, ’All 
i-Mardan, a Khalj of great intrepidity and temerity, to 
whose charge the fief of Naran-go-e [or Naran-ko-e ^ was 
made over. When he obtained information of this disas- 
ter he came to Diw-kot, and Muhammad-i-Bakht-ySr was 
confined to his bed through sickness, and three days had 
passed since any person was able to see him ". ’Ali-i- 
Mardan in some way went ’in unto him, drew the sheet 

* Zubdat-ut-Tawartkh says “ by the time he reached Dlw-koJ, through ex- 
ces.sive grief and vexation, illnes.s overcame him ; and, whenever he rode forth, 
the women of those Kh alj who had perished stood on the house-tops and 
reviled him as he passed. This dishonour and reproach added to his illness,” &c. 

Raufat-u9-$a(a says his mind gave way under his misfoitunes, and the 
sense of the disaster he had brought about resulted in hopeless melancholy. 

* This was certainly just about the time of that Sultan’s assassination. 

* Zubdat-ut«Tawartl^ has *‘one of the great Amtrs,” &c. The ifdfat^ in 
’Alf-i-Mardan, signifies 'Alt, son of Mardan. See page 576. 

y The name of this fief or district is mentioned twice or three times, and tl^e 
three oldest copies, and one of the best copies next in age, and the most perfect 
of all the MSS., have as above in all cases ; and one— the liest Peters- 

burg copy — has a jazni over the last letter in addition, but all four have the 
hamzak. The Zubdat-ut-Tawartkll also has — Naran-goe or N^ran- 

koc. The next best copies of the text liave — in which, in all pro- 

bability, the t has been mistaken for 7 The I. O. L. MS. 1952, the R. A. S. 
MS., and the printed text, have — whilst the best Paris copy has this 

latter word, in one place^ and ^ in other pkices ; and another copy has 
In Elliot, vol. ii. page 314, it is turned into “Kunf” in one place, 
and, sixteen lines under, into ** Narkotf.” 

* Zubdat-ut-Tawartkh says “no one used to go near him ” — the way of the 
world to desert one in misfortune. 
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from his face^ and with a dagger assassinated him. These 
events and calamities happened in the year 602 H.* 

VI. MALIK 'IZZ-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD. SON OF SHERAN K 
miALji, IN LAKHANAWATl. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, 
that Muhammad>i-Shcran and Ahmad-i~Sheran were two 
brothers, two among the Khalj Amirs in the service of 
Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar ; and, when the latter led his 
troops towards the mountains of KamrQd and Tibbat, he 
[Muhammad-i*Bakht-var] had despatched Mubammad-i- 
Sheran. and his brother, with a portion of his forces, towards 
Lakhan-or and Jaj-nagar When the news of these events 
[related above] reached Muhammad-i-Sheran, he came 

• This date shows that the territory of Lakhaijawatt was taken possession 
of in 590 H., the year in which Malik ]^utb-ud-Din, I^bak, took up his quarters 
at Dihlt. The conquest of Lakhanawatf ii^ accounted among the victories of 
Sull^ Mu’izz-ud-DIn, because it took place in his reign. ]|CuIb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
was at this time still a slave, and neither attained hi& manumission nor the title 
of Sul|an until s^me after the death of Mul^ammad, son of Baldtt-yar. 
See note page 558. 

Some authors consider him an independent sovereign, and say that he 
reigned’* for twelve years. He certainly in quasi independence for 

that period ; but, from the expressions made use of by him in his last sickness, 
he evidently was loyal to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, and he probably paid some 
nominal obedience to Malik ^fu|;b-ud-Din, I-bak, as the Suljan’s Deputy at 
Dihli. It is not to be wondered at that Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, neither 
issued coin in his own name, nor in the name of his sovereign’s slave : whilst 
that sovereign was alive — the latter would have been an impossible act. See 
Thomas, PathAn Kings, note *, page iii ; and note », page 559. 

• Also styled, by some other authors, Sher-wah. Sliei'-an, the plural of 
sher^ lion, tiger, like Mard-an, the plural of mard^ man, is intended to express 
the superlative degree. The i^afat here — Muhammad-i-Sh®*^*^ signifies son 
^J/Skeran, as proved beyond a doubt by what follows, as two brothers would 
not be so entitled. 

• Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 314* The Paris copy of the text, the 
I. O. L. MS., the R. A. S. MS., and the printed text, have “to Lakhanawatf 
and Jaj-nagar but the rest have Lakhan-or or Lakh-or, and Jaj-nagar. No 
doubt Lakhan-or is meant in the copies hrst mentioned, and probably ^ sub- 
stituted for^ by ignorant copyists. 

Some writers state that Mutiammad-i-Sheran was “^ 5 kim of Jaj-nagar” on 
the part of Muhammad -i-Bakht-yar, but such cannot be. J 5 j-nagar was an 
independent Hindu territory [see note \ page 587] ; but most authors agree 
with ours that Mu^y a mmadri- Sh eran was despatched against — or probably to 
hold in check— Jaj-nagar during Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar’s absence on the 
exi^edition into Tibbat ; and he was, doubtless, feudatory of Lakhan or [see 
note •, page 584], which lay in the direction of the Jaj-nagar territory. 
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back from that quarter, and returned again to Dtw-kot, 
performed the mourning ceremonies [for Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-var] . and from thence [Dtw-kot] proceeded towards 
Naran-go-e*, which was 'Alt-i-Mardan’s fief, seized ’Alt-i- 
Mardan, and, in retaliation for the act he had committed, 
imprisoned him, and made him over to the charge of the 
Kot-wal [Seneschal] of that place, whose name was Baba*, 
Kot-wal, the Safahant [Isfahan!]. He then returned to 
Diw-kot again, and assembled the Amtrs tc^ether. 

This Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of great intrepidity 
and energy, and of exemplary conduct and qualities* ; and, 
at the time when M uhammad-i-Bakht-var sacked the city 
of Nudiah, and Rae Lakhmaniah took to flight, and his 
followers, servants, and elephants became scattered, and 
the Musalman forces proceeded in pursuit of spoil, this 
Muhammad-i-Sheran. for the • space of three days, was 
absent from the army, so that all the Amirs became 
anxious on his account. After three days they brought 
information that M uhammad-i-Sheran had taken eighteen 
elephants along with their drivers in a certain jangal 
[forest], and was retaining them there, and that he was 
alone*. Horsemen were told off, and the whole of these 
elephants were brought before Muhammad-i-Bakht-var. 
In fact, Muhammad-i- Sh eran was a man of energy [com- 
bined] with sagacity^. 

■ Other writers state that Mubammad-i- Sheran, on hearing of the fate of 
their chief, Mub^mmad-i-Bakht-yar, returned at once from Jaj-nagar [from 
jaj-nagar towards Lakhan-or] with his force, proceeded to Diw-kot, and per- 
formed the funeral ceremonies % and then marched from Dtw-kot to Bar-sul — 
— and secured the assassin, ’Alt-i-Mardan, and threw him into prison. 
After performing this act, he returned to Dtw-kot again. See note% next 
page. In ELUor this is turned into “they returned from their stations, and 
came dutifully to Deokot f but as in the printed text, does not mean 

** dutifully f but “mourning ceremonies.” 

< Familiarly so styled perhaps. 

• The Jahan-Ara, which does not mention *Alt, son of Mardan, at all, calls 
Mubammad-i-Sliemn bloodthirsty, and greatly wanting in understanding, thus 
confounding him with *Ali-i -Mardan. 

^ He had managed to take these elephants and their drivers on the day of 
the surprise of Nudiah, but, being quite alone, he was unable to secure them, 
and had to remain to guard them until such time as aid should reach him. 
Information of his whereabouts having reached Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 
he sent out a detachment of horse to bring him in with his spoil. 

^ Muba>mmad, son of Shedin. was an intrepid, high-minded, and energetic 
man, and, being the chief of the Amirs, on their return to Diw-kot, the 
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When he imprisoned ’Alt-i-MardSn, and again departed 
[from DtW'kojt], being the head of the TCha lj Amtrs, they 
all paid him. homage*, and each Amtr continued in his own 
fief. ’Alt-i-Mardan, however, adopted some means and 
entered into a compact with the Kot-wal [before men- 
tioned], got out of prison, and went off to the Court of 
Dihlt*. He preferred a petition to Sultan ]^utb-ud-Dfn, I- 
bak, that ]^Sie-maz, the Rumf* [native of Rumtlia], should 
be commanded to proceed from Awadh towards the terri- 
tory -of Lakhanawatt, and, in conformity with that com- 
mand, [suitably] locate the Kh ali Amirs. 

Malik ^usam-ud-Din, ’Ivf&f, the KhAlj. at the hand of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-vSr. was the feudatory of Gangurl 
[or Kankuri ?] *, and he went forth to receive ]^ae-maz the 


principal Amfrs were assembled in council together, and they chose Mubam* 
mad-i-Sheran as their ruler and sovereign ; and they^ continued to pay homag^e 
to him. It seems strange that the city of Lakhanawatt is seldom mentioned, 
while Dtw-ko^ is constantly referred to by various authors ; and, from what 
our author hiinself says at page 578, it would appear to have been the capital 
at this period. 

• Some copies have **they all paid him homage,” &c., and, after the word 
fief, insert “untiL” 

• ’Ali*i-Mardan ihanaged to gain over the Ko^-wal, and was allowed to 
escape. He succeeded in reaching Dihlt, and presented himself before, [the 
then] Sultan ^fuSb-ud-Din, 1 -bak, who received the ingrate and assassin with 
favour* Both our author and other writers, in mentioning his escape in their 
account of Muhammad -i-Sheran*s reign, make it appear that *Alt, son of 
Mardan, at dnce succeeded in inciting ^JIuJb-ud-Dtn, Lbak, against Mu^am- 
mad-i-Shcran, and inducing him to despatch ^^e-maz to Lakhanawatt ; but 

is not correct. *Altp son of Mardan, accompanied ^fujb-ud-Dtn to 
Qhaznln [where he reigned — in riot— forty days], and was taken captive by the 
troops of I-yal-duz, and released or escaped again before these events happened, 
as will be mentioned farther on. 

‘ The text differs here. Some copies have : “So that Riimi, 

received offers, on which he proctecUd from Awadh to Lakhapawati ; but the 
majority are as above. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikhy however, dears the 
meaning 6f the last clause of the sentence “ That he, ^ae maz, should pro- 
ceed into LakhaQawa(i, in order that each of the Sbalj Amirs, who were in 
that part, might be located in a suitable place, and to make certain districts t^ir 
fiefs.” That work, however, immediately after, states that the ^alj Amirs, 
having diown hostility towards him []j^e*maz], opposed him in battle, and 
were drieated, and that, in that engagement, Muhammad, son of 


slain. Compare Elliot, too, here. 

* Of the four best and oldest copies of the text, two have GangGrI or Kan- 
kOrt— ub^^^^and two, Gasgurt or KaskWt— but diis latter apP|^ 
very doubtfuL Fiveothergood copies agree with the first two, but th^ ottora 
have respecUvely Some other works, 

the Tabahfit-i-Akbart, state that ^usfim-ud.Din, Iwa», was the feudatory 
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RQmt, and, along with him, proceeded to Dtw*kot ; and, . 
at the suggestion of l^ae-maz, the Rumt, he became the 
feoffee of Dtw-kot- ^ae-maz, the Rumi, set out on his 
return [into Awadh], and Muhainmad-i- SherSn. and other 
Kha lj Amtrs, assembled together, and determined upon 
niarching to Diw-kot*. IKae-maz, whilst on his way back 
[hearing of this], returned again, and an encounter took 
place between the Kha lj Amirs and him, and Mubammad- 
i-Sheran and the Kh alj Amtrs were defeated. Subse- 
quently, disagreement arose among themselves, in the 
direction of Maksadah and San^us^, and Muhammad-i- 
Sheran was slain* ; and there his tomb is. 


VII. MALIK >ALA-UD-DiN, ’ALI, SON OF MARDAN, KRALJI. 

'Alt-i-Mardan*, the Kha lj. was a man of vast energy, 
vehement, intrepid, and daring. Having obtained release 

of Kalwa-t or Galwa-t — — or Kalwa-tn or GalwS-tn — the « of the 
latter word is probably nasaL 

* No sooner had Igllae-itiaz turned his back upon the scene than Mu^^ammad, 
son of Sheran. and the rest of the £halj Amirs ^ determined to recoyer Dtw- 
ko^ out of the hands of ^usam-ud-Din, ’Iwa^. v' 

< These two names are most plainly and clearly writen in four of the best 
and oldest copies of the text, with a slight variation in one of Maksldah for 
Maksidah [the Maxadabad probably of the old maps and old travellers] — 
and f and for Of the remaining copies collated, one has 

gjTiftn I and two others and and the rest and 

The TabaVat-i-AkbarX has only. 

^ The Gaur MS. says he was killed in action after a reign of eight months, 
and, in this latter statement, the Zubdat-ut-Tawartkh and some other works 
agree ; but the period seems much too short from the assassination of Muham- 
mad, son of Bakht-yar, to his death for reasons mentioned in the following 
note, or the country must have remained some time without a ruler before 
’Ali-i-Mard^ succeeded. Kaufat-u^'^aiH makes a grand mistake here. It 
says that Mubammad-i-Sheran. after having ruled for a short period, became 
involved in hostilities with a Hindu ruler in that part, and was killed in pne of 
the conflicts which took place between them. 

« 'Alf-i-Mardan, that is to say, ’All,. sim of MardSLn, was energetic and 
impetuous ; but he was not endowed with sense or judgment, and was 
notorious for boldness and audacity, for self-importance, haughtiness, excessive 
vanity and gasconade, and was cruel and sanguinary. After he escaped from 
confinement for assassinating his benefactor, Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 
when lying helpless on his death-bed, he proceeded to Dihlf and presented 
himself before IgluIb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, who, at that time, bad acquired the 
sovereignty of Dihlf, and was well received. He accompanied Ijflutb ud-Dfn 
to Ql^nfn at the lime that he filled the throne of Qhoznfn, as our author 
ipySs ^^for a period of forty days,” In carousal and debauchery. There 'Al! 
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from imprisonment at 'Naran-go-e [or NUran-ko-e], he 
came to the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
accompanied him towards G|iaznin ; and he became a captive 
in the hands of the Turks of Gha znin. A chronicler has re- 
lated in this manner^ that one day, when he was out hunting 
along with Sultan Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, he began saying to 
one of the Khalj Amirs, whom they used to style Salar 
[a leader, chief] Zaffir® : “What sayest thou iO with one 
arrow, I should slay Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, within this 
^ikdr~gdh [chase] and make thee a sovereign?” The 
Salar, ^affir, the Kha li, was a very sagacious person, and 
he was shocked at this speech, and prohibited him from 

fell a captive into the hands of the Turks of Qh^ntny the partizans of Sul|an 
Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, at the time of ¥w|b-ud-Dtn*s precipitate retreat pro- 
bably. Some authors; however, state, and among them the authors of the 
Taba^at-i-Akbaid, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkli, that in one of the conflicts of 
that time he was taken prisoner by the Turks — TabaVat-i-Akbart says, the 
Turk-mans — and was carried off into KaahghsLr, where he remained some 
time, he, at length, managed to reach Hindustan again, and proceeded to 
Dihli, and presented himself at the Court of ^fuJb-ud-Din, who received him 
with great favour and distinction. The fact’ of his having been a captive in 
the hands of his rival’s — I-yal-duz’s — partizans was enough to insure him a 
favourable reception. ^fuJb-ud-Dtn conferred upon him the territory of 
Lakhanawatf in fief, and he proceeded thither and assumed the government. 
It must have been just prior to this, and not immediately after the escape of 
’Alt-i-Mardan, that ^fae-maz was sent from Awadh to Lakhanawatf, or, other- 
wise, between the defeat of Muhammad, son of gheran, by the latter, and 
Sheran’s death, and the nomination of ’Ali-i-Mardan by ^Cufl^-ud-Dtn, 
Lakhanawatf would have been without a ruler during the time that ?fujtb-ud- 
Dfn took to proceed from Dihlf to Ghaznfn, where he remained forty days, 
and back to Dihlf again, and eight months^ which is said to have been the 
extent of Mutammad-i-^eraii’s reign, seems much too short a space of time 
for this expedition, and ’Alt-i-Mardan’s captivity in Kashchar and his escape 
and return. The accounts of this period are not satisfactorily given in any 
work. [See page 526, and para, two of note ® for the year in which ^u^b-ud- 
Din had to make such a precipitous retreat from Qhaznfn] ; and, moreover, it 
appears that ]^utb-ud-Dfn did not return to Dihlf again, but continued at 
I^hor up to the time of his death. 

^ Here is another specimen of difference of idiom, though not so great as in 
some places, occurring in different copies of the text. This sentence Is thus 
expressed in one set of copies in another— 

—in another— and, in another .xil ^ 

» Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 315. If we are to translate the name 
of the Salar, Jfaffir [not Za/ar, which signifies victory}, why not trans- 
late the name of Husam-ud-Dfn, ’Iwa?, in fact, all the ’Arabic names in 
the book? It does not follow that this person was a victorious gAurrat,'* 
but he was a chief whose name was ^affir, signifying, in ’Arabic, overcoming 
all difficulties, successful, triumphant, victorious, &c. 
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[the committsi ofj euch a deed. When ’Alt-i-MardSn 
returned from thence, the SalSr, Zafftr, presented him with 
two horses and sent him away*. 

When 'Alt>i-Mardi.n came back -again into HindQstSn, he 
pnisented himself before Sult^ l^utlvud-Dtn, I-bak, and 
received an honorary robe, and was treated with great 
favour, and the territory of Lakhanawatt was assigned to 
him. Hd proceeded towards Lakhanawatt, and, when he 
passed the liver Kons*, J^uslun-ud-Din, ’Iwa;, the £balj> 
[feudatofy] of Dtw-kot, went forth to receive him, and 
*Ail-i~MardSn proceeded to Diw-kot* and assumed the 
government, and brought the whole of the country of 
Laldnatawatl under his sway. 

When Sultan ^u^b-ud-Dln, I-bak, p^sed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, 'Ali-i-Mardln assumed a canopy of state, 
and read the ^^l utbah in his own name* ; and they styled 
him by the title of Sultan Ala-ud-Din. He was a blood- 
thirsty and sanguinary man. He sent armies in different 
directions, and put the greater number of the Kha lj Amirs 
to death. The Raes of the adjacent parts became awed of 
him, and sent him wealth and tribute. He began granting 
investitures of different parts of the realm of Hindustan, 
and the [most] futile bombast began to escape his lips. 
Both in the assembly, and in the audience-hall, he would 
declaim about the country of Kh urasan, of 'Irak* of Gha z- 
n!n, and of ^^ur, and idle nonsense he began to give 
tongue to, to such degree, that they used [in jest] to solicit 
from him grants of investiture of ^^zntn and of Khurasan. 


* Another writer relates this somewhat differently. He says that 'Alt-i- 
Mardan, one day, accompanied the suite of Sultan, TSLj-ud*Dtn, I-yal-dOz, 
when he went to the chase — but this is scarcely compatible with his being a 
captive — on which occasion he said to the S&liLr J^affir ; ** What sayest thou to 
my fiiMftbing the career of the SulpUi with one thrust of a spear, and making 
thee a sovereign Zaffir, however, was a man of prudence and integrity, 
and had no ambition of gaining a throne by assassinating his benefactor. He 
therefore gave him a couple of horses and dismissed him, and he returned to 
Hindustftn. 

^ In some copies Ko^ as above, and in others Kos. without the riMaal n. 
Some ether writers call thia river the Koi)st.and Kost. 

e In smne eopies **from Dtw-koC’* ^us&m-ud-Dij^ ’Iwaf, app>eaim to 
have been a kind of Vicar of Bray, from what is stated previously, and here. 

^ He alao coined in hit own name, according to the ThbaVftt-i-Akbart and 
Badi^ 
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and he would isaae commands accordingly [as though th^ 
were his own]*. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated after this manner, 
that there was, in that territory [Lakhanawatl], a merchant 
who had become indigent, and his estate was dissipated. 
He solicited from ’Alt-i-Mardan some favour. ’Alll-i- 
Mardan inquired [from those around]: “From whence is 
that man?” They replied: “From i^afahSn [I^ahS.n].” 
He commanded, saying' “Write out the investiture* of 
Safahan as his fiefi” and no one could dare, on account 
of his great ferocity and unscrupulousness, to say : “ iSa- 
fahan is not in our possession.” Whatever investitures 
he conferred in this way, if they would represent : “ It 
is not under our control,” he would reply : “ I will reduce 
it.” 

So that investiture was ordered to be given to the 
merchant of Safahan — that indigent wretch, who lacked 
even a morsel and a garment of rags. The chief per> 
sonages and intelligent men, there present, in behalf of 
that destitute man, represented, saying: “The feudatory 
of Safahan is in want of resources for the expenses of the 
road, and for the preparation of equipage, to enable him to 
take possession of that city and territory ;” and he [’Ali-i- 
Mard4n] commanded a large sum of money to be given 
to that person for his necessary expenses*. The nature 
of 'Alt-i-Mardan’s presumption, cruelty, and hypocrisy 

• Our author’s mode of relation is not over plain. *' His vanity bom* 
bast/’ says another writer, ** was such that he fancied IriLn and Turftn belonged 
to him, and he b^an to assign their different kingdoms and provinces amongst 
his Amtrs.” The fact is that he was mad ; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that a subsequent Sul^in of Dibit, who was mad after the same fashion, 
should also have been of the Shalj tribe. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 316 . 
The author of the Gaut AfS. in his innocen<^. says that after his [^u|b-ud-Dfn, 
I'bak’s} death, for two years and some months, fAe sway of this same ’ Ala-ud- 
dtn Vfos acknawleged as far as £buriLs£n and lyfahftn, &c. t ! 1 Where 
Lakhanawatt ? where KhuiftsSn and I^fahSn ? 

• The word used in the text is mifftl [JXi] : such a term as jigir ” is not 
used once in the whole work, because it is a comparatively modem term. 

• Our author relates thlE anecdote differently from others. The destitute 
merchant, who wanted something that would furnish him with food and 
raiment, refused to accept the investiture of If fahln ; and the Waztrs, who out 
of terror of 'Alt were afraid to tell him so, represented that the ^ d kim of 
Iffahdn was in 'want of funds for the exposes of his journey thither, and to 
enable him* to assemble troops in order to secure possession of his fief. This 
had the desired effect. 
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amounted to this d^ree ; and, together with such conduct, 
he was [moreover] a tyrant and a homicide. The weak 
and indigent [people] and his own followers were reduced 
to a [perfect] state of misery through his oppression, 
tyranny, and bloodthirstiness ; and they found no other 
means of escape save in rising against him. A party of the 
Kha lj Amirs conspired together, and slew ’Ali-i-Mardan, 
and placed Malik Husam-ud-Din, Twaz, upon the throne. 

The reign of 'Ali-i-Mardan was two years, or more or 
less than that^ 


VIIL— MALIK [SULTAN] ^JLUSAM-UD-DIN, TWA?*, SON OF 
HUSAIN, KHALJi. 

Malik [Sultan] Husam-ud-Din, 'Iwaz, the lUialj, was a 
man of exemplary disposition, and came of the ]0|alj of 
Garmsir of Ghur. 

They have narrated on this wise, that, upon a certain 
occasion, he was conducting a laden ass towards the emi- 
nence which they call Pushtah Afroz* [the Burning Mound], 

^ Two years and some months was the extent of his reign, but most authors 
say two years. I do not know whether all the copies of Buda’unt’s work are 
alike, but in two copies now before me he says plainly, that 'Ali-i-MardSn 
reigned two and thirty years. Perhaps he meant two or three years, but it is 
not usual to write three before two in such cases. The Gau|' MS. states that 
he reigned from the beginning of the year 604 H. to 605 H., and yet says that 
](^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, died in his reign 1 

* Compare Thomas, ** PathXn Kings of Dehli,” pages 8 and 112, and 

Elliot, India, vol. ii., page 317. The Arabic word ’lwa« [u*y] has a 
meaning, but “ *Auz ” and ” none whatever. One or two other authors 

state that he was the son o/‘'lYra^ ; but this is doubtful : there is no doubt, 
however, of his father’s name l^ing ^usain. His correct title is Shljtan 
Ghi j^s-ud-Dtn. Malik ^usam-ud-Dfn was his name before he was raised to 
the sovereignty. 

* Two of the oldest copies of the text, and some of the more modem ones, 
are as above, and some other works confirm this reading ; but one of the 
oldest and best copies, and the Zubdat-ut-TawErtkb, have Pusht for Pushtah. 
Both words are much the same in signification, however, as explained in the 
text itself, namely, an ascent, a bluff, steep, eminence, hiU, hummock, 
mound,” &c. ; but Pashah [See Elliot: India, vol. ii. page 317] signifying 
aflea^ a gnat, &c., is impossible. Pusht is the name of a dependency of Bftd- 
ghais, and is very probably the tract here meant. Afroz is the active participle, 
used as an adjective, of ^ f \ to inflame, to set on fire, to bum, to light up, 
to enkindle, &c., the literal translation of which is* **the burning hill, or 
mound,” and may refer to a volcano even at that time extinguished. 
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to a place within the limits of Waliglitan on the borders of 
the mountain tracts of Gh ur. Two Darweshes *, clothed in 
n^ed cloaks, joined him ; and said to him : " Hast thou 
any victuals with thee?” ’Iwa?, the Khalj, replied: “I 
have.” He had, along with him on the ass, a few cakes of 
bread, with some [little] dainty*, by way of provision for 
the journey, after the manner of travellers. He removed 
the load frolSi the ass, spread his garments [on the ground], 
and set those provisions before the Darweshes. After 
they had eaten, he took water, which he had among -his 
haggage, in his hand, and stood up in attendance on them. 
After those Darweshes had made use of the victuals and 
the drink, thus hastily produced, they remarked to each 
other, saying : “ This excellent man has ministered unto us : 
it behoveth his act should not be thrown away.” They 
then turned their faces towards ’Iwa?, the Khalj, and said : 
*.* Husam-ud-Din ! go thou to Hindustan, for that place, 
which is the extreme [point] of Muhammadanism, we have 
given unto thee*.” In accord with the intimation of those 
two Darweshes. he returned again from that place [where 
he then was], and, placing his family* on the ass, came 
towards Hindustan. He joined Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
and his affairs reached such a point that the coin of the 
territory of Lakhanawati was stamped, and the j^u^bah 
thereof read, in his name, and they styled him by the title 
of Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din*. He made the city of Lakhana- 


Walishtan is evidently the same tract as is referred to at page 319, which 
see.. The oldest and best copies of the text, and some modem copies, are as 
above, but some of the- latter have ci^Jh and and three others, 

including the best Paris copy, have 

» They are thus styled in the original : there is not a word about fakirs 
io any copy of the text. 

* Meat, fish, vegetables, or the like, eaten with bread to give it a savour : 
in Elliot : India, vol. ii., page 3 i 7 t it is styled “ travellef^s bread;^ and the 

OSS is turned into a mule \ u a. 

» In some copies, and in some- other works, Khwajah, equivalent here to 
«Ma«ter,” in others. Salar— head-man, leader or chief. Another author says 
the Darweshes said ; “ Go thou, O Khwajah, into Hind, for they have 

assiened unto thee one of the kingdoms of the region of Hind.” 

<^Thc text varies a Tittle here. The oldest copy has “ his family as ateve, 
whilst, of the other copies, some have *‘his children,” some '"his wife, and 

some ** his wife and children.**' j- j *,i- 

» After the chief men had put the tyrant, *Ali, son of Mardan, to death, 
they, with one accord, set up Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwa?. son of 
ori^nally, was one of the petty chiefs of the Khalj country on the botdn«ol 
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wati the seat of government, and founded the fortress of 
Basan-kot, and people from all directions turned their faces 
towards him*. 

Gli flr. a man of virtuous mind and high principles^ and endowed with many 
excellent qualities both of mind and body. He is said, by several authors, to 
hare been very handsome, and they confirm all our Suthor says about him in 
this respect. 

* In Elliot, vol. ii. page 317, ** He made the city of Lakhnauti the seat 
of his government, and dut/f a fort for hii residence /” The printed text has 
isijC.f — fortress of Bas-iof. 

From our author’s remark here, it would appear as though Sul^ftn GJiiyfts- 
ud-Dtn, ’Iwaf, had been the first to make the city of Gauf or Lakhapawatt 
his capital. Akd&lah can scarcely have been built at this period or it would 
no doubt have been mentioned from its importance. 

Abii- 1 -Fafl states, in the A’in-i^Akbari, that Lakhanawatt, which some 
style Gaur, is named Jamiat-abad, but this is an error from what is stated below 
by others, and was the name applied to the SarkS.r or district^ not to the 
city. He continues : “ To the east of it is a great koi-ab [lake] in which is an 
island. To the north, at the distance of a kuroh^ is a building and a reservoir, 
the monument of ancient times, which is called Sarahae-mRri 
Criminals used to be confined in the building, and a good many died from the 
effects of the water which is very noxious/’ 

The Haft-I^ltm, says Gaur, in the olden time, was the capital of Ba n gS l a h , 
and that the fortre^s of Gaur was amongst the most reliable strongholds of 
Hindilstan. “The river Gang lies to the west of it; and, on the N.E. 
W. and S. sides, it has seven [sic in MS.] ditches, and a citadel on the side 
ol the Gang. The distance between [each] two ditches is half a kuroh^ each 
ditch being about three tan 9 .b [= 120 ga% or ells] broad, and so deep that an 
elephant would be unable to cross it. Jannat-AbAd is the name of the 
tuman [district] in which Gaur is situated.” ^ 

The ShalAfat-ut-TawArtkh states that Lakhanawat! or Gaur is a very 
ancient city and the first capital of the country. To the east of it is a kol-Sb 
[lake] of great size, and, should the dyke [confining it ?] burst, the city 
would be overwhelmed. The emperor Humlydn, when in that part, took a 
great liking to Lakhanawa(f, and gave it the name of Bakht«AbAd. 

Many fine buildings were erected in and around the city by SuljtAn FtrQt 
Sl^th-i-AbH-l-Muraffar, ShSh-i-Tahan. the ^^abasht [Abyssinian, yet he is 
included among the so-called “ Pathins ”], one of which was the CUnd 
gateway of the citadel near the palace, a hau% [reservoir], and the famous 
lot, or mandrah. MusalmAns do not erect “Jaya Sthambas.” The 
gateway was still standing some fifty years since, but hidden by the dense 
jangai^ and is probably standing stiU. There were several masjids^ one of 
which was founded by Sultan Yusuf Sl^h. 

According to the Portuguese writers who “aided Mohammed [Ma)4nud] 
against Sher Khan a Mogol general [!] then in rebellion,” .... the capital 
city Gouro extended three leagues in length along the Ganges and contained 
one million, two hundred thousand families [one million of people or two 
hundred thousand families, probably]. “ Voyages and Transactions op 
THE Portuguese : Castanneda^ de Barros^ de Faryia y Souaa^ Afiionh da 
Silva Meneses^ &c.” 

The TArtU-i-FtrOz* says “Lakhanawatt acquired the by-name of 
Bulgha^-pGr — place of great sedition — ^from j'a'* signifying much noise, tumult, 
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He was a man of pleasing mien, of exceeding handsome 
appearance, and both his exterior and interior were [adorned] 
by the perfection of mercy ; and he was magnanimous, 
just, and munificent. During his reign the troops and 
inhabitants of that country enjoyed comfort and tran- 
quillity; and, through his liberality and favour, all' ac- 
quired great benefits and reaped numerous blessings. In 
that country many marks of his goodness remained. He 
founded jdmt [general] and other masjids, and conferred 
salaries and stipends upon good men among theologians, 
the priesthood, and descendants of the Prophet ; and other 
people acquired, from his bounty and munificence, much 
riches. For example, there was an Imam-zadah® of 
the capital city, F!ruz-koh, whom they used to style 
Jalal-ud-Din, the son of Jamal-ud-Din, the Ghaznawl, 
who, to better his means *, left his native country and came 
into the territory of Hindustan in the year 608 H. After 
some years, he returned again to the capital city, Firuz-koh, 
and brought back with him abundant wealth and riches. 
Inquiry was made of him respecting the means of his 
acquisition of wealth. He related that, after he had come 
into Hindustan, and determined to proceed from Dihlt 
to Lakhanawatt, when he reached that capital. Almighty 
God predisposed things so that he [the Imam, and Imam’s 
son] was called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience- 
hall of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. *Iwa?, the Khalj\ That 

sedition, &c.— because, from ancient times, from the period that Sul|Sn 
Mu*izz ud-Din, Muiuimmad-i-Sam, of Dihli, conquered it [Ziya*ud-Dtn, 
Barant, is rather incorrect here however], almost every Waif to whom the 
sovereigpis of Hihlf gave the government of Lakhanawajt, because of its 
distance from Dihlf, its extent, and the number of passes intervening, if he 
had not ^rebelled himself, others have rebelled against him, and killed or 
dethroned him.” 

7 There is not a word about *‘his nobles,” 

* An not “ the^' Im5m-z5dah : there were scores of ImSm-zadahs probably 
at FfrOz-koh. ImSUn signifies a leader in religion, a prelate, a priest. 

* Some copies have collection, amount, &c., and the more modem 

copies and the printed^ text gy — signifying family, foUowers, dependent, 
&C., instead of seeking benefit, and the like. In Elliot, vol. iL 

page 318, it is rendered a body ofmen-^** He came with a body of men from 
his native country,” &c. ! ! He was merely a priest, and did not travel 
attended by ** a body of men.” 

* Compaie Elliot, vol. ii. page 318 ; where this passage is translated : 
‘•the Almighty so favoured him that his name was mentioned in the Court of 
Ghiy 4 su-d-d{n ” ! ! 
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sovereign, of benevolent disposition, brought forth from 
his treasury a laige chalice full of gold and silver tangahs, 
and bestowed upon him a present of about two thousand 
tangahs * ; and gave commands to his own Maliks and 
Amirs, Grandees and Ministers of State, so that each one 
presented, on his behalf, liberal presents. About three 
thousand gold and silver tangahs more were obtained. At 
the period of his return home [from Lakhanawatt} an 
additional five thousand tangahs were acquired in gifts, so 
that the sum of ten thousand tangahs was amassed by that 
Imam, and Imam’s son, through the exemplary piety of 
that renowned monarch of benevolent disposition. When 
the writer of these words, in the year 641 H.®, reached the 
territory of Lakhanawati, the good works of that sovereign, 
in different parts of that territory, w6re beheld [by him]. 

The territory of Lakhanawati* has two wings on either 

* The states that the money of Bangalah was confined to the 

jUal [always written with j — according to the following table : — 

4 yitals I Gamiahy 20 Ganduhs i Anak^ 16 Anahs 1 jRupt, 

** Whatever the rupi might be, whether 10 tangahs or 100 tangahs^ it was 
reckoned as 16 anahs ^ and there was no change whatever in the fital and the 
gandahJ^ From what our author has stated in several places in this work, 
however, it is evident that the Jital was current in the kingdom of Dihlt, and 
Muhammadan India, as weH as in Bangalah. See page 603. 

Firishtah [cop)dng the Tarith-i-Ftruz»Shahf] states with respect to the 
tangah that **it is the name given to a tolah of gold stamped^ and that a 
tangah of silver was 50 puls^ each pul [L e. a piece of anything orbicular] of 
copper [bronze ?] was called a jital, the weight of which is not known exactly, 
but 1 have heard that it was one tolah and three-quarters of copper [bronze ?]•*’ 
Another writer states that there were 25 jftals to i dam. 

The word tangah — with g not with k — signifies a thin plate, leaf, or slice 
Idijsl gold or silver, and appears to be an old Persian word. See Thomas : 
PathXn Kings of Dehli, pages 37, 49, 115, 219, and 230. 

According to some other writers, however, the following table is [also] 
used : — 

4 yitals 1 Gandahj 20 Gaftdah I Pan^ 16 Pan 1 Kahdwan^ 16 Kahaavan 
[some call 20 a Rtddha Kahdioaf%\ i Pupi. 

According to the same account, 20 kandts made jital. 

Price, in his Retrospect of Mahommedan History,” in reference to 
the revenue of Hindustan, says the **Tungah,” as far as he recollects, was 
considerably higher than the Daum,” and conceives it was the fifth of a 
rupee ” ! 

> Two copies have 644 H., which can scarcely be correct, and the renmn^i^ 
641 H. Farther on he says he was in that part in 642 H. Our author' 
api^cars to have set out from Dihl! for Lakhanawatt in 640 H., reached it in 
641 11., and returned to Dihlt again in the second month of 643 H. 

Of course Bang is not included, and our author mentions it separately. 
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side of the river Gang. The western side they call Ral 
[RSrli*]» and the city of Lakhan-or* lies on that side ; and 
the eastern side they call Barind' [Barindah], and the city 


• I easily fancy a foreigner writing Ral — J'j — or Rad — — from hear- 
ing a Hindd pronounce the Sanskrit XT^ — — Ra^h, containing, as it does, 
the letter which few but natives of the country can properly utter. 

* The printed text followed in Elliot has ‘*Lakhnauti,” but that is totally 
imposstble, since it lay azj/, not west of the Ganges ; its right pronunciation is, 
no doubt, ]>khap-or. 

Most of Uie best copies of the text have Lakhan-or, both here and in other 
places where the same town or city is referred- to ; but two of the oldest and 
hest copies have both Lakhai^-or and Lakh-or both here as well as elsewhere. It 
appears evident to me that the n in the first word is nasal, and that its deriva- 
tion is simflar to that of Lakhanawatf, from the name of Dasarata’s son, Lakh- 
mana, with the Hindi word — or, affixed, signifying limit, bomidary, side, 

&c. = Lakkmana's limit or frontier. In this case it is not surprising that some 
copyists left out the nasal n, and wrote Lakh-or, having probably the name read 
out to them. From the description of the dykes farther on in Section XXII., 
in the account of the different Maliks of the dynasty where the invasion of Jaj- 
nagar by the MusalrnSns is mentioned, and the invasion of the M\i5alman 
territory* by the Rae of Jaj-nagar, Lakhan-or lay in the direct route between 
Lakhanawati and Katasin, the nearest frontier town or post of the Jaj-n^r 
territory ; and therefore I think Stewart was tolerably correct in his supposition, 
that What he called and considered “ Nagor,” instead of Lakhan-or, was situated 
in, or forther south even than Btrbhum. It is by no means impossible that 
Dr. Blochmann^s supposition may be correct, that Lakarkundhah phe 
cooftda of Rennell] is the place in question. It is in the right direction, but 
seems not far enough south ; and, if any indication of the great dyke or cause- 
way can be traced in that direction, it will tend to clear up the point. Lakar- 
kilndhah lies about eighty-five miles as the crow flies from Gaur or Lakhana- 
watf, •* right ttufay from the river,^' but this Mr. Dowson, in Elliot, appears to 
think a proof its being the wrong way, and he probably fancies that it should 
follow the Ganges. “ Right away from the river,” too, in the opposite direc- 
tion, distant about eighty miles, lay Dfw-kot — Diw and Dtb are the same in 
Sanskrit and Hindu-t — ^the tot^ length from place to place, allowing for devia 
tions, being a very moderate “ten days’ journey.” There is no doubt what- 
ever as to the correct direction of jaj-nagar and its situation with regard to 
Lakhan-or and Lakhanawatf, as mentioned in note page 587. 

In some ' copies JBarhi^, but Barind or Barinda is correct. In one copy 
of the text the vowel points are given. I do not know the derivation of the 
Sanskrit word — TTBT Rayh, but Brind or Wrind, signifies a heap [high?], 

and it is possible that the former may signify /ow, depressed, being subject to 
inundation ; and Brinda [the Barinda and Barind of the MusalmSn writer], 
high, Hevaied, not l>eing subject to inundation. Hamilton says the part liable 
to inundation, is called Bang, and the other Barendra. See also the account of 
Tamur in Section XXII., where Lakhan-or is styled 


Tjikhanawati Lakhan-or. t 

Barl^ under the name of *^the BuHn,^^ is weU known to sportsme^ I am 
told, in the present day, who apply it to the hi^h tract of country N.W. of 

R&m-pOr, in the RSj-Sh<^ district. j 

Terry says, alluding to the “two wings,” Bengaia, a mo#t spacious and 
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of Dtw-kof is on that side. From Lakha^awa^ in the 
gate of the city of Lakha^-or, on the one sid^ a^, as fiur 
as Diw-kot, on the other side, he, Sultan (2iii3^S8-ud-Dtnf 
'Iwa?, [caused] an embankment [to be] constructed, ex- 
tending about ten days’ journey, for this reason, that, in 
the rainy season, the whole of that tract becomes inundated, 
and that route is filled with mud-swamps and morass*; and, 
if it were not for these dykes, it would be impossible [for 
people] to carry out their intentions, or reach various 
structures and inhabited places except by means of boats. 
From his time, through the construction of those embank- 
ments, the route was opened up to the people at large*. 

It was heard [by the author] on this wise, that, when the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timi sh] . after the 
decease of Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Sha h [his eldest 
son], came into the territory of Lakhanawati to suppress 
the sedition of Malik IkhtiySr-ud-Din-i -Balka. the ]^ialj*, 
and beheld the good works of Qhiyas-ud-Din, ’’Iwa;, the 

fruitful Province, but more properly to be called a Kii^om, which hath two 
very large Provinces within it, Purb [Purab] and Patan [Padtifibam] ; the one 
lying on the East, the other on the West side of the River Gangies. ♦ ♦ The 

chief Cities are RanganuihcU and DekakaP 

• Compare Elliot, vol. iL page 319. 

* These embankments, aoc9rding to other writers likewise, were constructed 
through the perseverance and forethought of Sul$2n {xl|iyft||-ud-Dtn, ’Iwaf. 
Another author states that the “former ancient rulers of Bang, the present 
capital of which is Dhakah, on account of the vast quantity of water whidi 
accumulates throughout the province in the rainy season, caused causewajfs to 
be constructed twenty cubits wide and ten high, termed dl [J], and, from the 
proximity of these d/j, the people styled the province Bang-Al. Rain falls 
without ceasing during one-half of the year in v^e rainy season, and, at this 
period, these, d/j appear above the flooded country.” 

A European writer, writing on the province “as at present constituted,” says: 
^ There are several remarkable military causeways which intersect the whole 
country, and must have been constructed with great labour ; but it is not known 
at what period. One of these extends from Cooch Bahar [Kufill BihSr] through 
Rangamatty [Rangamatt] to the extreme limits of Assam [AfihAm], and was 
found when the Mahommedans first penetrated into that remote quarter.” He^ 
of course, must mean the Muhammadans of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

Hamilton states that one of these causeways extended from the Dtwah to the 
BrahmA-putr. 

1 In the list of Maliks at the end of ghams-ud-Din, 1-yal-timiflli’s reign, 
farther on, he is styled Malik IkhtiySr-ud-Din, Daulat ShAh.i.BalkA. and, by 
some, is said to be the son of SulJ^n Qhiy&a-ud-Dfn, ’Iwaf , and, by others, a 
kinsman. Another author distinctly states that the son of Sul|&n GhiyAf-ud- 
Dtn, Twa?, was named Na^ir-ud-Dln-i-’Iwa^, and that he reigned for a short 
time. See also page 617. 
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JSSifili, whenever mention of G^yae-ud-Dtn, •Iwa^'s name 
chanced to arise, he would style him by the title of Sul^n 
QjlxiySi%-ud-Din, ShaljV’ and from his sacred lips he would 
pronounce that there could be no reluctance in styling 
a man SultSLn who had done so much good*. The Al- 
might3r’s mercy be upon them I In short, Ghivas-ud-Dln, 
Twa^, the mialj» was a monarch worthy, just, and bene- 
volent. The parts around about the state of Lakhanawatl*, 
suc:h as J§j-nagar^ the countries of Bang, Kamrud, and 

* What extreme m ag n a ni mity 1 Reluctance or not, Sultiui QhiySff-ud-Dfn, 

had af good a title to be called SultiUi as Sttams-ud-Dfn, I-yal-timishf 
or any other who preceded or followed him ; and, moreover, he had never been 
a slavey nor die slave of a slave. I-yal-timish was not his suzerain until he 
gained the upper hand. It was only *Ali-i-Mardan who was subject to Iglutb- 
nd-Dtn, I-bak. 

* Compare Dowson's Elliot, voL ii. page 319, where Jlj-nagar is made to 
•appear as bein^ part of the Lakhanawatl territory : there is nothing even in the 
printed text to warrant such a statement. 

^ Dr. Blochmann’s surmises [Contributions to the Geography and 
History op Bengal, page ^29] are quite correcrt with respect to J3j-nagar. 
It appears to have been named after a town or city of that name, subs^uently 
changed in more recent times to JSj-pur, the meaning of nagar and pur being 
the same ; and in the days when our author wrote, and for many years sub- 
sequently, it continued to be a kingdom of considerable power. 

Before attempting to describe the boundaries of Jaj-nagar, and generally to 
elucidate the subject, it will be well to describe the territory of Kadhah-Katan- 
kah, or Gadhah-Katankah — for it is written both ways — which lay between it 
and the Muhammadan provinces to the north. 

The best account of it 1 find in the Ma’dan-i- Akhbar-i- Abmadf, of which 
the following is an abstract : — **The country of Kadhah-Katankah they call 
GondwSnah, because the Gonds, a countless race, dwell in the jangals of it. 
On the £., by Ratan-pCir, it reaches the territory of Chhar Kund ; on the W. 
it adjoins the fort of Rasin of Malwah. It is 150 kuroh in length, and 80 in 
breadth. On the N. it is close to the Bhatah territory [the Bhati of the A’in- 
i-Akbari], and S. is close to the Dakhan ; and this tract of country they call 
Kadha -l^tankah. It is very mountainous, and has many difficult passes and 
defiles, but is exceedingly fruitful, and yields a large revenue. It has forts and 
J^daJks ^wns], so much so that trustworthy narrators say that it has 70,000 
[the MS. 7000 in figures and seventy thousand in words] inhabited karyahs 
[«*,» — lit. a concourse of people, a village. It does not mean a city\ Kad- 
hah or Gadhah is a great city, and Katankah is the name of a tnoufa* [district, 
place, vilU^], and by these two names this territory is known. [Katankah, 
however, must have been remarkable for something or other for the country to 
be called after it.] The seat of government of this region is Ghura-garh, and 
there are several Rajahs and Raes in it.’* 

Raipt, Sarhindt, in his History, calls the country Jhay-Kundah instead of 
K iiTid ; and both he and the Khnl 5 .aftt-ut-Tawa.rfkh say that it had 
70^000 or 80,000 inhabited J^ryahs^ and they both agree generally with the 
above as far as they go ; but they state that Amudah [Amudah ?] is the name of 

P p 2 
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Tirhut, all sent tribute to him ; and the whole of that ter- 
ritory named Gaur passed under his control*. He acquired 

* In Elliot, vol, iL page 319, this passage is translated from the printed 
text : — *'The district of LakhnaUr submitted to him;” but the text is as above. 

one of the principal towns of Ka4hah Katankah, and the first of importance 
reached by A^if when he invaded it in Akbaris reign. The lUUit, Dur* 
gawatt, issued from her capital, Chura-garh, to meet the MusalmSns, who had 
never before ventured into those parts. They halted at DamOh [«>><>], Lat.23^ 
50^ N., Long. 79^ 30^ £., between the capital and Amudah. 

From the above statements, as given in the works just quoted, the tract of 
country adjoining Bihar on the S. and Bangalah on the W. is Bh^^ah or BhStf, 
which probably included Palamao, Chho^ Nag-pUr, and Gang-pur, on the W. ; 
and the tract adjoining Bhafah on the W., and immediately joining the district of 
RuhtSs-garh on the N., was Ghhar-Kun^ or Jhaf-Kun^ah, lying on the right 
bank and upper part of the Son, and stretching towards Ratan-pur. Still 
farther W., between Ratan-pur and the Narbadah, but running in, a S.W. 
direction, and stretching from the left bank of the Son, on the one side, to 
Rastn of Malwah, on the other, and S. to the hills, the northern boundary of 
Birar, was Kacjhah- Katankah. 

Terry, in his Voyage, says that the chief city of ICanduana [Gondwfinah] is 
called JCarkakatenka [ 4 k'hiS’ tji ], and that the river Sersify parts it [Kanduana] 
from Pitan, More respecting the capital of Jaj-nagar will be found farther on. 

Jaj-nagar appears, therefore, to have been bounded on the E. by the range 
of hills forming the present W. boundary of 04 tsah-Jag-nlthh, Katisin, on 
the Maha-nadi, being the nearest frontier town or post towards the Lakhan-or 
portion of the Lakhanawatl territory. Farther N. it was bounded towards the 
£. by the river called the Braminy by some English writers, and Soank by 
Rennell [I always adopt the native mode of spelling if I can find it, the fanciful 
transliteration of Gazetteer writers ignorant of the vernacular spelling notwith- 
standing], running to the \V. of Gang-pur. Its northern boundary is not very 
clearly indicated [but see Sultan Firuz Shah*s excursion farther on], but it evio 
dently included Ratan-pur and Sanbhal-pur. On the W. it does not ^eem to 
have extended beyond the Wana-Ganga, and its feeder the Kahan; but its 
southern boundary was the Gudawurl, and S.W. lay Talingimah. 

I am surprised to find that there is any difficulty with r^^ard to the identi- 
fication of Katasin, also called, and more correctly, Kat^inghah. Our author, 
farther on, says he himself went thither along with the MusalmEn forces, and 
distinctly states that, **at Katasin, the frontier of the JAj-nagar territory 
commences, ” This place is situated on the northern or left bank of the MahA- 
nadt, which river may have altered its course in some degree during the lapse 
of nearly seven centuries, some thirty miles E, of Boada, in about Lat. 20® 32', 
Long. 50^ ; and some extensive ruins are to be found in its neighbourhood. 
The capital of the Jaj-nagar state, our author distinctly states, was named 
l/murdan or Umardan — — according to the oldest and best copies of 
the text ; and Urmurdan or Armardan — c>W' — Uzmurdan or Azmurdan 
more modem copies ; and, in one, Uzmurdan or AzmardSn — 
The wilayat — country or district-*of Cmurdan or OmanUin is men- 
tioned, as well as the capital, town, or city of that name. There is a place 
named Amar-kantak, or Amar-kantaica — — in Lat. 23 ® 4 <y, Long. 81® 
where are the remains of a famous temple of BhawSint or Pftrwatt, which 
may be the site of our author’s 
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possession of elephants, wealth, and treasures, to a great 
amount. 


It seems most strange that those who have run away with the idea that jSj- 
nagar lay easf of the Ganges and the Megnah, in south-eastern Bengal — in 
Tiparah of all places — ^never considered how it was possible for Ulugb Khan^ 
son of SultSn fiJiiyS^-ud-Din, Tu^llla ]^ — not that monarch himself— to invade 
Taling [TalingSnah] and Tiparah, if the latter wpre Jaj-nagar, in one and the 
same short campaign, or that Hoshangf Sultan of Malwah, during a short ex- 
pedition or raid rather, could have reached south-eastern Bengal in search of 
elephants. To have done so, he would have had to pass right through, and 
return again through, the extensive territory of an independent sovereign equally 
powerful with himself [he had only looo horse with him on the occasion in ques- 
tion], and to have crossed and recrossed two or three mighty rivers, besides 
many others of considerable size, or he forded the Bay of Bengal perhaps to 
reach the supposed JSj-nagar. 

Elphinstone, too, on the authority of Ha>iilton [Hindostan, vol. i. page 
178], who says that “ Tiperahy^ by Mahosnmedan histo^HanSy is called 
nagury*' has fallen into the same error ; and, not content with this, even the 
map accompanying his History has “Jdjnagur'* in large letters in a part of 
India where no such territory ever existed ! Hamilton would have had some 
difficulty y I think, in naming the '^Mahommedan Historians'* who made such 
assertions. The name of one would much surprise me. 

The way in which J 3 j-nagar is mentioned in different places, by different 
writers, and under different reigns, clearly indicates its situation. Ulugh Kh an^ 
son of Sul|an Ghivagf-ud-Dtuy Tugh^aV* on his second campaign into the Dak- 
han, having reached Diw-gJr [Dharagayh], advanced into Taling [Talinganah], 
took Bidr, and invested Arangul [J^*;'], now WaranguL Having captured 
it, and given it the name of Suljan-pur, before returning to Dihli, he went for 
amusetnent or diversion [^] into JAj-nagar, He merely crossed the frontier 
of Taling^mah. 

Hoshangr Sul pin of Malwah, taking with him lOOO picked horsemen dis- 
guised as horse-dealers, set out from MAndhu or Mandhun, and entered the 
JAj-nagar territory in quest of elephants. He managed to seize the Rae of 
Jaj-nagar by stratagem, obtained a number of elephants, and brought him along 
with him, partly for his own security, on his way back to Malwah ; and, on 
reaching the frontier of the Jaj-nagar state [on the side of Malwah], he set the 
RSe at liberty. 

The Lubb-ut-Taw 3 rtkli-i-Hind states that Jaj-nagar is a month’s journey 
from Malwah, but from what part of Malwah Ls not said. 

The Ihrst ruler of the ShArkt dynasty of Junpur — ^the eunuch who is turned 
into a ** Pathdn ”by the archaeologists— extended his sway as far as the territory 
of Kol to the south ; and, on the east, as far as Bihar ; and compelled the rulers 
of LakhaijawatI and Jaj-nagar to pay him tribute. 

In 680 H. SultRn Gh iyas-ud- Di n. Balban, set out towards Lakha^watf to 
reduce Tughril, his rel^llious governor of Bangalah, who had defeated two 
armies sent against him. On the approach of the Suljan and his army, Tughril, 
who had been making preparations for retreat, retired towards the territory of 
JAj-nagar. On the Sul( 3 n’s arrival at Lakhanawatt, no trace of the rebel 
could be founds but, discovering subsequently whither he had gone, he set out 
in pursuit in the direction of JAj-nagar, until he arrived at a place some 
seventy kos from that territory, when a patrol from the advanced guard of his 
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The augfust Sult3n, Shams-ud-'Dln wa ud-Duny3 
timish]. on several occasions, sent forces from the cafiultal. 


army, having gained information of his whereabonti^ s o i p ria ed en* 

camped with his forces op the banks of a river^ at and around a large stone 
reservoir., and sl^ him. The next march wo^d have bron^^t him to tihe 
JAj-naoAk territory. The river, no doubt, was the boundary. 

The Tftrtkh-i-Firuz-Sll^t of Ziyi-ud-Dtn, Baranl, differs from this aoooun^ 
and says— according to the Calcutta printed text— that T^^gliiil fled to 
nagar— — and, in some places, Jajl-nagar— but there is no u in 
JAj-nagar, and, if ^yA-ud-Dfn’s text is ccrrect^ it is a different place altogether. 
**The Sult&n, following in pursuit by successive marches, in a certain number 
of days, arrived on the frontier of SunAr-glnw [or kingdom of Bang], the R&e 
of which — DinwSj by name [sic] — paid homage to the Suiphi, and stipulated 
that, in csise TucJuril evinced a desire to fly towards the sea [^,«^ also means 
river], he should prevent his doing so. Proceeding by successive marches, the 
Sul^An had reached within 6o or 70 kos of JAj-nagar, when information of 
Tnc^kril’s whereabouts was obtained,*’ &c. From this statement it watild seem 
that the place in question, whether ]^jf-nagar or Jajl-nagar, was beyond 
Sunar-gSnw ; but it is not said whether any great river was crossed, neither is 
it stated that the Sul(an marched eastwards^ and he might — and, in case JAj« 
nagar is correct, as stated in the extract above, he must — ^have turned to the 
south-west on reaching the frontier of Sunar-ganw. I am inclined, however, 
to think that Sangarah^ mentioned in the fourth para, below, is correct, and 
not SunAr-gAnw. Where the SunAr-ganw frontier commenced we know not ; 
but it must have been a territory of some extent, as it was ruled, subsequently, 
by a SultAn.” A district of this name is also mentioned by ^iya-ud-Dtn as 
lying near Talingdnah, 

Be this as it may, however, the following extract, taken from the TArtUl-i- 
Ftruz-Si^t of SUpLTns-i^Sarajy Alf}, ^^bai^t-i-Akbart, and others, will, I 
think, tend to settle the question respecting the situation of the JAj-NAGAR 
territory : — 

In 754 H. [Alft, 755 H.] Sul^ Ftruz ShAh set out for BangAlah to reduce 
its ruler, Ilyas, l^jt [SulJAn Shams-ud-Dfn],. to subjection. On Sultan Ftruz 
reaching the vicinity of Pan<].uah, IlyAs evacuated it, and threw himself 
into AkdAlah [also written Akdalah], mou^’** near Pan^uah, on one side 
of wliich is the water [a river ?], and on the other an impenetrable jangal^ and 
considered one of the strongest fortifications of BangAlah [Westmacott, in 
the Calcutta Review for July, 1874, places Ekdala [Akdalah] some forty-two 
miles on the Maldah side of the river Tangan, and north of Gauy or Lakhapa- 
wa(t — ** the later city of Gour,” as he styles it], and so situated that, in the 
rainy season, the whole country would become flooded, and not a piece of 
elevated ground would be left for the Sultan even to pitch his tent on. Another 
writer calls it an island or insular fortress. He came and encamped, accord- 
ing to one of these works, on the bank on the other side of the yrzXxxfaeing it ; 
but the others state that he encamped his forces near the place on the scene side^ 
Ashe had to change the position of his encampment after a ^ort time, this move- 
ment led Il^Ls to imagine that the SultAn was about to retire ; and he sallied 
forth with his troops and attacked the forces of FtrOz Sh^h^ but sustained a 
complete overthrow, and hgti to retire into his stronghold again. The mins 
having commenced, Ftruz abandon the investment, came to terms 

with Ilyas, and retired towards his own dominions by the MAnUr pflT ferOr* 
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Dihl!, towards ^d acquired possession of 

BihSr, and installed ^ own Amtrs therein. In the year 

On levand oocastoni Ilyit tent presents to the Snl^Ui, and others were for- 
warded to him inretam^ miti^ indie year'759 h., when, Iljfts having despatched 
his ofiSniog% Snltin FfrOs Sh^ sent him pr es e nts in return ; but, information 
having rdudied 1dm from BSiir pf Il^rts^s death, and of his son, Sikandar’s 
succession, FtrOa Sbiih ordered htt presents to be stopped ; and, in 760 h., he 
set out for BangjUah with ui army of 80,000 horse and 470 elephants. The 
rains coming on, he passed the rainy season at Zafkr-dbdd, and founded the 
city of Jfm-piir. Sikandar, on his approach, retired to the fortress of Akddlah, 
before which Sultdn FtrOx S2l4h sat down ; but, after a few days, an accom- 
modation was come to, and the tenitmy of SunSr-gdiiw was given up to Sikan- 
dar, and FtrOs retired towards jCLn-pdr. On the Sul^dn’s reaching 

Pan^ihdi [this idiowa that Akddlah was northward or eastward of it, and 
beyond it], seven elephants and other valuable property, sent by Sikandar as 
part of his tribute reached his camp. 

1 notice in the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 119^ in the parganah of Deb^ote,’* 
as it is styled — of course Dtw-kot or Dtb-ko( is meant— between l^akhapawatt 
and DtnjS-pdr a place named Damduma, and near it an old fort, and, to the 
east of it, three laige tanks. The name is evidently a corruption of damdamah — 
a cavalier, a mound, Ac. ; and it strikes me, since the name of Akdilah is not 
mentioned in history for some time after the Sbalj dynasty passed away, that 
the name of Dtw-kot was changed to Akdklah in after years* Dr* Blochmann; 

I believe, identifies Dtw-kot — ^probably on good grounds — with Gungftrfim'pur, 
which I do not find in the Atlas sheet referred to ; but, I should think, from 
the description given of the great causeway, at the northernmost extremity of 
which Dtw-ko( is said, at page 586, to have been situated, that Dtw-kot must 
have lain north instead of south of Dfnjd>pur. 

[Since this note was written, I find the last number of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal, No. III. 1874, contains an account of the site of Akdalah and a map 
showing its situation, as promised by Westmacott, in a previous number ; and, 

1 believe, the situation to be very nearly identical with ^e ** Damduma" I have 
referred to, but have not examined the map in question. ] 

On his reaching Jun-pur the rains again set in [760 H.], and he stayed there 
during the rainy season, and, in set out by way of Bihar 

towards JAj-nagar, which was at the extremity of the territory of Gadhah- 
Katankah [Sidf aoT] When the Sultdn reached Kafah \%yf — opposite Manik- 
puf ?], Malik ]^utb-ud-Din, brother of Khan, was left behind with the 

troops and the heavy equipage, and he advanced with cele^Hty through BihAr 
ATWon/r JAj-nagar. On his reaching Sangarah or Sankrah — [Buda^Onf, 
who copies wholesale from the fabaVat-i- Akbart, has, in my copy of the text, 
— meant probably for but Firiflhtah, who also copies from the 

former, has Sm Blochmann, page 30. Can it be the present Sir- 

goojah, so called?], Rie Saras '[cr-;U — Firightah RSjah of Sankarah, 

fied, and his daughter fell into the Sultan’s hands, and he called her daughter 
[adopted her ?], and protected her. Firightah styles her Shakar ShatQn, an 
impossible name for a HindCi, unless she became a. convert to Islam, and was 
afierwarelS' so named. [I do not know what Briggs’s version may contain, 
but Dow has left out a great deal here.] Ahmad Ehdn, who had fled from 
Lakhai^watl, and had reached the fort of Rantabhur—^^^f^^ [Ratan-pur in 
Jh£r-kun 4 ah? — Lat.^22 14', Long. 82° 8'— is probably meant, not the cele- 
brated stronghold of Rantabhur] on the way, presented himself before Snl|An 
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622 H. he [ 1 -yal-timiah] resolved upon marchii^ into Lraldi> 
anawatt; and Sul^in Ghiyas-ud-Din. 'Iwaf, moved his 

Ftriiz Sha h. Having passed the river Mahh-4iadTt, Mahin-dar^ or M a hfa - 
adrt — sic in MSS, — Bud&’unf sSj^ — Firi|l|tah — the riTer 

which falls into the Son doubtless is meant], he reached the city or town of 
Banarst — Shams-i»SariLi and Alft have BonSras — — and Budi** 

Qnt B2ran!-— which is the capital and abode of the RIe of JAj-naoar 
[Shams-i-Saraj has Rae of Jij-nagar-Od^sah]. The Rfte fled towards Taling 
[Taling&nah], and, the Sull&n not pursuing him [Firiihtah says pursuing], pro* 
ceeded to hunt elephants in the vicinity [Sh^uns-i-SarSj sajrs the Sulfftn remained 
some time at Ban&ras, and the Bile took shelter in one of the islands of Me, 
or Off a, river]. [See the Asiatic Journal, vol. xiv., July to December 1822, 
page 438, in which is a good account of this tract ‘of country, entitled 
** Notes on Birar ”], during which time the R£e despatched emissaries and 
sought for peace, sending at the same time three elephants, besides raritiies and 
precious things [SUams-i-SariLj says after his return from PadmSwatt]. Hunt- 
ing as he went along, the Sultan reached the territory of R8e Bh&nu Dtw 
[Shamsd-SarSi- Btr-bhim Jjtw — — Alft, Ptr-mkhl Dtw— j*.> 
perhaps Btr-Miht], who sent him some elephants. He then returned 
from thefue with the object of hunting, came to Padm^watt — South Bihir pro- 
bably — which is a part abounding with elephants, captured thirty-three, and 
killed two which could not be secured. 

The X^i’^^^t’i'Akbart, Firishtah, and Bud^’unt, quote a verse composed on . 
the occasion by Malik J^yl-ud-Din, thus showing to what extent the two latter 
—particularly Firishtah— copied from the former ; but Firisht^ appears some- 
what confused in the latter part of his account, or has made considerable verbal 
alterations for some purpose ; whilst Buda’unt [MS.] says the Sultin left 
BIrant — Banarsi ?J, and proceeded from thence to Bidwati — 
[Padmawati] and Bram-Tala to hunt elephants. 

From Padmawati Suli^ Ffruz Sl^a h returned to Karah in Rajab, 762 H. 

JAj-nagar is mentioned on several other occasions in the history of the 
Dakhan, and its whereabouts distinctly indicated. Sultan Ftruz, Bahmanf, 
entered it in 815 H., and carried off a nunfber of elephants. In the account of 
NijSm Shah, of the same dynasty, JAj-nacar and OdIsah are mentioned as 
totally separate territories. In the reign of Muhammad son of HumA- 

yun, a famine having arisen in his dominions, people migrated in order to 
obtain food into Malwah, JAj-nagar, and GujarAt ; and, shortly after, the 
RSe of Gd^sah, aided by the Rae of JAj>nagar; invaded Talin^nah by way 
of the Rdj-mandri district. 

Now, if any one will look at the map, and take what has been mentioned 
into consideration, where else can Jaj-nagar possibly lie than in the tract I have 
indicated ? Certainly not on the east side of the Bay of BengaL 

It may not be amiss here to say a few words respecting the ancient boundaries . 
of BangAlah as described by different authors, although little remains to be said 
after Dr. Blochmann’s elaborate paper on the subject before referred to. 

The Jami’-ut’Tawarikh of Fa^tr Muhammad says that the territory which 
in after times was styled Ban^lah, according to such writers as have written 
about it, consisted of Bihar, Gaudha or Gaui' or Lakhaziawatt, Bang, and JAj- 
nagar. During the campaign in Bangalah, in Aurangzeb’s time, against his 
brother ghah Shuja*, the Afghan Zamindar of Birbhum and J&i^nagar is said 
to have joined him. According to the A’in-i-Akbarf, the gCibah of BangSlah 
from Gadhl to the port of Chutganw [Chittagong] is 400 kuroh in breadth ; and, 
from the mountains bounding it on the north to the uncultivated tract [^Wltf] 
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vessels [war>boats ?] up the river*. A treaty of peace was 
concluded between them, and the SultSn [I-yal-timi sh] 
extorted thirty-eight elephants and eighty U^s of treasure, 
and the Shutbah was read for him, and the coin stamped 
in his name^ When the Sultan fl-val-timishl withdrew, 

* Another writer says he had all the boats on the river removed and secured, 
in order to prevent Sl^uns-ud-Dfn, l-yal-timishs from crossing with his forces 
to the Lakhanawatt side of the Gang. 

7 Some histories, including the T&^ 4 ^t-i-Akbar(, say the two Sultilns did 
encounter each other in battle in 622 H. ; but, as no details are given, it could 
have been but a skirmish. A peace was entered into, and Sultan Gh iySfi-ud- 
Dtn, ’Iwa^p, gave, as an acknowledgment of suzerainty, for the sake of peace 
which he himself soon after broke, 38 elephants and to laks of silver tangahs. 
Another writer sAys (alliySS'Ud-Dfn, *Iwaf, despatched forces upon several 
occasions to cany on war against Slpuns-ud-Din, I-yal-timish [the latter’s 
officers or his governors of Awadh probably] ; but at length peace was con- 
cluded on the terms above stated. 

The Taskarat-ul-Muliik states that this sum was in silver tangaAt ; and 

of sarkar Madaran [also written Madaran — breadth ; but, as 
the country of was annexed to it on the settlement of the province in 

Akbaris reign, and its formation into a $ubah, its length became increased 43 
kiiroh^ and its breadth 2a The tract of country to the W. of Bangalah is 
named Bhitah or BldUt, which is accounted ^ belonging to this country [Ban- 
g^Uah], and Manik is the surname of its rulers. To the north is a territory 
called Kuj [Kuch ?] and Kamrud* also called Kanwru. At the side of this is 
the territory of the Rajah of Aaham, and adjoining it is Tibbat, and to the 
left of it SSriia. To the £. and S. of Bangalah is an extensive country named 
Arkhnak [turned into Arracan by Europeans], and the port of Chatganw 
belongs to it. In the sarkdr of Mangfr, from the river Gang to the Koh-i- 
Sangfn [the Stony Mountains], they have drawn *0*1^] a wall, and account 
it the boundary of Bangalah. 

The Haft-Ikltm says Bangalah is 300 kuroh in length and 270 in breadth, 
each kuroh being one mil [!]• On the £. it is bounded by the sea, on the 
W. it has the parganah of Suraj-ga|h, which adjoins the $ubah of Bihar, on 
the N. it is bounded by Kuch, and on the S- by the parganah of JasuiJah 
[turned into Jessorc by Europeans], which lies between Od^sah and Ban^lah. 

The SbiilS^t-ut-TaiiriUrtklK agrees generally with the other two works, but 
states that Rowgalo^h is 400 kuroh from £. to W. — from Chatganw to Ga^ht — 
and 200 from N. to S. ; that it has the $ubah of Bihar on the W., on the S. 
the high hilht of sarkdr Man^hu — [in two other MSS. and 
and the sea on the £. 

The A’tn says it was divided [in Akbar’s reign] into 24 sarkdrs^ and yielded 
a revenue of 52 kurors, 4 laks^ and 59f3i9 dams. 

The Haft-IVltm states that it was divided [in Jahangir’s reign] into 22 
mmaus [or sarkdrs]^ and its revenue amounted to 5 laks^ 97.570 rupls, which, 
at 40 dams the rQpt, are equivalent to 23 kurors^ 9 laks^ and 2800 dams. 
There must be a mistake somewhere, as this amount of Jahangir’s revenue is 
not half that of Aurangzlb’s time, while Akbar’s revenue greatly exceeds 
Aurangztb’s. 

Accordiag to the Xhul 2 «at-ut-Tawlrfkll, it was divided [in Aurangzib’s 
reign] into 27 sarkdrs^ and yielded 46 kurors and 29 laks of dams. 
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he conferred BihSr upon Malik *lzz-ud>Din, JSnt; and 
SultSn Ghiyas-ud-Dtn. *Iwaq8. marched into BihSr fromLakh- 
apawatl, and [s^ain] took possession of it, and treated it 
with severity, until, in the year 624 H., die august* Malili^ 
Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, son of Sultin Shams-ud~ 
Din [I-yal-timish], at the instigation* of Malik ’Izz-ud-DIn, 
JS.nl*, assembled the forces of HindustSn, and marched 
from Awadh and proceeded into Lakhapawati. At this lEime 
Sul$an Ghivas-ud-Din. 'Iwa;-i-j|^usain, the had led 

an army from Lakhanawa^t towards the territory of 
Kamrud and ^ang, and had left the city of Lakhanawatt 

further — ^in which the and some others agree— that I-yal- 

timish conferred a canopy of state and a dur-bSsh [see note page 607] upon 
his eldest son, NSfir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Sh*^i declared him heir-apparent, 
bestowed Lakhanawa(t upon him, and left him in Awadh with jurisdiction 
over those parts. Mahmud Sh^ niay have been left in Awadh with diaxge 
of that part, but not of Lakhanawatt certainly; for Qhiyks-ud-Dln, ’Iwaf, ruled 
over his own territory up to the time of his death. The son of I-yal-timish 
was probably left in Awadh to watch for a favourable time for invading or 
seizing the Shalj dominions, which he soon found an opportunity of doing. 

B He is styled in several copies, but it cannot be correct, considering, 
he died a natural death, according to our author's own account, as given at page 
630. The word no doubt, is an error for iM-* — august, &c. 

* Compare Elliot, India, xoL ii. page 219. 

1 In the account of Malik NiLfir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Sh^ page 629, and here 
also, in some copies of the text, and in some other works, he is styled 'AU-ud- 
Dfn, Jant. He is, no doubt, the personage referred to in the list of relatives 
and chiefs at the end of Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish’s reign, under the title of 
Shah-zadah. or Prince of Turkistan ; but he only served 1 -yal-timish : he was 
no relative. Soon after Sultim ghams-ud-Dfn, I-yal-timigh, returned to Dihll, 
Sultan £^iyas-ud-Din, Twa^, marched into Bihir, and regained possession of 
it, compelling Malik Jant to fly into Awadh. The 23 ielj ruler held possession 
of it for some time, until the year 624 H., when Malik Ni^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmftd 
Sha h^ I-yal-timish’s eldest son, who held the government of Awadh, incited 
by Malik Jilnt and some other chiefs, and taking advantage of Sultan Gliiyfif - 
ud-Din, Twas’s absence on an expedition against the infidels on his eastern 
frontier in Bang and Kamrud, with the greater part of his forces, suddenly and 
without any previous intimation, invaded his dominions with a great army, in- 
cluding forces sent by his father for the same purpose. As soon as Qhiy&jf-ud- 
Dfn, Twaf, received information of it, he made all haste back to defend his 
kingdom ; but whether part of or all his army returned with him is doubtful, and 
no aid from without could reach him, except through Hindustan. The enemy 
had already taken the capital, and, in a great battle subsequently fought between 
him and the invaders, Sul{an QhiyAS-ud-Dtn, Twaf , with most of his chiefs, 
were taken captive and afterwards put to death. Some state that he was slain 
in the battle. A son of his [by some accounts a kinsman] — Malik Ik^tiyilr-ud- 
Dln, Daulat Shah-i-Balka — subsequently regained and held sway over the 
territory for a time, and SbcimS'Ud<Din, 1-yal-timiab, had to procc^ in person 
against him with a great army. 
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,N59ir-ud.D!n. Malimad Shah, took 
^^lon of It; and Sfciyag-ud-Din, ’Iwa?.i.Husain, the 
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SECTION XXI. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSIAH SULJANS IN HIND. 

The frailest of the servants of the Divine threshold, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, jQtjant— God grant him the attainment of 
his wishes 1 states that, when the eternal will of God, the 
Most High and Holy, has willed to imprint on the forehead 
of a servant the signs of dominion and the light of power, 
and the mother of time becomes pregnant with an embryo 
of such a character, the gleam [characteristic] of such a 
burden will shine upon her brow*. 

When the time of her delivery arrives, and that lord of 
felicity becomes enveloped in the swaddling of his birth- 
place *, joy, at the sight of that birth, becomes manifest in all 
things ; and, from the period of his nativity to the time of his 
removal from this abode of service to the mansion of bliss, 
whether in activity or in repose, all his actions will be a 
source of gladness unto mankind, and of honour to bodi 
high and low. If his neck should be placed in the collar 
of servitude, his master becomes the possessor of affluence; 
and, if his footsteps venture upon journeys and in travelling 
stages, he will cause his companions to become the masters 
of prosperity, as in the case of the Patriarch YQsuf. 
When Yusuf was sold to Malik the son of Du’ar, at his 

* Our author here followi the life of men destined for sovereignly from the 
conception, and applies to them, somewhat blasphemoudy, the theory of the 
nSr Pig^t, &c.] of Mnhunmad. The theologians assert that the fint thing 
created was the light of Muhammad. It shone forth from Adam’s forehead 
until Eve became pr^nant by him of a son, when it was transferred to her. 
When she gave bi^ to the son [which? Ctdn or Abel 7], it, of course^ dwelt 
in him, and thus it was transferred, as the theologians aver, from the foreheads 
of the fathers to the wombs of the mothers, until it assumed flesh in Mnham- 
rrtad. Our author has altered the theory in applying it to kings, in as &r as 
the my of light, which emanates from the child shines forth from the 

brow of ” the mother of time.” 

la other words, when the child is bom. 
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invocation, tiventy [sons like] pearls * befitting a king were 
strung upon the thread of his line ; and, notwithstanding 
he came [as a slave] into the dwelling of ’ Aztz, he made, in 
the end, his ['Aziz’s] spouse Queen of Misr ; and, foras- 
much as the infant in the cradle bore testimony to the 
purity of his garment’s skirt — "a witness of the family bore 
testimot^ ” — at length, in his [’Aziz’s] service, Yusuf became 
the Wazir of that kingdom. 


I. SULTAN.UL-MU’A^SAM, SHAMS-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DiN, 
ABO-L-MU^AFFAR, 1 -YAL.TlMI SH «. THE SULTAN. 

Since the Most High and Holy God, from all eternity, 
had predestined that the states of Hindustan should come 
under the shadow of the guardianship of the great Sultan, 
the supreme monarch, Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din, the 
shadow of God in the worlds, Abu-l-Mu^affar, I-val-timi sh. 
the Sultan, the right arm of the Vicegerent of God, the aider 
of the Lord of the Faithful * — God illumine his convictions 
and weight the balance with the effects of his equity and 
beneficence, and preserve the dynasty of his descendants, 
on whom, of those who have passed away, be peace ! and 
may the NSsirtah Mahmudtah sovereignty* perpetually con- 
tinue in security and safety from the troubles of the end of 
time, and from the accidents and vicissitudes of the 
u'orld ! — ^that just and munificent Sultan, upright, benefi- 

* I do not know what account of Yusuf our author may have read, but this 
is different to what is contained in X^bari and other writers of authority, and 
very different to the account given in the ^ur’An [Chap. xiL], and to his 
own account of YQsuf in the first Section of this work. Yusuf was sold for 
twenty pieces of silver^ 

^ Written in some few copies of the text and by some other historians — 

l«yal*timtab» ^nd — I-yabtitniiah in some works , but the above appears 

the correct mode of spelling. My oldest MS. gives the diacritical points. The 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same as in I-yal- 
Arsalin, I-yal-duz, *&c. ; and the latter part of it is .the same as occurs in Kal- 
timiflli and the like. See note page 133. Bucla’unt says he was so called 
from having been bom on a night during an eclipse of the rnoon^ and that the 
Turks call a child bora on such an occasion I-yal-timish* T doubt this, how* 
ever, for the reasons just mentioned in the beginning of this note. 

* Yamtn-i-Sl&altfah U’llah, Na?ir-i-Amir-ul-Muminta See pages 617 and 
624. 

* The sovereignty of his son, our author’s patron— N 3 L§ir-ud*Dfn, Mahmud 

at^ 
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cent, a zealous and steadfast warrior s^^nst infidels, the 
patronizer of the learned, the dispenser of justice, in pomp 
like FaridQn, in disposition like ^ubSd, in fame like KS-us, 
in empire like Sikandar, and in majesty like BahrAm, was, 
Yusuf like, from out of the Ilbarl [or Albari] trit^ of 
Turkistan, delivered over to merchants, until, from one 
degpree to another, he was raised to the throne of empire 
and seat of dominion, so that the back of the Muhammadan 
religion, through his sovereignty, waxed strong, and the 
development of the Ahmadi fkith, through his valour, 
acquired pre>eminence. In intrepidity he turned out 
another impetuous *A11, and, in liberality, a second ^atim- 
i-Ta-1 Although the beneficent Sul^An, l^utb-ud-Dtn — on 
whom be peace 1 displayed to the world the bestowal of 
hundreds of thousands, the august and beneficent Sult3n, 
Shams-ud-Du n va wa ud-Din — may he rest in peace I — in 
place of every hundred thousand of his, used to bestow a 
hundred [times a] hundred thousand, both in capacity and 
in computation, as, both in this world and in the next, may 
be accounted [in his favour]. 

Towards men of various sorts and degrees, Ka^is, Imams, 
Muftis, and the like, and to darweshes and monks, land- 
owners and farmers, traders, strangers and travellers from 
great cities, hlS benefactions were universal. From the very 
outset of his reign, and the dawn of the morning of his sove- 
reignty, in the congregating of eminent doctors of religion 
and law, venerable Sayyids, Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, and 
[other] great men, the Sultan used, yearly, to expend about 
ten millions'; and people from various parts of the world 
he gathered together at the capital city of Dihll *, which is 

V AVhat coin, whether tangah or jUal^ is not stated — there is a vast difTerence 
between them. 

* An author, describing Dihlf/ states that, in the year 440 of BikrSmajtt, 
RSjah Anang-^ Tfin or Tthdr — the n is nasal [This is the word which, 
written ^ in some works, instead of and and ^yy, has been mis- 
taken for pur and piira^j^ See note*, page 84, para. 2 ; and Elliot, 
voL iL, pages 47, 426, and 427 ; and Thomas : Pathan Kings of Dehli, 
page 57)-— found^ the city of Dihlf, near to lAdra-prastha. Subsequently, 
in the year 1200^ or a little later, of the same era, RSe Pithork founded a dty 
and fixtrasB whiclr ware named after himself. Outside this fort, to the east, he 
raised a lofl^ structure which is sHH styled the MahaU of Rke PithoriL In the 
fortress SotCfn Cu|b-ucbDtn, I-bak, and Sul^Sn Slpuns-ud-Dfn, 1 -yal.timiali, 
dwelt. The 81 lP^*bZaglian (T] or QliiySs-pih’ was founded in 666 H. ; and 
Gtm-KhaArt Garki,^* as Cunningham calls it] in 686 H.4 
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the seat of government of HiadQstan, and the centre of 
the circle of IslSm, the sanctuary of the mandates and in- 
hibitions of the law, the kernel of the Muhammad! religion, 
the marrow of the Ahmad! belief^ and the tabernacle of the 
eastern parts of the universe-— Guard it, O God, from 
calamities, and molestation ! This city, through the number 
of the g^rants, and unbounded munificence of that pious 
monarch, became the retreat and resting-place for the 
learned, the virtuous, and the excellent of the various parts 
of the worid ; and those who, by the mercy of God, the 
most High, escaped from the toils of the calamities sus- 
tained by the provinces and cities of 'Ajam, and the mis- 
fortunes caused by the [irruption of the] infidel Mughals. 
made the capital — the asylum of the universe— of that sove- 
reign their asylum, refuge, resting-place, and point of safety ; 
and, up to the present day, those same rules are observed 
and remain unchanged, and such may they ever continue 1 

From a number of credible persons* it has been heard 
narrated after this manner, that, when the beneficent 
Sultan, Shams-ud-D!n. was young in years, and was called, 
by command of the Most High, from- the territory of 
Turkistan and the families of the Ilbar! [tribe] to the 
empire of Islam and dominion of Hindustan, it so hap- 
pened that his father, who was named I-lam "^han ** had 
numerous kindred, relations, dependents, and followers ; 
and [that] this [future] sovereign, from his earliest years, 
was endowed with comeliness, intelligence, and goodness 
of disposition to a great degree, so much so that his 
brothers began to grow envious of these endowments. 
They therefore brought him away from his mother and 
father under the pretence that he should get sight of a 
herd of horses'. Like as in the case of Yusuf, they said, 

bat it must have been begun or have been a suburb long before, as it is men- 
tioned certainly over fifty years before by our author. 7^glllaV:*&bSul, the 
Knahk-i«La*L and Ffruz-Sbid, now called the JtToi^aJk of Ffruz Sll<^h, were 
founded subsequently, besides many other additions of minor extent made. I 
have not s^mce to say more. 

* Often referred to^ but their names never mentioned. 

Others say his father was the head or chief of a small community among 
the divisions or clans of the llbaH tribe in TurlcistSm. His name is written 
Yilam— by some writers, and 1-yal — — Shan by others. 

^ Some say he was taken by his brothers to some garden, under pretence of 
gtnng thither for recreation and diversion. 
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*Why, O father, dost thou not intrust Yflsuf to us, 
that we are true friends of his ? Send him along with us 
to-morrow into the pastures that he may divert himself, 
and we will be his protectors* and, when they brought 
him where the herds of horses were, they sold him to 
certain merchants ; and some say that his uncle’s sons 
were among the party that sold him*. The merchants 
brought him towards Bukhara, and sold him to one of the 
kinsmen of the !^adr-i-Jahan* [the chief ecclesiastic] of 
Bulshara, and, for some time, in that family of eminence 
and sanctity, he remained. The most beneficent of that 
family used to nourish him in the hall of his kindness, like 
his own children in infancy. 

One of the trustworthy has related*, saying: heard 

from the blessed lips of that monarch himself who said, 
“ On a certain occasion, one of the [above-mentioned] family 
gave me a small piece of money, saying : ‘Go into the market 
and buy some grapes and bring them.’ When I set out 
for the market, I lost by the way that bit of money ; and 
through my youthful age, out of fear at what had hap- 
pened, I fell a crying. . Whilst thus lamenting, I was joined 
by a good Darwesh who took me by the hand, and pur- 
chased for me some grapes which he gave me ; and he 
made me promise [saying]: ‘When thou attainest unto 
power and dominion thou wilt ever regard devotees and 
ascetics with reverence, and watch over their weak’ I 
gave him my promise ; and all the prosperity and blessings, 
which I acquired, I acquired through the compassionate 
regard of that Darwesh.’ ” The probability is that never 

* Chap. xii. 

^ Others say that his brothers and brothers’ sons were concerned in this 
af&iry and th^t the merchants were of HwlrhgTa- 

< See Dowson, in Elliot: India, voL iL page 320-1, who says — 
they brought him to the drove of horses they sold him to iAe dealer, . . . The 
horse-dealers took him to BukhirA, and sold him to one of the relations of the 
chuf judge of that city ” &c. The printed text here is perfectly correct and as 
rendered above, with the exception of merchant for merchants in the first 
sentence. The word baaargdu does not mean ** horse-dealer ” any more than 
ass-dealer^ for it signifies a merchant or trader. 

$adr also does not mean judge only: it has other meanings. 

* Being himself in this Sul^ftn’s service, our author might have made himself 
acq ua<nt eH with the events of his early days, instead of trusting to *^one 
of the trustworthy,” and particularly as he stood so high in the monarch’s 
favour. 
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was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, and of such kind- 
heartedness* and reverence towards recluses, devotees, 
divines, and doctors of religion and law, from the mother 
of creation ever enwrapped in the swaddling bands of 
dominion ^ 

From that priestly and saintly family a merchant, whom 
they used to call the.* Bukhara Hajt, purchased Shams-ud- 
Dtn*. Subsequently, another merchant, whom they were 
wont to style Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, of the Tight Tunic, 
purchased him of the Bukhara Hajt, and brought him to 
the city of Gh aantn. At that period, no Turk superior to 
him in comeliness, commendable qualities, agreeable 
manners, and of such indications of intelligence and saga- 
city, had they brought to that capital. He was mentioned 
in terms of commendation to the Sultan-i-Ghazl, Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, and command was given 
[by the Sultan] that they should name his price. He, along 
with another Turk, was in one team, and the latter Turk 
they were in the habit of calling I-bak. The sum of a thou- 
sand dinars of pure Rukni gold was specified for the two*. 

* The following curious anecdote is related of Sulfftn Skams-ud-Dfn, 
l-yal-timiali, by some authors. Sulfan I-yal-timif 2 l was greatly enamoured 
of a Turkish slave^girl in his h^uam, whom he had purchased, and sought 
her caresses but was always unable, from some latent cause, to effect his object. 
This happened upon several occasions. One day he was seated, having his 
head anointed with some perfumed oil by the hands of that same slave-girl, 
when he felt some tears fall on his he^d from above. On looking up, he 
found that she was weeping. He inquired of her the cause. She replied ** Once 
1 had a brother who had just such a bald place on his head as you have, and 
it reminds me of him.” On making further inquiries it was found that the 
slave-girl was his own sister. They had both been sold as slaves, in their* 
early childhood, by their inhuman half-brothers; and thus had Almighty 
God saved him fix>m committing a great crime. Bud&’unt states in h*is 
work, heard this story myself, from the Emperor Akbar's own lips, and 
the monarch stated that this anecdc^e had been orally traced to Sul^ftn 
Gh iygs-ud-Din. Balban himself.” 

7 Compare Eliott, vol. ii. page 321. Our author must certainly have 
had a recent birth in his family about the tiine he penned this account, or have 
been expecting one, since he uses so many swaddling bands.” 

* The MuntaUiab-ut-TawartJcli states that, by some accounts, the kinsman 
of the $adr-i-Jahan of Bu lrhar a sold Shams-ud-Dfn to Sul(Sn Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, 
and that some say IS^utb-ud-Dtn purchased him, and took him to Hind. 

* A few copies have two thousand, but one seems to be correct. Another 
autlior says the sum was 1000 Kabkt dinars^ a second that it was 1000 for 
each, and Budil'ilnt says 1 lak of tangahs. It is not to be supposed that the 
8ul|&n fixed the price. There were brokers whose business it was to value 

Q q 
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The Khwaiah [merchant or masterj^ jamai-u4-^0|ri^|i|t^jam. 
mad, of the Tight Tunic, declined selling him fShatnuunrf-rtt«j 
for that amount ; and the Sultan commanded that no one 
should purchase him, and that [the sale] should be prohibited. 

The Khwajah, Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, after that he 
had stayed at ^jaznin a year, determined to proceed to 
Bukhara, and he took Shams-ud-Din along with him 
thither, and, for another three years, he remained in 
Bulchara. After that he was brought to ^aznin a second 
time, and continued there for the period of another year, 
b^ause it was not permitted that any one should purchase 
him, until Sultan * ]^u{b-ud-Dtn, I-bak, after the holy war 
of Nahrwalah and the conquest* of Gujarat, along with 
Malik ^ Na§»r-ud-Din, Husain-i- Kha r-Mil *, proceeded to 
Ghaznin, and heard his story. l^utb-ud-Din solicited per- 
mission from Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, to pur- 
chase him. The Suljtan replied : “ Since a command has 
been issued that he should not be purchased at Ghaznin, 
let them take him to the city of Dihli and there he can 
be purchased 

Kujtb-ud-Dtn gave directions to Nizam-ud-Dtn, Mu- 
hammad*, to remain behind at Ghaznin, for the purpose 
of transacting some afffiirs of his, and, after his own deter- 
mination of returning to Hindustan, requested him, on his 
return, to bring along with him to DihlJ, Jamal-ud-Din 
of the Tight Tunic, in order that the purchase of Shams- 
ud-Din might be there effected. According to ]l^utb-ud- 
Din s command, Nijam-ud-Din, Muhammad, on his return, 
brought them [the two slaves] along with him to the 
capital, Oihlt ; and Malik Kujtb-ud-Din purchased both 

slaves, and another writer says “ the brokers fixed the price of the two os our 
author states,” 

** .Malik ^u|b-ud-Dtn then, and .still a mamluk or slave. 

* For the events of this so called conquest, see the notes to the account of 
^iitb-ud*Dfn, I-bak. The word used signifies victory, taking a city, &c., as 
well as conquest The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa more coiTectly. says, after taking 
Nahrwalah and chastisement [^] of Bhfm Diw. See notes * and *, p. 516. 

• ’Izz-ud-Dfh, l^usain, son of Shar-mfl probably, although he may have 
had a brother named Na$ir-ud-Dfn. See page 516. 

♦ The idiom varies considerably here in the different sets of copies of the 
text Another writer says “buying or selling him in Ghaznfn is not proper, 
after commands to the contrary : let them take him ipto the Dihlt territory 
and there sell him.” 

* See note *, page 516, paragraphs 6 and 7. 
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tbe- Tdrks for the sum of a hundred thousand jltals *. The 
other Turk, named I-bak, received the name of 
and was made Amir of Tabarhindah ; and. subsequently, 
in the engagement which took place between Sultan Taj* 
ud-Dfn, Yal-dus, and that beneficent of his time — Sultan 
]^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, he was killed. Shams-ud-Din. I-yal- 
timi sh. was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [chief of the Jan-dars or 
Guards'] to l^utb-ud-Din, who styled him son, and 
retained him near himself, and he continued to rise in 
office and in dignity daily ; and ]^utb-ud-Din, discerning 
within him proofs of rectitude and integrity, both in move- 
ment and at rest, outwardly as well as inwardly, by the 
light thereof, advanced him from one position to another 
until he raised him to the office of Amtr-i-Shikar [Chief- 

• This sum is mentioned by several authors, but they probably copy our 
author’s words. Respecting the jTtal see note page 584. If this is correct 
it is evident that the jital must have been of a far higher value than there 
mentioned, and much more than that assigned to it by Thomas in his 
*‘PathXn Kings of Delhi,” page 160 of a silver alxmt 2j. 

or a tupf, or 100,000 jitals = 1562I rupfs. As his Khwajah had refused the 
sum of 1000 ruktii dinars for the two slaves, it is natural to suppose that he 
would not have sold them for less than that to ?!utb-ud-Din, yet, at the value 
assigned to the jttal by the Haft-Hlim — 1280 to the riipi — ^utb-ud-Dtn 
would have purchased them for little over 78 rupfs and 8 anahs, an impossible 
sum. Another work, the Ta*karat-ul-Muluk, says 50 laks of jUals^ but even 
this would be but little over 3900 rupfs. The sum mentioned by Buda’unf is 
far more probable, namely a lak of tangahs. I have given elsewhere the 
meaning of ruktii. See Blochmann’s translation of the A-in, page 31. 

The name of the other Mamluk, I-bak, is turned into Taghakht instead of 
X^'ingl^j, in the revised text of Firishtahy and instead of Tabarhindali it has 
Patliindah — Firishtah also asserts that Malik ^utb-ud-Din, i-bak, 
gave the other slave, who bore another name, that of I-yal-timigh* but the 
opposite is the fact The same writer also states that I-yal-timish accom- 
panied his master in the expedition against Kalinjar in 599 m'lst 

have been superior in every way, at that time, to have been, at once^ made 
Amfr of Tabarhindah. 

i The signification assigned by lexicographers to this word is armour- 
bearer, but j3n-dlLr also signifies a guardian, custodian, conservator, and the 
like. Under the Suljans of Egypt it was the title of a class of officers, whose 
duty was to guard the door of the Sulfan, to convey and enforce his orders 
with respect to Amfrs, and guard the prison styled the Zardah- kh a n ah [Zard 
or 2 ^ar 9 d ?], in which persons of rank were confined. The Amtr-i-Jan-dar — 
equivalent to Sar-i-Jin-d&r here — was the chief of these officers. This is the 
title, which, in Elliot, is turned Into Sirj&nddr Turki referred to in note », 
page 608. See also Lane’s Arabian Nights, note •‘to Chap. ^ Firi^tah 
says the JSndSrs were the which means slaves ; but such cannot be cor- 

rect, for Sul$Sn Mu’izz-ud-Din himself was Sar-i-Jan-dar to his brother (j^iyag- 
ud-Dfn. The JSn-dars were getterally slaves, as most trustworthy, no doubt. 

Q q 2 
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Huntsman]. Subsequently, when Gwaiiyfir was taken*, 
he became Amir of Gwaliyur ; and, after that, he acquired 
the fief of the town of Baran and its dependenciea Some 
time after this, as proofs of tact, enei^, valour, and high- 
mindedness were unmistakeably displayed by him, and 
the beneficent Sul$an, ^ujbb-ud-Din, I-bak, noticed and 
marked all these [accomplishments] in him, he conferred 
upon Shams-ud-Din the fief of the territory of Buda’un *. 

When the Sul^Sn-i-^^azi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam, returned from his campaign against l^warazm, 
and when, in the engagement at And-khfld. a reverse 
befell the troops of £hita *, and the Khokhar * tribes had 
begun to rebel and manifest contumacy, he moved from 
Gh aznin for the purpose of making war on that unbelieving 
people *. Malik ^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, in conformity with 
the Sultan’s orders, led the [available] forces of Hindustan 
to the scene of action * ; and Shams-ud-Din. with the con- 
tingent troops of Buda’un, accompanied him *. 

During the engagement [which ensued], in the height of 
the conflict, Shams-ud-Din. in all his panoply, rode right 
into the water of the river Jllam [Jhilam] in which those 
active rascals* had made their place of shelter, and dis- 
played great valour, and by the wounds inflicted by [his 
men’s ? ^ arrows discomfited them ; and his warlike feats, 

* After it was surrendered rather. Sec page 546. Another writer states 
that Baran and its dependencies were added to his fief of Gwaliyun 

* At this time, and for some time after, the fief of the territoiy of Budft*un 
was the highest in the Dibit kingdom. 

1 Our author in all the copies of the text, and the printed text likewise^ both 
here, as well as under the reign of Sul^m Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, makes the false 
statement, which his own words prove untrue, that the forces of were 

defeated, when Mu’izz-ud-Dfn was so utterly overthrown with the loss of his 
whole army before Andkhud [Inddakhud], and would have been taken 
captive but for the intervention of Sul^^ ’Usmim of Samr^and* Compare 
Blliot, voL ii. page 322. 

* See note page 481. 

^ These people were converted to Mujiammadanlsm, according to Firishtah, 
who perhaps had no authority for so stating^ previous to this. See same note, 
last para., page 484. 

* See note \ page 481, para. 4. 

A Skams-ud-Dln, according to another writer, having assembled together a 
considerable force from Buda’un and the Koh-p2yah, joined his master, Malik 
^utb-ud-Dln. 

* In some copies rabble rout ” or set of vagabonds,” &c. They appear 
to have taken shelter in one of the islands of the Jhilam. 

7 The original merely mentions that **by arrow wounds he caused those 
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n^bilst in that water, reached such a pitch, that he was 
despatching those infidels from the height of the waters to 
the lowest depths* of Hell: — ^“They were drowned, and 
cast into the fire [of hell] 

During that feat of s^ility and gallant exploit, the eye 
3f the Sultan-i- Gha zir Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, fell on these proofs of boldness and valour, and he 
directed inquiry to be made respecting his quality. When 
the royal mind became enlightened on the subject of who 
he was, he sent fdr Shams-ud-Din. and distinguished him 
by conferring a special dress of honour upon him ; and 
commanded Malik Kujtb-ud-Dm, I-bak, saying : “ Treat 
I-val-timish well, for he will distingfuish himself.” > The 
Sultan further directed that they should draw up the deed 
of his freedom, and r^arded him with his royal counte- 
nance, and conferred upon him the felicity of the free. 

When Sultan ^utb-ud-Dln, I-bak, died at Lohor, the 
Sipah-Salar' [Commander of Troops] 'Ali-i-Isma’il, who 
was the Amtr-i-Dad [Lord Justice] of the capital city, Dihli, 
in concert with other Amirs and high oliicials, wrote letters 

infidels discomfiturey” but it can scarcely refer to the arrows he alone may have 
dis<;ha]:]ged. Firishtah asserts that **he defeated the Khokhars, and killed' 
[his followers did?] lo^oqo or 12^000 of them, and was subsequently made 
Amtr-ul«Umra but, unfortunately for this statement of the Dakhant historian, 
no such office or title eiusted in those days. 

• Two different words of the same signification are here used in the two sets 
of copies which agree with each other, some have^ and the others 

The different copyists could scarcely have been the cause of these differences in 
the idiom which are very numerous throughout our author’s work. 

* l^ur’&n, chap, bcxi. verse 25. 

1 There was no such Europeanized term in those dajrs as ** commander- in- 
chief,” and, if there were, there would have been a great number of commanders, 
for the term Sipah-SalSr is applied to several persons often at one and the 
time. One of the oldest copies of the text calls ’Ali-i-Isma’fl [i. e. ’Alt, 
son of Isms’ll] “ Amtr-Zadah,” an Amir’s son. The best Paris copy leaves 
out the word Sipah-Silar altogether, and' that reading would remove all 
difficulty, but it is a solitary instance, for all the others have Amir-i-Dad. Dad 
certainly means justice, equity, &c., and perhaps the person in question may 
have heard complaints and disposed of them with the aid of Muftis and 
but the command of troops seems incompatible with the office of 
judge. Some other authors say the Sipah-SSU^ ’Alt-i-IsmSl’tl, and the Amir- 
i-Dftd, and other grandees and officials, invited him to come to Dibit and 
assume the sfivereignty, and some say ’Alt-i-Isma’tl was governor of Dibit, 
and they style the other Amtr Di’ud. Another writer says “ Amir of Dibit,” 
which is more probable. Firishtah, according to the rtvised text, has “ Amtr 
Dd’ud, the DtlfimL” The latter word is absurd here. See note ♦, page 529. 
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to Shams-ud-D!n, I-yal-timish* at BudH’un, aiad besought 
him [to come thither and assume authority}^ Having; 
come, he ascended the throne of the kingdom of Dibit in 
the year 607 H., and took possession of ft; As the Tuilcs 
and Kutbt Amirs from different parts had gathered to- 
gether before Dibit, and some of the Turks and Mu’izzt 
Amirs had also united with them, and were intent upon 
resistance * [to this usurpation of authority on the part of 
I-yal-timish], they left Dibit, and came out, and they [all] 
combined in the immediate neighbourhood, and broke out 
into sedition and rebellion The august Sultan, Shams- ud- 
Din, with the cavalry of the centre [contingents forming the 
centre division of the Dihli troops] and his own immediate 
followers, issued from the city of Dibit, and, in front of the 
plain of Jud, overthrew them, and put most of the leaders 
[of the party] to the sword 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii., page 323. 

• The Taj-ul-Ma*a§ir says, in its usual mSated style, that *^the Sar-i-Jan- 
dar, who was a Turk [he was not named * Sirjdftddr Turkic* as in 
Elliot, voL ii., page 237 — for Sar-i-j 5 n-dar is the office this Turk held, see 
note 7 , page 603], who was the head of all sedition, and who put forth his 
arm to shed MusalmSln blood, with a body of sanguinary Turks [the Turks in 
the service of the QburfSn Sultans were Musalmans], broke out into rebellion. 
Although the Sultan had been often uiged to repress their outbreak, he 
refrained, for some time, from doing so. At length he resolved to reduce 
them, and with a considerable army,^^ 

_ This is no other than the affair mentioned under the account of Sultan 
Aram which see. What our author here means to say is, that those 

Turks and Mu’izzt and ^fujbt Amtrs, and men of note, then in Dihli, did 
not join the Sh^nisi party, and they left the city and joined the partizans 
of the late Sultan’s son, or, rather, adopted son, Aram Shah. The 
Amirs and Turks, however, were not finally reduced till some time after. 
See next page. 

Another writer states that most of the ^Zujbt Amtrs submitted, but that 
some of them, in concert with several Mu’izzf Amirs who were in Dibit and 
parts around, rose, collected together, and came to an engagement with 
Sbams-ud-Din and his party ; but their efforts were without avail, and they 
were defeated and put to the sword. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir states that the battle was fought close to the Bagh.i«Jtin 
[Jud ?] near the capital, but other authors I have been quoting from time to 
time agree with the more modem copies of the text, and say it occurred in the 
Jfin plain waste plain, &c.] ; but all the oldest copies have as above. 
The Bagh-i*Jud, not Jun, is often mentioned by our author. 

The Zubdat-ut-TawariJch says the defeated Amtrs were put to death at 
different times. See page 529, and note 

♦ Some few modem copies and the printed text have “ and directed that 
their heads should be brought under. the sword,” but there is not a word about 
Ihcir horsemen-*'' Firishtah says two of the principal Amtrs, Ak-Sunkur 
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Subsequently to this, Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, from 
Loho^ and fihaznln entered into a compact with him, and 
sent him a canopy of state and a Dur-bash *, Between 
Sultan Shams-ud-Dtn and Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Kaba-jah, contention used continually to arise for the 
possession of Lohor, Tabarhindah, and Kuhfam ; and, in 
the year 614 H., the former inflicted a defeat upon Na^ir* 
ud-Din, ]^ab 3 -jah. 

Upon several other occasions, in different parts of the 
territories of Hindustan ^ hostilities arose between him 
[Shams-ud-Dtn] and the Amirs and Turks ; but, as the 
favour of the Most High was his aider and defender. He 
used to award victory to him, and all those who used to 
revolt against him, or rebel against his authority, used to be 
reduced. The Divine assistance and protection having, for 
a considerable time, been extended towards him, Sultan 

and Farrukh Sha h- were killed, and that the Sar-i-Jan-dar fled with some 
others. The some author also states, contrary to his predecessors, that in 
608 H. I^yal-timish' marched against the ruler of the Kashah [1] of Jaior — 

— who bore the name of Odtsah [Odt Sah ?], reduced him and extorted 
tribute I His authority for this is not given. At this period I-yal-timiah vras 
sc^cely master of the Dihlt kingdom. 

• This passage is thus rendered m Elliot, voL ii. page 323. *‘Sult4n 
Tiiju-d dfn made a treaty with him from Lahore and Ghazni and sent him 
so 9 ne insigftia of royalty.” 

The Dilr-biali here referred to, which literally signifies stand aside!” 
and does not mean ** baton,” was a kind of spear with two horns or branches, 
the wood of the staff of which used to be studded with jewels and ornamented 
with gold and silver. This used to be carried before the sovereign when he 
issued forth, in order that people, perceiving it from a distance, might know 
that the king was coming, and that they might make way for him by standing 
on one side. In battle also it was carried, so that, in case any one should cast 
a lasso — which was made of leather, and continued in use down to nearly 
recent times— -in the direction of the king, it might, by the DCir-l^Slls be 
turned aside. Some others say, a canopy of state and other emblems of 
royally were sent to I-]ral-timia2l. 

Firitiitah states that I-yal-timish accepted a canopy of state and a standard 
from the ^JUlkim of Gha zntn for the latter's honour's sake ! The Dakliani 
historian tnily is a Tfery great authority I 

Taj-fid-Dtn, l-yal-duz, was strong and powerful at this time, and the 
probability is that I-yal-tlmiah» sought to l>c rec^ized by 

him as ruler Qhazuin in succession to Sul|an Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, thinking that 
such recognition would tend to make the Mu’izzt chiefs and 1 urks more 
to hlg rule. fihiyaj-ud-Dfn, Mahmud, Mu’izz-ud-Din s nephew, 
at this time was cither dead— for there is great discrepancy as to dates— or 
he was powerless. See note ®, page 526, para. 5. t • » 

* HindustSn refers here to the country immediately east of Dihli, 
the Do-3b of Anlarbed, Ac. 
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Shams-ud-Dfn brought under his jurisdiction all the difle- 
rent parts of the kingdom, and the dependencies of the 
capital, Dihli, together with BudS'un, Awadh, Banaras, and 
the Siwalikh. 

Sul$an Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, being obliged to evacuate 
[his territory] before the Khw arazmt army, retired towards 
Lohor ^ ; and between him and Sultan ghams-ud-Dln, hos- 
tilities arose about the boundaries [of their dominions], and 
an engagement took place between their respective armies 
at Tara’in*, in the year 612 H., and Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
was victorious. Sultan Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-duz, was taken 
prisoner, and, in accordance with his fSh ams-ud-Din*s] com- 
mand, they brought Yal-duz to Dihli, and sent him [from 
thence] to Buda’un, and there he was buried *. 


J Taj -ud- Din, I-yal-duz, came into the Labor province and took possession 
of it and iU capital, and ousted the followers of ^ba>jah. See page 505. 

■ This engagement took place in the ncighbourho^ of Tara’tn, the scene 
of Sul|aii Mu*izz-ud-Dfn's defeat and subsequent victory over Rae Pithoni. 
The Taj-ul-Ma*a§ir says, at this time, Shams-ud-Dfn, I-yal-timisht was about 
to undertake an expedition against some part of the Hindu territories as yet 
unsubdued, or some Hindu chief, who, during the late disturbances consequent 
on the death of ^Hutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and the dethronement of his son [adopted 
son], by Shams-ud-Dim had freed himself from the Musalm^ yoke. Sec 
Elmot, vol. ii. page 239, note >, where these Turks — Turkish slaves qr 
"turkish chiefs, such as arc referred to under Ar&m Shah*s reign — are turned 
into unconverted [for which there is not a shadow of ^authority] Turks, and 
are made out to have caused a revival of HindC power, because, in the 
flatulent words of the Taj-ul-Ma*agIr, one^ who is styled [fiot in the original 
however] Siijanddr Turki, * ‘opened his hand to shed the blood of Musalmdns.*’ 
In the meantime, Snljan l^j-ud-Dtn, I-yal-duz, in 61 1 H,, made some 
demands upon Shams-ud-Dfn. who, flrom the fact of his accepting the dur-dd^ 
and canopy of state, had acknowledged his superiority. S2|^s-ud-Dfn, being 
unwilling to accept these demands, whatever they were — for they are not 
specified in any author— I-yal-dQz, who had possessed himself of the Panjab, 
advanced as far as Thanfsar, resolved to enforce them, and was moving upon 
Dihli, when Sb&ms-ud-Dfn, now sufliciently powerful to resist them, resolved 
to oppose him, and advanced to SSmSnd [Samanah?], and the troops of the 
two kingdoms encountered near Tara’fn on (he 3rd of Sliaww£l, 612 Hb 
I-yal-duz’s troops fell suddenly upon the left wing of the Dihlf troops during 
the engagement [they did so probably at the ouisef]^ but I-yal-dQz was 
wounded by an arrow aimed at him by the Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk [this is his title 
only— the name is wanting. I-yal-dGz’s own Wazfr bore that title, which is 
one given to Waztrs], and I-yal-dus’s forces were defeated, and he was 
himself taken prisoner. 

• TaJ-ud-Dfn, I-yal-duz, was taken to Dihlf to be paraded, and was sent 
away to the fortress of Biida’un. Why he was sent there— the fief of Budfi’un 
had been so long Shams-ud-Dfn^s— »is obvious enough. Our author too 
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Subsequently, in the year 614 H., Shams-ud-D!n fought 
an engagement with Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Din, l^abS- 
jah \ and the latter was overthrown ; and, when the cala* 
mities, consequent upon the appearance of Qhingiz Kha n, 
the Mughal; fell upon Khurasan^ in the year 618 Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, defeated by the army 
of infidels, retired in the direction of HindustSui. The 
sedition of the Khwarazm Shahts reached the limits of [the 
province of] Lohor * ; and Sultan Shams-ud-Dtn marched 
from Dihli towards Lohor * with the forces of Hindust^, and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, having turned aside * 

buries him silently without mentioning his death. The 7 Aba):it>i-Akbazt and 
a few others say that he was at Buda’un until he died, but others state 
that he was put to death there in the same year. The T 3 j-ul-Ma’asir which 
was written at that period, at Dihlt, of course, is silent on this part of the 
subject. See page 505, note •, and page 506. 

1 Bud&’hnt makes a great blunder about this affair : he says this was the 
M^^time Shams«ud-Dtn had marched against IglabSL-jah, in 614 H., and that 
the latter was drowned in the Panj- 5 b [the five rivers] in 615 H. ! The 
Tajkarat- al-Mul0k says the first notice |^ba-jah had of Sbanis-nd-Dfn*8 
hostility was his appearance on the frontier of his province of Dfilldinh in 
614 H. See note •, page 534. 

• Fa^ib'l says in 617 H., but that some say 618 H. The best St. 
Petersburg copy of the text has 620 H. 

» At this period, and for sometime after, the frontier of the Dihlf kingdom 
only extended to the Makbtalah Hills or.Salt Range. See note page 534. 

^ In his account pf Suljfan Jal5l-ud-Din, page 293, our author says, gbams* 
ud-Dln despatched a force from his armies ” against him. In the former 
place the words used are ^V# — ^here ^ 

• The words used here in all the copies, and in the printed text also, arc 

jjTudi* which mean “ turned aside,” and ^^Jled before*' is incorrect, and the text 
says nothing whatever about '‘some fighting followed on the frontiers of La- 
hore the words are Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 324. 

Sul|Sn Jalal-ud-Din had only about 10,000 men with him : otherwise, from 
the easy way in which he overthrew l^aba-jah, there is great probability that, 
being of Turkish lineage himself, on his mother’s side, the Turks in HindOsOn 
might have gone over to him, and he would have overturned the kingdom of 
Dibit. All that the august ” Sultan appeari to have dope was to have 
Jalal-ud-Din*s envoy put to death— some say he had him poisoned— under 
pretence that he was plotting against him, then, in order to gain time, sending 
an emissary with rich presents to mollify the SultSn, and, in order to try and 
get him into his power, offering him an asylum near Dihlt— an asylum possibly 
like I-yal-dur met with at Buda’On— a tomb. No doubt SlUums-ud-Dtii g^ 
troops ready, and no doubt despatched some towards the PanjSb, but he did 
not go himself to face JalSl-ud-Dtn. See note •, page 293. The SmOfat- 
ut-Tawkitkh states that Jalal-ud-Dtn did acthally invest Lfthor for a time. 

The Taikarat of Daulat WSh* quoted by Elliot, says Sultin Jal&l-ud-Dtn 
was joined udiilst in the Sind-Sagar Do-ftbah by the Lakhtft Hatftnhs» 
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from the host of Hindustan, marched away towards Sind 
and Siwastan *. 

After these events, in the year 623 H., Sul$an Shams-ud- 
Dtn marched an army towards the terintory of Lakhana- 
wat!, and [Suljtan] Ghiyag-ud-Din, ’Iwag, l^alji ^ placed the 
neck of service within the yoke of subjection, and presented 
thirty elephants and eighty laks of treasure *, and read the 
Khu tbah. and stamped the coin, in the sacred name of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. 

In the year 623 H,, the Sult.an determined to take the 
fortof Rantabhur, which, for its exceeding strength, solidity, 
and impregnability, is famous and notorious throughout all 

numbering 700 men, from the neighbourhood of Balkh, and that the ruler of 
Mult^ []g[aba-jah] made peace with Jalal-ud-Din ; and, what is more 
astonishing, that ’AlH-ud-Din, Kai-^ubad, the son of the king of Hind, gave 
Jal3l-ud-Dth his daughter in marriage, and the latter maintained power in 
Hind for three years and seven months. Here is a perfect jumble of events, 
and the Khokhv chief has been mistaken for the ** King of Hind.’’ 

A European writer however [D’Ahsson] makes still greater blunders. He 
says that, when Jalid-ud-Din heard that Shams-ud» Dtn, I-yal-timiah, was 
moving ** to the assistance of Kubacha,” he went to meet him, but, instead of 
lighting, I-yal-timifili proposed peace and the hand of his daughter, which 
were both accepted by the Sultan ! See note •, para. 2, page 293. Here 
BuffiVt the 99 jib, governor of Kirman, is mistaken for I-yal>timiali 1 

* One would scarcely conceive, from this, that Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn annexed 
great part of the Panjab and Sind, and that he remained nearly three years 
in those parts, and only left them, on the despatch of a great army of 
Mugbals against him, and the fact of hLs presence l>eing much required in 
*IraV< See the reign of Jalal-ud-Dtn, pages 285—299. 

y Elphinstone, led astray by some translation probably, for no History 
makes such a statement, makes several terrible errors here. He has: ** In 
the same year with this expedition to Sind [it took place two years after the 
Lakhanawatt affair, in 624-5 Altamsh marched against BakhtiAr Kiiiiji 
[Mubammad, son of Bakht-yilr, who is here referred to, had been thendcad tTventy 
years\ who looked upon Behdr and Bengal as his own conquest ; and, though 
he professed obedience to Kutb u din (to whose daughter he was married)^ openly 
dis^imed all dependence on his successor. [It was I-yal-timiah — his Altamsh 
— not Mubnnimad, son of Bakfat-yar, who married b^utb-ud-Dtn’s daughter.] 
Altamsh was successful in this undertaking; he deprived BakhtiAr of Behdr, 
(the government of which he conferred on his own son,) and obliged him to 
hold Bengal under the crown of Dehli. BakhtiAr made a subsequent 
attempt to retrieve his losses, was defeated by the prince who governed 
BehAr, and lost his life in the conflict.” Thus Mubammad, son of BaJeht-yAr, 
Mubammad, son of Sheran. ’Alt, son of Mardan, and GJiiya§-ud-Dtn, ’Iwa^ — 
four different rulers are made one. Tills truly b pretty history ** to teach the 
young idea” 1 See pages 574 and 594, and note s. 

* There is not a word about ** current coin ” in the text, but the Tababat-i- 
Akbart and some authors who copy from it say, 80,000 silver tangahs. See 
note >, page 584. 
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Hindustan. They have narrated in the Chronicles of the 
people of Hind after this manner, that seventy kings and 
more had appeared [at various times] at the foot of its 
walls, and not one of them had been able to reduce it 
After some time *, however, in the year 623 H., it was taken 
by the hands of the Sultan’s servants ^ through the favour 
of the Creator. A year subsequent to this, in 624 H., he 
inarched against the fort of Man^awar ’ within the limits of 
the Siwalikh [territory], and its capture, likewise, the Al- 
mighty God facilitated for him, and he came back, and much 
booty fell into the hands of the servants of his dynasty. 

Subsequently, in 625 H., the august Sulj^n Shams-ud- 
Dtn, I-yal-timi^, came with an army from the capital city. 
Dibit, into the territories of Oghdiah and Multan ; and the 
writer of these words, the Mauliuia Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the 


• Accorcting to the Taj-ul-Ma^jir, Rantabhur was in the possession of the 
hfu5ialinans in the time of Sul|ILn Mu*izz*ud*^Din. See Elliot • voL IL pnge 
219, and note\ page 516, para. 4. 

> Months in some copies of the text. 

• This remark shows that he was not himself present there. 

• The oldest copies are as above— 3; — but some others have — 
Mandild, and — MandiL The Taba^pat-i-Akbarf has Mandawar ; while 
Bud&'Ont, who copies from it, has Mandu in some copies, and Mandawar in 
others ; and adds that I-yal-timiah annexed, with that stroi^hold, the Koh-i- 
Siwklikh. Mir*ai-i-Jahan-Numa says, “Mandawar with all the forts and 
^baks of the Siwalikh.” Zubdat-ut-Tawartkb has “ Mandiwar-y^y ” 
Fir^Jhtah has “MandQ — [which is totally incorrect] — and all Siwalikh.” 

Our author, at page 468, mentions “ the scat of government, Ajmtr, with 
the whole of the Siwalikh [territory], such as Hdnsi, Sursutt,” &c. ; and in- 
eludes the whole tract of country south of the Hiinalayah, betwe^ the Gang^ 
and the Sutlaj, and extending as far south as Hfinst in the Siwftlikh or Koh-i- 
Siwftlikh ; and at page 200 he states that Nftg-awr is in the Siu^ikh also. 
Some writers state that the Siwalikh extends as far w«t as the borders of 
Kashmir. See note page 468; and Elliot, voL ii. page 325, note*. 
Tod says “ Mundore [Mandawar] was the capital of the Purlhars,” imd capital 
of Marwar, “ five miles N. of Jodpur.” There is no doubt but that this is the 
place, the ruins of which indicate what its immense strength must have been at 
the time in question. ,It is described in Tod, vol. i. page 721 ; and in another 
place he says it was taken from “Mokul,” the Purihar prince, by “ Rahup, 
who “obtained Chectore in s. 1257 (a.d. 1201). and shortly after sustained the 
atuck of Shemsudin [SuIJan Shams-ud-Dtn U referred to], whom he [Rahup J 
met and avercamt in battle at Nagore.” Of course ! who defeat Kajputs? 
Shams-ud-Dtn did not come to the throne for mm years after the aWe date, 
^ere is a Man<Jawar-.,,^— even now, a large kasbah, with extensive build- 
ings of burnt brick, and several great masjids, the remains of former da^ on 
the route between DarJ-nagar and Saliaran-pur, included in the Siwalikh as 
above mentioned, but not the place heie refened to. 
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month of Rajab, in the year 624 H.*, had reached the 
territories of Sind, Ochch^ih, and Multan, from the side 
of ^ur and Khurasan On the ist of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
625 H.*, the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dtn. I-val-timish. 
reached the foot of the walls of the fort of P chehah- Malik 
[Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had his camp pitched 
before the gate of the kagbah [townj of Ahrawat ^ and the 
whole of his fleet and boats, on board of which the baggage 
and followers of his army were embarked, were moored in 
the river in front* of the camp, when, on a Friday, after 
[noon-day] prayers, swift messengers arrived from the 
direction of Multan and gave information that Malik Na^r- 
ud-Din, Ai-yitim *, the feudatory of Lohor, had appeared 
before the walls of Multan 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, having set out by 
way of Tabarhindah towards O chch ah. the capital of 
Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Din, K^ha-jah, he fled to his fleet, 
and, taking along with him all his forces, retired towards 

^ Sec note*, page 544, where he contradicts this statement, and mentions 
other dates. Chingiz ]^an died in 624 H. Several authors, including that of 
the TabaVat-i-Akbart and his protSgi^ Buda’unf, leave out this expedition of 
I-yaUtimish against ^aba-jah ; but drown the latter in 614 H., having confounded 
the first hostilities between them with the last. See note page 532. 

* At page 541 he says he came **from Shunisan by way of Qbazntn and 
Banian.” 

* In his notice of Malik Na$tr-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, in Section XXII., our 

author also says 625 H., but at page 541 he says 624 H. Under the account of 
Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-GAZLAK Slian, in the same Section, our author 
contradicts his statement here made, and says that this was the first of 

the nobles of the Dihlf dynasty vrith whom he came into contact, and that he 
arrived before Ochcliah with troops fifteen days before Sullen Shams-ud-Dtn*g 
arrival, and that he — the author — came out of Oghchah and went to his camp 
to obtain an interview with Malik Taj-ud-Din on the l6th of $afar, 625 H. 
At the bottom of the same page, however, he makes another statement, and 
gives 628 H. as the date, and, over leaf, a different statement. 

y This place is not now known, and the correct pronunciation may be Ihrfiwat. 
In some copies it is written Ahrawat, in others Ahurat, and in one HarSwat ; 
but it is evidently the same word, with the first letter left out by the copyist. 
The courses of the rivers in this tract have greatly altered since these days. 

* This is the meaning of the word here used, but facing or opposite 
would he more appropriate ; as, wherever the camp might have been pitched, 
it would have its fronts not its rear, to the land. 

* In the account given of this chiefs in the next Section, the vowel points 
are given with the word Some few copies have what appears like — 
but what is supposed to be^ is but the end of the letter ^ carelessly written. 

* He succeeded in getting possession of that stronghold by capitulation, and 
the dependencies at once followed. 
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Bhalcar, with orders to his Waz!r»the 'Ain>ul-Mulk, ^usain- 
i-Asha’rt • to convey the treasure contained within the fort 
of Ofillfiliah towards the fort of Bhakar. Sultan Shams- 
ud.Din pushed forward the van of his forces to the foot of the 
wails of Dfihfihah, under the [two] great Maliks at the head 
of those troops one [of whom] was Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-Salart, who was the Amir-i-Hajib [Lord Cham- 
berlain] of the Court, and the other, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Gazlak Kh 5 n*, Sudani Sfeamst*, who was the 
Malik of Tabarhindah\ Four days after this, the Sultan 
himself^ with the rest of the army, the elephants, baggage, 
and followers, arrived before tlie walls of Oehehah, and the 
camp was pitched •. The Wazlr of his kingdom, the Ni^am- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidf^ and other Maliks, weie then 
despatched towards the fort of Bhakar in pursuit of Malik 
[Sultan] Na*ir.ud.Dln, l^ab^ah. 

For a period of three months, hostilities went on at the 
foot of the fortress of O^hehah ; and, on Tuesday, the 
28th • of the sacred month, Jamadt-uKAwwal, in the year 
625 h/, that fort surrendered on terms of capitulation. 
Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud.Dtn, Iglaba-jah, in that same month, 

■ The TSrt]dl-i-Ma*9ilmt of Mir Ma’^um-i-Bhaklmrt [of Bhakar or Bhakhar : 
it is written both ways] incorrectly styles him the Nifam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, 
son of As’ad. ’Ain-ul-Mulk, signifying the Eye of the State — like Ni^m-ul- 
Mulk— is not a name, but a title given to Wazirs. Asha’r is the name of an 
’Arab tribe of the tribes of SabS, of which came the celebrated Musalmin 
doctors Abu Musa and Abu ^asan. Their followers are styled Asha*rlun- 
The Warfr came doubtless of that family. “Ashghari” is not correct. 
Compare Elliot here, yoL it 32$. 

** Or Gajzlak : it is written both ways. 

^ ** Sultan! Shamd” signifies that he was the Mamluk of Sultan gJiams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timishy and rose to rank in his service. A notice oi him and others 
will be found in Section XXII. 

* The arrival of the Sultfin upon the scene has been already mentioned 
above. 

* Some copies of the text have **one month,” but it is, no doubt, incorrect ; 
and in some the date is the 27th of the month ; but in no copy is it the 29th, 
although some modem copies have Jamldt-ul-AUlir. 

1 The 7 abal 0 t-i-Akbarf, Buda’unl, Muntalc]iab-ut-TawarfUi» and some 
others, all mention these events as ti^ii^ place in 614 H. ; and they are all 
wrong. In this case it is hardly probat^e that the copyists of all these works 
could have written 614 for 624, although one might have done so. 

The Tajkant-nl-Muliik states that ¥aba*jah’s son, Malik ’Ala-ud*Dfn, 
Bahribn Itad concluded a peace on behalf of his father with I^yal-timiih, 

and, after some days, ]B^bft-jah himself left Bhakhar to return to 
when he was [accidentally] drowned. 
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of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, in the same year, threw himself from 
the walls of the fortress of Bhakar into the Panj-ab, and 
drowned himself. Some time previous to this, he had 
despatched his son, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahr^m Shah, to 
the presence of Sultan Shams»ud«Dln, I-yal-timish ; and, 
subsequently to that, the treasures and the remainder of 
the followers of Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Dtn, ]^abS-jah, 
reached the presence of the Court, the Asylum of the 
World. 

That country [Sind], as far as the. shore of the ocean, was 
acquired, and Malik Sinan-ud-Din, Chatt-sar [or Jati-sar],* 

^ The three oldest and best copies of the text have Chatisar— ^ — and 

Jatisar— — respectively. Of the other copies, taking the best in rota« 

tion, one has — ^which is evidently intended for one of the two former, 

because the three points, which look like that of v>~are intended to mark 
thus — in distinction to ^A^and to prevent it being mistaken for the latter 

letter ; another u**^:*— a third the rest 4 ^ ,» — which has been read 

as Haba ah. which means an Abyssinian. The Sumrahs were, however, not 
Africans, but of Raj -put descent Alft has — but not very distinct, and 

Jami^ut-TawirtUl without points. 

The historians of Sind state that that territory, up to the year 583 H., 
acknowledged the sway of the Gha znawtds. and that, on the downfall of the 
last of that dynasty, his dominions fell to Sultibd Cibiy2{{*ud-Dfn, Muhammad, 
fiburf [Mu’izz-ud-Din’s elder brother^ and Sind was then included in the 
Multin province ; but all Sind cannot be meant here — not what we under- 
stand by Sind. Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, brother of (jJ|iy29*ad-r)fn, as early as 
578 H. [see note *, page 452], had reduced the territory of Dfwal or DibaL 
Mfr Ma’^um says that, after SultlUi Mu’izz-ud-Dfn’s assassination, l^jCutb-ud- 
Din, t-bak, possessed himself of Hind and Sind, and held sway over them, 
and the Shutbah was read for him, fourteen years [four^ no doubt, is meant], 
after which his son, ArSm Shah , succeeded him, but he was dethroned from 
incapacity, and Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, raised to the sovereignty. ** At 
this period,” he continues, “the territory of Hindustan was divided into fo^r 
states [that portion of Hindustan under Musalman sway rather] — Dihlt, which 
pertained to Shams-ud-Dfn ; Miiltan, Dchchah, and Sind, to IgZabi-jah ; 
Lahor, to the officers of I-yal-duz, Sultan of Ghaznin ; and Lakhanawatf, to 
the E^alj.” He then passes on to the Sh^lj Siwastan, and Shams.ud^ 
Din\s invasion of ^ba-jah*s dominions. See note •, page 542, para. 6. 

Previous to this time, however, Dibal, or Lower Sind [Thathah was not tvett 
founded at this period], had fallen into the hands of the Sumrah tribe, which 
paid, nominally at least, allegiance to the Qbaznawfds. Before the downfall 
of that dynasty, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, subdued that territory; but still the 

Gh urian hold upon it was nominal almost. 

Of the Sumrah dynasty no less than seventeen chiefs ruled in Lower Sind, 
according to the Muntakhab-ut-TawSrikh of Muhammad Yusuf ; and, as near 
as can be computed, from the years they are said to have reigned, the eleventh 
of that dynasty, who lived at the time Shams-ud-Dtn ruled at Dihlt, was named 
Cha nf.sar-— ^ — but this might be, and in all probability is meant for 
there being but the difference of the dot of vu between them. It L% 
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who was Walt [ruler] of Dtwal, presented himself at the 
Court ; and, when the blessed mind of that 
monarch became disengaged through the successes [gained] 
in that territory, he turned his face towards the sublime 
seat of government, the city of Dibit. 

The author of this book, and writer of these pages, gained 
the presence of the sublime Court of that monarch of the 
orthodox, on the first day that the royal camp was pitched 
before the walls of the fort of O chch ah* ; and, having 
found favour in his sacred sight, when the royal camp 
moved back again from before the walls of O chch ah. the 
author was directed to deliver discourses within the enclo- 
sure of the sublime tents ; and, in association with the 
victorious retinue of that beneficent sovereign, he arrived at 
the city of Dihli in the month of Ramadan, 625 H.' 

thereforet perfectly clear, that the name given by our author refers to the 
eleventh of the Sumrah rulers, but the fourteenth according to the Tu^ifat-ul- 
KirSm. Habash^ of course » is totally out of the question. See also Elliot, 
voL L page 485 ; and voL ii. note page 389 ; and Thomas ; Patiian Kings, 
page 99, note K 

• To pay court to the winning side, and, afterwards, as far as our pious 
author was concerned, the son of |j^ba<jah, and the Firuzt College too, might 
follow ]^aba-jah to the bottom of the Indus. 

** It has already been mentioned [note •, para. 6, page 542] that one reason — 
or, at least, the plea — why I-yal-timisll attacked l^ba-jah again, and marchetl 
against Ofihcha^ was, that the Shalj fugitives, after their defeat by ](piba-jah, 
and their chief had fallen in the battle, threw themselves upon his protection. 
This happened towards the end of 623 H., and, early in 625 H., I'yal-timifth 
appeared before ]^l)a-jah’s capital. 

If our author is correct as to. the Sul|an’s leaving Ofillfiboh for Dibit, the 
Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir [and Raufat-u$-$afa, which copies it probably] is very much 
out ; fot that work states that I-yal-timish left the Wazir to carry on the ope- 
rations, and reached Dibit again on the 14th of Rabt’-iil-Awwal [the third 
month] of 624 ii. ; whilst our author says he reached the capital in Ramadan 
[the ninth month] of 625 H., a difference of eighteen months. One of the 
oldest copies of the text, however, has 626 H., while the other two oldest leave 
out the rest of the sentence after the word Dihli,” thus giving no date. 

Mir Ma’$unb in his History, says; — I-yal-timigh left his Wazir to carry 
on operations against Ochchah, and returned to his capital, thus agreeing with 
Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, and that it capitulated, and was taken possession of on the 
28th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal [fifth month] of 625 H.” It was the Wazir who 
advanced against Bhakar and penetrated into Lower Sind, and, therefore, it is 
impossible that Sinan-ud-Din, Chatfsar or Jatisar, the Sumrah chief of Dibal, 
could have presented himself at the ghamsi Court, when the Sultan did not go 
farther south than Ochcshah. He did so to the Wazir probably, or to the 
subsequent governor of the new conquest. 

The l"aj-ul-Ma’affir further states that, at this time [of the Wazir’s invasion 
of Ixjwcr Sind], twelve celebrated forts, which had never liefore been acquired. 
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At this time, emissaries from the SJialifah's Court, bear- 
ing honours rich and ample, had reached the limits of 
Nag-awr; and, on Monday, the 22nd of the month of 
Rabl’-ul-Awwal, 626 H., they reached the Capital *. The city 
was decorated [for the occasion] * and this sovereign, and 
the Maliks, his sons — may they rest in peace ! — and other 
Maliks, his suite, and Slaves likewise, were honoured through 
this act of policy [on the part] of the Kha lifah*s Court. 

After so much festivity and rejoicing, in the month of 
Jamadi-ul-Awwal, of the before-mentioned year [626 H.] \ 

were taken possession of with SlwastSn and LOk, as far as the shores a[ the 
ocean ; and that the lOnitbah was read for the Snl^Zn, and the coin was 
Stamped with his titles and name through ai/ the countries of Hindust&n [!], and 
in the territories of ^u^Sr and MukrSnl The Waatr, according to Mtr 
Ma’f Qm, was left in charge of the government of Sind, and remained in that 
country up to the year 630 when he returned to Court, leaving N^-ud* 
Dfn, Muhammad, in charge of Sind. 

Our author, however, in his notice of Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar-i-Gazlak 
X 3 l 3 n, who accompanied the Wazfr in his advance upon Bhakar, states that 
he, not the Wazfr, was left in charge of the newly-acquired territory ; and he 
is, doubtless, correct. The Wazfr had other duties to perform, and Mfr 
Ma’^ihn has evidently mistaken the one for the other. 

No doubt the new governor extended the Sl^a msf authority in those parts, 
but it was very temporary, and ceased almost with the reign of I-yal-timish- 
L&k is the place referred to at page 200, and has no connexion either with the 
town, district, or mountains of Liakkt in Sind. There is, I think, some con- 
nexion between the Lak tribe of Kurds, at that time, and subsequently, located 
in the southern part of SijistSn, and KirmSn, mentioned at page 317, note*. 

> Budft*unf, who differs from all other writers, here, and contrary to the 
work of his patron, says these were ’Arab envoys from Mi^r, bearing with them 
a dress of honour and honorary titles [a diploma conveying them], but the 
’Abbast Khftltffth of Ba^dSd, not of Mi^t, was the sender — the Sh^lffah, 
Aha Ja’far-i-Man^Qr, entitled Al-Mustan^ir B’illah, the 36th ’AbbSst — the 
Ubaidf IsmS’flf BtiUffat of Mi^r terminated in 567 H. 

* When the inhabitants of eastern cities are ordered to decorate their bouses 
on the occasion of rejoicings such as above indicated, the tradespeople, in 
particular, deck out their shops by hanging out rich shawls, brocades, fine 
dresses, all kinds of costly articles of merchandize, and even the ornaments 
and trinkets of their women. Lamps and flags, attached to cords, are drawn 
across the streets, and the doors and lower parts of private dwellings painted 
in the gayest colours procurable. The 7 Af)^ 4 FAi‘i*Akbarf, followed by 
Firiahtah and others, says^tMaAf — arches, domes, &c. — were erected on this 
joyftd occasion. 

According to the translaflon of this passage in our author in Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 326^ the city was only **iidorfud with their presence but the printed 
text, in this instance^ is quite correct, and, like the other copies of the text, has 
which means ** to prepare,” to adorn,” and the like. 

* Several copies of the text, including the printed text, with but two excep- 
tions, have uuiiU— ’dress of honour — for — service, also action, pro- 
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mfonnation arrived of the decease of the august Malik, 
N^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud §hah, [the eldest son of SultSn 
gliams-ud-Din] ; and Balka Malik-i-Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwa?*, 

policy^ &C. It is ridiculous to imagine that honorary dresses would 
Hl^ifah for all the Princes, Maliks, the Sultan’s suite. 
^ ms d^es. Conferring such honours broadcast would have lessened the 

onour. Dresses might have been sent for the Sultan’s sons, but even this was 
unusual. The Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir’s statement about this event is the most reliable. 
It says that the Imam, Mustan^lr B’illah, sent I-yal-timish dress of honour, 
conjirfuin^ Aim in the sovereignty of Hindustan, with the title 
weat Sultan, which was received with much veneration. Next day, 
^bf’-ul-Awwal, 626 H., was fixed for a general reception, at which 
the S nal ifah s diploma was read in the presence of the Suljan, his sons, and 
great nobl^ In this diploma it was declared that I-yal-timish was thereby 
TOnfirmed in the possession of all the territory which he had subdued. Great 
joy was manifested on this auspicious occasion, and the Sultan conferred robes 
of honour upon the Khalifah’s envoys, and his own chiefs and nobles.” 

What led to the arrival of these agents is not stated by historians, but it is 
probable that I-yal-timiah sought this investiture from the Khalifah, and a 
title, considering his djmasty sufficiently established to warrant it, when he, 
some years before, despatched an agent to the Court of Baghdad, or that the 
Shaltfah had some policy of his own to serve in sending it. We may presume 
that the title bestowed was that mentioned by our author at page 624 ; but 
that is the same ^ bestowed by Mustan^ir’s predecessor, Un-N^fir, upon 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sam. Towards the end of the reign 
of I-yal-timiah» the Waztr-ship is said to have been conferred upon the Fakhr- 
ul-Mulk, ’I$amt, who for thirty years had been Waztr of Baghdad. He 
became irritated through some cause or other, left the £J[jalffah’s court, and 
came to Dibit, which was not quite such an C/llima Thule as one modem 
writer supposes, the Shu$bah being read weekly for the Khaltfah. 

• That is to say, Balka Malik, son of ^usam-ud-Dtn, ’Iwa^ fSultan Ghiy&ff . 
ud-Dtn, ’Iwa^], the Siiay. In some copies of the text the date is 627 h., but, 
in the oldest, and, in the majority, it is 628 u. 

The hold, acquired over the territory of Lakhanawatt by I-yal-timiall, 
appears to have been of a very partial and temporary character ; and the events. 
Which happened subsequently to his accommodation with Sultan Ghiy ay-ud .ntn, 
’Iwaf , after he extorted tribute, as mentioned on a previous page, are involved in 
much obscurity^ for many years subsequently. In the first place, there is some 
discrepancy with respect to the year of GJ^iyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaf ’s, death, which, 
according to some accounts, including that of the Gaur took place as 

early as 617 H., after a reign of twelve years, namely, from 606 h. to 617 h. 

I had better first mention, very briefly, what our author states, in his account 
of the different Maliks, with reference to the occurrences following the defeat of 
Ghiy^S ud-Dtn, Twa^, by Malik Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, I-yal-timish’s 
son, and Qbij^ff-ud-Dfn’s being put to death by that prince, and then give fhe 
accounts of others, as our author has either suppressed some things, or his ideas 
of them were confused ; and he docs not [like other writers] even mention 
where Nafir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Sll^» died, and we must suppose it was in 
Awadh, not in Lakhanawatf. 

Our author says, in his account of Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Lbak-i-Odichah, but 
without giving any dates, that, when Sultan I-yal-timish led his forces into the 
territory of Lakhanawatf, and they had oveithrown Balk% the E 3 ialJ — who, in 

R r 
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the Khali . rebelled in the territory of Lakhaftawati. SultSn 
Shams-ud-Din led the contingents of HindustSn into that 
country ; and, in the year 628 H., that rebel was secured. 
The Sultan conferred the throne of Lakhanawati upon Malik 
*Ala-ud-Din, Jant, — on whom be peace! — ^and, in the month 

the list at the end of this reign, is styled Malik IkhtiySr-ud-Dfn, Daulat Shah* 
i-Balka, Malik of Lakhanawa^ — he set out on his return to the capital, Dihlt, 
and, on the way, received intimation that, through the decease of Malik T&j- 
ud-Din, Sanjar*i-GAZ-LAK ShSLn,at Cfihchah, that province and its dependencies 
had been conferred upon him. llicn he says, that, after the decease of the son 
of l-yal*timish, and that sovereign’s proceeding himself into Lakhanawa^t to 
suppress the outbreak of Balka, the Khalj, he conferred the throne of 
Lakhanawati upon ‘Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant [the same who is styled, in the 
list at the end of this reign, ** Shah-zadah of Turkistan”], and that, on his 
removal from or loss of that dignity — but no date is given — Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, i-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, got it. He greatly distinguished himself in those 
parts, and, on one occasion, captured a number of elephants in the territory of 
Bang, which he despatched to Dihlt. For this affair he received the title of 
Vugh 5 n-Tftt. He held the government until 631 H., when he died in Lakhana- 
wa^l. On his death, Malik ’lzz-ud*Dtn, X^ghril-i-Tugli^ Khan, was made 
governor of Lakhaiuiwajt, and there he was at the time of l*yal-timiah*a death, 
after which events arose which I shall have to refer to subsequently ; but, I 
may mention that, up to this time, the territory on both sides the Gang was 
not under his authority, and that he only held the Barindah side. 

1 will now state what other writers say on this subject. After Sultan 
Ghiygs-ud-Dtn. ’Iwa^, was put to death hy Nfl^ir-ud^Din, Matonild 
son of I-yal-timishf the former’s son, styled Na9ir-ud-Dfn*i-’Xwaf, by some, 
and ]l^usam-ud*Dfn*i-*Iwaf, by others, but these latter no doubt mean Balldl 
Malik, the son of ^usSm-ud-Dtn, ’I was, which was the father’s name before he 
took the title of Sultan (2ll>y^9*ud-Dfn [see page 580], assumed the sovereignty 
over his father’s dominions, and held it some time ; and, after the death of 
Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, who held mere nominal authority over 
Lakhanawati for one year, and, according to the Gaur MS.^ and J 2 mi*-ut- 
Tawartkb [not Raahid-ud-Din’s], from 618 H. to 619 H., although both those 
works state that he died in 626 H., affairs assumed such an aspect that I-yal- 
timifih had to inarch into that country with the forces of Hindustan ** to quell 
the sedition. ” No particulars are given respecting these operations, nor is the 
fate of Balks Malik mentioned ; but, as most writers scate that he fell into the 
power of l*yal*timiah« his fate may well be supposed. 

Zu 1 )dat-ut*Tawarikh> in one place, says I-yabtiniiah entered the Lakhapawa^f 
territory in 627 H., and, in another place, that, in 628 H., he succeeded in taking 
the son of Ilusam-ud-Din, 'Iwa^, after which he gave the throne to ’Izz- 
ul-Muluk, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant ; and, in this, other writers agree. 

The Jami’-ut-Taw&rtkh, as well as Zubdat, says that ’Ala-ud-Dtn, J2nt, 
reigned for three years and some months, but the former and the Gauy MS, 
have **from 620 H. to 623 H.” Saif-ud-Din, I*bak>i-Yugbiui-Tat, succeeded, 
on the removal of ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant, and ruled up. to the time of his death, 
which happened in 631 H. ; but the Gaui* MS, says he ruled nine years— from 
624 H. to 63211. — till he died. Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, 7 ufiivdl-i- 7 uclliftn Ehlui, 
succeeded^ and held the government for nearly fourteen years. Farther 
mention of the feudatories of this province will be foimd in the next Section. 
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of Rajab of the same year, he returned again to the illus- 
trious capital, Dihlt 

In the year 629 H., the Sultan came to the determination 
of undertaking the reduction of the fort of Gwaliyur® ; and, 
when the pavilion of his dominion was set up at the foot of 
that stronghold, Mangal Diw ^ the accursed, the son of the 
accursed Mai Diw, commenced hostilities. The Sultan 
continued before that fortress for a period of eleven 
months ; and the writer of these words, in the month of 
gha’ban of the same year, set out from Dihli, and turned 
his face towards the threshold of sovereignty, and attained 
that felicity. The author, at certain stated .periods, was 
commanded to deliver discourses at the private pavilion. 
Three times in each week discourses were fixed ; and, 
when the month of Ramadan came round, a discourse used 
to be delivered daily. During the whole ten days of Zi- 
.ISijjah, and ten days of Muharram, discourses were 
delivered daily ; but, during the other months, those same 
three stated periods were observed weekly, so that ninety- 
five times congregations were convened at the entrance of 
the sublime pavilion*. On both days of the respective 
festivals, Fijr and U?lia®, in three different places, the 

* After the decease of l^utb-ud^Dtn, I*bak, during the convulsion that theti 
ensued, the Hindus recovered this fortress, which had been surrendered to IjjZuj^b* 
ud-Dtn, after Baha-ud-Dtn,Tufih*'>l» reduced it to extremity, as mentioned 
at page 546. Up to this time the Musalmans had no opportunity of recovering it. 

^ The name of this RSe is very plainly written in several copies of the text, 
including two of the three oldest and best copies, but the third— the best St* 
Pctersbuig copy — ^has — y. 9 ^ JC* — Migal [evidently intended for Jd* — Mangal] 
Bhawa Dfw — ^being thus different to all the other copies of the text. The 
other.copies have <sU«^ and d(r«*~^Milag or Milak, and Mtgal or Mtkal. 

There* is equal, if not more, discrepancy with resp>ect to the father’s name 
also ; but, while the St. Petersburg AfS, has Mai Dtw plainly written, the 
other two oldest copies have ^ wliich may be Bostl Diw* 

The remaining copies of the text collated have what appear to be Je— — 

[I think this may be meant for MahS-pala — Jr* and the like, which 

are unintelligible. 

The Zubdat-ut-TawSrikh has Mangal Dtw, son of Birbal or Barbal Dtw, 
TaboVat-i-Akbart dL^ Miriat-i-Jahan-Num^ yi the Ta^karat-uL 

Muluk dUU and Fitishtah Jf All these latter works, however, 

do not mention the father’s name. At page 545, note’, the ntlcr of Gwaliyur 
is styled Rftc Solink Pal, according to the Taj-ubMa’Ssir. 

* In his notice of Malik HindQ Khan, in Section XXII., our author relates 
these matters in quite a diflerent manner, contiadicting a good deal of what he 
here mentions. 

* The festival, on breaking fast after the Mut^ammadan fast month, is called 

R r 2 
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prayers, prescribed for the festivals, were said, in which 
number of places, on the greater festival of Uf^SL, this 
servant of the state, who is Minh§j-i-Saraj, was com- 
manded to read the* Kh utbah for the festival, and 

the appointed prayers, at a spot opposite the northern face 
of the fortress of Gwaliyur', on which side the town is ; and 
he was honoured with the presentation of a valuable dress 
of honour. 

The fortress was kept under investment, until Tuesday, 
the 26th of the month Safar, 630 II., when the stronghold 
of Gwaliyur was acquired. During the night, the accursed 
Mangal Diw evacuated the fort and fled ; and about seven 
hundred Gabrs* were directed to be brought to public exe- 
cution before the entrance of the sublime pavilion. After 
that, Amirs and eminent men were appointed [to different 
offices]. To the Majd-ul-Umra, Ziya-ud-Din, Junaidi, the 
Sultan gave the office of Amir-i-Dad, the Sipah-Salar 
[Commander of Troops], Rashtd-ud-Din. 'Alt, was directed 
to assume the office of Seneschal, and the Maulana, the 
writer of this book, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was nominated to the 
offices of ]^a?t, Kh atib. and Imam, and appointed to pre- 
side over all matters of the law, and a rich dress of honour, 
and an ample present, were conferred upon him*. May the 
Most High God become the sustainer of the purified soul and 
fragrant body of that victorious, beneficent, and just sove- 
reign, and patron of the enlightened ! On the 2nd of the 
month, Rabi’-ul-Akhir. of this same year *, the Sulttan with- 
drew from before the fortress of Gwaliyur, and placed the 
camp at about the distance of a league from the foot of 
the walls in the direction of Dibit, the capital ; and, at that 

’Id-i-FiJr ; and the Uf ha is on the tenth day of the last month of the Muham- 
madan year, in commemoration of Ibialiim’s offering up his son Isma’il, who^ 
according to their creed, was offered and not Ishah* 

^ Coxhpare Klliot, voL ii. page 327. Our author, os there stated, could 
scarcely have repeated prayers ** at the fart of Gwalior on the northern side** 
before the fort was taken. The town is situated to the N. W. of the fortress. 

* The word used is Gabrs, not ** persons and does not necessarily refer to 
Parbis, but is here applied to infidels or pagans, and, therefore, an essay on 
“ Fire-Worship ” in these parts is wholly unnecessary. Some writers say 300 
Gabrs, but the printed text has 800. 

® Compare Elliot. 

4 In this year, 630 H., I-yal-timisli purchased £ct|i3^9*ud-Dfn, Balban, who^ 
subsequently, in the year 664 H., succeeded this Sull&n’s son on the throne of 
Dibit. 
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halting ground, the unper al naubat* five times daily was 
assumed. 

After he returned to the capital, in the year 632 * H., the 

* The imperial naubat^ which has been already explained at page 383, note*, 

is turned into halt of Jive days'** in £lliot, which see. 

* In some copies the date is left out altogether, and, in others, the year 
631 H. is given, and, in this, several other writers agree, but Alfi has 630 H. 
BhflsSLn, also, is not mentioned at all in some works ; and, moreover, our 
author has confused matters here. There were not two great idol temples 
destroyed, and it was the great temple dedicated to Maha-kal at Ujjain which 
was three hundred years in building, not at BhflsSn — the town and fortress of 
that name was destroyed. It is amusing to hear a Hindu relate that '*the idol 
was carried off to Dihlt, and cast down before the gateway of the jdmi* masjid 
[not the present one, which was built by Shah^i-J ahan] for people to kick and 
trample upon.” 

It may interest the archaeologist to know that the idol is stated, by several 
writers, to have been buried just beneath the surface close to the minarah of 
red sandstone, whiqh is of great height and solidity, one of the many buildings 
founded by Sul£an Shams-ud-Diix I-yal-timigh, as is mentioned in two 
inscriptions in the second and third stories,*’ but the numerous titles given to 
that Sul|iui are the mere fancy of the artist. Another writer who wrote in 
Jahangir’s time states that “in old Dihlt is the great Masjid, outside ofi which 
is a minarah of immmense height, to ascend to the top of which is impossible. 
Those who have measured it say it is 80 paces round at the base, and its height 
130 [?] cubits A third author, who wrote an account of Dihlt from a 

personal survey nearly a century since, confirms the above statements generally, 
and gives some further particulars. He says : — “ In the maknll of Rile 
Pithora are two min^rahs, one of red sandstone, which consisted of seven; 
[eight?] stories or divisions, and abput 200 yards [cubits] in height, and 15 in 
thickness [sic in J/.S’.S'.]. Two of the stories have fallen from the effects of 
lightning, and, from the building, thousands of mans of lead have been taken. 
The erection of this minarah is, among many other buildings, attributed to Sul|an 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish* as inscribetl thereon in two or three places, and 
close to it, on the west side, is the sepulchre of that great man. This minarah 
is known by the name of the LAth of JRCutb $ahib ” — neither the minar nor 
the lath of utb-ud-Din, l-bak, sovereign of Dihli, the authority for assigning 
it to whom it would be curious to trace. ** On the north side is an obelisk of 
brass [^jt} about 10 cubits in height and 2 thick, of very great antiquity ; 
and upon it is a vast deal of writing, both in the Hindu-i and Persian character. 
In the Kotilah of Firuz Sh^h is another minarah of considerable height. It 
is said to have been constructed of corundum stone \kurancr\^ ground, and 
mixed with lac,” &a The other work previously quoted says with respect to 
this second miniurah : ** Within a structure called the Shikar.gah of Sulj^An 

Firuz Shah is a column in height about 30 cubits [^j*)], and about 3 in 
thickness, which is supposed to be of one piece of stone, and that an equal 
length lies buried among the bricks and rubbish around it. This would make 
it, in all, a single stone of 60 cubits in total length, which it would have been 
imposable to have set upright,” &c. 

The minArah is supposed by European writers and archaeologists — 

misled, probably, by some incorrect translation of Persian works— to have 
been not only named after Sul|an Ig^utb-utl-Dtn, f-bak, the first Turk Snlf&n 
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Sultan led the hosts of Islam towatds Malwah, and took 
the fortress and town [or city] of Bhtlsan, and demolished 
the idol-temple which took three hundred years in building, 
and which, in altitude, was about one hundred ells. From 
thence he advanced to Ujjain-Nagari, and destroyed the 
idol-temple of Maha-kal Diw. The effigy of Bikramajtt 
who was sovereign of Ujjain-Nagari, and from whose reign 
to the present time one thousand, three hundred % and 
sixteen years have elapsed, and from whose reign they date 
the Hindu-i era, together with other effigies besides his, 

or Dililt, but to have been founded by him also. The word ^utb was quite 
sufficient proof in their imaginations ; but it is totally incorrect. The minarah 
is styled the Lath of ^utb $ahib, after a celebrated Muhammadan saint, 
Kh wajah ]j^utb-ud>Din, Bakllt-yar, Kaki,the O shi [native of Usb near BaghdMl 
whom the Afghans claim as their peculiar saint by the title of '^thd Afghan 
Ij^utb or Pole, *’ the reason for which does not appear, but he probably resided 
for a time in the Afghan country. He came into Hind, and, first, proceeded 
to Multan during the reign of Sultan Na^ir-ud-Dln, IgUaba-jah. Subsequently, 
he went to Dihli. Such was his sanctity and the veneration in which he was 
held, that Sultan Shams«ud -Pin, l-yal-timisht himself, came forth from the 
city to receive him and do him reverence, and accompanied him into Dihlf. 
The iLhwajah, however, took up his residence at Gilu-kharf on account of the 
scarcity of water in the city. When Shaikh Jalal-ud-Din, the Bus|amf, who 
was the SJjaikh-ul-lslam, died, I-yal*timiah wished him to take that office, 
but the ^u|b-i- Afghan declined it. He died on the 24th of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 633 H. See the Mir’at-ul-Afagh^nah, M alchzan Afghani 
and lUrikh-i-Mura^^a’ [Pushto] of Afpal £han, Shatak. Dom, in his 
translation of Ni’mat>Ullah*s work [Part II., pages 2 — 57], gives 603 H. as the 
date of his death, but, in a note, says he thinks the number ten has been left 
out, but it was thirty^ not ten. The correct date is 633 H. 

It may be asked. How is it that the name of ]^u|b-ud>Dfn, 1 -bak, is inscribed 
on the minarah, and certain dates recorded ? to which the very natural reply 
may be given, that gratitude led l-yal-timish to record, on the monument of 
his erection, the name of his own master, benefactor, and father-in-law. The 
first date, 589 H. refers to the occupation of Dihli as the Mufiammadan capital, 
the second, 592 h., to the foundation, probably, of the f^u^bi masjui^ the third 
date, 594 H., to its completion, and the fourth, 629 H., evidently refers to the 
year in which I-yal-timish founded the Minarah of $ahib. 

The insertion of the name of Sul{an GIxiyR9*ud-Din, Mufiammad-i-Sam, as 
the SulSan-us.Sala|in or Lord Paramount at the time of the conquest, is also 
natural,* but it is passing strange — if the copy of the inscription as given by 
Thomas [PathIn Kings, pages 21-22] is correct — that the name of his 
brother — Mu’izz-ud-Din — the conqueror of Kae PithorE, and establisher of the 
Muhanimadan rule at Dihli, should be left out. I cannot but think that the 
inscription is not correctly given. See also Appendix A., pages iv. and v. 

A writer in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. xx., page 353, many years 
bock, endeavoured to correct the great error 1 have referred to. He says 
**The Qotb Minir has not Its name from Qotb(aldyn) Aybok as Ritter 
supposes, but from the Saint — Qotb aldyn Baktyar Kdky who is buried not far 
from it. ” See also note *, page 658. . 

7 In some copies two hundred. 
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which were formed of molten brass, together with the stone 
{idol] of Maha--kSLl, were carried away to Dihll, the capital. 

In the year 633 H., the Sulfan led the forces of Hindu- 
stan towards Banian [or Banyan*], and, during that 
march, weakness subdued his blessed person ; and, when, 
through bodily affliction, he came back from thence, on 
Wednesday, the first of the month, Sha*ban. early in the 
forenoon, the time chosen by the Astrologers, seated in a 
covered litt«- •, he entered the capital of his kingdom, the 
illustrious city of Dihll. After nineteen days, his illness 
having increased, on Monday, the 20th of Sha'ban *, in the 
year 633 H., he was removed from the abode of mortality 
to the everlasting mansion*. His reign extended to a period 
of twenty-six years. God enlighten his understanding ! 

* This is precisely the same tract that is mentioned at page 541, and which 

has been turned inco in Elliot, voL ii. page 303, and is referred to 

in several places in connexion with coming from {^aznin, Ka^m^ and Nan- 
danah into Sind and Multan. In all. the best copies it is written — Banfan 
— generally, but sometimes — BanbSn. Further research may tend to throw 
some light upon its exact situation, but it evidently lies in the hill tracts of the 
Sind-SSgar Do-Sbah, or the opposite side of the Sind adjoining that part of the 
Do-&bah in question — the country immediately west of the Salt Range. It 
will be referred to again farther on. Ni^pam-ud-Din, A^niad, and Buda’unt, 
and Firishtah — the two latter copy the former — all have Multan, and are tot&Jly 
incorrect in this instance. 

* Turned into ** a htrwda on the back of an elephant in Ei.LlOT, but there is 
not a word about an elephant in the original hr in the printed text either. 

Elphinstone [page 323] makes very short work of the events of the last 
eight years of this reign. After incorrectly stating that ^Caba-jah was drowned in 
622 H. and “Bakkar” taken, he says •• Altamsh” was occupied for upwards 
of six years in “ reducing the part of Hindostan which had remained inde- 
pendent. He began by taking Rintambdr. ... He next took Mandu [see 
page 61 1] in Malwa ; GwAlidr, which had revolted, was recovered ; Bilsa was 
likewise taken; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujdn, Avith the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of Malwa.” All 
this is supp>osed to have taken place between 623 H., and 630 H., and yet 
Ujjain-Nagari was not taken till two years after this I 

* There is some discrepancy respecting the date of I-yal-timish*s death. 
The oldest copy of the text says the 26th, and, in this, two other copies 
agree, but some have Saturday, the 20th. Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has Monday, 
the 26th of Ska’ban, Xabakat-i-Akbarf, the 20th, Tazkarat-ul-Muluk, llie 8th 
of Sh a*ban. and so has the Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh. Mfr Ma'?um in one 
AtS. says tire 23rd, and, in two others, the 26th ; and Fa§ih-i sajs the 2 1st 
of Slicuban, 634 H., and that he was buried in the old fdoit* masjul. 
Firiahtah follows the XabaVat-i-Akbari ; but neither Bud&’Qni, the Haft 
I]^hn, SaLuia?fat-ut-Tawarikh, Rau^at-u^.gafil, nor Lubb-ut-Tawartkll-i- 
Hind, g^ve the day of the month, and some merely mention the year 633 R* 

* Our author having given an account of the attack by the MuiS.^pdah 
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Titles and nanus of the Sultan. 



heretics on the congregation in the great masjid in the year 634 H. under the 
reign of Ra? iyyat, it is strange that he is silent about the attack by the same 
heretics on SuIJSn l-yal-timfshf which is related by other writers. I-yal- 
timishf who was considered a pattern of orthodoxy, and a most pious and 
God-fearing ruler, was in the habit of going, without any ostentation, to the 
great masjid on the Musalman sabbath to say his prayers along with the 
congregation, and to listen to the Imam’s discourse. The Mul^ids of Dihlf, 
aware of his custom, plotted to take his life ; and a body of them armed, 
whilst the people of the congregation were occupied in their own devotions, 
flocked into the masjid^ drew their swords, and attempted to reach the place 
where the ^ult^ was, and martyred several persons in so doing. The Sultan, 
however, succeeded in getting safely away, although the Multuds endeavoured 
to follow him. The people now crowded the roofs and walls and gate-ways 
of the masjid^ and with arrows, bricks, and stones, annihilated the heretics, 
l-yal-timish is said to have afterwards put a number of this sect to the sword 
in revenge for this attempt upon his life. 

* In the work I have before referred to the following is said to have been 
the inscription on one of I-yal-timiah's early coins, 

Reverse— 2 £U.«j jla UJI 

Obverse — j jIsSbII 

according to which 6x2 H. was the jirsi of his reign. The inscriptions may 
be thus rendered: — Reverse: — ^•This Dinar [was] struck in the capital [city] 
Dihli, in the year 612.” Obverse; — **The Destroyer of paganism and error, 
Sul|Sn Shams-ud-Dln, in the first [year] of his reign. ” Buda’unf says his title 
was Yamin-i-Amtr-ul-Muminxn, but this is only one of the many titles given 
him by our author. See note page 597, and note page 6x4. 
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Offspring, 

SultSn Ra|!i3ryat. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahrain Shah. 

[Malik] Rlutb-ud-Din, Mul^tammad. 

Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas'ud Sh ah. 

Malik Shihab-ud-Dln. Muhammad. 

Sultan N3$ir<ud-Dfn, Mahniud Shah of Lakhnawat!. 
SultSn Rukn-ud-Dtn, Firuz Shah. 

Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 

Malik [SultSn] Gh ivas-ud-Dtn. Muhammad Shah. 

Sultan 'Ala*ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah, son of Rukn-ud-Dtn, 
Firuz Shah. 

Lettgth of his reign : — 

Twenty-six years. 

Kdzls of his Court. 

ISa^i Sa*d-ud-Dtn, Gardaizt. 

^a?i Jalal-ud-Dtn, Gha znawt. 

^a^t Na$ir-ud-Din, Kasilt. 

l^a^t Kabtr-ud-Din, l^a^t of the Army. 

Wasir of the Kingdom. 

The Ni;am-ul-Mulk, Kamal-ud-Din, [Muhammad ?] 
-i-Abu-Sa’id, Junaidi. 

Standards. 

On the right. Black : On the left. Red. 

JtPotto on his august signet. 

“ Greatness appertaineth unto God alone 

Capital of his Kingdom. 

The city of Dibit. 

His Maliks*. 

Malik FirQz, I-yal-timish. the Salar, Shah-zadah [Prince] 
of Khwaragm *. 

4 Or •• Greatness bielongs to God ” ps exclusively Hb attribute], ^^ur’iin : 
chap. 45» verse 36. 

* These names are only contained in a few copies of the text, and do not 
a^ree in all points. The above are contained in the two oldest copies, .and 
thd others agree except where otherwbe mentioned. 

* Thb is the person mentioned at page 199, but he should be more correctly 
styled Malik-sSdah as he was not a Prince, but merely connected, on the 
mother’s si 4 e, with the Kh warazmi Sultan, Muhammad, father of Jalal-ud- 
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Malik ’AlS«ud-Dtkif jSnt^ Shkh^zadah [Frince] of Tur-* 
kistSn. 

Malik ]&utb-ud-D!n, Husain, son of ’Alt, son of Abl 
•Alt, Malik of 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Kha n-i^AySz 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din> Husain. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Kha n. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Daulat Shah-i-Balka. son of 
Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, Khalji, Malik of Lakhnawati 

‘Malik-ul-Umra, Iftikhar-ud~Din. Amir of Karah. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Hamzah-i-*Abd-ul-Malik. 

Malik Baha-Aid-Din, Bulad [Pulad]-i-Nasirl. 

The Malik of Gh ur. Nasir-ud^Din, Madint, Shansabant. 

Malik Na§tr-ud-Din, Mardan Shah. Muhammad-i-Cha- 
ush [the Pursuivant *]. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din of Bindar [or Pindar], the Ch a-ush^ 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din-i-Tughan, Feoffee of Buda’un*. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Dm, Tughril, l^utbi [Baha-i]. 

Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Bakht^yar. the Khalj *. 

Din. Ader the jihurts took Nishapur in 596 H. [see page 380], he came 
into Hindustan with his cousin, Taj-ud-Din, BiniU-Tigin, afterwards ruler of 
Ntmroz of Sijistan.^ See pages 199 — 202. 

7 The same who commanded the right wing of SultUn ’AlS-ud-Dtn, Utsuz’s, 
army when that i*uler of Qhur lost his life. See page 416. He is called 
^asan in some copies of the text in this place. He was not Malik of Ghur 
but one of the Gh urian Maliks. He is mentioned many times in this work. 

The best Paris copy and the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, which generally agree, 
have, after the above, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, SfilEr-i-^arabt Mihdf, 
which name is again mentioned in the List preceding the reign of NS.§ir-ud* 
Din, Mahmud Shah, farther on. 

^ Instead of this name, in the Paris cop3% comes Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn-i-’ Abd- 
ul- Jalfl, brother’s son of Malik Ikhtiyar ud-Dfn, Amfr-i-Koh [Karah ?], while 
the I. O. L. MS. has Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, brother’s son of 
the Malik-ul-Umra, Iftikhar-ud-Din, Amir-i-Koh. 

* In two copies styled l-r^ SBiLh-i-Balk^ the Ehalj. 

^ In one copy, Nn^tr-ud-Din, Muhammad, ^arig-i-Mardan Sliah, and 
Miran Shall, and, in another, as two different persons. ChS-uah has probably 
been read by the copyist as llarf §, but, in another, Nagir-ud-Dfn, Miriln Sh^^ 
son of Muhammad-i-Cha-ush, EJxalji. 

^ This must be meant for Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tuf^lril-irXngh^n Khan^ who 
held the hef of Buda’un in 630 H. 

* This is a specimen of the dependence we can place on our author’s nttnufat 
and statements. If he refers here to the conqueror of Bih&r and Lakha^awatf, 
he was fivoyears before I-yal-timifih was raised to the thronei, in foct, befine 
I-yal-timish’s former master received hb manumisuon. The word SIisM 
ocaMs in every copy containing these n a me s, with the cxoq^tkn of one^ iriOdi 
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Malik l^larE Sunkatr>i-NS^fi. 

Malik Naslr-ud-IMn, Ai-yitim-i-Baha-t *. 

Malik Asad-ud-Dtn, Tez S]^>i-^utb!. 

Malik ]^us§m-ud-D!n, Aghul-Bak. Malik of Awadh * 
Malik 'izZ-ud-Din, 'Alt, Ni^awri, Siwalikht. 

Victories and Conquests. 

Buda'iin, BanSras and defeat of Rae Man*, fortress of 
Rantabhar [or Ranthabhur], Jalor, victory over Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz and taking him prisoner, occupation of 
Lohor, victory over the hostile Amtrs in front of the 
Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud Garden], Tabarhindah, Sursutt, 
Kuhram, victory over Na^ir-ud-Dtn, J^aba-jah subju- 
gation of Lakhanawatt and its territory, taking of glinnauj- 
i-gher-garh, Lalehr or Alehr*[?], Tirhut, Gw5liyur, Nan- 
danah, Gujah [or Kujah], and* Sial-kot, Janjer[?], and 
Mundudah or Mudah*[?], Ajmtr, BihStr, occupation of the 
fortress of Lakhaoawatt a second time, fortress of Man^awar, 

luts ChfiA If this last name be correct, of course, the conqueror of Lakh> 
anawatt is not referred to, 

'llie* I. O. L. MS. has Malik Shctan, the Khalj, after this; but he was no 
more one of I-yal-timiah’s Maliks than Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, was. 

• So styled from having been, at first, the slave of Malik Baha-ud-DIn, 
Jughril, Sultan Mu’isz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Sto’s slave, ^ 

• These two last-named personages were Maliks of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din's 
reign, and were but nominally dependent on ^futb-ud-Dfn, l-bak, whilst he 
was the Sultan’s Deputy in Hind. They are the same as those referred to at page 
548, and were the entertainers and patrons of Muhammad, son of Bakllt-3rar, 
the Ehalj, after he had been refused service at Qhazntn, and also at Dihlr. 

Of the twenty-five Maliks, most of whom were the slaves of I-yal-timiah, 
separate accounts of whom are given in the next Section, but three can be re- 
cognized among the twenty-one here recorded ; but several are mentioned here, 
as well as in the account of his reign, who are not mentioned in that Section; 
while some others, mentioned under his reign, arc not mentioned here. 

• In one copy for \j\j is — and in anotherjU^b— another 

The last three are wholly unintelligible. 

7 Two of tha oldest copies have— •‘and taking him prisoner,” but he was 

not taken. , n 

• This is wholly unintelligible. It is written^ and^l and Tro- 

bably or^lf^Kathehr or Kather— is meant. 

• This place or tract is constantly mentioned in connexion with Nandanah, 

and lies in that direction, without the shadow of doubt In two copies of the 
text, however— one the best Paris copy — it is vy'j^jfand respectively. 

It cannot be intended for %jS::^Koh-i-Jud, for it is clearly written several 
times in the text In one place — in one of the oldest copies — it is written 
4,^but in several places it is AfjT as above. 

t tjAjm and and •*>>• 
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fort of Bhakar, O chch ah and Multan, StwastSn, Dlbal, 
fort of Thankir, fort of Bhilsan, MAlwah and the expe- 
dition against the unbelievei^ and extortion of tribute, 
fort of Ujjain-Nagart and bringing away of the idol 
of Maha-kal, which they have planted before the gateway 
of the ydmf Masjid at the capital city of Dihli in order 
that all true believers might tread upon it \ 


11. MALIK-US-SA'iD, NAglR-UD-DlN, MAHMOf> SHAH, SON 
OF SXJLTAN SHAMS-UD-DIN, I-YAL-TIMI SH. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah, was the eldest son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din ; and he was a beneficent, intelli- 
gent, sensible, and sagacious Prince*, and was endowed 
with great energy and gallantry, and was munificent, and 
benevolent. 

The first fief which the Sultan conferred upon him was 
the district of Hansi * ; and, after a considerable time, in 
the year 623 H., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. In that country that Prince performed nume- 
rous commendable actions, and carried on holy war, as by 
the tenets of the faith enjoined, so that his praise for man- 
liness and boldness became diffused throughout the area of 
Hindustan. 

The accursed Bartu [or Britu], beneath whose sword 
above a hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had 

* One copy of the text, not one of the oldest three, but a good copy, has 
Jaj-nagar hererentered as one of the victories or conquests I 

The greater number of the above so-called victories and conquests are not 
even mentiotud in the reign of I-yal-timis 2 l» and several of those that are were 
effected by his Maliks ; but neither these nor the remainder are all mentioned 
in the account given of their lives. What our author often calls a \Tclory may 
be judged of from the mention of Kuh^^m, Buda’un [which 1-yal-timish held 
the fief of], Iglinnauj, and several other places, which were taken in Sultan 
Mu izz-ud-Din’s reign either by himself, or Malik lECutb-ud-Dtn, l-bak. 

* Our author styles him ^^Bidshah,” which signifies a prince, as well as a 
king. If he had any claims to be accounted a ** sovereign,” beyond the 
assignment to him of a canopy of state by his father, be should have been 
included amozig the kings of Lakhanawait, or styled sovereign of Awadh ; 
for he never reigned at the capital. Dibit. His ** reigning ” over Lakhana- 
vrad may be judged of from note \ page 6 i 7 . He never coined money in his 
own name. 

^ The Tftl-nl-Ma’asir says Labor was his first fief. Sec also note 
page 532 . 
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attained mailyrdom *, he overthrew and sent to Hell ; and 
the refractory infidels, who were in different parts of the 
country of Awadh, he reduced and overcame, and brought 
a considerable number under obedience. 

From Awadh he resolved to march into Lakhanawajti, 
and the forces of Hindustan *, by command of the Suljtan, 
his father, were nominated to serve under him, and Maliks 
of renown, such as Pulan'^, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, 
all of them proceeded towards Lakhanawatt in attendance 
on him. Sultan Gh ivas-ud-Dtn. *Iwa?, the Khalj, had 
inarched forces from Lakhanawatt with the intention of [en- 
tering] the territory of Bang, and had left his head-quarters 
empty [of defenders]. When the august Malik, Na§ir-ud- 
Dtn, Mahmud Shah, reached that territory with his forces, 
the fortress of Basan-koJ and the city of Lakhanawati fell 
into his hands. 

When the news reached Sultan Qhiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, 
the Ehalj, he set out for Lakhanawatt from the place where 
he then was. Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, with 
his forces, proceeded against him and defeated him, and 
captured Sultan Siiya§-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, with all his kins- 
men and the Khali Amtrs, his treasures, and elephants". 
He had Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dtn. ’Iwa?, put to death, and 
appropriated his treasures. From Lakhanawatt Malik 
Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, sent sums of money in the 
shape of presents to all the 'Ulama, the Sa>vids, devotees, 
recluses, and pious men of the capital, Dihlt, and other 
cities and towns. When the dresses of distinction from 
Baghdad, the capital of the Khilafat. reached the presence 


• Who this Hinds chief was we have no means of discovering, 1 fear, 
other subsequent writers do not notice these events at all. He is styl^m 

of the best copies as above, which is probably meant for Prithu--^— 
but, in others, the word is written which may be Bartuh, Birtuh, or 

BartOah, &C., but m K often written for v copyists. , . , , 

• By the “ forces of HindOstan ” are meant the contingents of the feuda- 
tories east of the Jfin and Gang. The word Hindflstan is used by our author 
with reference to the Antarbed Do 4 lbah generally, but, sometimes, to the 


tracts east of the Gang as welL „ _ , 

7 In some copies of the text Jlf, and The best copies are as aWe, 
but no such person is mentiohed anjrwhere in the whole work, and 1 think it 
may be the nick-name of some chief, who might be recogniied under his 
light name, unless it refers to the tenth in the List, page 626. , . 

• These events, and tliose which followed, have been detailed at length in 


note *, page 617. 
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of SultSn Sha ms-ud-Dta. from among them he selected one 
dress of great value and despatched it to Lakhanawatt 
along with a red canopy of state ; and Malik N3$ir-ud-D!n, 
Mahmud Shah, became exalted by [the bestowal of] that 
canopy of state, the dress of honour, and great distinction. 

All the Maliks and grandees of the kingdom of Hind 
had their eyes upon him, that he would be the heir to the 
Shamsi dominions, but the decree of destiny, according to 
[the saying] — " Man proposes, but God disposes ” * — har- 
monizes not with human conceptions I A year and a half 
afterwards, his sacred person became afflicted with disease 
and weakness, aiid he died When the news of his 
decease reached the capital [city of] Dihli, all the people 
manifested great grief thereat. May Almighty God make 
the Suljtan of Islam, Na$ir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Shah, as he 
is the heir to his name and title, the heir, during his life- 
time, of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of that 
dynasty, for the sake of His prophet and the whole of his 
posterity 1 

III. SULTAN RUKN.UD.DiN, FIrOZ SHAH*. SON OF THE 
SULTAN [I-VAL-TIMIfiH]. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Dtn, Flruz Shah, was a beneficent 
sovereign, of handsome exterior, was endowed with gentle- 
ness and humanity to perfection, and in bountifulness and 
liberality he was a second l^atim. 

His mother, Shah Turkan *, was a Turkish hand-maid, 
and the head [woman] of all the Sultan’s hiratn, and 

• propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 

1 He died in 626 H. Our author, subsequently, refers to him as the ** mar- 
tyred ” Malik. ctUU an error, probably, for august Malik], at 

least such are the words in the various copies of the text, but he does not 
say, neither does be state how or where he died. Subsequent writers who 
depended upon our author for information dLsmiss this Prince in a few words ; 
but Firishtah states that he died in or at Lakhanawatf, but this, like a good 
many more of his statements, requires conhrmation. 

^ In the work 1 have previously referred to, the following is given as the 
inscription on the first coins of this monarch 

Reverse — jf ijuiS 

Obverse — irr j^\ 

which may be thus rendered; — Reverse: — ‘*The throne when left by Shams- 
ud-Din, his foot thereon placed Rukn-ud-Dtn.” Obverse : — Coined at Dibit 
in the first year of his reign with prosperity associated, 633 H.” 

» In some copies styled ** £hudawandah-i-Jahim, Shah Turkan.” 
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great was the bounty, benevolence, and charity, of that 
Malikah *, towards 'Ulama, Sa3^ids, priests, and recluses. 

In the year 625 H.‘, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz ^jah, 
obtained the fief of Buda’un, and a green canopy of state, 
and the ’Ain-ul-Mulk, Husai n-i- Ash ’ari . who was [had 
been Wazir of Malik iSultan 3 Na§ir-ud-Din, l^aba-jah, 
at this time, became the Wazir* of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firuz Shah. 

When Sultan Shams-u d-Din returned to the capital, 
Dihli, from Gwaliyur, after the capture of that fortress and 
country, the territory of Lohor, which had been the seat of 
government of the Kh usrau Maliki ^ [dynasty] , was con- 
ferred upon Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah ; and, on 
Sultan Sha ms-ud-Din*s return from his last expedition, 
from the river Sind and Banian*, he brought along with 
him, to the capital, his son Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah ^ for 
the people had their eyes upon him, since, after [the late] 
Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, he was the eldest of 
Sultan Shams-ud- Din’s sons *. 

When that august Sultan passed from the kingdom of 
this world to the throne of the world to come, the Maliks 
and grandees of the kingdom, by agreement, seated Rukn- 

^ At page 638, our author himself states that the mother of Ra^iyyat was 
the chief of all the ladies — head ivife — of the late Sultan’s haram* 

The word here used signifies that she was the first concubine the 
late Sui|Sn possessed, not the chief imfe of his haratn^ nor is she entitled to 
be styled Malikah^ for the married women are the first in rank, and, of these, 
one was Sultan ]^utb-ud*Dti^ I-bak’s, daughter. 

* TabaVat-i-Akbart, and several others, have, like our author, who was 
their chief authority for these events, 625 H., but Firishtah has 626 H. His 
authority, however, is of no importance whatever for the events of this early 
period — even less than I was inclined to give him credit for — for I find, on 
examination of his history for this and the five following reigns, that he has 
bodily appropriated the iext^ in many places verbatim^ of the Tabajpat-i- Akhart, 
even to the poetical quotations. The only difference is occasional verbal 
alterations, and that, in most instances in which the former disposes of an 
event in a few words, Firishtah, by exaggeration and hyperbole, manages to 
lengthen out his own account. 

• Or, in other words, his governor or tutor. Our author, however, does 
not mean to say that he was styled Sultan at this period. See page 613. 

f The last of the Ghaznfn dynasty— Sultan Ehusrau Malik. 

* The Taba|pat-i-Akbart [and Firishtah, of course] has SiwastSn, which is a 
mistake for BantSn, which is never mentioned in the former. 

• The i>eople may have had their eyes upon him, but I-yal-timish had 
already named his talented daughter, Ra^iyyat Khatun, as his successor. See 
pages 638, 639. 
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ud-D!n upon the throne, on Tuesday, the 21st of the month 
Sha’ban, 633 H.', and the diadem and throne acquired 
beauty and splendour from his dignity *, and excellence, and 
elegance ; and all rejoiced at his accession, and donned 
honorary dresses [to testify their joy]. 

When the different Maliks returned* from the capital 
[to their various posts], Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Sh ah, 
opened the door of his treasuries, and gave himself up to 
pleasure, and began to expend, in the most profuse fashion, 
the funds of the Bait-ul-MaP in an improper manner. 
Such was his excessive appetite for pleasure and sensual 
enjoyments, that the business of the country, the concerns 
of the state, and the regulation of the affairs of the king- 
dom fell into a state of disorder and confusion ; and his 
mother, Shah Turkan, began to assume the decision and 
disposal of state affairs, and used to issue [her] commands. 
Perhaps it was by reason of this, that, during the lifetime 
of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, she had experienced 
envy and jealousy on the part of [some of the] other ladies 
of the haravt *, that she [now] brought misfortune upon 
that party among the inmates of the haranty and, by tyranny 
and cruelty, destroyed several of them. The minds of 
men in authority became troubled at their [the mother’s 

* Two copies of the text, one an old one, have Tuestlay, the 29th of 
Sfea’ban. TabaVat-i-Akbari has Saturday, 633 H., without date or month, 
and, of course, Firishtah has the same. 

* Their joy was soon turned into grief. His dignified behaviour, and the 
** adornment and splendour** the crown and throne derived from him is related 
farther on. 

3 When they returned Elliot : vo^ it page 33a The original 

is ^ -^1^^ — there is not a word of homC ' — a word unknown in the East. 

^ See note •, page 62. 

* She, on the contrary, envied and was jealous of the others through their 
having taken her place. No sooner did she obtain an opportunity than she 
had the noble women — ^free-bom women:— who hud been married to the late 
Sul|an, put to death with much degradation, and the other Turkish concubines 
—women held in esteem by I-yal-timiah — she treated with great ignominy, 
and wreaked upon them retribution for many years of envy and jealousy 
which she had nourished towards them. Our author’s own words respecting 
her, farther on, contradict this statement as to her benevolence, unless charity 
towards recluses and the like— in his opinion — covered the multitude of her 
sins. 

There is no authority whatever be3rond what our author sa3rs here for styling 
this concubine “Queen Mother,'* and, at page 63S, he himself says, Ra^ijryat's 
mother was the ehitf wife of I-yal-tiroish* See Thomas : P athXn Kings, 
page 105, and Elliot : India, v6l. ii. page 330. 
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and son’sj conduct ; and, in the face of all these acts, they 
caused a son of the [late] Sultan, who was styled Kutb-ud- 
Din *, and a youth of great worth and promise, by their direc- 
tions, to be deprived of the sight of both eyes, and afteiAvards 
had him put to death. From these causes, the hostility of 
the Maliks, in different parts, began to be manifested. 

Malik Qhiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad Sh ah son of Sultan 
S^a^nis-ud-Dtn, who was younger in years than Rukn-ud- 
Din, FirQz Shah, displayed his hostility in Awadh, and 
took possession of the whole of the treasure of Lakhana- 
wati which was being conveyed to the capital, and, after 
that, sacked and plundered several of the towns of Hindu- 
stan. Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari, who was the 
feudatory of Buda'un, broke out into rebellion ; and, in 
another direction, Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i- Ayaz % 
feoffee of Multan, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, who was feu- 

• The youngest of Shams-ud- Din, I-yal-timigJi’s sons, quite a child, by 
another concubine. Malik Saif-ud'Dfn, Lbak-i-U chch ah,. was feudatory of 
Ochchah when Sultan I-yal-tiniigh died, and, soon after, whilst Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Dtn, Firuz Sh^h, and his Maliks were squabbling together, Malik Saif- 
ud-Dtn, ^asan, the ^^arlughi from the direction of Banian, advanced into the 
Panjab, and appeared before Multan. Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, marched out of 
C chch ah with his forces, and gave him battle, and overthrew him. This was 
a great success, as, since the death of I-yabtimish. enemies had sprung up on 
all sides. Our author does not give the date of this success ; but '»t must have 
been about the end of 633 h., or early in 634 H. In the former year Malik 
Ulasan, the ](^arlug]i, coined money : he then held Ghaznin, Karman, and 
Bantan, 

^ What became of him is not known. He was probably put to death. 
Malik Nu^rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa*i, was put in chaige of the fief of Awadh by 
Sultan Ra^iyyat. 

At this periofl likewise, the feudatories of Lakha^watf and Lakhan-or were 
contending together, and the latter was defeated and slain by the former, 
and his fief seized. See next Section. 

^ In the account of him, in next Section, our author says he was removed 
from MultSn by Sul(Sn Rukn-ud-Dfn, Ffruz Shah, and the fief of Sundm was 
oonferred upon him instead of Multan. 

Firishtah, according to the “revised text” by Briggs, and “MunshiMirKheirat 
Ali Khan,” makes a terrible mess of the names of persons here [Dow, of course^ 
is sufficiently ridiculous ih this matter* And makes them totally unintelligible], 
although he had the TabaV^t-i-Akbarf, in which they are pretty correct, to 
copy from. He could not have taken them from our author’s work. For 
example ; Salart is turned into Salar, ’AlS-ud-Dln, JiLnt, is turned into Sher 
IChan L and Kabir Kha n into Kabir Khant — with yj — the yd-unisbat^ signi- 
fying ox relating to 2^ KhSbi,” &c., as if they were merely 

officers or slaves x>f a Kh Sn and a Kabir instead of the words 

being their own titles ; and, in the same work, the word as in Tzz-ud-Dtn, 
is invariably turned into ^ I ! ! 
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datory of HSnst, and Malik *Ala-ud-Din, jSni^ who held the 
fief of Lohor, united together, and began to act with hos- 
tility and contumacy *. Sultan Kukn^ud-Din, Firuz Shah, 
with the determination of coercing them, moved an army 
from the capital. The Wazlr of the kingdom, the Ni^am- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidl*, became frightened, and 
fled from Gilu-khari*, and retired towards Kol, and from 
thence joined Malik ‘^Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari; and 
both of them joined Malik Jant and Malik Kujl. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, led his army towards 
Kuhram. The Turk Amirs and the slaves of the house- 
hold, who were serving with the centre [the contingents 
forming the centre] followed the example ; and, in the 

• Another writer says, that ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Kabtr feudatory of 

Multan, was incited to usurp the sovereignty of Dibit, and was advancing for the 
purpose, but, before he could reach Kuhfam, the other nobles seized Rukn-ud- 
Din, and set up his sister. Malik Ikhtiyiir^ud-Dtn, Yiiz-Bak-i-f uglpril TTViSn . 
who then held the office of Amtr-i>Majlis, was also concerned in this outbreak, 
but the ringleader appears to have been Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kaglilu 
Shan, whose contumacy was continual. 

• Styled Kamal-ud-Din, [Mubammad]-i-Abu-Sa’td, Junaidt, in the list at 
the end of Sul|an Shams»ud- DinS reign, page 625. 

• Firishtah’s text makes him ** advance” to Gtlu-khart, as if it were a 
place many miles away, instead of being a suburb of the capital. Dibit. 

of the many new “cities,” so called, adjoining and included 
in the name of Dihli, but more correctly a new suburb. It ha-s been generally 
stated by Mu^iammadan writers, that it was founded by Sult&n Mu’izz-ud-Dtn 
Kai'l^ubad, in 686 H., but that cannot be correct from what our author says 
in his account of Ulugh Khan farther on, where he styles it “ the Shahr-i- 
Nau of Gilu*khart.” When it was founded •‘the river Jun or Jaman flowed 
close under its walls ; but now the river Is some two kuroh to the east of it. 
The tomb of the venerated Musalman saint, Sha h Ni^am-ud-Din, the 
Buda’unt, is situated in Gilu-kharf.” 

» Compare Elliot ; vol. ii. page 331. We have so little information 
respecting the organization of the Dibit armies before the time of the Mughal 
emperors that it is difficult to understand what is really meant here, as 
as in several other places, by the mere word All the MusalmSn 

armies appear to have been arranged in the held, after one and the same 
fashion — a centre, which was the king’s post, a right and left wing, an advance 
guard or van, supports, &c. The ’Arabic word kcUb signifies “heart, soul, 
kernel, marrow, middle,” &c., and, with respect to an army, the “centre,” 
which, according to the arrangement above-mentioned, would be perfectly in- 
telligible with regard to an army in the field, but here might be understood, 
by the reader, as if the centre division of a corps d'armh^ under a regular 
military organization, was stationed at Dibit, which is not the case ; but, from 
what 1 gather from the Tarikh-i-Ffruz ShSht. and other works, it evidently 
refers to the contingents which formed the kalb or centre of the Dihlf forces 
when in the field. These contingents were famished by numerous feudatories. 
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vicinity of Man^Qr-pQr and Tara’tn\ they martyred thie ' 
TSj-ul 'Mulk, Msihmud, the Dabir [Secretary] *, the son 
of the Mushrif-i-Mamalih and Baha-ud-Din, ^asan 
[Husain ?]-i-Ash*art. Kaiim-ud-Din-i-Zahid [the Recluse], 
^iyS-ul-Mulk [ud-Dtn?], the son of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
^mmad, Junaidi, Ni^am-ud-Din, Shafurkan!^. the Khw ajah 
^ashld-ud-Din. Maikant*, Amir F akhr-ud^Din. the Dabtr 
[Secretary], and a number of other Tajzik officials* ; and, 
in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H., Sultan 
Rai^iyyat, who was the eldest daughter ' of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, entered upon open hostility with the mother of 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shall, at Dihli, and he, as 
a matter of necessity, returned again towards the capital. 
His mother had conspired against Sultan Ra^iyyat to put 

great and small* whose fiefs lay in the immediate vicinity of the capital* and 
whose contingents could be summoned to the king’s standard at a very short 
notice. The Turk g^iulams also formed part of the and they served 

wherever the Sullen happened to be. 

^ Tara’in, the place of Rae Pithora’s overthrow, so often mentioned* the 
modem Talawaft. There would be some difficulty in finding ** Nirdin ” I 
expect. 

* This is the person who wrote a congratulatory poem on the debauchee’s 
accession. 

* A number of titles and names of offices occur in the following pages* many 
of which, being pure old Turkish* it is impossible to fix exactly without a know- 
ledge of the Turkish language ; and, although, as far as similar names go, some 
few of the offices in question existed in Ak bar’s time* still there is much doubt 
whether such offices under the Mughal dynasty were equivalent to those of a 
similar designation during the reigns of the Turkish Slave dynasty, and would 
require some years of study fully to elucidate. See the note on this subject 
under the eighth year of Nai?ir-ud<Dtn* Mahmud Shah’s reign farther on. 

^ ShafurkSnt or Shaburghant — a native of Sliafurj^an or Shaburghan. In 
some copies, Shar^sSni and Sar]^£nf. See note page 127. 

* In ^e best copies of the text this word is written as above* but in some 
others it is Mfilkfint* Baikant* and Mankanf or Mangant. 

* The makes a terrible blunder here, and Firishtah* as a 

matter of course, follows* as well as Buda’unt. The former work states that 
all these persons* who were put to death* ** separated from the Sultan’s army* 
went off to Dihli, and pledged their alliance to Ra^iyyat Kh atun,. eldest 
daughter of the late Sultan* and raised her to the throne ” I ! Several other 
authors who copy from the former work all fall into the same error without 
mentioning the names. Compare £i.liot* vol. iL page 331* where this very 
plain and easy passage* which is perfectly correct in the printed text* is 
oonstraed so as to make all these liljik officials* who were killed* the kilUrs 
of ** the TiLzik*’’ and Firishtah [Briggs.?] is quoted to prove that they deserted 
Rnkn-nd-Din* FfrOs SMh. 

t I.yal-tiimfi2i had, himselC; declared her his heir and succeseor* as stated 
ffithgr on. Shflr wasnot his only daughter it is said. 

S S 2 
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her to death. The people of the city, upon this, rose, and 
attacked the royal ]^a$r [Castle 3 » and seized the mother of 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah. 

When Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, reached the city *, 
insurrection had [already3 broken out therein, and his 
mother had been made prisoner. The centre contingents 
[of the Dihli forces 3 and the Turk Amirs all entered 
Dihli and joined Sultan Ra^iyyat, pledged their allegiance 
to her, and placed her on the throne. Having ascended 
the throne, she despatched a force consisting of the 
Turkish slaves and Amirs to Gilu-khari, so that they made 
prisoner of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, and brought 
him into the city*. He was imprisoned and confined, 
and, in that prison, he was received into the Almighty’s 
mercy. This circumstance of his seizure, imprisonment, 
and death* occurred on Sunday, the i8th of the month 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H. ; and his reign was six 
months and twenty-six days *. 

Sul{an Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, in munificence and 
liberality, was a second ^atim, and what he did, in expend- 
ing wealth, in conferring so many honorary dresses, and 
the superfluity of presents, no king, at any time, or in any 
reign, had done the like of ; but his misfortune was this, 
that his inclinations were wholly towards buffoonery, sen- 
suality, and diversion, and that he was entirely enslaved by 
dissipation and debauchery; and most of his honorary 
dresses and his presents were made to such people as 
musicians and singers, buffoons and Ganymedes*. His 
excessive waste of money was to such degree, that, while 

* Two modem copies of the text have Gilu>khart. 

* Whilst all this was going on at Dihlt, the feudatories of Lakhapawatt 
and Lakhan-or were having a private war of their own. See account of 
Malik No. VII., in the next Section. 

* If all this happened in one day, it is very certain that he must have been 
put to death. Some copies have instead of 

* Some copies have “twenty-eight days:” from the 30th of Shn’l^t 633 H., 
the date of I-yal-timiah’s decease, to the l8th of Kabt'-ul-Awwal, 634 H., is 
exactly six months and twetUy-seven days. 

* This b the person from whose dignity and el^^ance ‘*'the crown and throne 
acquired adornment and splendour ” I One author states, that, during the 
short time he reigned, he and his mother managed to empty the treasury, and 
to spend all the wealth accumulated during the reign of ^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, 
and Sbunc-od-Dln, I-yal-timiab. 
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in a state of intoxication, seated on the back of an ele- 
phant, he would drive through the bazar of the city, scat- 
tering tangaJts of red gold which the people in the street 
used to pick up, and gain advantage by. He had a passion 
for frolic, and for riding elephants ^ and the whole class of 
elephant drivers derived immense benefit from his riches 
and good-nature. It was not in his nature and disposi* 
tion to injure a human being, and this fact was the cause 
of the wane of his dominion. 

It is essential above all things, that sovereigns should 
have justice in order that their subjects sho\ild dwell in 
tranquillity and repose, and that they possess beneficence 
so that their followers may be satisfied and contented ; and 
revelry and merriment, and companionship with the base 
and ignoble, becomes the means of an empire’s ruin. The 
Almighty pardon him ! 


IV. SULTAN • RA?IYYAT.UD.DUNYA wa ud-dIn, daughter 
OF SULTAN I-YAL-TIMTSH. 

Sultan Ra?iyyat — may she rest in peace ! — was a great 
sovereign, and sagacious, just, beneficent, the patron of the 
learned, a dispenser of justice, the cherisher of her subjects, 
and of warlike talent', and was endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for kings ; 

y Elliot: vqI, H. page 332 — ‘•He was very fond of playing W\W\ and 
riding upon elephants.’' Rather rough play, 

" Raf iyyat has a meaning, but “ Raziya ” and “ Riziah ” mean nothing. 
Sultin, from U-., signifies to have or possess power, to rule, &c. — a sovereign 
— and is therefore as equally applicable to a female as a male, and does not 
appear to have had anything to do with “affectation of the superior sex,” 
nor her assumption, subsequently^ of male attire when she rode forth. Her 
name or title, like that of most other Muhammadans in these pages, is pure 
’Arabic, the feminine form of the by no means uncommon name of RazI-ud- 
DIn. See Thomas: PathXn Kings, page 108. 

The following is said to have been the inscription on the first coins of this 
queen regnant, in which she is styled ^ UfneUU-uH’Niswdn — the great, or 
illustrious among women : — 

Obverse — 

Reverse — 

whidi may be translated: — Reverse: — “The illustrious among women, the 
Queen of the Age, Sulfftn Ra^iyyat, daughter of Shams-ud-Dfn, I-yal-timiah.” 
Obverse:— •* Coined at the city of Dibit, 643 H., the first of the reign.” 

• Compare Eluot : voL ii. page 332. 
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but; as she did not attain the destiny, in her creation, 
of being computed among men, of what advantage were all 
these excellent qualifications unto her ? 

During the lifetime of the august Sultan, her father, she 
exercised authority, and possessed great grandeur, on this 
account, that her mother, Turkan Kh atun. was the greatest 
[of the ladies] of the sublime haram *, and her place of 
residence was the royal palace, the Kushk-i-Firuzl [Firuzt 
Castle] *. As the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din used to 
notice in her indications of sovereignty and high spirit, 
although she was a daughter, and [consequently] veiled 
from public gaze, when he returned after acquiring pos- 
session of Gwaliyur, he commanded the Taj-ul-Mulk, 
Mahmud, the secretary — on whom be peace I — who was the 
Mushrif-i-Mamalik * [Secretary of the State], to write out 
a decree, naming his daughter as his heir-apparent, and she 
was made his heir [accordingly] . 

Whilst this decree was being written out, those servants 
of the state, who had access to the presence of the Sultan, 
made representation, saying : “ Inasmuch as he has grown- 
up sons who are eligible for the sovereignty, what •scheme 
and what object has the Sultan of Islam in view in making 
a daughter sovereign and heir-apparent^ Be pleased to 

^ This proves what our author meant by the word with respect to Rukn- 
ud-Dtn, Ffruz Shah’s mother, namely, that, in point of time or age, she was 
the oldest of I ^ral-timigh’s concubines. Ra^iyyat Kh atun was his eldest 
child and, in all probability, her mother was ^utb-ud-Din, I-bak’s daughter. 

Our author is about the only authority available for the events of this period 
— all other works, since written, merely copy from him and add from their 
own fertile imaginations — and there is no authority for stating [Thomas : 
PathXn Kings, page 104] that Ra^iyyat was** brought up yroAsx a gretUer 
degree of freedom from the seclusion enjoined for females by the more severe 
custom of ordering Muslim households,’* for our author here states she was 
** veiled from pttblic gaze/* and it was only just before the end of her reign 
that she assumed the dress of a male, which, really, is not very different from 
that of a female — the addition of a head dress and tunic --as our author states. 
Dow, as usual, misinterpreting Firifihtah, who copies from the Taba^&t-i- 
Akbart, which copies our author, incoirectly states that **on her accession^ 
changing her apparel, she assumed the imperial robes. ” The ** imperial robes ” 
equally with the rest arc all his oam. 

* In Elliot, it is made ** the chief royal palace in the Kushk-fTrozf I” 

* ^KyvX^Mulk signifies the crown of the state : * Afalih** nothing. 

The word — mushri^— signifies an examiner or authenticator of records 

and other writings, but not a wazir certainly. ^ j — daher — a Tetaiy, a clerk, 
a scribe. ^Ju — mudahbir — an administrator, director, comiaellor, &c. Ccw^ 
pare Elliot ; voL ii. page 333. 
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remove this difficulty from our minds, as this deed does not 
seem advisable to your humble servants.” The Sultan 
replied : “ My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the 
affairs of the country, and by them the government of the 
kingdom will not be carried out. After my death it will 
be seen that not one of them will be found to be more 
worthy of the heir-apparentship ^ than she, my daughter.” 
The case turned out as that august monarch had pre- 
dicted. 

When Sul$an Ra;:i}ryat ascended the throne of the king- 
dom, all things returned to their usual rules and customs ; 
but the Waztr of the kingdom, the Ni^am-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad, J unaidi *, did not acknowledge her ; and Malik 
'Ala-ud-Dtn, Jani, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, Malik Tzz-ud- 
Dtn, Kabtr K|an-i-Ayaz, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
Salari, and the Nizarh-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidt*, 
assembled from different parts before the gate of the city of 
Dihli, and commenced hostilities against Sultan Ra^iyyat, 
and this opposition continued for a considerable time. At 
this period Malik Nu$rat-ud-Dtn, Ta-yasa’i^ the Mo’izzt, 
who was feoffee of Awadh, marched with his forces from 
that province, for the purpose of rendering aid to Sultan 
Rafsiyyat, in conformity with [her] commands, towards 
Dihlt, the capital *. After he had crossed the river Gang, 

^ The Taikarat-ul-Multik says ‘^one reason why I-yal-timigh named her 
as his successor was, that his son, Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah — the second 
son of that name — was so young in years ; and the Sulfan remarked to his 
minister, at the time, that, although in the form of a woman, she was in 
reality a man.” 

* He is styled, by some more modem writers, Cehandfrf, as if he were a 
native of Chandirt or that that was a by-name of his, but it is incorrect. He 
had been I-yal-timish’s wazir for a considerable time. 

* These are the Same who, as stated in Elliot, killed t/ie TAzlk.” 

y He had been made feudatory of Awadh by Ra? iyyat after Gdliyas-ud-l>tn, 
Muliammad Shah’s rebellion. See ps^e 633. 

* Previous to these events, the feudatory of ^innauj, Malik Tamur Kh Sn-i- 
^fran, was despatched by Sultan Ra^ iyyat into the Gwaliyur territory and 
Malwah in command of a force, and the expedition was successful, but no 
particulars are given. The same Malik, when feudatory of Awadh, penetrated 
as far as the Tirhut territory, and compelled the Raes and Ranahs, and 
independent Hindu tribes in that part to pay tribute. He plwidered the 
territory of Bhatf-ghun [anglicised Bhatgong] in NipM on several occasions, 
but neither particulars nor dates are given, but they all hapjxined before 
this period. 
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the hostile Maliks* who were before the city of Dihlf 
unexpectedly advanced to meet him, and took him 
prisoner, and affliction overcame him, and he died The 
stay of the hostile Maliks before the gate of Dihli was 
prolonged for a considerable time ; but, as the good 
fortune of Sultan Ra^iyyat was at the point of ascendancy, 
the Sultan issued from the city, and directed her sublime 
tent to be pitched at a place on the bank of the river Jun ; 
and, between the Turk Amirs who served at the stirrup of 
sovereignty, and the hostile Maliks, conflicts took place 
upon s veral occasions. At last, an accommodation was 
arranged, but in a deceptive manner, and by the subtile 
contrivance of Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salart*, 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Kabir* Kh an-i-Ayaz. who, secretly, 
went over to the Sultan’s side, and, one night, met before 
the entrance to the royal tent, with this stipulation, that 
Malik Jani, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, and the Ni^am-ul- 
Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidt, should be summoned, and be 
taken into custody and imprisoned, in order that the sedi- 
tion might be quelled. 

When these Maliks became aware that the state of 
affairs was on this wise, they left their camp and fled. 
The Sultan’s horsemen followed in pursuit, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, and his brother, Fakhr-ud-Din. fell into 
their hands, and, subsequently to that, they were put to 
death in prison. Malik ’Ala-ud-D!n, Jani, was killed within 
the limits of Payal *, at a village named Nakawan *, and his 

* There b nothing about ** hostile generals ” in the whole passage. 

t He appears to have been suffering from Ulness when Sultan Rafiyyat 
summoned him to her aid. 

Malik *lzz'Ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kaihlu Sh&n, who was so ambitious, and, 
afterwards, gave so much trouble, was taken prisoner by the hostile Maliks 
upon this occasion, but was subsequently released by them^ He was treated 
with great honour by Sul^Sn Raf iyyat. Compare Elliot here also. 

* The X^baV^t-i-Akbarf, which copies so much from our author, asserts, 
however, that it was Su]|an Kaf iyyat, who, by her able 5:ontrivance, succeeded 
in upsetting and confounding the disaffected Amtrs. Firiabtah, of course, agrees. 

s Elliot, Bdbul; Briggs, from Firiabtah, Babool, Firi§htah, text, Bftbal 
— Ji|if — and Dow, omitted altogether. PRyal, or Pftyil, is the name of a 
very old place, giving name to the district, with a very Ic^y brick fort 
visible from a great distance — I mention it as it appear^ about a century 
since — on one of the routes from Dihlt to LQdtSnah. The 
AkbarI gives the name of the district correctly, but leaves out the name of 
the place. It is in Long. 5^ Lat. 30*40'. 

* la some copies Nakia^n or NagSwin but the majority of the best 
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head was brought to the capital ; and the Nin^Sm-uLMulk, 
Muhammad, Junaidt, retired to the hills of Sir-mur BardSr*, 
and there, after some time, he died. 

Now that the affairs of Sultan Ra^iyyat’s government 
became arranged, she gave the office of Waztr to the 
Kbwajah, Muhaszab ^ who was the deputy of the Ni^am- 
ul-Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Ni;am-ul- 
Mulk. The charge of the army, as her lieutenant, was con- 
ferred upon Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Bihak^ who received 
the title of l^utlugh Kha n ; and Malik ’Izz-ud-D!n, Kablr 
]^han-i-Ayaz, received the fief of Lohor, and the kingdom 
became pacified, and the power of the state widely 
extended. From the territory of Lakhanawat! to Diwal 
and Damrilah, all the Maliks and Amirs manifested their 
obedience and submission ^ Suddenly, Malik Saif-ud- 
Dln, I-bak-i-Bihak, died, and the charge of the army was 

copies of the text are as above. The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952 and that of the 
R. A. S. MS. have both 

* See farther on, under the reign of Nafir-ud-Dfn, respecting this tract of 
country. 

* He is turned into Muhafsab, Gkatnawt^ by Firishtah, and by his trans* 
lators, Dow and Briggs, respectively, ** Chaja Ghiznavi ** and ** Mihdy 
Ghixnivy.” 

Muhaiiab^ but not Mahzab — which is meaningless — certainly does mean 
«<good, sincere,” &c., but in Elliot, vol. ii. page 334, this passage is 
rendered •• she conferred the office of wazlr on an upright officer who had been 
the deputy of Niz£mu- 1 -Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Nizimu-U 
Mulk;” but SbwSjah does not mean officer, and Muha;;2ab~i. e. Muha22ab- 
ud-Dln — is a proper name. Why not translate it always, and also translate 
Nijpam-ul-Mulk, which means regulator of the state, &c., and all other proper 
names in the book after the same fashion ? They all have meanings, the same 
as Muhaiiab has. The amusing part of it is that four pages farther on, page 
338, he is styled **the wazfr Mbheadu^ dtn Muhammad ^Auz AIustau/ 7 , and 
so on until that ** upright officer,” than whom no greater rascal is mentioned 
in this work, met his reward in the ** plain Hauz-rdnf.” See pages 651 — 653, 
658, and 662, for the doings of that ** upright officer.” 

I This word is written and ^ and is doubtful. 

* The T^ba 1 f:St-i-Akbars here copies our author nearly word for word, and 
Firightah copies the former in the same way. The Tagkarat-ul-Muluk says, 

through G^*s assistance she reduced the disaffected Maliks to submission 
and even the Malik of Lakhanawat! became obedient to her authority. ” 

Malik *Izz-ud-Dln, on her accession, despatched 

emissaries to the capital, and, to testify his homage, was continually sending 
oflerings of great value from Lakhanawa|t. On this account Sul^Sn Ragiyyat 
conferred upon him a canopy of state, and standards, and great honour. At 
this period Malik Mu-a3^id-ud-Dtn, Hindu Shan, held the fief of Ofihdiah, 
which was conferred upon him by Sultan Ragijryat. 
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bestowed upon Malik ]^utb-ud>Dfn, ^usain, son of ’Alt, 
Ghurt *, and he was appointed to [march and relieve] the 
fortress of Rantabhur, because the Hindus, after the 
decease of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dtn. 1-val-timish. 
had, for a considerable time, invested that preserved town 
and stronghold Malik ^utb-ud-Dtn, Husain, conducted 
the forces to that part, withdrew the Musalman Amfrs 
[and their troops ?] out of that fortification, destroyed 
the works, and retired, and returned to the capital 
again. 

At this time, the Malik-i-Kab!r [Great Malik] Ikhtivar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin *, became Amir^i-Hajib, and Malik Jamal- 
ud-Din, Ya'];;(it; the Habasht [Abyssinian or Ethiopian], 
who was Lord of the Stables, acquired favour* in attend- 
ance upon the Sul$an, so that the Turk Amirs and 

* This great noble, whose name will be found in the list at the end of 
I-yal-timiah’s reign, U styled l^usain as well as ^asan in several copies 
indiscriminately, but the first appears correct. Much more about him will 
be found in the last Section. He was forced to leave CUliir through the 
power of the MugHala. 

^ After he had raised the investment and relieved the place, the garrison 
was withdrawn, and no effort made to hold the place. The reason does not 
appear, and their giving up a strong place like this which had defied the efforts 
of the Hindus so long seems strange. It was soon restored, however, by the 
Hindus. What a flourish might have been made of this afhdr in the RSjpQt 
annals 1 It is mentioned in several places farther on. 

* Firishtah has not copied the. X^^VS^t-i-Akbarl correctly here, and turns 
him into Alb-Tigtn in the revised text,” and Jamkl-ud-Dtn, Yk-^ut, is turned 
into a Amtr-ubUnu^ which, although such a title did exist from Akbar’s 
time downwards, was entirely unknown in these days. 

* I think the character of this Princess has been assailed without just cause. 
Thomas says [PathXn Kings, page 106] : — It was not that a virgin Queen 
was forbidden to love — she might have indulged herself in a submissive Prince 
Consort, or revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 
Harem — ^but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, and led her to prefer 
a per^n employed about her Court [he was Amir-i-Akhur, or Lord of the 
Stables — Master of the Horse — a high of&ce only conferred upon distinguished 
persons], an Abyssinian moreover, the favours extended to whom the Turk! 
nobles resented with one accord.” 

Elphinstone, who draws his inspiration from Briggs, is more correct in his 
estimation of her character [and Dow and Briggs are more correct than 

usual in their rendering of Firish tab’s words here] and says [page 324, 
Third ed. J : — <** But her talents and virtues were insufficient to protect her from 
a single weakness. It was shown in the extraordinary [?] marks of favour 
which she showered [?] on her Master of the Horse ; who, to make her 
partiality more degrading, was an Abyssinian slave [Who says he was a 
slave? If he was, he was only a slave like most of her other Maliks and 
Amirs]. It does not appear that her fondness [?] was criminal^ since ike 
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Maliks began to be envious thereat ; and it so chanced to 
happen that SuljtSn Ra^iyyat laid aside the female dress 
and issued from [her] seclusion, and donned the tunic, and 
assumed the head>dress [of a man], and appeared among 
the people ; and, when she rode out on an elephant, at the 
time of mounting it, all people used, openly, to see her. 

At this period she issued commands for her troops to pro- 
ceed to Gwaliyur, and bestowed rich and valuable presents. 
As disobedience was out of the question \ this servant 

greatest brea£h of decorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian to 
lift her on her horse horse she never rode— always an elephant].” 

Here is a proo^ of what a deal may be made out of a little. Our author 
is the sole authority for these statements in the Taba^at-i-Akbarf, Firiahtah, 
and Budi,*uni, each of whom, in rotation, enlarge upon, and exaggerate our 
author's words — the last reverses them by saying that when she mounted an 
elephant or horse she leant upon him^ Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-Vnt» the Abyssinian* 
He was Amir-i-Akhur before she came to the throne apparently, for she does 
not seem to have raised him to that office ; and it was only in the last year of 
her reign that she assumed male attire, when she appeared in public. Our 
author does not say so, but all the X^baVat-i-Akbari mentions is, that Jamal- 
ud'Dtn, Ya-lji:ut, was treated with favour, a mere transliteration of our author’s 
words — — the same term as he uses with respect to Sul|am Mu’izz-ud- 
Din’s favour towards his slave, J^Zutb-ud-Din, I-bak— and that the Turk 
Maliks and Amtrs were envious in consequence. All that that work states, in 
addition to our author’s words— i/Sv' he does not say so — is, that when she 
mounted to ride forth, the Master of the Horse, who had become Amtr-ul-UmrS 
[such an office did not exist in those days, and our author never mentions 
such an office], used to aid her to mount by taking her under the arm-pit [J^ J— 
but leaning on his arm or shoulder, in mounting, would seem to be nearer 
the intended meaning. Now it is very possible that it was part of the duty of 
the Lord of the Stables^ or his privilege, to assist his sovereign to mount when 
he or she rode forth, and that such an act might not have been occasioned 
through any undue familiarity ; only what was applicable to a male sovereign, 
according to MusalmSn ideas, was not so to a female. However, the Lord of 
the Stables being an Abyssinian, this was, with her assumption of male attire, 
plea sufficient to the rel>ellious Turk Maliks — the remainder of the ** Ch ihil- 
gani Mamluks,” of whom more hereafter — to rebel against a sovereign too 
energetic for them in their ambitious designs. The Zubdat«ut-Tawarfk]& 
makes no reference to the Abyssinian whatever. 

^ I cannot conceive Why our author should be styled a rebel — **a forgiven 
rebel ” — because of this* sentence in the text. Gwaliyur had a governor or 
seneschal placed therein by Sultibi Ra^iyyat’s father in 630 H., and our author 
Was there. W.^en Ra^iyyat came to the throne, she sent a force 

under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar [No. XIV* in the next Section], and re- 
lieved the garrison, ‘and, as the governor — Rashtd-ud-Dtn, ’Alx — from our 
author’s invocation respecting him, appears to have died there, a new 
feudatory was despatch^, at the same time probably, although he is not 
mentioned, as, after the death of Ras 2 |td-ud-Din, ’Alt, the next official in 
authority was the Amir-i-Dad, IJ^iySl-ud-Dtn, Junaidt, who, being a kinsman of 
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of the victorious kingdom, MinhSj>!>Sar3j, in conjunction 
with the Malik *-ul-UmrS [the chief of Amtrsj ^iy3-ud- 
DJn, Junaid}, who was the Am!r>i-DSd [chief magistrate] 
of Gwaliyur, and with other persons of note, came out of 
the preserved fortress of GwSliyur on the ist of the 
month Sha’ban, 635 H., and returned to Dihli, the capiUl ; 
and, in this same month, Sultan Ra^iyyat committed 
to the charge of this servant [the author] the Nagitlah 
College at the capital, to which was added the ^a;t-ship of 
Gwaliyur *. 

In the year 637 H. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabtr Khan -i- 
Ayiz, who was the feudatory of Lohor, began to show a 
rebellious spirit ^ Sultan Ra|;iyyat led an army towards 

the rebel Wadr, who refuied to acknowledge Sultin Rafiyyat, may have been 
suspected of disaffection. No cause for rebellion appears, neither is any 
rebellion mentioned ; and, on our author^s arrival at Dibit, another office was 
bestowed upon him, in addition to his ship of Gwaliyur, which he still 

held. See Thomas : PathXn Kings, page 105. 

In 631 H. some emissaries from Balka Khan^ son of Tujdit [Jujt], son X>f 
Chingiz Khan^ arrived at the Court of Sult&n I-yal-timish from TjUfchUff 
bringing presents for him, but, as that Sulpu had refrpined from hoWng any 
intercourse whatever v/ith the ^Mughal £h&ns, and was wont to send their 
agents out of his territory when they came, he would not put the^ emissaries 
to death, and desired to dismiss them kindly. They were sent to Gwali3dlr, 
however, [this was one way of dismissing them kindly], and the party, being 
all Musalmans, used to present themselves in the Masjid there every Friday, 
and said their prayers behind the author of this book [he acting as Imam], 
until the reign of Sallan Ra^ iyyat, when the author, after six years’ absence, 
returned to Dihlf from Gwaliyur, and was promoted, by the favour of that 
sovereign. At this time directions were given for these emissaries of Balled 
Kh an to be removed to IgCinnauj, and there detained ; and there they were kept 
until they died.” 

* In some copies, Majd-ul*Umrd, but the above seems the Cdrrect title. 
Majd signifies glory, grandeur — the glory or grandeur of Amfrs does not sound 
very correct. It was an honorary title merely. 

• In this case he — “the pardoned ” rebel — must have performed one of these 
two offices by deputy. 

’ In the account of this Malik our author states that Kabfr Kha n.i. AySv. 
began to act contumaciously in 636 H., in which year Sul$§ii Ra^iyyat advanced 
at the head of her troops into the Panjab against him. He retired before her 
towards the Indus, until he reached the neighbourhood of the SQ<}harah [he 
could not go much farther, for immediately to the west he would have fallen 
into hostile hands]. When the royal troops crossed the Kawl, Kabfr Kh &n-i* 
Ay^ made his submission, but he was removed from the hef of Labor, and 
Multan was placed in his charge, and the feudatory of the latter*— Malik 
^^ara-yush Khi.n — sent to LS,hor. 

In thi^ year, 636 H., 'Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, lE^asan, the l^^arlught hard pressed 
by the Mughals, had to abandon his territories, and he retired towards the 
territory of Multan and Sind, in hope, probably, of l>eing more successsful on 
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tihat part from Dihli, and followed in pursuit of him. At 
last an accommodation took place, and he presented him- 
self ; and the province of MultSn, which Malik IkhtiySr- 
ud-Dtn, ]^ara-^ush £han-i-Aet-k!n, held, was made over 
to the charge of Malik 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Kablr £han-i-Ayaz. 
Sultan Ra^iyyat returned again to the capital on Thurs- 
day, the X9th of the month of Sha*ban *, 637 H. 

Malik Ihh^iy^t’-ud-Dtn, Altuniah, who held the fief of 
Tajbarhindah *, broke out into rebellion, and, secretly, some 
of the Amirs of the Court abetted him in this treason. 
Sultan Rajiiyyat, on Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred 
month Ramadan of this same year [637 H.], set out from 
the capital, with numerous forces’, for the purpose of 
putting down Malik Altunlah’s rebellion. When she 
reached that place [Tabarhindah] *, through circumstances 
which supervened, the Turk Amirs rose against her, and 
put to death * Amir Jamal-ud-Dln,. Ya-kQt, the J^abaghl, 
seized Sultan Ra^iyyat and put her in durance, and sent 
her to the fortress of Tabarhindah*. 

this than on the fontier occasion, ^asan's eldest son, whose name has not 
transpired, taking advantage of Ra^iyyat’s presence in the Panjab, presented 
himself before her, was well received, and the fief of Baran, east of Dibit, 
was conferred upon him. Soon after, however, he left, without leave and 
without the cause being known, and rejoined his father, who still was able to 
hold Bantan, and, soon after, the ^^lughs gained possession of Multan. 
At this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Dtn, Hindu ShSn, held the fief of 
Dchchah. 

* Ramaf iUi, in some copies of the text 

* Altuntah was only lately made feudatory of Tabarhindah, for, when 
Rafiyyat came to the throne, she gave him his first fief, that of Baran. Briggs 
styles him “ of the Toorky tribe of Cheiguny ” — a nice blunder, but Dow 
leaves this part of the sentence out. See last para, of note *, page 643, and 
the meaning of Chihil-c^t in next Section. 

> In some copies of the text, **with the forces composing the falb^ or 
centre, the signification of which has been given in note page 634. 

* But not ‘*on the way” thither as in Xt^hoV&t-i-Akbarf and FiriBht|di. 

* Our author says **ipartyred,” here equivalent to his being put to death 
unjustly. Raufat-u9-$i^ says, Y2-]put commanded her troops, a very unlikely 
thing, when the Turk Maliks and Amtrs hated him so greatly. He way have 
commanded Rasiyyal's own personsd followers. Raufat-us-Safa, indeed, says 
so. For the detail of these events sec the account of Malik AltOntah in the 
next Section. 

* 7abaV2M-Akbart and Budl’ilnt have Tarhindah— in all cases, 
and Flrifihtah revised text”], iVherever this place is mentioned, under 
whatever reign it may be, has Pathindah— Pathadah— §0^ and 
Bathindah— 
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Among the events which happened in the beginning of 
Sultan Rajiyyat's reign, the greatest was that the ]^i- 
ramitah and Mulahidah heretics of Hindustan, incited by 
a person, a sort of learned man, named Nur-ud-Din, a 
Turk*, whom they used to style Nur, the Turk, collected 
together at Dihli, from different parts of the territory of 
Hind, such as Gujarat, and the country of Sind, and the 
parts round about the capital, Dihli, and the banks of the 
rivers Jun and Gang. In secret they pledged themselves 
to be faithful to each other, and, at the instigation of Nur, 
the Turk, they conspired against Islam. This Nur, the 
Turk, used to harangue, and the mob would collect around 
him. He used to call the 'Ulama of the orthodox people * 
Nasibl [settcrs-up 2 , and to style them MurjV [procrasti- 
nators], and used to incite the common people to animosity 
against the orders of ’Ulama of the sects of Abu-Hanifah 
and Shaf’i until a day was fixed upon. The whole of the 
fraternities of the Mulahidah and Kirami^ah entered the 
y&mV Masjid of the city of Dihli, on Friday, the 6th of the 
month of Rajab, in the year 634 H., to the number of about 
one thousand persons, armed with .swords and shields. 
Having divided into two bodies, one body, from the side of 
the Hi§ar-i-Nau [the new Citadel], entered the gateway of 
the ydmi' Masjid on the northern side, and the second 
body, passing through the Bazar-i-Bazazan [the Bazar of 
the Cloth-Merchants], entered the gateway of the Mu’izzi 
College under the supposition that it was the ydmi' Masjid, 
and, on both sides, fell upon the Musalmans with [their] 
swords. A great number of people, some by the swords of 
those heretics, and some [trodden] under people’s feet, 
attained martyrdom. 

On an outcry having arisen from the city on account of 

* was not called **Nur Turk,” but he was a TUrk^ and his naftie was 
NOr-ud-Din. 

• That is the Sunnis, in contradistinction to the SAfas and other schismatics. 

Neither Taba^ 3 .t'i-Akbar], Buda’unf, nor Firishtah, refer to this outbreak,” 
but other writers do. The fact of Firiahtah’s being a account for 

his eschewing the matter. 

7 The name of one of the heretical sects among the Mu^mmadans, who 
procrastinate, and consider good works unnecessary, and faith sufficient, and 
that all Musalmans will be saved, as hell is only reserved for infidels. See 
Sale : IglUR’AN, Preliminary Discourse, for an account of these difTeient sects 
of schismatics, pages 122, 130^ and 131. 
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this outbreak, the warriors of the city, such as Na$tr-ud- 
Dtn, Ai-yitim, the Balarami, and Amir, Imani-i-Na§iri, the 
Poet, and other armed men, from different directions, rode 
fully equipped [as they were] with cuirass, and other 
defensive armour, steel cap, spear, and shield, into the 
ydmi’ M'ayidthy inindrah entrance®, and plied their 
swords upon the Mulahidah and Kiramijtah heretics ; and 
the Musalmans, who were on the roof of the JdtnV Masjid, 
poured down stones and bricks upon them, and sent the 
whole of the Mulahidahs and ^iramitahs to hell, and 
quelled that outbreak. Thanks be to God for the blessing 
of safety and the honour of religion ! 

When they imprisoned Sultan Raziyyat within the 
stronghold of Tabarhindah, Malik IJchtiyar-ud-Din, Al- 
tuniah, entered into a matrimonial contract with her, and 
espoused her®, and marched an army towards Dihli, in 
order to take possession of the kingdom a second time. 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad, Salar!, and Malik Kara- 
l^ush rebelled'and quitted the capital, Dihlf, and went and 
joined them. 

Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah [Ra?iyyat’s bro- 
ther’], was [at this time] seated on the throne ; and Ikhti- 

® Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 336. 

* The Tazkarat-ul-Muluk and some other works state that Malik Ikbtiyilr- 

ud-Dtn, Altuntah, contracted marriage with Sul(&n Raziyyat, nolens volens. 
He then took up her cause. He was no longer a rebel, because he imagined 
he would get the upper hand of his brother rebels ; and Raziyyat now managed 
to raise a considerable force consisting of Khokhars [this large tribe appear to 
have extended, at that period, a considerable distance east of the Biah, and the 
good horses to be obtained in the Talwandhis of the Khokhars are often 
mentioned], Jats, and others of the tribes about Tabarhindah, and some Amfrs 
likewise, from the adjoining fiefs, went over to her. The TabaVat-i-Akbart, 
and Zubdat-ut-TawarihlX> also mention Khokhars, but Firishtah, here, as well 
as elsewhere, not knowing the difference between and ^jS^Ttums the former 

into Ghakars, a people, in his time, in some repute, and when a chief or two 
of the tribe were serving the Mughal emperors. 

Elphinstone, states that he refers to Raziyyat— “when force 

failed her had recourse to art, and she so far gained over Altiinia by the 
influence of lave or ambition^ that he agreed to marry her,” &c. I wonder 
what authentic history '' that is recorded in, or how proved ? The reason of 
the change in Malik Altuniah’s policy is apparent, as shown by a Mu^iammadan 
writer in a following note. Others had obtained power at Dilht and he had 
been left out in the cold after being made a tool of, and now, therefore, he 
who formerly rebelled against Suljan Raziyyat became, out of revenge, her 
champion. 

* Half-brother apparently. 
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yar-ud-Dtn, Aet-kin, the Amtr-i-J^Sjib, havings been assas> 
sinated, Badr-ud-D!n, Sun^ar, the Rumt, had become 
Amir-i-Majib. In the month of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, in the 
year 638 IL, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram §hah, led * an 
army out of Dihli for the purpose of resisting Sultan Ra^siy- 
yat and A^alik IJcJitiyar-ud-Din, Altuntah, and they were 
routed, and, having reached Kaithal, the troops along with 
them all abandoned them *, and Sultan Ra^iyyat and 
IN^alik Altuniah fell captive into the hands of Hindus and 
attained martyrdom. 

Their defeat took place on the 24th of the month, Rabi- 
ul-Awwal ; and the martyrdom of Sultan Raziyyat took 
place on Tuesday, the 25th of Rabi’-ul-AwwaP, in the 
year 638 ll. Her reign extended over a period of three 
years, six months, and six days *. 

• The author of the TabaVat-i-Akbarf, who seems to know— without 
naming any authority ~ better than those persons who were eye-witnesses of 
what they relate, and other authors who preened him, asserts that Sul|2n 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram SlX^h, sent an army against Ra|iiyyat under Malik 
’Izz-nd-Dtn, Balban [in some copies Tigfn], who afterwards attained the title of 
Ulugh Kha n, and hirishtah, of course, follows. The amusing part of it is 
that our author’s patron was neither styled Tzz-ud-Dtn, at this time, nor at any 
other ; and he had not attained such a high position at that period as to be 
put in the command of an army, as may be gathered from the account of him 
in the next Section. He was, at first, Khas2Lh-dar to Suljan Rafiyyat, 
and, afterwards, during her feign, became Amfr-i-ghikar. The above* 

mentioned work also places this defeat and death of Rafiyyat in 637 H. a 

year too soon. 

* The Zubdat-ut-Tawarfkh, as well as the Taba^at-i-Akbarf, makes two 
affairs of this, and says that it was after the first defeat, but gives no date for 
it, that Rafiyyat raised a force of Khokhars and other tribes, and that the 
second defeat took place near Kaithal, on the 4th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 638 H., 
after which the Khokhars and others abandoned her, and she and her husband 
fell into the hands of the Hindus, who put them to death on the 25th of the 
same month. See further details of these transactions in .the account of 
Malik Altunfah in the next Section. 

^ In come copies, Saturday, the 29th of Rab!’-al-Akhir, but the date cannot 
be correct. See also the account of Malik Altunfah in the next Section, where 
the 25th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir is'given as the date. 

» Ibn-BatOtah, who is sometimes quoted as an authority on Indian 
history, says [Lee’s translation] that Rufiyyat’s brother, having polluted his 
reign by killing his brothers^ was, therefore, killed himself. Upon this, the 
army agreed to pl4ce his sister, El Malika Razia, upon the throne, who reigned 
four years. This woman usually rode about among the krmy, just as men do. 
She, however, ^ave up the government^ on account of some circumstances that 
presented themselves. After this, her younger brother, Nasir Oddin, became 
possessed of the government, which he held for twenty years ” ! ! So much 
for Ibn-Ba|ulah’s authority on Indian history. 
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V. SULTAN MUTZZ-UD-DUNYA wa ud-dIn, bahram shah «, 
S.ON OF THE SULTAN fl-YAL-TIMlSHI. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah — on whom be 
peace ! — was a conquering monarch, fearless and full of 
courage, and sanguinary ; but he was endowed with some 
laudable attributes and excellent qualities. He was in 
nature unassuming and frank , and never had about his 
person jewelry and finery after the custom of the kings of 
this world, nor did he ever evince any desire for girdles, 
silken garments, decoration, banners, or display. 

When they imprisoned Sultan Ra.ziyyat in the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, the Maliks and Amirs, in accord, 
despatched letters to the capital city of Dihli, and Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on Monday, the 28th of the month 
Rama;zan, in the year 637 H., they raised to the throne of 
sovereignty. When, on Sunday, the i ith of the month of 
Shawwal of that same year, the Maliks and Amirs and the 
rest of the forces returned to the city again, they publicly 
pledged their allegiance to his sovereignty within the Daulat 
Kh anah [Royal residence] on the stipulation of the Deputy- 
ship being conferred upon Malik IJchtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin^ ; 
and, on that day, .after [pledging] allegiance, the writer of 
these words,. by way of benediction, in order to congratulate 
him [on his accession], recited this strophe : — 

“ Well done, on thy account, the upreariiig of the emblems of sovereignty ! 

Bravo to thy good fortune, heaped up, the ensigns of dominion ! 

Mu’iw-ud-Dun.ya wa ud-DIn, MughiS'ul-Kh^lV hi’l 

Of dignity like Sultm5n ; under thy command are both [genii] and 

mankind. 

Though the sovereignty of Hintl lie the heritage of the Shams! family, 

Praise be to God, a second I-yal-timigli, of its sons ait thou. 

When the whole world saw thee, that, by right, thou art the kingdom's 
heir, 

They made thy diadem their kiblah-gdhy for thou ait all-powerful and 
wise, 

• The inscription given as that of his first coining is as follows : — 

Obverse — j ^ j 

Reverse — 1 . 

which may be thus translated Obverse— “The name of Sultan Mu izz-ud- 
Din, Bahram Shah, conferreth glory on dinar and dirain. Year 637. Re- 
verse — “ Struck at the seat of empire, Dihli, in the first year [of the reign], 

7 He was to act as Deputy or Regent for one year. Sec the account of this 
Malik in the next Section. Firifthtah turns this name into “ Alp-Tigin,’’ but 
Dow leaves out the titles altogether, and make*- of him. 

T t 
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Like as MiiihSj-i-SarSj’.s for thee the creation’s prayer is this : — 

‘ O God ! mayest thou on the kingdom’s throne to eternity continue : 
Straight like the spear may the universe during thy reign become, 

So that, save in the hair-tuft of thy standard, no one may disorder 
^hold 

When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, became Deputy®, 
by virtue of his deputy-ship, he took the afTairs of the 
kingdom into his own hands, and, in conjunction with the 
Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Khwajah, Muha^^ab-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-’Iwaz, the Mustauft\ assumed control 
over the disposal of state affairs*. 

After a month or two had passed away, this fact began 
to press heavily upon the noble mind of Sultan Mu'izz-ud- 
Din ; and a sister of the Sultan, who had been married to 
the son of the Kazi, Na§ir-ud-Din *, and had, at her own 
request, been repudiated * by him, the Deputy [Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin], having taken to wife, assumed the triple 
naubat, and stationed an elephant at the entrance of his 
own residence* [out of parade], and the grandeur of his 

* 1 have translated and inserted this strophe here, not for any particular 
merit it possesses, but to show the style of our author’s unctuous and flatulent 
poetical effusions. Although his work was completed twenty- one years after 
this event, and the true character of the Prince he composed those lines upon 
was then known to him, whatever good opinion he may have had of him at the 
time of his accession, he did not think it necessary to omit this piece of fulsome 
adulation to this “ Suliman in dignity,” this “second I-yal-timish.” This 
translation will not be again burdened with any more of our author’s own poetry. 

® On account of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s youth, as was determined 
when the Maliks agreed to raise him to the throne. He was to act as Deputy 
one year. 

* Mustauft is not a proper name. It signifies the head clerk of a depart- 
ment, an auditor, &c., and to the office previously held by ** the upright 
officer as Muha^^ab has been translated, or by his father or ancestors. See 
Blochmann’s translation of the A’in for the ' meanings of such words, and 
compare Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 33S. 

* That is, he, in concert with the Wazfr, ruled the country, whilst the 
“Sultman,” whose commands swayed “the jinn and mankind,” was king in 
name merely. 

* Turned into I kbtiyar-ud- Din by Firishtah — in the “revised text” — who 
turns the Malik of that name into Alb-Tigin ! 

^ She had been repudiated by her oMm desire from aversion to her husband. 
In such cases the wife resigns the dowry and all presents made to her, &c. 

* In the account of this Malik in the ne.\t Section, our author states that he 
applied for permission to use the naubat — already described in note ®, page 383 
— on becoming Deputy. At this period kings only were allowed to have elephants 
in this way, unless specially granted, as in Malik Tzz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kafihlu 
ShSn’s case, mentioned in the account of him in the next .Section. 
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affairs and the execution df his mandates lasted until the 
month of Mu^arram of the year 638 H., when, unex- 
pectedly, on Monday, the 8th of that month, by command ' 
of the Sulttan, a discourse was delivered within the Ka$r 
named Safed * [the White Castle]. After the termination 
of the discourse, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from 
the upper part of the palace, despatched two reckless 
Turks, after the manner of Fidd-lSy so that, in front of the 
dais, in the royal Audience Hall of the Ka§r-i-Safed, they 
martyred Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, by the wound 
of a knife ^ They inflicted on the Wazir, the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhagzab-ud-Dtn, two wounds in the side ; but, as 
his appointed time was not come, he got away from them 
and escaped outside. Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the 
Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib. and assumed the direction of 

* The printed text has instead of as above, and so 

the former is rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 338, ‘‘the Palace of the 
White-r^’* I hope the Arcliaeologists will not search for it under the latter 
name. The ’Arabic word ^d its Persian equivalent kughk, does not 
mean a palace exactly, but, more strictly speaking, a castle — a fortified residence. 
Windsor Castle, for example, in the feudal times, was aVn9r. See also note \ 
page 33 ^- 

7 Our author makes a totally different statement in his account of this Malik 
in the next Section. There he says that the Salar, the late A)^mad-i-Sa’d, 
came secretly to the SultSln and instigated him to this act. 

The TabaVat-i-Akbart cuts this matter very short, and Buda’unt perpetrates 
the blunder of killing Aet-ktn and the Waztr both at one time. Firiahtah 
here makes an altogether different statement to our author’s, but does not quote 
his authority, and, as our author is about the only one for the reigns of the 
Shamst dynasty, the Dakhani historian’s statement may be valued accordingly. 
He says Sultan Mu’izZ’Ud>Dfn, Bahram Sliah, instigated two Turks among his 
conhdants to feign drunkenness, and to assassinate Alb-Tigtn [Aet-kin] and 
the Wazir. They entered the royal Audience Hall of the ]^a§r-i-Safed for 
this purpose, and Alb-Tigin [Aet-kin], who was standing up in the row of 
Amirs before the Sultan — who is made out to have been present by Firishtah 
— moved t6 stop them and prohibit their approach [seeing the condition they 
pretended to be in, as if the guards were not enough for the purpose], when, 
having the opportunity they wanted, they slew him with their ** life-taking 
daggers,” and then attacked the Wazir, Muhazzab-ud-Din, and inflicted two 
wounds on him. The other nobles present now making a rush, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din managed to escape. The Sultan, that day, ordered the two Turks to be 
imprisoned for their act, but very soon released them, 'fhe Lubb-i-Tawarikh 
i.Hind gives a similar account, but the names are correctly given. 

Fidd-i is the name applied to the agents of the Chief of the Assassins, or 
Shaikh-ul-Jibal. who carried out his decrees against people’s lives. Fida 
means a sacrifice, one who is devoted to carry out any deed. 

It was Malik Ikhtiy&r-ud-Din, Aet-kin, who incited Malik Altuniah to 
rcvoll against Sultan Raziyyat, and so he met bis deserts. 

T t 2 
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state affairs ; and, when Sult&n Ra^iy^t, along with Malik 
Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Altunfah, from Tabarhindah, determined 
to move towards Dihli, and revoked that intention, and 
withdrew, and Sultan Ra^iyyat and 'Altuniah attained 
martyrdom at the hands of the Hindus, as has previously 
been recorded, the affairs of Malik Badr-ud-Din, SunVar*, 
took a new turn. Moreover, because, in the execution of 
his owri mandates, and the administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom, he did not possess the authority of the 
Sultan of IslAm, and used to seek to acquire superiority 
over the Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, and 
used to issue his own orders, the Wazir, secretly, was in 
the habit of influencing the Sultan’s disposition against 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunlfar, to such degree, that the 
Sultan’s temper became quite changed towards him. 

When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunlcar, discovered this fact, 
he grew apprehensive of the Sultan. He was desirous by 
some suitable means of removing the Sultan and placing 
one of the latter’s brothers upon the throne. On Monday, 
the 17th * of the month of Safar, 639 H., at the residence of 
the Sadr-ul-MuIk ‘, the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ’All, MusSwt, 
who was .the Musljrif-i-Mamalik [Secretary of the King- 
dom], Badr-ud-Din, Sunlpar, convened a party of the Sadrs 
and chief men of the capital, such as the Kazi-i-Mamalik 
[^a^i of the Kingdom], Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani*, l^afi 
Kabir-ud-Din, Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shami [the Syrian], 
and other Amirs * and important personages. When 
they had assembled, and deliberated respecting the change 
of government, they despatched the Sadr-ul-Mulk [Sadr 
of the State — Chief ^dr] to the presence of the Wazir, 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, in order that he 

* This Malik was the patron of Gh iySg -ud-Diny Balkan, subsequently, 
Ulu|^ Kh an-i-A*zain ; and, when the former became Amir-i-]^ajib, through 
his patronage, Gh iya§»ud-Din. Balkan, who, up to this time, had not attained 
a higher office than that of Chief Huntsman, was promoted to the dignity of 
Amir i-Akhur [Lord of the Stables], 

* In other places, the date of this event, in some copies, is the 14th, and in 
others the loth. 

^ $adr>ul-Mulk signifies Judge or Administrator of the State, but here it is 
only his title or degree^ as his office is Muthrif-i*Mamalik. 

* A native of KasSn. — Kazan of modem maps. 

* Hie word Amtr here, it will be seen, is applied to IjClif ts and eccle- 
siastics. 
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might be present [with them], and that, in accord with 
him, they might carry out their object effectively. 

One of the Sultan’s favourites and confidants was at 
the Wazir's side when the ^adr-ul-Mulk reached his 
residence ; and when the Wazir, the Nigam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hazzab-ud-Din, heard the announcement of the Sadr-ul> 
Mulk’s coming, he concealed that confidential person of 
the Sultan in a place where he might hear their conver- 
sation. The Sadr-ul-Mulk entered, and stated to him 
all about the [proposed] change in the state of the 
highest personages of the sublime Court, and craved 
the Kliwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Dtn, the Wazir’s attendance. 
The IQiwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, replied : “ It behoveth 
that you should return again, so that I may perform 
afresh the ablution of purification, and follow [you] to 
the presence of the grandees.” When the Sadr-ul-Mulk 
retired, Muhazzab-ud-Din brought forth the Suljtan’s con- 
fidant, and said to him : “ Didst thou hear what the Sadr- 
ul-Mulk said * ? Proceed quickly to the royal presence 
and represent that it is advisable that the Sulj;an should 
mount and come upon that seditious party so that they 
may not have dispersed 

* The difTerence of idioms in the text, so often mentioned, is considerable 
here also. 

• The Dakhanf historian — who has made **sttcA conscientious and excellefit 
use 0/ his predecesssors^^' and whose works he has ** so entirely exhausted of all 
prominent facts mentioned by them,'' ^ to have rendered their works ** almost 
useless*’ — Firishtah, by his wholesale appropriations of the text of the 
Taba^^St-i-Akbari — in many places verbatim, although he pretends, now and 
then, to differ from it, whilst copying the identical statement at the same time 
— has, in this instance, exhausted" that work so faithfully and conscientiously 
that he betrays himself, and endorses the same great blunder that the author 
of the TabaVSt-i-A^baii perpetrates here, even to the incorrect name given to 
one of the parties, which is totally contrary to our author’s account, and which 
the other’s oivn words subsequently contradict, and then his statement agrees with 
our author, from whose work he took it, for there is no other contemporary 
writer to recur to. The TabaVat-i-Akbarf says, after Aet-kfn had been 
assassinated and Muhajzab wounded, that ** Malik Badr-ud-Din, SunVar, 
the Rdmt, became Amtr-i>^^jib, and he administered the affairs according to 
the old laws and usages. It so happened, that, at the instigation of a clique 
of the seditious, he took counsel with the $adrs and conspicuous persons 
respecting a change of sovereignty. On Monday, the i8th of $afar, all the 
chief men assembled at the abode of the $adr-ul-Mulk, Taj-ud-Din, who was 
the MuShrif-i’Mam&lik, and there held counsel respecting the proposed change 
in the government They despatched the $adr-ul*Mulk [Taj -ud- Din] to the 
presence of the Ngpim-ul-Mulk, Muhaiiab-ud-Din, the Wazir, in order that 
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When they stated this matter to the Sultan, he, at once, 
mounted, and that disaffected party became struck with 
amazement, and Ba^r-ud-Dtn, Sun^ar, joined the Sultan, 
who returned, and held a council in his own royal resi- 
dence, and forthwith a mandate was issued that Badr-ud- 
Din, SunVar, should proceed to Buda’un, and that district 
was made his fief. ^azt Jalal-ud-Din, Kasani, was re- 
moved from the chief ^a^t-ship, and J^a^i Kabir-ud-Din, 
and Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shami. together with him, became 
apprehensive, and left the city. 

After a period of four months, Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar, returned to the capital*, and^ as the, Sultan was 
incensed against him, he ordered him to be imprisoned ; 
and the Sayyid, Taj-ud-t)in, ’Ali, Musawi^ was also 
ordered to be imprisoned, and, at last, both of them were 
martyred *. This occurrence totally changed the disposi- 
tion of the Amirs, and all of them became frightened and 
apprehensive of the Sultan, and not one among them 

he also might attend the meeting and take part in the consultation. At once, 
the Sadr-ul-Mulk gave intimation to Su 4 Sn Mu’izz>ud-Drn« Bahr^m ShSh. 
and, having placed a confidential follower of the Sulfan’s in a place of con* 
cealment^ [where? in another man’s house to betray himself t\ wetit to the 
Ni|pam-ud-Mulk’s [Muhaz^ab, the Waztr’s'] abode and informed him of the 
presence [at his own house of ]g^^i>Jalal-ud-Din, the KasSnf, Jfabir^ 

ud-Din, Shaikh Muhammad, ai^d other personages there assembled [and 
asked him to come along with him], but Muhazzab-ud-Dtn put off his coming 
to the time of afternoon prayers. The $adr-ul-MuIk represented what was 
doing by means of the Sultan’s servant, whom he had concealed^ and apprised 
that monarch of the state of affairs, who, that very hour, set out, and came 
upon them,” &c. &c. The $adr-ul«Mulk, Taj-ud-Din, as mentioned in the 
next page, was imprisoned and put to death for his share in this affair. Some 
others of the smaller fry of historians copy this blunder from the 
Akbart as well as Firishtah, and, from the fact of the latter making the very 
same blunder as the former — he, indeed, uses his very words — I am much 
inclined to doubt whether Firightah ever saw our author’s work, and I think 
that nothing udll be found in Firishtah, taken from our author’s history, but 
such as Is contained in the TabaVat-i-Akbarf. Compare ELliot here also. 

< He took up his lesidence in the dwelling of Malik I^ulb-ud-Din. This is 
the illustrious Gh uri chief, Malik ^u|b-ud-Din, ^usain, son of ’All, whose 
execution is recorded at page 702. He is again mentioned in the last Section. 

^ See note •, preceding page. 

* Whether in prison or out is not said. Compare Elliot here. In the 
next Section it is said to have taken place on Wednesday, the 14th of Jamadi- 
ul-Awwal, 639 H., but in some copies Rabi’-ul-Awwal is stated to have been 
the month, but this is impossible as Rabi*-ul-Awwal follows next to the 
month §afar, and Jamadf-ul-Awwal is only the third month after $afar, and 
from w^t is staled just before Janiadi-ul-Akhtr would be most correct. 
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placed any further coulfidence. in him. The Waztr, too, 
in order to avenge the wounds he had received, desired 
that all the Amirs, the Maliks, and the Turks should 
rebel against the Sul$an He continued to raise the 
Sul$an’s apprehensions against the Amirs and Turks, and 
was exciting the fears of the Amirs against the Sultan, 
until, at last, this fact spread abroad like a pestilent, and 
was the cause of the dethronement of the Sultan, and 
rebellion among the people. 

Among the calamities which hapi>ened during the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, was the matter of 
the city of Lohor, when an army of the infidel Mughals 
from the direction of Kh urasan and Ghaznin appeared 
before that city, and, for a considerable time, carried on 
hostilities. The feudatory of Lohor was Malik Ikhtiyar« 
ud»Din. ^Cara-Kash*. and he, by nature, was very warlike, 
energetic, intrepid, and fearless, but the inhabitants of 
Lohor did not act as the conditions of union demanded, 
and in fighting, and in keeping guard at night, showed 
much neglect. When that disposition became evident to 
Malik Kara-Kash, he put his retainers in motion, and, at 
night, evacuated the city, and set out towards the capital. 
Dibit. The infidel Mughals pursued him, but the Most 
High God preserved him under His own guardianship, and 
he escaped in safety from them^ As no ruler remained 
within the city of Lohor, on Monday, the i6th of the 
month of J amadi«ul- Akhir,. 639 H., the infidel Mugh^^ls 
obtained possession of that city*, martyred the Musalmans, 
and made captive their dependents. 

* Compare Elliot, voL ii. page 339. 

* Dow turns him into ** Malleek^^^ as if that was his name, and Briggs alwajrs 
into ** MuUih JCurragoom ”/ / 

* As usual with our author, instead of giving the details of this affair her^ 
he postpones* it, gives a few additional particulars in his account of Malik 
Ikhtiy&r-ud-Dtn, ^arS-E^ash El^n, in the next Section in his account of 
the various Maliks, but leaves the details for the last Section. Alft sa3rs it 
was in 638 h. 

The Mughals, at first, intended to attack MultUn — ^which was stilt held by 
Malik Kabtr Sh^n-i-AyHz — ^but, finding they were likely to meet with a 
warm reception, turned their faces towards LAhor, at that time, totally unpre- 
pared to offer an efficient defence, beii^ without stores of provisions or 
munitions of war. Many of the principal inhabitants of UUior at this period 
were merchants, who had travelled into Upper Shur&s 3 .n and Turkistan with 
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When the dreadful intelligence of this calamity reached 
the capital, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, BahrSm Shah, assembled 
the people of the city of Dihli in the Ka^r-i-Safed [White 
Castle], and to the author, the writer of these lines, he gave 
command to deliver a discourse, and the people pledged 
their fealty [anew] to the Sultan *. 


their merctianrJize, and had provided themselves with letters of protection 
from the Mughal rulers, and they seemed not to care what happened, and the 
^remainder of the chief inhabitants were also remiss. Seeing this Malik ]^ar^> 
J^asli determined to leave them, more particularly a,s there was but little 
chance of being succoured from Drhli. 'i'he Turk and Gh urf Maliks being 
disaffected towards SultSn Mu*iz2-ad-I>in, Bahram Shah, were not very 
active in obeying his summon^ to assemble their followers, and the ^^ujiri^ht 
officer ” — the arch rebel [referred to in note •,r page 641], Muha;szab-ud-Din, 
the Wazir — even after the army had reached the Blah, instead of pushing 
on to Labor, was occupied in plotting the destruction of his master. Finding 
resistance hopeless, Malik ](^aia<l{^sh> under pretence of making a night 
attack upon the Mughal camp, assembled his family and followers, cut his 
way out, and made towards DihlL After he had left, when too late, the 
inhabitants made some effort to defend the place, under the guidance of the 
Kof-wal [Seneschal], AV-SunVar, and a few others. During the fighting that 
went on in* the streets of the city, after the Mughals effected a lodgment, 
the Bahadur, Ta-ir, the Mughal commander, according to our author, was 
encountered, lance to fance, by A]j:>SunVar, and each wounded the other so 
severely that both died of their wounds. 

There is considerable discrepancy here between our author and Fa^ih-i and 
others which will be noticetl in the last Section, and as to the Bahadur, Ta-ir, 
being killed, according to Fa$ih*i and others, he was alive in 644 H., and, 
moreover, the Nu-yin, Mangutah, was the commander of the Mughals,. and 
the Bahadur, Ta-ir, was under him. After the departure of the Mughals,. 
the Khokhars, and other HindG Gabts, seized upon lilhor \ and, after this, 
we no more hear of a feudatory of Labor in the whole work. 

Briggs, in his version of Firishtah’s history, but not on his authority^ assures 
us that the Mughal in question was **a famous Toorky leader nstmed Toor^ 
mooshreen [sic], Khan *’ ! ! Dow, however, turns Malik yarS-^Cash into 

Malleck^ the viceroy,” but leaves out this ** famous Tlwr^ leader. ” 

Labor was sacked, numbers of its people were massacred and carri^ away 
into captivity. 

At the time of this invasion, ^btr Kh^n-i-Ayaz, whom Sul^Sn Ra^iyyat had 
removed from the fief of Lihor to that of Multan, assumed a canopy of state 
and independence, and took possession of Cchchah and its depiendencies. 
He however died shortly after this act of disloyalty, in 639 H. His son, 
Taj-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, brought Sind under his authority, and several times 
attacked the Ig^arlughs before the gate of Multan. More respecting these 
events will be found in the next two Sections. 

> Compare Elliot, li. 340. 

Elliot — had fived for some time quietly in the Sultdn’s water 
paiacey The Jfa^ or castle here mentioned had been* erected on the edge, or, 
more probably, in the midst of -Che Hau^ which I<yal-Cimiah made, which was 
named the ]^uz-i-Sul|an, and Hauz-i-Sllasist. It is often mentioned ; and, 
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There was a Darw^jli, a Turk-tnan, who was named 
A.iyub> a hermit clothed in garb of hair-cloth, who, for 
some time, dwelt, engaged in his devotions, at the Hauf 
[reservoir] of the l^a^r-i-Sultan [the Sultan’s Castle],* and 
there he acquired intimacy with SultUn Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
BahrSm §ltah, and the SulfSn manifested a partiality for 
him. This Darwegli began to interfere in state affairs. 
Before this the Darwesh in question had dwelt at the town 
of Mihir, and had been persecuted by JKa^i Sha ms-ud-Dln 
of Mihir. At this time, that the Darwesh’s words were 
revered by, and he had acquired ascendancy over, Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he used his endeavours until 
the Sultan had l^azt Sh ams-ud-Din of Mihir thrown before 
tlie feet of an elephant^. 

As soon as this- catastrophe became known, the people 
again became wholly afraid of the Sultan. In order to 
repel the infidel Murals who were then before the gates 
of the city of Lohor, the Sulttan nominated Malik l^utb- 
ud-Dtn, ^usain, son of 'Alt*, the Ghuri, along with the 
Waztr* [the Khwajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din], and several 
Amirs and Maliks, with the forces of Hindustan, to advance 
towards Lohor, for the purpose of guarding the frontiers’^. 
At this period, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dlt^ Bahram Shah, on 


in after times. Saltan Ffrfiz Sh^** repaired it, as well as many other buildings, 
masjids^ tombs, &G. 

Darweahes of this kind, howevsr,- do not live in palaces, they would not be 
Darweshes if they did : this one took up his residence near the building, in 
some small masjid or other religious building. 

^ Here likewise, because the TabaVat>i-Akbarf makes a mistake in in-* 
eluding Ijplft Shams»ud- Din among those connected with the plot mentioned 
in note page 653, and throws him at the elephant’s feet then^ Firishtah, of 
course, does precisely the same ; but this Darwesh is not mentioned in either 
work. The ^^I’s death does not appear to have been connected, in any way, 
with the plot in question. 

• The ‘‘Student’s Manual of Indian History,” however, assures us, 
contrary to the Muhammadan historians, that his name was “ Yekhtar ood 
Deen^ the vizier,” whilst Dow, on the other hand, is more correct, according 
to Firishtah, and calls him “ Hassen Ghori,” but puts an additional piece 
upon it, and says he was “ chief secretary of the empire ” ! 

• ^utb-ud-Din, ^usain, commanded this force, the Waztr merely accom- 
panied him in acivil capacity. Compare Thomas: “Pathan Kings,” page 1 18. 

7 Above, our author states it was to repel the Mughals, but here, from 
what he says, the relief of Labor was not the object, but merely the guarding 
of the frontiers. The Mugjials took the city on the 16th of Jamadi<ul-Akhir, 
639 H. 
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Saturday, the loth of JamSdt-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H., 
entrusted this author with the ]^a;l-ship of the empire, 
tc^ether with the Ka^t-ship of the capital, and conferred 
upon him a robe of honour and liberal presents. After 
this, the troops received orders [to move]. 

When the forces assembled on the bank of the Biah*, the 
Shwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Waztr, in order to take 
vengeance upon the Sul$an, so that, by some means or 
other, he might oust him from the throne, indited a repre- 
sentation secretly to the Sultan from the camp, saying : 
"These Amirs* and Turks will never become obedient. It 
is advisable that an edict should be issued by His Majesty*, 
that I, and ^utb-ud-Din, J^usain, should destroy all the 
Amirs and Turks, by such means as may be attainable, in 
order that the country may be clear [of them].” When that 
representation reached the Sultan, he, according to the 
way of precipitancy and youthfulqess, did not take this 
order into consideration nor deliberate upon it, and com- 
manded so that an edict of the desired form was written 
out and despatched to the camp. 

As soon as the edict reached the camp, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din showed the very edict itself to the Amirs and Turks, 
saying : "The Sulj^n writes and commands respecting you 
on this subject.” All of them became excessively incensed 
against the Sultan, and, at the suggestion of the Kliwajah, 
Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, they pledged themselves to 
effect the expulsion and dethronement of the Sultan. 
When the news of this disaffection on the part of those 
Amirs and troops reached the capital, the Shaikh-ul-Islam * 

* 7*6aVit-i-Akbart says “ when the anny reached the banks of the river 
S^h, near which, at this period, the town of Sttltkn>pur has been founded.” 
Firishtah has precisely the same words. 

* Compare Elliot. “ Amtrs '* does not mean "generals." 

* XitbaVSt-i-Akbari says that Muhajtab — the “ upright officer ” of Elliot 
[vol. iL page 334] — requested the SultUn to come himself, or permit him,” &c. 
Firislttah follows. " The Rau4at-u;-$aik says, contrary to others, that Mu> 
hajiab ud-Dln included Malik ^utb-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain], among the 
number he asked leave to put to death, but this is not correct. 

* The 7 ^ 1 >!^Viif->*Akbart says the Sultan despatched ShaiJth Htitl>-ud-Dtn, 
Bakht'jdir, 0 slli [i>e. of Osli near Baghdad] to the insurgents, and Firightah 
adds a little and makes him the Shaikh-ul-Islam besides. Dow, translating 
Fiiitlitah, calls him [vol. i. page 177] " Islaam, a venerable and learned 
Oueriik ", I wonder what " Omrah ” can mean. I have heard of Umri^ but 
that is the plural of Amir. This first statement, however, is an enor, and he is 
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[the Muhammadan Patriarch] of the capital was Sayyid 
]^u$b-ud-'Din, and him the Sultan despatched to the army 
for the purpose of allaying that sedition. He proceed^ 
to the camp, and used his endeavours in stirring up and 
augmenting that sedition, and came back again, and the 
army followed after him, and arrived before the gates of 
Dihli, and fighting was commenced. 

This servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and [several] 
priests of eminence of the city, used the utmost endeavours 
to make peace and allay the disaffection, but in no manner 
could an agreement be effected. The arrival of the forces 
before the gate of the city of Dihlt happened on Saturday*, 
the 19th of the month of Sha’ban. 639 H., and, until the 
month of -Z^'i^a’dah, hostilities were carried on against the 
fortress, and, on both sides, a great number of people 
perished and others were disabled*. All the environs of 
the city Were destroyed ; and the cause of the prolongation 
of this sedition was this. There was a head Farrash* in the 
Sultan's service whom they used to style Fakhr-ud-Dtn. 
Mubarak Sliah, Farrukhi, who, in the employ of the 
Sul$an, had found favour, and had acquired complete 
ascendancy over his mind, and whatever he said to the 
Sultan that the Sultan would do, and this Farragh would, 
in no way, assent to an accommodation*. 

On Friday, the 7th' of the month Z^-^a’dah,. the depen- 

« different person from the Sayyid ^oitb-nd-Dtn here referred to by our author. 
The former, whose full names are, Shwljah — not Sayyid — I|Cutb>ud>D{n, 
BaJcht'yfb', Ktkf, Osiff, after whom the ^utb minSrah at Dihlt is named. 
He died six years frtt/fotu to this time. See note *, page 631, para. 3. 

* In some copies, Monday. 

* Among those of the great Maliks who supported SultXn Mu’Uz>ud>Dtn, 

Bahiftm Sblikt nriu Malik feudatory of Bhtanah, and Malik 

lUttiySr-ud'Din, Va»-'R«t.i-']pn ghril 10 »sn - They were both imprisoned 
however, <m the 91b of RamafSn, at the instigation of the Fanfishi FaUir^ud* 
Dtn, MuMrak and only obtained their release when Dihli was taken 

Ey the confederate Maliks. 

* FanSshts are servants of the houses of great men who spread the carpets, 
make the beds, and pitch the tents on journeys. This head Fanhsh is styled 
Mihtar MobSrak in the nest Section. 

* Nothing this af&ir of the head farrdsh Is mentioned in Raufat>uf-$afS, 
or in the'TabajF&t-i-Akbart, and, consequently, not in Firightah either; but 
the Zubdat-ut-Tawhiikk and some others refer to it. See the account of 
Malik YSs-Bak'i'Tu'i^ril EhSo in the next Section. Our author was so 
intent upon his own tale here that he has left out most of the particulars. 

1 In some copies the 17th of 2 t*iipt’dah. 
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dents of the KhwSiah. Muhaz^ab-ud'Dtn, gave 3000 JiteUs to 
a body of stupid fellows, and stirred up some of the same 
cloth as the author, who were persons of position at the 
capital, and, after the conclusion of the Friday prayers, they 
rose in the y&mi^ Masjid, and drew swords upon the 
author. By the favour of the Most High God, he had with 
him a staff containing a knife, and drew it, and was accom- 
panied by a few armed slaves, and succeeded in getting out 
of the tumult. On the following night the Amirs and the 
Turks took the fortress, and, next day, Saturday*, the 8th 
of 2 i-I^a’dah, 639 H., they gained possession of the whole 
city, and imprisoned the Sultan. Mubarak Shah, the 
Farrash. who used to endeavour to stimulate the rebellion, 
they made a public example of and executed ; and, on the 
night of Tuesday, the 13th of the month before-mentioned, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, attained martyrdom 
— may he rest in peace! — ^and the period of his reign was 
two years, one month, and a half. 


VI. SULTAN 'ALA-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DiN, MAS’OD SHAU*, 
SON OF SULTAN RUK,N-UD-DlN, FIRCZ ^AH. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, was the son of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, and was a beneficent Prince and 
of good disposition, and was endowed with all noble 
qualities. 

On Saturday, the 8th of 2 i-K,a’dah, 639 H., when the 
city of Dihlt passed out of the possession of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Sl^ah, the Maliks and Amirs, with one 
consent, brought forth, from confinement *, all three Princes 

* In another place, in the next Section, it ia said, Tuefday, tite 8th, but 
neither of these days can be correct, if the 13th was Tuesday. In this case, 
the 8th would be Thursday ; and, if Saturday was the 8th, the 13th would be 
Friday. A few lines farther down Saturday is again said to be the 8th. 

* The following is given, in the work previously quoted, as the inscription 
on the coins first struck in 'AlS-ud-Din’s reign r 

Obverse— g,. 

Reverse— I 9 

which may be thus rendered : — Obverse — “The prosperity of the government 
of the state through God. Sultan 'AlS-ud-Dtn, Mas’Qd glthh.” Reverse — 
•• Struck at the city of Dihlt [in the] year six hundred and forty, the first of the 
reign.” 

> Malik Tzz-ud.Din, Balban-i-Kaiililu Sl^n, was also one of the ring- 
leaders in this outbreak «^inst Mu’uz-ud-Dtm Early in the day on sritich 
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[the sons and grandsons of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timisb], namely, Sultan [subsequently] Nasir ud-Dtn, Malik 
Jalal-ud-Dtn, and Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud §hah, and 
conducted them from the Kasr-i-Safed [White Castle] to 
the g:agr-i-Firuzi-i-Daulat-Khanah [the Firuzi Castle, the 
roj’al residence], and agreed to the sovereignty of ’Ala-ud> 
Din, Mas’Qd SJiah, after that Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
ICa§hlu IQian, had assumed the throne within the royal 
residence, and after he had been proclaimed outside the 
^asr, and a proclamation, in his name, respecting his 
[assumption] of the , sovereignty, had been once published 
about the city. In that matter the other Maliks, not 
having agreed, placed Sultan *Ala-ud-D!n, Mas’ud Shah, 
upon the throne, and administered a public pledge of fealty 
to the people. Malik ]^utb-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of ’All, the 
Ghurt, became Deputy of the kingdom, the Khwaiah. Mu- 
ha2zab-ud-Dtn, the Nizam^ul-Mulk, was [again] madeWazir, 
and Malik Ilghtiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Ka sh. became Amlr-i- 
Hajib [Lord Chamberlain]. The provinces of Nag-awr, 
Mandaur, and Ajmir*, were made over to Malik Tzz-ud- 

the Turk Amirs took the city — our author says in another place — Malik 
Balban entered it, and proceeded to the royal ^a;r, and issued a proclamation 
intimating his assumption of the sovereignty ; but, immediately on this be- 
coming known, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Aet-kfn, and Malik Taj-ud Din, San- 
jar-i-](|ki|:-luVf and others, assembled at the mausoleum of Sultan I-yal-timishp 
and repudiated that proclamation, and, in concert, went, and brought forth 
from their confinement in the l^Ia^r-i-Safed, which appears to have been used 
as a state prison, the princes in durance there, the sons and grandson of I-yal- 
timisht and set up *Ala-ud-Din, Mas*ud Shah. When Malik Balban became 
aware of this, he joined them, and acted in concert with them. This can 
scarcely be called fltmaiion of t70o kings in one day ** [Thoma.^ : PathXn 
Kings, page i aol- The new Sul|an conferred the 6ef of Nag-awr upon Malik 
Balban -i-Kashlu Khan, together with pcrmis'»ion to have an elephant, which 
M'as equivalent to his being considered as belonging to the royal family, and 
the first Malik of the kingdom ; and it is he who must have been 1-yal-timigh’s 
son-in-law — if either of the two Ball>ans were — or the husband of his 
sister— for meahs both — and not Gh iyas-ud-Din. Balban, afterwards 

Ulugh Kh aiy which latter, the Tabakat-i-Akbari— and FfVi.shtah likewise, as 
a matter of course — invariably confuse with ’Izz-ud-Uin, Balban-i-Kashlii 
Kha n. In neither of these works is he called by his correct name. The first 
calls him Tzz-ud-l)tn, 7ii'^//i-i-Bu7arg, and gives the same title of ’^s-ud-Dtn 
*to Balban-i-Khuitl [i. e. Ulugh KhS^n] whose title was Ghty^S‘‘ud-Din, and 
never* Taa-ud-Dtn. The TabaV5t-i-Akbart confuses one with the other. 
Firiahtaih [revised text hbwever], as i>rcviously mentioned, uses the word 
jsl for ^ in both their titles. 

* X*haV2lt-i-Akl>art says Nag-awr, .S>W, and AjmTr, and Firishi^h copies 
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D!n, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, and the territory of Buda’un 
was given to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-l^ik-luk. The 
writer of these words, on the fourth day from the capture 
of Dihli, requested permission to resign the ^nd, 

for a period of twenty-six days, the office was in abeyance 
until the 4th of the month of Z!-Hijjah, when the office of 
Kaz! was entrusted to Ka;^i ’Imad-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
the Shafurkani*. 

The Kh vvajah. Muhazgab-ud-Din, the Nigam-ul-Mulk, 
acquired complete power over the kingdom, and appro- 
priated [the district of] Kol as his own hef. Previous to 
this he had established the naubat*, and stationed an 
elephant at the gate of his own residence. He took all 
functions out of the hands of the Turk Amirs, so that their 
hearts became greatly irritated [against him], and those 
Amirs, in concert together, put him to death, within the 
camp before the city [of Dihli], in the plain of the Rant’s 
Reservoir*, on Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of 
Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 640 H.* 

At this period, the author determined to undertake a 
proposed journey to Lakhairiawati, and, on Friday, the 9th 
of the month of Rajab^ 640 H., he quitted Dihli. In 
the territory of Buda un, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
ICik-luk, and, in Awadh, Malik Kamr-ud-Din, ]^ir-an-i- 
Tamur Kh an, showed him abundant kindness — ^Almighty 
God immerse the both of them in foigiveness ! At this time, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-T ughan Kh 5 n. the feudatory 

its text verbatim here, as in most other places, with but very slight verbal 
alterations. 

* See note at foot of page 128. 

* Described in note page 383. See Elliot also : India, vol. ii. page 
343 — ** Previous to this he had caused music to play,” &c. The translator 
1 trow never heard such music himself — music not capable of charming the 
savage breast/’ but of making any breast, however charming, saxfage, 

* I wonder ** Hauz-rdnl'* may l>e, but ^au^-i-Rani signifies the 

J^eservoir of the RSni or Queen — Rani being the feminine form of RanH and 
Rfijah. See Elliot, ibid. A little before, the ^a^r-i Qau^-i-Sult&n is 
rendered ** the Sultin’s water palace.” 

* See the account of Malik T 3 ij-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-]f^V*IuV» and Malik 
Badr-ud-Din, Sun^ar, the Rumt^ in the next Section. 

* The month previous to this, in Jam&df-ul-Ahhir, 640 H., the IChaltfah 
AbQ-Ja’Iar-i-Manfur, styled AKMustan^ir B’illah, died, and was succeeded by 
bis son, the last of the ’Abbaisis of Baglidad— Abil-A)^mad>l-*Abdullah, 
entitled AUMusta’^im B’illah. 
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Lfakhanawatt, advanced to the frontiers of ICafah with 
troops and vessels, and the author joined him from Awadh*. 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din returned again to Lakhanawati, and 
the writer went along with him thither, and, on Sunday, the 
17th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, reached the Lakhanawati 
territory. The writer left all his children, family, and 
dependents, in Awadh, and, subsequently, confidential per- 
sons were sent, and his family [and children] were removed 
to Lakhanawati. Prom Malik Tughril-i-T ughan Khan the 
author experienced the utmost generosity, and received innu- 
iperable gifts — the Almighty reward him ! — and he remained 
in the territory of Lakhanawati for a period of two years. 

^ During those two years Sul$an 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, effected, in different parts of the kingdom, many 
victories* ; and, after the Khwajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, was 
put to deaths the office of Wazir passed to the Sadr-ul- 

* It was at this time that Malik Tugjvil-i-Tughan Khan, the feudatory of 
Lakhanawati, instigated by his adviser, Baha-ud-Dtn, Hilal, attempted to 
take possession of the territories of Awadh, Kafah, and Manikpur, and Upper 
An-des. See next Section. 

* It is strange that these **many victories’* are not named by our author. 
They must refer to some minor affairs which he refers to in the next Section, 
and which may be summed up in a few words. In 640 H. Malik Ta)-ud-l>in, 
Sanjar*i-]^iV*lul!:, the feudatory of BudS’un, overthrew the infidels of Kathehr, 
and a namesake of his, Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar-i>Gurait Kh^n, gained 
some successes over the Hindus in Awadh, and, subsequently, is said to have 
•• entered BihUr and plundered that territory, and was killed before the fortified 
city of Bih&r.” In this case it is evident that the Hfndus had regained 
possession of it from the Musalmans immediately after the death of K^fb* 
ud-Din, i-bak, or, possibly, only after the decease of I-yal-timish* See note •, 
P«ge 633. 

About the same period, the son of Malik 'Izs-ud-Djn, Kabir EhSn-i-AySz, 
feudatory of MultSln, who had thrown off his allegiance on the invasion of Ahe 
Panjab by the Mughals in 639 H, — Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Abu-Bikr — who remained 
iq possesion of his father’s fief after his decease, several times attacked and de- 
feated the ynrlughs w»ho had .advanced to the very gates of Multan. In 642 H. 
the infidels of JSj-nagar were defeated, and the author was present. This is the 
affair which the I. O. L. copy of the text. No. 195 ^> ^.nd the R. A. S. 
through the carelessness or ignorance of their copyists, turn into ** Mu^^als of 
diangiz Khan,” referred to farther on. 

In the account of Ulu||^ Khan, in the next Section, some successes are said 
to have been gained over the independent tribes in the Do*ab in 642 H. 

These are the only successes which appear to have been gained during this 
perio<)» as a off to so many disasters and disturbances. 

> One of the best and oldest copies of the text, as well as the more modem 
ones, have **iwo years after the Kh^vSjah, Muha^^ab-ud-Din, was put to 
death,” but this can scarcely be correct, as, in such case, the Waztr-shfp must 
have been in abeyance. 
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Mulk, Najm-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, and the office of Am!r-i- 
j^ajib of the capital was entrusted to Ulugh Kh 5 .n*-i- 
Mu’ajs^am : — may his good fortune continue* ! — and the fief 
of HansI was assigned to him ; and, at this time, many holy 
expeditions, as by creed enjoined, were undertaken, and 
much wealth came in from all parts. 

When Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, T ughril-i-T ughan Kha n, re- 
turned from Karah towards Lakhanawati, he despatched 
the Sharf-ul-Mulk. the Asha’ri *. to the capital to the pre- 
sence of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah ; and, from the 
capital, ^a^i Jalal-ud-Dtn, the Kasant, who was the IKa^i* of 
Awadh at this period, was nominated to proceed to Lakh- 
anawatt with a red canopy of state, and an honorary robe. 
On Sunday, the iith of the month of Rabi*-ul-Akhir. 
641 H.*, the envoy’s party reached Lakhanawati, and Malik 
T ughril-i-T ughan Kh an was honoured by being invested 
with that honorary robe. 

At this time, among the praiseworthy incidents which 

* In Elliot » vol. ii. pa^e 343, he is turaed into Di&ru-l Mulk Bdligh 
Kh 4 n ! Dar-ul-Mulk signifies ‘‘the seat of government,** “capitjd,** &c. 
Ulugh in Turki signifies “ great,*’ “the greater,** &c., what “Biligh** may 
be intended for who knows ? 

* In some of the more modern copies of the text, the invocation, here used 

for Ulugh Shan’s prosperity or good fortune, varies, through carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of copyists, and in place of they have aj^JU and 
occasionally and, in consequence of this last blunder, some modem 

writers on Oriental subjects jump at the conclusion that the whole work “ must 
Aave been written ’* after Ulugh Khan ascended the throne ; but, had those 
writers gone a little farther on, they would have found, *in several places, both 
at the. end of this Section^ and in the next, that our author distinctly states 
that N&^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud ShSh, was reigning when he finished his work ; 
and he continued to reign for nearly six years more. See Elliot : India : 
vol. ii. note *, page 362.' 

^ The Tabalcat-i-Akbart gives this name, as it does hames, correctly— 
AshaVi — but Firishtah tuni.s it into San^url, Dow leaves it out and a great 
deal more of the reign, and Briggs turn.s it into Shunkry, thus making a 
Hindu of him, and he invariably turns ’Izz-ud-Din into Eiz-ood- Deen. 

* The TabaVat-i-Akbaii quotes our author very correctly here, with the 

exception of turning the into a Hakim, but the X^^^V^t-i-Akbari’s 

shadow — Firishtah — although using nearly the same w'ords, makes a terrible 
hash of the names. 

* See the, account of Tughril-i-TughSn Kh Sn in the next Section. There 
it is stated' tliat he despatched his agent, the gfearf-ul-Mulk, to the Court for 
aid, q/ 25 fr having been repulsed before Katasin, the frontier post of Jfij-nagar, 
and that happened on tlie 6th of Zi-^n’dah — the eleventh month — of 641 H., 
whilst Rabi’-ubAwwal is the third month. 642 H. niu.st he meant. 
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happily occurred during Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln, Mas’ud Shah’s 
reign was this, that, in concurrence with the Maliks and 
Amirs of the Court, he commanded both his uncles to be 
released, and they were brought forth accordingly. Malik 
Jgilal-ud-Din was given the province of Kinnauj, and the 
preserved city of Bhara’ij with its dependencies was con- 
ferred upon Sultan^ Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmud ; after which, 
both of them, in their respective districts, in carrying 
on holy war, as by creed enjoined, and in [attending to] 
the prosperity of the peasants, exhibited commendable 
examples. 

In the year 642 H. the infidels of Jaj-nagar appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati’ ; and, on the 1st of the 

7 S«bsequentlyy when he succeeded to the throne, Tliis uncle had then 
attained the mature age of fifteen, the other was younger still. 

*• Most authors, with tlie exception of the one who was living at the time, 
and even staying in the Lakhanawa|.t territory, and along with the Musalinan 
army — our author — ^and a few others, such as the authors of Tarfkh-i-Mubarak- 
ShSht. Raut^at-u9-$afa, and Zubdat-ut-Tawartkh» who could discriminate, and 
did so, before they entered events in their writings, and did not jump at con- 
clusions — have perpetrated a ridiculous blunder here, which has been handed 
down by those Musaltnan writers who copied the events in their histories from 
the Tabakat-i-Akhai^, like Buda’xini, and Firishtah in particulan From the 
version of tliis last-named writer the blunder, like the ** Pnthan Dy nasty has 
been made over to English writers by its translators, and, in all the Histories 
of India, and Manuals of Indian History, up to this hour, the blunder is duly 
recorded. ^ 

There was no invasion of Bangalah nor of Lakhanawa.f by the Mughals of 
Ch ingiz Kh an — wAo died eighteen years before — in fact, no invasion of the kind 
ever oocurred. 

Some careless copyist of the identical copy of the text of our author's work 
[such an imperfect copy ftar example as the I. O. L. MS, 1952, or the R. A. S. 
MS,t on which first -mentioned copy the Calcutta printed text is chiefly based] 
which fell under the notice of Ni^Sm-ud-Din, Ahmad, the author of the 
TabaVat-i-Akbart, when compiling his work — instead of copying our author’s 
words which occur in every other copy of the text, which are as follow : — 
aiju.{ -—did not think it fit or advisable to read it the right 

way but in the wrong — like the edit9rs of the Calcutta printed text, although 
the right reading istas before them, in at least one MS. copy they had to refer to, 
namely : — Ju? ^ y,!**^* ^uC-leaving^X^.^, for a note ! 

It is hardly correct to say that Nigam-ud-Din, Abmad reproduces 
f/,” for it will not be found in any prior history; still, if the author 
of the JabaVat-i-Akbarf, Abu-l-Fa^l, and the rest of tliose who copy the 
blunder, and if the editors of the Calcutta printed text likewise, had 
used a tiitle discrimination^ they might have seen that, in the two separate 
accounts of Malik *yughril-i-Tughan J 3 ^an, and Malik l^f-ran-i-Xamur EJi^n, 
the correct reading is given, as both the I. O. L. MS.^ the R. A, S. AfiS*., and 
the Calcutta printed text also have it in the accounts of those Maliks. TJie 

U U 
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month of Malik ]^amar-ud>Dtn, ^t-ran-i-Tamur 

Khan*, with troops and Amirs, in conformity witli^ the 
commands of Sultan ’Ala-ud-l>in, Mas’ud Sh ah, arrived at 

Mutiammadaii writers who lighted upon this incorrect passage also speculate 
upon the roi^te by which Chingiz [his ghost ?] came ; and they — one following 
the other : the blind leading the blind — come to the conclusion that it must 
have been by the same route as that by whfch Mul^immad, son of Baktlt-y&r, 
the Khalj, penetrated into Tibbat ! 1 Firishtah also enters upon — or rather 
copies — the same speculations ; and this fact tends to confirm nie in my sus- 
picions that he never saw our author’s work, but merely ** exAausis*' him &om 
his predecessors, including the Taba]^M-Akbart» 

St£Wart, in his History of Bengal, noticed (page 97] that Firishtah was 
wrong, but did not know that the Tabat:at-i-Akbari was his source of informa- 
tion, and Thomas [PathXn Kings, page 12 1], very properly, totally discredits 
the statement as rendered from the printed text^ in Elliot [India, voL IL pages 
264 and 344]. This invasion, I expect, took place much about the same time 
that Changiz struck that very rare coin given in Thomas [page 91], styling 
himself by an Arabic title^ and acknowledging the Shaltfah of Baghdad— 
** JS/asir^ud~I?Tn Ullah^ Amir*ul-Mumintn^' ! More on this head in last 
Section. 

Elphinstone, however, boldly asserts on the faith of the translations of 
Firishtah — for there is no doubt expressed about it — that the Mughals pene- 
trated ** through Tibet into Bengal 

The facts are that the Rae of Jaj-nagar, in 641 H., began to molest the 
Lakhanawatf territory, and, in Shawwal of tl^t year, Malik TnghriUi* Tughan 
Shim marched towards Jaj-nagar to avenge this hostility, and our author 
accompanied him. An engagement took place pn the frontier of the Jaj-nagar 
state, in the following month? After the infidels were routed they i^lied on 
finding the Musalmans off their guard, and victory was turned into a reverse. 
Malik Tughnl sent to Dihlf for aid, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Slli^ 
sent it, but, with the object of ousting Malik ^^ughril,. who, it appears, was too 
strong to be ousted except by treachery : so, immediately after defeating the 
infidels of JSj-nagor [the Mughals of Chingiz Khan of the Calcutta text, and 
1 . O. L». MS.^ No. 1952, and R. A. S. d/lSl, and Elliot], who had advanced 
opposite to the city of Lakhanawatf itself otA fled on the approach oi the 
forces under Tamur from Awadh, he possess^ himself of 

I.akhanawatf, by treachery, and Malik Tughril had to relinquish the city and 
territory and return to the capital. This last event happened in the last month 
of 642 H. See next Section. Malik X^Shnlf shortly after, was appointed to 
the fief of Awadh and proceeded into that territory, but died in Sh2ww2], 
644 H. HLs rival, Tamur Kh^n, died the very same night in Lakhanawatf. 
See Maliks VII. and VIII. in next Section. 

^ The X^^AV^t-i-Akbarf turns him into ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Tfmur Kha n 

K&r^-Beg, and makes him quarrel with himself under the name of Malik 
Ki-ran, by confusing and incorrectly copying his names and titles ; but Firish- 
tah, copying from that work, adds from his imagination, and states that the 
Sultan despatched Malik K^iii-Beg, Timur Khan, who was one of the 
Khwajah-lash slaves [sec note page 665], and that between him and 

[J% ?] ud-Dtn, Xughan, and Malik Karft-Beg hostilities arose : he does not 
mention the name K^r-Hn at all ! ! The correct details will be found in the 
account of Malik Xu^ril-i-Xughan Kha n in the next Section. 
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Lakhapawati. Between him and Malik T u ghril-i-T ughan 
Kha n distrust showed itself, and, on Wednesday, the 6th 
of the month of Z^-Ka’dah of the same year, an accommo- 
dation took place, and he [Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kha n] 
relinquished Lakhanawati to Malik Ki-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
and determined to proceed to Dihli. The writer of this 
book, in his company, reached the capital on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H., and permission to pay 
homage at the sublime Court was obtained. On Thursday, 
the 17th of the month of Safar, through the patronage of 
Ulugh Kha n-i-Mu'azzam * — ^the Almighty perpetuate his 
vicegerency !— the Na^ariah College, together with the 
superintendence of its endowments, the ]Kazi-ship of 
Gwaliyuf, and the lecture-ship of the ydmt Masjid^ all 
these, were confirmed to the author, according to former 
grant, and that Malik [Ulugh KJi an-i-Mu'azzam] conferred 
upon the author a special honorary robe, and a caparisoned 
horse, such as no other among his brethren of the same 
profession* had ever obtained, God reward him for it 1 
In the month of Rajab* of this same year, news was 
received, from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals which had advanced towards P chch ah. and of 
which force the accursed Mangutah was the leader. Sultan 
"Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal forces, assembled the troops of Islam from various 
parts \ On their arrival on the banks of the Biah, the 

* In the year 642 H., Ghiyas -ud’Din. Balban, who, up to that time, was 
Amtr-i-Akhur, became Amir-i-Ipljib* The fabaVat-i-Akbart, however, 
assures us that Malik Balban [in some MSS, Tigfn]-i-E]lurd, who then kfld 
the title of Uludi Shan, became Amfr'i-^ajib. Qhiya§-ud-Dtn, Balban, 
did not obtain that title until five years after this, in 647 H. Our author does 
not mean that he was styled Ulugh Shan at this tinie^ although he calls him 
so e he was Ulugh Ehfin when our oMthtfr toroU his book. 

* The word here used does not xasaskr^^/amify,^* Elliot: vol. iL page 344, 

* Previous to this the royal forc^jwent on an expedition in the Do-ab of the 
Jun and Gang, the particulars of which, or rather some meagre particulars, 
will be found in the account pf Ulu^h ^h an in the next Section. 

4 The particukuHl of events which happened in 643 H. — not 642 h.— 

win be found in the last Section of this work, and referred to in the next. 
Mai^gfitah, the NCl*ytn— whom the translator of this passage of our author’s 
work, in Elliot [page 344], has been pleased to turn into Mangu Khdn here^ 
but leaves him under the name of Manhiti farther on [page 364], not being 
aware, seemingly, that they were one and the same person ~ was one of 
Cldngiz E3lS.n*8 own imm^iaie followers and confidants, now grown old. 
He was very thin, tall, and blind of an eye. Mangu Ig^a’an, the grandson of 

U U 2 
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infidels withdrew from before O chch ah. and that success 
was gained. The writer of this work was in attendance on 
the sublime Court on that expedition, and persons of 
understanding and men of judgment agreed, that no one 
could point out to view anything of an army like that host 
and gathering in years gone by. When information of the 
number and efficiency of the victorious forces of Isl3m 
reached the infidels, they decamped and retired towards 
Kh urasan again*. 

A number of very worthless persons in that army had 
clandestinely gained access to the presence of Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Dhi, Mas'ud Shah, and used to influence him in 
tlie committal of unworthy acts and habits, so much so that 

Cllingiz, did not succeed to his father’s sovereignty until some time after this 
event, and was nev^ east of the Jndus in his life. It is strange how people 
will jump at impossible conclusions ; and, because one of the Mu^al sovereigns 
was called immediately they see they at once a5;siime that the 

former must be meant, just in the same way as the Shalj Turks have been 
turned into Gh alzt Afgt^ns. 

Cchchnh was invested for some time, and therefore the Mughals did not 
retire without fighting as in Thomas [PathXn Kings, page I2l], and they 
made several unsuccessful attempts to storm it after they had reached the walls, 
in the last of which, at night, the greatest champion of the Mugfaal army, in 
attempting to descend from the breach into the interior of the place, fell into a 
ditch filled with mud, which the defenders had made in rear of the breach, 
and was smotherefl. Soon after this unsuccessful attempt, hearing of the flank 
m vement of the Dihli army, and its advance along the banks of the BtSih, the 
Mughals raised the investment and retired ; and^ subsequently, the Dihli army 
advanced as far as the banks of the Sudhorah. In the account of Giiiy2§-ud- 
Dtn, Balban, afterwards Ulugh Shan-i-A’^am, and in the last Section, the 
prompt advance of the Dihlf army is ascribed entirely to the energy of that 
Malik ; but, under this reign, in which these events happened, our author does 
not mention even his name ! See the notice of him in next Section, under 
this date. 

Taj-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, the son of Malik Kabfr Khan-i- Ay^, was now dead, 
and Uchchah was in the hands of a slave of his father’s, an eunuch named 
Mukhlit-ud-Dfn, and gallantly he defended it, Malik *Izz-ud-I>tn, Balban-i- 
Kashin Kh Sn- at this time, held the fief of N^-awr, and he joined the 
SultSn’s army, with his contingent, upon this occasion. 

At this period. Labor was in ruins, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, ^asan, the 
TCarlugh> who, on account of the pressure of the Mughals, had been obliged to 
leave his own territories, was in possession of Multiin ; and^ on the Mujj^l 
invaders approaching the Indus, by our author’s account, he embarked, with 
his family, dependents, and effects, on board of boats and dropped down the 
river towards SfwastSn and Dfwal. Sec also next Section, Malik, No. XX.,^ 
and the last Section, where a different statement is made. 

» The Tabahat-i-Akbarf copies our author verbatim here, and Firifiht^ of 
course, agrees. 
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£thc custoin of] killing and seizing his Maliks was gaining 
a place in his nature, and he was steadfast in resolve [in 
that habit]. All his good qualities turned away from 
the laudable path and inclined towards sensuality, pleasure, 
drinking, and the chase, to such a degree of excess, that 
disaffection began to spread through the country, and the 
affairs of the kingdom to be neglected. The Maliks and 
Amirs agreed together, and despatched letters secretly to 
Sultan Na^r*ud*>Din — the Almighty perpetuate his king- 
dom and sovereignty ! — and prayed for the appearance of 
his auspicious retinue, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God ! On Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
barram®, 644 ll., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Masud ^ah, was 
imprisoned, and during that confinement he was received 
into the Almighty’s mercy. 

His reign extended to a period of four years, one month, 
and one day. 


VTI. US-SULTAN UL-A’^AM UL-MU’AZZAM, NASIR-UD-DUNYA 
\VA UD.DiN, ARO-L-MUZAFFAR-T-MAHMOD SHAII. SON 
OF THE SULTAN, ^fASlM-I-AMlR-UL-MOMINiN 7 . 

The birth of the Sultan-i-Mu’a^zam, Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah", took place at the Ka^r-Bagh [the Garden 
Castle®] of Dihli, in the year 626 II., and, as his birth took 

^ ZuIxlat-ut-TawSfikh states that he died on the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
l^ram, and, if this be correct, he must have been put to death on the same> 
day as he was imprisoned, but no other writer gives tlie precise date of his 
death. A single copy of our author^s text, not a very old one, has — “after a 
month he was received,” &c, 

7 In the following pages, a totally different title is given to him. This is a 
title given to his father at page 624. According to the EhuIa^at-ul-A&hbar, 
Sullen Barkfaru^ the SaljuV [see note 3 , page 143] also held the title of 
](^a^m-i-Amtr-ul-Muminin previous to the Shansabani Sultans. See page 316, 
and page 368, note •. 

• Elphinstonz turns him into ** a gratuison of Altamsh and Marsh- 
MAN, following him in that also, turns his 0 Sme into A^as/r-ood-Deen. These 
are some of “the facts ” in his “ History” probably, of which he is “ prepared 
to vouch for the accuracy.” 

Ibn BatQt^Lh, who is quoted by some as an authority on the history of India, 
and. makes I-yal-timish ]gIutb-ud-Dfn, I-bak*s son^ says Nisir-ud-Dtn suc- 
ceeilcd his sister Rafiyyat. He is the ninth of Thomas’s PathJLn Kings. 

* The garden with the or Castle in it. . 
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place after the decease of the august Malik, Na^ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah * — on whom be peace! — at the seat of 
government of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish, — The Almighty illumine his tomb ! — 
this sovereign [Na$ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shahl — May his 
sovereignty long continue ! — was distinguished by the title 
and name of the [late] eldest son [of the Sultan]. His 
mother [with her infant] was sent to the l^asr [Castle] at 
the town of Lunt *, so that there he was brought up in the 
hall of dominion and the lap of sovereignty, and, thank 
God ! the foster-mother of the Most High Creator’s grace 
nourished him in such wise that he became' endowed with 
all laudable qualities, and from the breasts of humanity he 
imbibed the milk of benevolence to such degree that al> his 
affairs and all his deeds became the means of the stability 
of his kingdom, and the glory of his sovereignty *. 

In every matter which becomes unfolded to illustrious 
monarchs in their old age, after the experiences and in- 
cidents of time, all such matters — indeed, twice as much — 
became realized and conceived in the auspicious constitu- 
tion and august soul of this monarch of blooming pro- 
spects, of Saturn [-like] throne *, in excellence a Jupiter, in 
sternness a Mars, in mien a Sun, in beauty a Venus, in 
intelligence a Mercury, in majesty a Moon in the outset 
of its youth and the morning of its existence, in firmness, 
steadfastness, and sedateness, like Bu-]^ais and Hira *, and 
.in liberality and beneficence [he] became the envied of 
'Umman’s [pearl-giving] sea j and the most excellent service 
is that of that sublime Court — May it never experience 
wrane, and may its grandeur ever increase 1 

Every one of the learned [personages] of the realm, and 
eminent men of the kingdom, have composed benedictions 
and panegyrics [in his praise], and particles of those odours 
they have threaded on the string of recital and writing ; and 

' Firightah asserts that “ NSgir-ud-Dfn, Matoniid Shah.” was the youngest 
son^of I-yal-timish : he was the youngest of that name and title, but l^utb-ud- 
Dtn, the child put to death by Sblih Turkan, mother of Rukn-ud-Dtn, Ffruz 
Shah, was the youngest of all the sons. 

* A Well-known place a few miles north of Dihlf. It is sometimes called 
Lopt. 

• Compare Elliot; vol. ii. page 345, 

^ That is, in the seventh heaven. 


‘ In Arabia. 
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this frail cme, who is tibe servant of this court of gloiy and 
altar of felicity, by way of felicitation, has composed some 
poetry and prose. Of these poetical [compositions], one, 
after the manner of a ^offdak*, and the other, in the 
manner of^ a mulatHtnei^ strophe, have been inscribed in 
these pages, in order that, when the notice of observers may 
glance over them, they may utter a prayer for the sovereign 
of IslSm, and invoke a blessing on the author of them*. 

[These fulsome poems may be judged of from what is 
foregoing, and still more so from what follows, and need 
scarcely be inserted here*]. 


Titles and Nanus of tlu Sultan. 


US-SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM- 
UL-MU'A?JZAM, 
NA§IR-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 
ABO-L-MU^AFFAR-I-MAHMOD shah 
SON OF THE SULTAN, I-YAL-TIMISH, 
VAMtN.I.KHALlFAH ULLAH, 
NA§IR-I-AMlR-UL-MOMINiN ». 


• A poem, a eulogium, a long ode. 

r jtfw/ffftffffti* fwoang “ of different colours, but, in poetry, it is applied to 
veises alternately ‘Arabic and Persian, but our author’s strophe is not exactly 

in accoid with that description. ... r .1. 

• The text varies here, and, in some copies, there is a longer prayer for the 

^"•^anyriiing were wanting to convince me that Fii^tah’s knorriedge of 
our author’s work was derived solely from what he copied out ^he Tal»Vat- 
i'Akbart it would be found with respect to these poems. TTw Xabaijat-i- 
Akbariwpies the first four lines of the Wdah, and has precisely 

Ae same and no more } and this plainly shows whence he obtaii^ them. 

The I. O. L. JifS. No. I 9 S*, instead of this last tide, has fl^tm-i-Amir- 

ttl-MOmintn.. See note *, page 31a 
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Offs^^ng: 

Malik Rukn-ud-Dfn, FtrClx Sj^Sh, the late *. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Ibrahtm Sha^ the late. 

Malik Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Bahi^m ShSh. the late; 

Malik Shthab-ud-DIn. Muhammad ” fifasbr the late; 

Ltmgtk of kis reign: 

Twenty-two yeara 

Motto on the Royal Signet: 

** Greatness belongeth unto God alonet” 

Standarels : 

On the right. Black. On the left, Red. 

The following is given as the inscription on two of hi^i first coins, a dirham 
and dinar 

Obverse—— li rij C we id* 

Reverse — ’<•** 

which may be thus translated : — Obverse—** This diram [b] stamped with 
the name of the Just and Beneficent Sul^Ui, Nfisir-ud-Dtn, Ma^ild Sha h->* 
Reverse — ** Struck at the city of Dibit, in the year 644 H., the first of the 
reign.” 

The other runs thus : — 

Obverse — \ ^KLlf j-Ui 

Reverse — **U l- j j ajut JLa iwyM \Sm 

which may be rendered thus Obverse — ** The defender of the oidinaaoes of 
the Law for the sake of the true [faithl SulJSn Nfifir-nd-Dtn. Thw first 3rear 
of the reign.” Reverse — **This coin, a dfnSr, [was struck] at the capital. 
Dibit, in the year six hundred and forty-four.” 

* The oldest copies have oy5l-7-ofl&pring — and not kinsmen, kindred,^ 

rations — as in some modem copies of the text, and Uie printed text After 
each name the invocation — **on whom be mercy or compassion”— equivalent 
to **the late ”— occurs, thus showing that they were dead when our author 
wrote, but this is left out in the best Paris AfS» In the account oi the Sultfin’s 
reign, the birth of a son is recorded in the fburteenth year^ bat no more. 
Two of the above names are certainly similar to those of iwa of his brothers — 
the first and third — ^but the other two are not the names of any of hb *other 
brothers, who, in all, were six. Had six been mentioned here, all the 
names agreed, we might suppose that the brothers were referred to, but, soch 
not being the case, we can only suppose that these are the names of sons bom 
to Sulfan Nil9ir-ud-Dfn, and that they died youi^ but it b remarkable 

our author b silent as to their births after mentioning their 

* In one copy of the text, Mabmud. 

^ Just the same as his father's. 
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His Maliks'. 

On the right : — 

Malik-al'Kabtr, JalSl-ud-Dtn, l^ulich * Khan, son of [the 
lat.] Malik ’A]a-ud-Dtn> Jani-i-Ghazi. Malik of Lakhana* 
watt and Kafah. 

Malik-al-I^bfr, Nu^rat-ud-Dtn, Sher Kha n. Sunkar- 
i'Saghalsus, Malik of Sind and of Hind ^ 

MaUk Saif-ud-Dln. Bat* -i- I-bak, the ghita-t, 

Malik of Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtivar»ud-Dtn. Buktam-i-Aor Kha n. 

Malik Na^r-ud-Dtn [Taj-ud-Dtn ?], Arsalan Khan. 
Sanjar-i-Chast *, Malik of Awadh. 

Malik Saif>ud-Dtn, I-bak>i-Balka. Khan. Sanat '. 

Malik Tamur ^^n-i-Sunkar, the ’AjamI, Malik of 
Kuhrlm. 

Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Dln. Yuz-Bak-i-^ughril Kha n, the 
late, Malik of Lakhanawatt. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, MahmQd*, Tu|^ril-i-Alb Kha n. 

On the left 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul-Mu’aggam, Ku$b-ud-D!n, Husain, son 
of ’Alt, the SlQri. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Salari, Mahdt 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, X*^6lli’*t-i’T**Shan gbSii, Malik of 
Lakhanawatt 

Maliic-al-Karim, gamar-ud'*Dita, Tamur ghan-i-gt-ran, 
Malik of Awadh and Lakhanawatt 

■ This list is evidently defective. No Wsxfis or given, end 

several eminent Maliks, mentioned in the following account the reign, such 
as No. XXL in the next Section— Malik Nnfiat Slldn, Badr-ud>Dfai, Sunkar- 
the RQmt; Na XXII.— Malik Soif-ud-Dfn, I-bok, the Sbomsl, the 
chief DSd'Bak ; the son of Kashlt Shin, Uln^ Shin’s- nephew; and several 
others, and no list of victories is given in any copy of the texU All this sbows^ 
I think, that our author intended to condnue his work as he afterwards staicnt 

• In some copies, Tu^liril and Shalj, but these can scarcely be correct , 
and Tughril is most likely the name of the third Malik below, which, fitan the 
names being sometimes copied in a drcl^ or-one after the others Lave got 
mixed up one with the other. 

1 In nearly every copy of the text containing this List. 

• This word is doubtiiiL See Malik No. XVI. in the next Section: 

t This word is doubtful also. See MalUc No. XIX. 

1 jut — San&’f— doubtful : in one copy Jis- and in another JU 

• In one or two copies, Nayr-ud-Din, Muh amm a d, &c. 
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Malik<al.Kabtr, ’Izz-ud-D!n, Balban-i-Ka§hlu Sl^n, 
Malik of Sind and of Hind *. 

Malik ^Cara-^ush Khan»i»Aet-kln. Malik of Lohor. 
Malik'Sd-Kabtr>ul-Mu’a;ipam, BahS-ul-J^akk wa ud-D-tn, 
Qhiyas-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ulu^ *r Malik of the 

Siwalikh and Hanst. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashll TChSn Mubarak-i-Bar- 
Bak, the late. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar>i-Kuret Malik of 

Awadh. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-Tez S^n, Malik of Awadh. 

Such attributes of the saints, and endowments of the 
prophets, which the Most High God hath implanted in 
the great soul of this monarch and son of a monarch, 
and instilled into his august nature — ^piety, faith, probity, 
abstinence, compassion, clemency, mercy, beneficence, im- 
partiality, bounty, generosity, humility, purity, constancy, 
steadfastness, fasting and prayer, the perusal of the Holy 
Word, forbearance, gentleness, benevolence, harmlessness, 
justness, the love of the learned and of learning, regard for 
ecclesiastics, along with other admirable principles and 
inestimable qualities which are the requirements of 
sovereignty and principles of government^ such as vigour, 
dignity, manliness, ardour, spirit, impartiality, kindness, 
liberality, and the conferring of obligations, with the con- 
currence of the people of the time — ^will not be found 
united in the person of any of the monarchs among the 
Sultans of by-gone days, or of the Maliks of past ages — The 
Almighty sanctify their tombs I — and the purity of the 
garment, and [other] admirable qualities, both external 
and internal, of this Sultan, and son of the Sultan — ^The 
Almighty exalt his dignity and enlighten his understand- 
ing! — ^are so abundant Aat they cannot be comprised 

* Nufiat-ud-lMn, Sll«r Sltfn-i-SanlFar, as well as Balban-UKaslila XTiS n, {« 
called MalQc of Sind afid Ifind, This may be in some way connected with the 
terms applied to the countiy east of the Sind or Indus, in the map of Sind in 
the MasAi^ik wa MamAlik, in which the country S. E. of Man^urah is called 
BilSd-ns-Sind, and that immediately north of it, Bilad-ul-Hind. 

^ The best Paris MS , — ^the ‘*aut<^japh ” probably — and two or three others 
which are also comparatively modem, invariably make the great blunder of 
styling Uiugb Ulu IQhan”— ! 
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within record or recital. The Almighty God preserve him 
on the throne oi his dominion continual and perpetual * ! 

Inasmuch as the accession of this Sultan, the son of the 
Sultan, to the throne of dominion took place in the be- 
ginning of the year 644 H., — ^the Almighty perpetuate his 
sovereignty ! — and that up to the period of this Chronicle 
will be fifteen years, each year thereof h^s been separated, 
in order that the events may be more accessible to the un- 
derstanding. 


First Year: 644 h. 

The Sultan-i-Mu'a^^am, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-D!n, 
Mahmud Shah, under a happy conjunction of the planets, 
with auspicious fortune, at a propitious time, and, with 
daily-increasing prosperity, ascended the throne of sove- 
reignty within the ]^a9r-i-Sabz [Grien Castle] in the capital 
city of Dibit, on Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
harram *, in the year 644 H. ; and the Maliks and Amtrs, 
the Sadrs and Grandees, and the Sayyids and 'Ulaima, 
hastened to present themselves ' at the sublime Court — 
may its sublimity never decrease I — and performed the 
ceremony of kissing the blessed hands of this king of kings 

* Scfveral of the Words used by our author to express all these perfections^ 

the like of whidi no other son of Adam ever possessed^ are of the same signi- 
hcation ; and, therefore, 1 have not repeated their meanings again; but the 
context shows, that, however amiable and har mles s he may have been, he was 
by no means. fitted for his position, and was a mere tool or puppet Our 
author’s fiattering account of him must haiw been i nt en de d for NMi^*ud«Pfai, 
Ma^fid perusaL Compare Eluot here. 

The TabaVSt-i-Ahl^ states that he copied flur’ins, and completed two in 
eadi year— not excessive work— which were sold, and the proceeds he sub- 
sisted on. The author then goes on to say that he had but one wife, and no 
servant or slave girl, and that she used to cook his victuals and do all the 

work. Thisstory, however, is very /4i4pindecd--as stale as the days of one of 

the early It is not likely thsjt Ulugh Shkn would have flowed 

his daughter to be treated after that fashion ; but the account of the brilliancy 
of the Court of Nifir-ud-Dtu, Mabmfid Shih, which may be gathered from 
the account given by our author at the end of the next Section, behes such a 
stetement. The Sulfdn was God-fearing and pious— in the Musalmdn sense 
of the word— and no doubt copied ^ui^Sns, but that he lived on the price 
they fetched, and that he could not afford to purchase a slave woman to 
do the household duties is absurd, when he could present forty head of stavee 
to our author to send to his ’’dear sister” in Skuiftsan. See page 686, and 
the account of Ulugh Ehiln in the next Section. 

* The first month of the Muhammadam year. 

« Compere Eluot : voL it page 346. 
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of august footstep ; and all of them» each m a manner 
befitting his own position, tendered the homage of con- 
gratulation on his accession to the throne. On Tuesday, 
the 25th of this same month, the SultSn held a public 
reception in the audience-hall of the KOshk-i-Ftruzi [the 
Ftruzt Castle] — the royal residence; and all the people* ** 
made puUic pledge of all^^ance to Ae sovereignty and of 
submission to the mandates, of the beneficent monarch of 
excellent disposition and kingly countenance^ All were 
rejoiced at the reconstitution of this d3rnas1y, and all parts 
of the territoiy of HindQstan were pleased at this pro- 
sperous • reign ; and may it be prolonged to the utmost 
limits of possibility 1 

When the SultSn of Islam, Nasir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud 
^ah, set out from Dihli towards BharSlJ on that fief 
bcii^ assigned to him [by his nephew, Suljan ’Al5-ud-Dtn, 
Mas’ud Shah ‘], his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, Jalal-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-D!n — may her prosperity endure*! — ^accom- 
panied him. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels* in that territory and the mountains [adjacent]; 
and the province of Bhara’lj, through his auspicious arrival 
there, assumed a most flourishing condition. 

When, on account of those holy expeditions, and the 
flourishing condition [of the province], the fame of his 
government became diffused through the different parts of 
Hindustan, the Maliks and Amirs of the kingdom, having 
become apprehensive of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
secretly despatched, to his presence, a written petition [to 
the effect] that, if the sacred footstep should turn towards 
the capital, Dihli, it would be a source of congratulation *. 

* The “approvel” of “the people" was neither asked noricqidied; in 

those days there was not so mnch fiiss made aiwut "the as at piesent. 

* This prosperons leign may be judged of from the following pages— omstant 

outbreaks, and c ontinu al inroads on the part of the Mn^ials, and Sind, 
and LShor lost, or very ncailjr so^ and not recovered for a low period. 

‘ See pap 66$. 

* Who his mother was is not known, but tt does not follow that she was a 

“princess” as in Elliot: in all probability she was a she 

caused trouble enough afterwards. 

* This maker of holy war upon the infidels was then fifteen years old— a 
very experienced warrior doubtless. 

** A few copies have “ and s(dic*ted his auspicious departure towards the 
capitaL” 
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The Malikah-i-Jahan, his mother^ adopting a good expe- 
dietit» represented to the people to the effect that her son 
was going to the city of Dihll for the purpose of obtaining 
medicine and remedy for sickness; and she placed the 
SuitSln in a litter ; and the Malikah, his mother, taking 
him along with her, and, attended by a great number of 
domestics on foot and on horseback, set out from Bhara’tj 
towards the capital, Dibit. When night came on, they 
covered the blessed face of the Sultan with a woman’s veil 
and placed him on horseback, and, proceeding with the 
utmost expedition, in a short space of time they reached 
Dihlt on such wise that not a living being had information 
of the arrival of the august cavalcade of this monarch of 
felicitous reign until the day that he ascended the throne. 

After the seat of dominion became beautified and orna- 
mented by the grace and splendour of his person, in the 
month of Rajab, in the year 644 H., he raised his imperial 
standards and brought out his forces for the purpose of 
marching to the banks of the river Sind, and Banian and 
the destruction of the infidels of Qhin [the Mugh^ls], and 
moved by successive marches •. On Sunday, the ist of 

» The I. O. L. AfS,^ No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS, have MultSn 1 

* This f>assa^ plainly indicates that Bantan must be the hilly tract west of 
the upper part of the Sind-SSgar Do-Sbah. It is not known by that name 
now. For the events. of the dynasty, after I-yal-timish himself; as I 

have before stated, the only contempofory authority then living in the kingdom 
of Dihlt was our author ; but, for reasons we are not cognizant of, scarcely 
from want of information, he has i^ot given many details respecting the 
different Mugibal invasions and other events which took place in these reigns, 
and above we have a specimen of his concealment of facts. He gives some 
details, however, in the last Section in his account of the Mughals, for which 
place I shall reserve my remarks, merely mentioning here that, in the beginning 
of this year, 644 H., the Mugftvds extorted 100,000 dirams from Multan, then 
moved on to Lilhor, and extorted 30,000 dirams^ 30 kharwlrs* of soft goods 
[cloths], and 100 head of captives. Our author must have passed all this over, 
as well as much more, to feed the vanity of his patrons. See also his account 
of Ulugh for a few more detiOls. In EUiot’s India, all the imi^rtant 

events in our author’s work concerning the Mugjud raids on the frontiers of 
India have been ignored. 

The TirtkJl-i-FfrQz-SIlUdf copied In the T^^baJiat-i-Akbarl, and its 
followers, would make us believe, contrary to our author, that, at the very 
outset of his reign, SultSn NMir-ud-Dtn, MahmOd Sbiht assigned h canopy 
of state, a and the dignity of ShSn to Ulugh KhftP* ^ iWs is 

incorrect. Had the two former been allowed him, our author was not one to 
oimccal such honour towards his great patron. ... . 

In this part of Nd^ir-ud-Dtn's reign, the DakhmnI histonan, m his 
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tile mmitii of Zt-^’dah, 644 he crossed the river of 
Lehoiir|R2iw^, and issued commands to the forces of Islam 
to ravage the Jud Hills and around Nandanah’. Ulugh 
Sl^n>i-A’2am * — may his good fortune* continue! — who 
held the office of Amlr>i ^ajib, was -nominated to the head 
of that army, and the Sultan with the camp, the followers, 
heavy material, and the elephants, encamp^ on the bank 
of the Sudharah 

Ulugh Sh^n-i-A’jam took that army, and,, by the 
favour and aid of the Creator, he ravaged the jGd Hills 
and Jilam [Jhilam], and the Khokhars, and other con- 


endeavours ta spin out his tale, inserts the nomense about the removal 
of the feudatories of the PanjSb^ and with it quotes the stale story about 
Alexandei^s message to Aristotle for ‘advic«% which is related in Cnztdah and 
others long before Firishtah wrote, respecting a king of Shwkrazim 

7 See Elliot here also [India : voL iL page 346], where the editor, in a 
note, says ** the text [prifiUd text ?] has n€mdna^ but it is evidently a 
mistfdre for or the river Indus, whidi agrees with what follows, 

and with Ftrisht^^s statementJ*'* When Nandanah, in some places, b turned 
into and in one place b made a fortified village.near Kanauj,’* 

we can scarcely isxpect to find it in its right place. The 
copies our author quite correctly and has Nandanah likewise, and Firighitth— 
the MSS. copies of the work^foUows the former likewise, with some 
additions of hb own concoction; but in the revised text” of Briggs 
Nandanah b turned into MuHdn^ and that text has neither ** Nandna ” nor 
** Sindh,*’ and both Dow and Briggs, in thw versions of Firiihtah, have 
** territories near the Indus,” and ** provinces on the Indus,” respectively. 
The words in our author’s text are •sU j 'ijT See also 

the account of Ulugh in the next Section for further particulars. 

* Mu’azs^Lm signifies great ^ — A’fam b the comparative of 

’Afim, and signifies greatest^ and Ulugh b Turkish, and signifies greats being 
equivalent to the Persbn buturg. Dow, referring to hb appointment as 
Wadr^as Firightah styles him Balban-i-Shlhrd, copying the T^l^^At-i- 
Akbari, to distingubh him from Balban-i-Buzuig^ as ’Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i<* 
Kaghlfi Sbfin b styled in the Tartlrh rng,ghRh t — caUs him ** young 

Balin ” ! Ulugh ShSn, or Balban the Lesser or Minor, as the term si^sifies, 
was then only past forty I Thb however b not so absurd as Lrb, who^ In hb 
tiunsbtion of Ibn Batdta [Ibn Ba|u|ah], [page 114] quoting Ae T^bahfit- 
i-Akbart, to prove Dow wrong in calling him Balin, says that he was called 
Balaban the Dwarf and actually gives the words ^ to prove hb words, 

being a dwarf in his vocabulaiy ! I 

* The printed text has idtL* here for *aJjs and constantly makes the same 
mistake. 

* Or SO<}harfi — — *'15 a town two and a half tG the north-west 
of Waxfrilbfid. In former times, the river Chinfib— which, at thb place, b 
also called the Su^hara — flowed close to the place, on the northern side^ but 
now it i%tLhMroA to the north of it. There b no river ^^Sodra.** See the 
account of Ulugh IQian in the next Section. 
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tumaaous infidels* in great numbers he sent to hefi. He 
pushed on as far as the bank of the river Sind and ravaged 
and plundered those parts, and returned again from thence 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining subsistence and 
necessaries for his troops. When he presented himself at 
the sublime Court after such success, and such a great 
renown, on Thursday, the 25th of ^i-]^a’dah of this same 
year, the auspicious standards moved from the bank of the 
river Sudharah, and the force set out on its return towards 
the illustrious capital, the city of Dihl!. The prayers for 
the Td-i-Afba’ were said in the karah* [the hall of a 
Karwan Sarae or of a College] of Jalandar [Jalhandar], 
and from thence, stage by stage, the capital was reached. 

On this day, likewise, this servant of the state, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, who is the writer of this [work], was presented [by 
order of the Sulfan] with a cloak *, a turban, and a horse, 
with ornamented stirrups and bridle befitting a king V 

Second Year: 645 h. 

The capital city Dihlt was reached on the 2nd of Mu- 
^rram, 645 H., and the Suftan remained at Dihli on 
account of the abundance of rain and severity of the rainy 
season. In the month of Jamadi-ul-Aklii*' of this same 
year, the camp and the royal pavilion were pitched in the 
direction of Pam-pat, and, in ^a’bSn, [the Suljan] returned 
again [to Dihli] ; and the sublime standards moved to- 
wards the part of Hindustan situated in the Do-ab. Within 
the limits of [the district] of J^innauj there was a fortified 
place and strong fort, the name of which was Talsandah *, 

• And yet the Dakhont historian, Firiabtah, in his account of Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, 
fihuri's reign, says the Khokhars were converted to IsUhn at that time. 

• The text has ijf^monntain, range of hiUs or mountains, instead of 

.jTas abovsv and, consequently, in Eixior, the Sultan “offered up Awimyen 
MS tie ^ ifh of Jdlandar,” which lies in a perfectly level tract of country, with no 
hill whatever within some forty miles of it. JTaroA and liujrah are of very 
nearly the same signification. 

4 Sndi as §Ofts and Darwelbes wear. ... 

• In year Malik IBitij^-ud-Dtn, EarS-Enab Kban-i-Aet-kin, me 
feudatory of Kaiah, was killed in that territory, but how, or whom, u not said. 

s This place which is plainly written Talsandah in all the copies of 

the text-with two exceptions, where it is .a«lJ — Talandah— and .orjl — 
Talbandah— ii turned into Nandafta in the printed text and in Eixior, and 

Thomas follows the incorrect reading [PathIm Kings, page lasl andaltheug^ 

Nandanah, which is not only impossible, but does not occur in any copy of 
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which was reported to be as stout as the wall^f Sikandar^ 
In that fort a body of infidel Hindus sought a place of 
security, and washed their hands of their lives. For a 
period of ten days, the troops of Islam in attendance at 
the august stirrup carried on the conflict against that place 
with the Hindus until they despatched the whole of those 
rebels to hell, and the place was taken. 

[An account of3 this holy war, as by the faith prescribed, 
this servant of the realm has composed in poetry on five 
or six sheets* of paper; and all that happened on this 
expedition — the ravages by the way, the onslaughts and 
the slaughtering of the contumacious infidels, and taking 
of that stronghold, the successes which attended Ulugh 
Kh5 n-i-A*zam in the slaying [of infidels] and taking 
Dalki and Malkf*, are, in those sections [of paper], fully 

the text, Gen. Cunningham [see Thomas: MdJl identiJSa it **as Deo^kali or 
No-po-Tf-PO-KYN-iiO of Huen Thsang, i. e. Nawi deva kala, close to Rijgir, 
the fort of Alha and Udal, about four miles S.E. ol Kanauj.’* I, howeTer, 
fail to find the latter places even in the Indian Atlas. 

The X^baV&t-i-Akbaii does not mention the name of this places but 
Firishtah [Briggs ** revised iextV^ has whi^ may be anything almost ; 
but Dow, in this instance, is much more correct here, and h:» TUsmdah^ thus 
showing .that the MSS, of Firifihtah used by him, although not ** revised,** 
were correct ; whilst Briggs, in his version of Firishtah, styles it ** Bitunda ** 
and identifies it with Bnland aha hr [Angilicized into Booisfonelshuksis^^ the former 
name of which was Baran. The latter pUice is some forty miles S. £. of Dihlf, 
while Bithaiujah is about aoo miles to the N. W. of it 1 

There is Tilsurra — what the vernacular form of it is I do not know— 
about twelve miles S.S.W. of l^innauj, but off the present high road, and 
Thuttea^ about eight miles S., and Tirooa about ten miles S.W. of Ifannanj. 
The first mentioned place if written in the vernacular with 3 s £ — ^which, in 
all probability, it is, mighty by a foreigner, be written for •jLU See 

also the account of Ulugh “iniRti in the next -Section. 

7 The Sadd-i-Sikandar, Sadd*i-Yajtij Majfij [wall of Gog and Magog], or 
Bab-ul-Abwab, the bulwark built to restrain the incursions of the northern 
barbarians into the Persian" empire, and attributed to an ancient king, 
Alexander, not Alexander of Maoedon. 

* A sheet of paper folded to make a jwt or eight pages. 

* Every copy of the text here has j between the words and 

which seems meant for the copulative conjunction; but, fiuther on, under 
this reign, and also in the account of Ulugh there is no j If j 

is correct, and is intended for and^ **DaIkt and Malkt** cannot possibly 
be the name of one person^ and we are ];dainly told that a Rftnah is 
referred to. Without the j the passage could be read Dalkt of Malkf, 
the latter would then refer to his stronghold mr territoiy, the former being 
the most probable, or Salkt ike Malkf, and the last word would then refer 
to some office or title of the Rfinah in question. The best St. Petereburg 
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aod completely described in verse, and, after the name of 
the Sultan, it was entitled the NAsirI NAmah. In satisr 
faction thereof the author received from his Majesty the 
SultSn-i-Mu’ajjam— may his sovereignty continue I — a per- 
manent grant which should be received yearly ; and, from 
the EhAl^iin-i-Mu*aF2am Ulugh 'K^han -i-A ’gam — the 
Almi^ty prolong his power ! — he obtained the grant of a 
village within the Hansi province — may the Most High 
God preserve and continue the both of them on the seat of 
sovereignty and cushion of vicegerency ! I now return to 
my Chronicle again. 

On Thursday, the 24th of the month of Shawwal. 645 H., 
that fort, after much fighting and great slaughter, was 
captured', and, after that, on Tuesday*, the 12th of the 
month of 2>~l^R*dah of the same year, the territory of 
Karah was reached. Thirty* days previous to that, Ulugh 
£han-i-A ’gam, with the whole of the Maliks and Amtrs 
and forces appointed to serve under him, had been 
despatched on an expedition ; and that lion-hearted 
of Rustam-like nature^ like Suhrab in battle, and of 
elephant-like person ^ during that movement, showed such 
proofs of spirit and skill, as cannot be sufficiently prais^, 
in important battles, the capture of strongholds and forts,^ 

however, has only the following words here: slaughtering of the 

contuwuMeums^ and the teUdng of DaUS and Malld^'* respecting which passage 
see note \ page 682. 

Becanse our author, in his usual fulsome manner, styles him Kh^VSn-i- 
Mu’agfam, signifying great king or emperor, it does not follow, nor does it 
mean, that he was king when this was written. Our author generally uses the 
word with respect to Ulugh ip*ap- which has many significations ; and, 
as be ruled NSf ir-ud-Dfn as well as the country, it would not be a matter of sur- 
prise to find “rule” or power ” used here, without Its being turned into a proof 
that he must have been on the throne when the identical passage was written. 

^ In the account of Ulu^ it is stated that he rejoined the Sul^Sn, 

with his force, on his retnm from this expedition, on the last day — the a9th — 
of the month Sliawwfil, and that, after the festival of the — loth of Zt- 
^ijjah, the last month of the year — the forces set out towards the capital, 
which was reached on the 24th the first month of the following year— 
646 H. See page 683. 

® Some copies of the text have Monday. 'J'ababit-i- Akbari sajrs the Sul^Sn. 
moved t owar ds Kapah on the 10th of that month. 

* In some copies of the text three da3rs, but that is evidently too short a 
time, as the context proves. 

^ Strong like an elephant he probably means. See Ibn BaSutah's account 
of Ulug]i Shfin in a note to the account of that Malik in the next Section. 

X X 
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m aking way tlirough forests and wilds, the slaughter of 
obdurate infidels, the acquirement of booty and captives, 
together with making prisoners of the dependents of great 
R§es and Ranahs such as cannot be fully contained in the 
writing of the scribe nor the narrative of the detailer : a 
little has been rendered into verse in the book [entitled] 
the NA^irI NAmah. 

There was a Ranah in those mountains and that tract [of 
country] which they were wont to call Dalki and Malki 

* Here» contrary to the preceding passage just noticed* no ^ is used in the 
majority of the copies of the text* including the oldest and best ones ; and in 
the account of Ulugh Sh^n also^ in the next Section* no j is used. There our 
author says that ^ R&nah in the vicinity of the river J&n whUk 

is between Kdlinjar am/ kTafak^*^ taid evidently referring to the country* not the 
Rinah. He then says that: **this stronghold was taken* together with the 
whole of the Rinah’s fiunily* kinsmen* and children* &c.’’ Ropes and ladders 
had to be used in gaining access the ^aceJ* It Is scarcely probable that 
our author would write two or three different versions of this afi^ — he vnrote 
one in verse* as mentioned above — without referring to the name of the 
country or the place taken* and this tends to prove that one of these names- at 
least* if not both* refers to the RSnah's country or fortress. They cannot 
possibly both refer to the name of ene man : tl)at is simply impossible* as **a 
Rinah ” is plainly indicated both here and fkrther on. Without the 5 the 
words would form a very improbable Hindu proper nam^ but they might then 
be read Dalkf ^ Malki* the last word being the name of his stronghold or 
country* which is possible* er Dalkt the Malkf* when the last word would refer 
to some title or office* which seems improbable. As no vowel points are given* 
and as W may stand for ^ as well as for ^* the words may be Dulki* Dalakf* 
Mulkt* and Malkt* or Ihilgt and Mnlgt or Dal^ and Malagi* and the like. 
The more correct spelling may be Dhalki or Dhulkt* and — 

Mhalkt or Mahalki* as foreigne r s are very apt to leave, out the /»^k — ^in 
Hindi words* and to write o — d — for 3-4- There is a place similariy 
named in the Antarbed Do-Ibah* thus 'lowing that it is not uncommon. 

See the note to this passage in the account of Ulugh in the following 

Section. 

In the best St. Petersbnig copy of the text* which I have found particularly 
correct in most instances where others have been most defective* and also in 
the best British Museum copy* this passage is different from that in all the other 
copes of the text collated* and throws quite a diflferent light upon the matter by 
the mere difference of the pronoun* they having ^\^hai instead of 9 * — ke^ ftc.* 
and I have* consequently* taking the reasons above stated with this rendering 
of the passage in those two first-named copies* np hesitation in adopting this 
solution of this very tedious passage* which is as follows:-— 

and as I have rendered it above. The only doubt remaining is* whether the 
word may refer to the Rinah or not* as with* or without the j both 
words might refer to the country. 

The copies from our author here* but merely sayB that 

* the RInah’s [district* place* town* &c.] of jBJl* j was taken." 
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with nuoierous dependents, and fighting men beyond com- 
P'*te,_and possessing dominions and wealth unlimited, and 
strong places, and defiles and passes of excessive streng^, 
the whole of which he [Ulugh Kha n] devastated, and 
captured all the dependents, together with the women and 
children of that accursed one, and obtained great booty. 
Of one description of horses alone, fifteen hundred head 
fell into the hands of the Musalman forces, and, from this, 
one may infer the extent of other booty. After he [Ulugh 
ShAn] thus felicitously had rejoined the sublime Court, all 
expressed exultation at these successes ; and the imperial 
standards, on Thursday, the I2th of the month of Zi- 
^ijjah, 645 H., returned from that territory [Karah *]. 

On this march, Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, who 
was the feudatory of ^innauj, and the Sultan’s brother, 
presented himself at the Court. He accomplished [the 
ceremony of] kissing the sublime hand, and returned ; and 
the army of Islam and the imperial standards, by r^ular 
marches, continued moving towards the illustrious capital. 
Dibit, until the 


Third Year : 646 h.. 

When, on Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Mu- 
^arram, 646 H., the Sultan [with his forces] reached the 
seat of empire again on his return from this expedition. 
The city was decorated for the occasion, and with felicity 
and majesty he took his place in the seat of sovereignty ^ 
At this period, Malik JaliU-nd-Din, Mas’ud Shah [the 

Firiflhtah copies from it in the same manner nearly, with some additions of his 
own ; but he does not mention anything whatever of two rajnhs, as rendered 
by Briggs, ** the Rajahs Dulky and Mulky^^* but, on the other hand, 
rajah. 

The situation of this Ranah’s country is plainly indicated in the passage in 
the account of Ulu^^ Kha n, and refers to the tract immediately west of the 
S.W. Tons river. I think “ Garwa near Sheordjpur [Shiw-raj-pur?] in 
Parganah Birah of Allahabad,’* referred to by Mr. T. E. Atkinson in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for June, 1874, pages 
123-4, is too far cast to have been one of the places destroyed by 
Ulucjl Kton. 

* Compare Elliot here. 

^ In Elliot this sentence is rendered, •‘On Wednesday, &c., the Sul^^ln 
reached Dehli, and took his seat upon the throne with great state.” I have 
already mentioned how oriental cities are decorated, note *, page 616. 

X X 2 
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SultSn’s brother], who, when he presented himself to the 
Sultan [on his mardt back from Karah], had been nomi- 
nated to the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda’Qn, became suddenly 
filled with fear and terror, and from Sanbhal and Buda’un 
proceeded towards Lohor®, by way of the hills of Sihnur. 

The Sultan-i-Mu’a^^am continued at the capital for a 
period of seven months, until the month of Sha ’ban. 646 
H., when the sublime standards moved out of Dihl!, and 
[the Sultin] gave directions for undertaking expeditions 
against the infidels in different parts of the hills and plains, 
and, having nominated Amirs to proceed to different parts, 
he returned to the capital ; and, on this expedition, the 
Sultan did not happen to proceed a greater distance On 
Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred month of Zl-Hijjah, in 
felicity and power, he reached the capital *. 

The forces of Islam pushed rni towards the Koh-p 3 yah 
[skirts of the hills— of Mewat] and Rantabhur. On this 

* Rendered in Elliot^ When Malik Jalald-d-din waited upon the king os 
he was retiuning, he was appointed governor of Sambal and Baddiin» bat he 
all at once took alarm about these two distruts astd came to the capital.^^ 

!• O* Li the R. A, S. the best Paris and the Calcutta printed 
text, are misms one line or more here. There was no cause of alarm about 
those districts^ and the capital was the place^ above all others^ that he would 
avoid. Our author makes a mystery of this afiair. In his account of Ulngh 
he says, the Dihli troops marched to the banks of the 'B}2h and back 
again in 646 H., but no reason is given ; and this movement was evidently 
connected, in some way, with the Prince’s flight In the account of ’Izz-ud- 
Dtn, Balban-i-Kaflhlu Sh^i nnd Nu^rat-ud-Dtn, Shcr ShSn-i-Sunkar, in 
the next Section, and in the last Section, some farther references will be found 
to this matter. It is said he fled to the Mnghals. 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 349. This passage is certainly hnperfect, 
for, on turning to the corresponding month and year, in the account of Ulugh 

it is in a manner explained. It was in Sha*bfaL. 646 H., that N&fhr-ud- 
Dtn, Bfahmhd moved towards the upper provinces, referred to in the 

preceding note, whidi evidently was connected with the flight of his brother to 
Uhor. The paragraph mentimiing this circumstance might almost be inserted 
above, and it would make the matter clear. It is as follows ; — ** In the month 
of SIlA’hSn, 646 H., the royal standards moved towards the upper provinces, as 
hur as the extreme fiontieii, and the bank of the river Bhdi, and from thence 
returned to the capitaL** It was after this that Amirs were sent on the 
expeditions against the infidels, it not being considered advisable^ seemingly, 
to pass b^ond the Bbh, and therefore NS9ir*ud-Dtn, Mahmild SUih, returned 
to the capital again, after appointing some of his Amtia to move against some 
of his contumadous Hindi! subjeeb. 

It is remarkable that, since the year, 639 K., after the sack of Uhor hy the 
Mus 3 ial% we do not And it again mention^ as a province of the Dehlt 
kicgdonif and this passage confiims it. 
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expedition, and during the stay of the SuttSn at the 
capital, two events occurred. The one was this, that Ijpifl 
JamAl-ud-Dln, the ShafurkSnl [Le. Sha burghanil was 
accused, and, from Friday, the 9th of the month of Zt- 
jHijjah, in the ^a$r-i-Safed [the White Castle], was re« 
moved from l^s ^a2:i-ship, and, by command, left the city 
and depart^ towards Buda’un; and, on the 12th of Z^~ 
]Hijjah, by Ae endeavour, of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he 
was put to death ' : the other was that Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
T-bak, the Shwajah, in the vicinity of the fortress of Ran- 
tabhur*, attained martydom at the hands of the infidel 
Hindus, on Sunday, the nth of the month of Zi-^Iijjah— 
may he receive g^ce and forgiveness ! 

Fourth Year; 647 h. 

On Monday, the 3rd of the month of §afar, 647 H., 
Ulugih SiAnri-A’gam, with the forces of Islam, and the 
sublime standards, returned in triumph to the capital 
again *. As Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam was the asylum of the 
Sultan’s dynasty, the prop of the army, and the strength 
of the kingdom, with the concurrence of all the Grandees 
and Maliks of the realm, it was his daughter’s good fortune 
to become the Malikah-i-Jahan * [Queen of the Universe 
— ^the Royal consort], and this marriage took place on 

* Compare E1.UOT, voL u. page 349. ’Imid-ud-Dtn did not kill him. 

* For further particulars of this expedition, meagre as they ar^ see the 

account of Ulugh rhe next Section. 

» This is the first occasion that the “sublime standards" are said to have 

atxuinpanled Ulugh Khan- . _ . , 

* This passage is inverted altogether in EtuoT [page 349]. The printed 

text U perfcetly correct here, and has, Uke the AfSS. copies of the work, the 
word»<-«a.&m> dW aSj,' — ^which have been rendered totally con- 
trary to thrfr meaning vis, ^-the Soltin daughter to the am the 

Khdm "f NSgir-ud-Dtn, MahmOd Shiilv 'w®** at thb time, in the 21st year of 
his age. Thomas [PathIn Kings, page 125], led astray by the above trans- 

lation pcobaUy, fiUU into the same error. ^ 

Our has forgotten to state here, although he has remembered it m ^ 

n rr'^ of him, that it was shortly after this event that Malik {^yag-nd-Dtii. 

tras digmfied with the title of Ulu^ KbSn. the Deputy-^p of the 
and leadership of the troops, and that his brother, Malik S^-ud- 
Din, 1 -bsk-i-Kaflblt was made Amtr-i-^ajib* and, on Nig-awr being 

taken from Malik Balban-i-KaahiaKhkn, that fief was made over to the new 

Andr>i- 9 iSib See the account of him in next Section. 
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Monday, the 20th of Rabt -ul-Aj^hir 647 H. May the 
Most High God preserve all three, the protection and prop 
of the Muhammadan faith, in sovereignty, honour, and 
prosperity ! 

In this year likewise, on the 10th of Jam^t-ul-A]dlir» 
^la^i Jalal>ud-Din, K^ls^t, arrived from Awadh, and 
l^came l^a^i of the realm. On Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of gha'ban \ the imperial standards moved out of 
the capital, Dihli, and, on Sunday, the 4th of the month 
of Shawwal of this same year, crossed the Jun, for the 
purpose of undertaking a holy expedition against the 
Hindus ; and forces were told off to operate in that tract. 

Letters from the sister of this frail individual [the author] 
arrived from Kh urasan, and they were represented to the 
sublime consideration, and the Sultan — Long may his 
Kh ilafat continue ! through the recommendation of Ulugh 
Kha n-i«A*2am — may Almighty God long preserve and 
prolong both their lives ! — conferred an honorary robe, a 
misdl [royal grant] for forty head of captives^, and a 
hundred khar-wdrs weight of gifts. 

* Some copies have the 6 lh of JamSdf-ul-Akhir, but the date and month 
above is confirmed in the account of Ulugh Sh^n. 

* Farther on, in the next Section, our author says that Ulugh Sh^n moved 
from the capital on Monday, the 9 th of Shft’hftn, and the camp was pitched at 
the ford over the Jun, and hostilities at once commenced against the infidels. 

7 The translator of this passage in Elliot [vol. ii. page 350] turns 
40 captives into 100 leasts of burtien / The words in the text, the Calcutta 
printed text included, are perfectly plain, and to make it unmistakcably so^ the 
word f — nafar^ appli^ soieiy to human beings^ is used. The passage is 
thus rendered in Elliot : — **he [the SvltJSai^ was pleased to gkfe'HKti onehundroti 
BBAST8 0¥ BURDEN, and ofte hundred ass^loads presents,** In afoot note^ 
the Editor states ** the word used is for which the dictionaries give the 
meaning [it is an every-day word almost in the Persian of the £ast\ of 
* captive, slave, servant.* It can hardly bear this meaning here, and in other 
places it is connected with [?] asp (horse) so I have translated it * beast of 
burden,* from the verb burdan to cany** 1 ! 

If bardah cannot bear this meaning here, how is it that, at page 371 of the 
same work, the Editor does not translate the same word, printed in italics, 
beast qf burden ? Why cannot it bear this meaning? Was it too shocking to 
think that captives should thus be sent away to be sold ? It was a common 
practice nevertheless, and the meaning is captives who had been made slaves of. 
Our author, in the next Section, gives the pardcnlars of his proceeding to 
MultSn with his slaves, to despatch them to his **d€ar sister” in Shurilsftn, 
and there he uses the word ,^d!bh^ghuldmdn^ an ’Arabic word, whilst ^ 
bardah is pure Persian; and, in his account of UlugJi ShSn, in the next 
Section, but which identical part has been omitted in Elliot [page 368] as 

s- 
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Oft Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Zi-^^ijjakh, the 
august standards returned to the capital ; and. on Monday, 
the 29th of the same month, the author set out from Dibit 
for the purpose of proceeding to Multan, in order to 
despatch the captives to Kh ur^an. When he reached the 
Hanst district, by the sublime command of the TChsn -i- 
ajjam, UiugJi JC^an-i-A’jam, the author took posses- 
sion of the village conferred on him by Ulugh Khan •, and 
opportunity offered of proceeding to Multan by way of 
Abuhar • ; and, in the 

Fifth Year; 648 ii.. 

On Sunday, the 1 ith of the month of Safar, 648 H., an 
interview was obtained with Malik Sher ]^h&n~i-Sunhar, 
on the bank of the Biah *, and from thence, proceeding 

“ matters personal of the author — but not more so than a vast deal more in 
this work,- and as personal here as there — our author again mentions head 
of captwes^ &c. Shar-w2r, although literally an assJoad, is here used to 
signify the weight of an ass-load, but it docs not follow that the loads were 
carried by asses. 

^ Further details respecting these matters will be found in the account 
of Ulugh Sliiln in the next Section. 

* Ibn Batu$ah, who proceeded **from Multin, the principal city of Sind,’* 
towanU Dihli, .sa>s, **the hrst city [town?] we reach^ appertaining to Hin- 
dustan, and the first in this direction, was AbiUiar. It is of small sixe and 
closely built, and has much water and cultivation.*’ 

This statement of our author respecting this interview proves beyond 
a doubt, that, at this period, the Bfah flowed in its old bed^ between the 
present Sutlaj and the £hiimb, as k would have been impossible, in proceeding 
direct from Abilhar to Multan, to have otherwise met Sher Khan on the Btfth. 
See remarks on “The Lost stiver” in last Section. 

^ The L O. L. MS, No. 1952» and R. A. S. and Calcutta printed 

text, here have 9 mI v-i — bank of the u/ater \river\ Smdh emd 

the words are thus translated in Elliot [vol. ii. page 350] **on 
the banks of the river Sind and Biydh,” but for two persons to hold an inter- 
view on these two rivers at the same time is rather difficult from three other 
rivers and vast tracts of country— in fact, the whole Panjib— —intcrvcnuig between 
them. Our author’s words arc perfectly clear and intelligible, but the words 
. — ** Sindh and'' — are not contained in the text. One modem copy has 

jLi- the bank of the Sind-i-Bidh [i.e. the river Bt&hl which 
probably the editors of the Calcutta text took for the Indus, as the term is 
used — in a proper sense of course — both to signify the Indus, and also any 
river, its proper Sanskrit meaning. 

In a note to the above passage in Elliot, the Editor says, with reference 
to the words— “mulihit-L^ailcr Khan hftfil ghud “ our text has no nomi- 
fteUn/t in this sentence,.” and, that “ the words show that the peison who had 
he interview was swt superior in ranh to Sher Khdn.” As the sobjecC. 
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onwards towards MultSn, the author, on Wednesday, the 
6th of Rab!’>ul-Awwal of that year, reached it. Malik 
’Izz-ud-D!n, Balban-i-Kashlu * KhS n. arrived that same 
day from O chch ah for the purpose of taking Multan, and 
there uras an opportumty of an interview urith him. The 
author continued to remain there up to the 26th of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir. and the capture of Multan, which 
was in the hands of a retainer of Malik Sher KhS n. was 
not effected. The author set out to return to the capital, 
and Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-KashlQ Kha n, retired 
towards O chch ah. The author returned by the route of 
the fort of Marut* to Sursut! and HAnst, and reached 
Dihli again on the 22nd of J amadt-ul- Akh ir. 

In the month of Shawwal of this same year, Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din>i-Kurez, from Multan, made a great number of 
Mughals captive, and sent them to the capital ; and the 
city of Dihll'was decorated for this success of the Na^iri 
dynasty*. In this year likewise, on Friday, the 17th of 

a m«re continuation of the sentence above there can be no doubt as to who is 
referred to, and, as the nominative to a passive verb is never expressed in the 
Persian language, it is not astonishing that our author does not use it here. 
The words above are ^'the interview with Sher Ifhtn [lit. ^ ^e r was 

attained or acquired,’* net *^had an interview;” but what /rutvy—except the 
previous sentence, which is clear enough^the superiority or inferiority of the 
two persons, I am at a loss to discern. 

It is the T*L^34Mii*i*Akbart, not Firi^tah — for he is a mere copyist of the 
former woric, as 1 have often shown here alresdy — ^who takes the Sult&n, who 
never left Dibit that year, to the Btfth, and says that Sher Eh&n joined him 
there, but does not mention an3rthing about 20,000 horse. The same work 
takes the Sul|pbi to Multan and OiOifiliah, the former of which plaices he is 
therein stated to have reached on the 6th of Rabf*-ui-Awudll, 648 H. In this 
ease eur author has only beefv mistaken fir the Su^n / See the account of 
Malik ’Ixa^ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kaihlh Sl^n, in the neat Section. 

* The printed text turns Kaahhi 23 ^n*i-Balban into Laahkar Ehlln, and in 
Elliot [vol. ii. page 350] it is so translated^ and Thomas [PathAn Kmos, 
page 135] turns Slici' KhAn into the brcthor of Ulu^ JS 3 l 2 n ! He was his 
uncle's stnv — his cousin merely. 

* Marut is a well known place on the route from Dibit to O hhcha h. 
** Mirat" is utterly impossible. One is W. of Dibit, and the other £. A 
person would go a little out of his way to go to Multin from Dibit by way of 
** Mirai*' See the account of Ulu^ Shan, and Elliot, vol. ii. page 350. 
Our author went as far as the river Jhilam to see the captives off. 

^ It IS strange that no particulars are given respecting the capture of these 
Mu^mJ prisoners by l]|^tiydr-ud-Dtn*i-Kurez from, not at, Mult£Ln, M’hich 
caused Dibit to be decorated. It is not even referred to in tl^c account 
of Ulugh It was quite time to gain some success — although this is a 

very doubtful one— over the Mughals, for they were continually encroaching 
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the month of 2i-]^a*dah, ]^a;l JaUll-ud>D!n, K3sSnt, re- 
signed his existence to the most sublime dynasty — ^the im- 
maculate Ruler of the Uhiverse. 


Sixth Year: 649 h. 


Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu ^lan, having com- 
menced to at^ in a refractory manner at Nag-awr, in this 
year the august standards moved towards that place, upon 
which Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, presented 
himself and made his submission, and the sublime stand- 
ards returned [to the capital *]. 

Subsequently to this, Malik Sher Sh^n marched from 
Multan* against C chch ah. and Malik ’Izz-ud-DJn, Bal- 
ban-i-Kashlu Kha n, pressed on from Nag-awr towards 
fl ^hrihah- and went to Malik Sher his camp] and 

was detained, and relinquished the fort of Cchchah to 
him and, leaving it, turned his face towards the capital. 


upota the Paaj&b, «od by and by we shall find them pennanently located on 
the of the Btih. This is the al&ir oiit of which FiriaHtah, but not the 

Taba^t-i'Akbart, makes Sher Shan take Qhazntn from the Murals referred 
in note •, page 690, and in the account of Shar Shan in the next Section. 

Some time previous to this, in 647 Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, ^^asan, the 
y -rlnyh- who was able to hold his territory of Bantkn notwithstanding the 
Mu^wds, advanced from that tratet to atUck Multan, which fief Malik 
Balban-i-Kaihlfi then held, together with Gchchah. He advanced 

from Udlfibah to drive away the j^lugh army. An engagement ensued near 
MMSn, the Snrlngh,i was slain, but his people kept his death secret— 

although a party of horsemen, in Malik Balban’s army, devoted themselves to 
kill the T f-ri iigli chief— and Malik Balban was under the necessity of delivering, 
up MuhSn, which he had entered after the engagement. We must suppose 
that Hasan’s eldest son— the Malik Na^ir-ud-Dln, Muhammad— hereaft« to- 
be took the command of the »”ny. to w*»om Malik Balban 

had to snirendet Muian, which Malik Slier ^n shortly after ^i^from 
when he instaUed there his own retainer— IWltiyir-ud-pin-l-Kures, 
above alluded to. See the account of Sher Ehkn in the next Section. 

I have already mentioned how easteri* cUies are decorated. ComlMic 
Elliot also here. 

• Uludi Elljan’s brother was put in charge of Nag-awr. 

• In Ms account of Malik Balban, in the next Section, wr author says Sher 

m.s« advanced firoiA Tabarhindah and Lihor upon Uchmah. . 

» In Eluot, voL U. page 351. this is rendered 
McoufUtr wit* Sher KhAn and quietly surrendered the tot No 

t^k Place between them, and the event happened precisely as our 
Sb^. The details of it wUl be found in the aconmt of 
-Balban-i-KaahlQ Kh^ of Sher Khin in the next Section, whkli 
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On Sunday, the 17th of the month of Rabt’-ul-Akhir* 
649 H., he presented himself at the sublime Court, and the 
fief of the district and city of Buda’un * was assigned to 
him. 

In this year, likewise, on Sunday, the lOth of the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, for the second time, the l^a^l-ship of 
the realm, together with the jurisdiction of the capital *, 
was entrusted to this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
by the sublime command ; and, on Tuesday, the 25th of 
the month of Sha*ban. the sublime standards moved 
towards Gwaliyur, Ch andlrf. Nurwul * [Nurwur], and 

Th« TabaVit-i-Akbarf places this event immediately ajler the taking of the 
stronghold of Nurvjur, instead of before, although our author says that the 
Sultan set out for Chandlrf and M&lwah in which is the eighth 

month of the year. 

* One of the two most important fiels of the kingdom of Dihll in those 
days. 

That exceedittgly trustworthy historian, Firishtoh, perpetrates a nice blunder 
here. He states immediately after the Nurwur affidr, that ** Slier "KhSsi took 
izliaznfii from the Mughals, and, for some time, read the Shutbah and coined 
the money there in the name of Sulfin Nt^ir-ud-Dtn ** 1 1 All this ridiculous 
nonsense is concocted from the atfoir of Ikhtiy&r-ud-Dtn-i*Kures and the 
Mu ghala mentioned previously by our author. Elphinstone is also led 
away by this nonsense, through the translations of that writer’s work, and 
Marshman and some 6ther8 of the conipiUrs of Indian history follow suit of 
course. The last-named writer adds that it is the only irruption recorded from 
that quarter during the period of **authsniic history,^* So much for the 
authentic history. See page 694, and account of Shar Sh^n in the next 
Section. 

^ This refers to his duties as no doubt, but the word used in the text is 
— jurisdiction, authority, sway, &c., and does not mean magistrate, 
although it might, in a proper place, mean magistracy, 

1 There is no doubt respecting the name of this place ; Nurwul and Nurwur, 
or Nirwul and Nirwur, are one and the same thing,, the letters j and J in 
Hindi being interchangeable. It is no doubtful place, and lies some 40 miles 
east of Bhupftl, in Lat 23'’ iS', Long. 78^ • The other places mentioned with 
it indicate its whereabouts. The* majority of the best copies of the text have 
£ 2 iahar-i-Aj£r, and one but in hfSS, j and y are often con- 
founded. It is probably the manner in which a Musalmftn, and a foreigner, 
would write [^11^9] — ClilJia^ah — by putting j to represent the sound 

of Sanskrit ¥ The word here written — ajir or achdr, in one copy of 

the text, in the account of Nusfat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’t, in the next Section, has 
— ajdmah, which may be meant for — achdryah, j standing for . 

This Riijah is, probably, ** Cehliha^a. dtwa,” as referred to by Thomas 
[PathIn Kings : p^ges 69-70], but it seems very doubtful whether he was 
ever tributary to I-yal-timifii. The second word is, probably, meant for 
— Achary^-'spiritual guide, or teacher, Ac., only, in other places 
farther on, he is styled — Rinah of Ajiir, and that 

Hindu fellow, the Ajart, or, 0/ Ajftzf, and Rftnah of Ajirt, and 
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MSlwah, and, on this expedition, they reached near unto 
M^wah. the Ajar, who was the greatest of all 

the REes of that tract of country, who had about 5000 
horsemen well trained to arms, and 200,000 footmen, was 
routed ; and the fortress which had been constructed by 
him, among defiles and passes, was taken and plundered, 
and booty and captives fell into the hands of the Musal* 
man army. During this expedition the Kha n-i-Mu*az.tam. 
Ulugh Rha.ii.i- A* pun, displayed proofs of much eneigy 
and skill ; and, in safety, and under the protection of God, 


Mid Chtiiir Md JShir AjSri, who was a Ranah, &c., all of 
which various designations make the identification difficult. 

In Sanskrit, A chgr t means strict in the observance of religions ceremonies, 
and A ehS raj and Acharva mean a spiritual guide or preceptor. Hodgson, in 
hu •' Sketch efBmddhUm" contained in Part I, Vol. and, of the “TaANSAC- 
TIONS OF THE Ro. As. Soc. for 1839,” pages 231 and 345, mentions the 
Vajra Achdryas. He says “ The Bandyat are divided into two classes ; those 
who follow the Vdhya-charya, and those who adopt the Ahhyantara-eharyu — 
wofds equivalent to the GriMastha dsram and Vdirdgi dtram of the Brthhmmnas. 
The first class is denominated Bhikthu; the second, Vajra Xch.Xrya.” 
This last term is evidently simOar in some way to the same name applied 
to this great “Rie.” See also the account of this af&ir, in the notice of 
Uiu^ TCh&n in the next Section, and compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 351. 

The Tliifldl-i-Mubarak-SWht styles him hy» — Haij^ Dtw, and the 

Ta*karat-ul-Muliik ya — ^ihir Dtw— but in all probability the ^ is 
merely w or w **** Pointa omitted, as no Hindu name would have the 
peculiar^’ Arwic ^ — and says he had 60,000 horse and 200,000 foot, but these 
iTtr-r would be mere rabble in any case, that he was one of the Rajahs- of 
Qiaodtr! and MSlwah, and that, on flie v>ay back from this expedition, the 
fortress of Nurwur or-Nirwur was taken. 

The Tabakit-i-Akbnrf states that the SultSn marched agaimt yo 
A gfasr Dtw, with a huge army, on the 6th of of this year, mentions 

the number of the hostile troops as given by our author, and that a great battle 
took place in which Adlfir Dfw was overthrown, after which his stronghold 
was by assault, and the Sultan returned to Dihlt. 

Firiabtah copies the above, but styles htejH* 

however appears to have had yo y' S«ur Dtw] and ad* that he had 

very recenUyl^It this stronghold of Nurwur or Nirwur, winch, in Bmgos 
r^sed text, is turned into , .y -Tirfir, which, of courra, is totaUy i^rr^- 

Accordlr^ to Tod [vol. i. page 89], this strongjiold wm ^ i 

of the C^hwaha [he probably means the ,.»'_,sV^Kacb'w»hA— M^Qts] 
and was ‘‘a celebrated fortress” and “the abode of the ‘***^**^.'^^‘^*’% 
whose descendants continued to hold possession t)urougho^ all the weissthu^ 0/ 
the Tbtar aad'Mo^ dominion, when deprived of it by the Mahrattas, Ac. 
^course : who ever heard of MjpQts being overcome by Mus^^ M<^t 
tw^ident or mistake or sOme black treachery. accordir« to the RljpOt 
Imiiinrre?' Our author, consequently, must be wrong, and the MjpMs n^L 

a gjeat Rinah as this was is not mentioned by the 

RljpOt annalists. 
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tliie sublime standards moved back again towards tiie 
capitaL 


Seventh Year: 650 h. 

The sublime standards returned to Dibit on Monday, 
the 23rd of the month of Rabt'>ul>Awwal, 650 H., after 
which, for a period of seven months, attended by auspicious' 
fortune and increasing felicity*, the SultSn continued at 
the illustrious seat of government, and, during this period, 
was engaged in the diffusion of goodness and establishing 
usages of justice and equity. 

On Monday, the 22nd of the month of ShawwSl of this 
year, the Sul^n departed in the direction of Lohor with 
die intention of marching to Ochch ah and MulUln *, and 
at the time of bidding farewell, in the vicinity of Kaithal, 
the Suljtan bdstowed upon the author a special honorary 
robe, together with a horse with complete furniture and 
trappings ornamented with gold and a saddle. 

During this march all the Kha ns. Maliks, and Amirs of 
the adjacent parts, assembled and attended the sublime 
stirrup; and Kutlu^ Kha n from the territory of Bhianah*, 

* Rendered in £i.liot» great comfort splendour.’’ The original 

is j UkJt if 

* The I. O. L. R. A. S. MS.^ the best Paris and print^ed text here, 
have “the Sultan departed towards Lohor and GhaznIn by the way of 
Cfihfihah and Multan ” I ! The Editors of the printed text must have had 
peculiar ideas of their own on geographical matters not to have detected this 
blunder of the copyists. Where Qliazntn? where Lohor? The word 

m the original text has been tamed into by the copyists of the three 
former, but a veiy little discrimination would have convinced any one of the 
utter impossibility of its being correct. The Calcutta text, however, is faithfully 
followed in ELLiot*. See voL it page 352. 

What was the object of proceeding in the direction of LAhor with the inten- 
tion of marching to MultSh and Cchfiliah does not appear, unless it was 
to deprive Sher Ulu^ kinsman, of those places and their 

dependencies^ and restore them to Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Shan [which was 
done], a^d that this was the first move in the Ray^ant plot, which the latter 
Malik supported against Ulus^ Shan ; for, as yet, Malik Sll^ EhSn had not 
left the country, and Malik Balban was feudatory of Bud&’On. The Mughal 
‘ raids may possibly have been the cause ; but, whatever it may have been, the 
Blah was the farthest point reached upon this occasion. See the account of 
Balban-i-KaihlH Khan in next Section. 

^ Turned into •‘Sihwan” and “SfhwSln” respectively in the T^batiSt-i* 
Akbart and Firishtah, and the latter has the impossible jy\ for^ in the 
title of ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kashlu Kl^n. 
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and ’Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i-Kadilu* Khan, from BudS’an, 
with their respective followings, accompanied the sublime 
standards tt> the boundary of the river Biah. ’Imad-ud- 
Din-i.Rayhan [at this time] secretly subverted the mind 
of th® Sultan and the Maliks towards Ulugh, tciian -i- 
A'j^am, and their minds were greatly cha nge d . 


Eighth Year; 651 h. 

When the new year came round, on Tuesday, the 1 st • of 
the month of Muharram, 651 H., command was given to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*gam, from the encampment at Hasirah 
to proceed to his fiefs*, the territory of Siwalikh and Hansl 
When the ^^n-i-Mu’ai^^am, in conformity with that 
command, reached Hansl, the Sultan, with his forces, in 
the beginning of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of this game 
year, returned to the capital, and changed the feelings of 
the grandees [as well as] the offices [they held*]. 

In the month of Jamadl-ul-Awwal, the masnad of the 
Wazlr-ship was transferred to the ’Ayn-ul-Mulk *, the 
Ni^am-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi*, and to Malik 

* The Calcutta text turns him into Laskkur JSb^, but such a name does not 
occur throughout the whole of our author’s work. 

* In the next Section, the day of Muttarram. 

7 This name is doubtful, and 1 fail to recognize the place. It is scarcely 
written twice exactly alike in any of the copies of the text collated, but it 
certainly is not Rohtak.” In the different copies of the text it is i/t-* — vr*** 
— y — or and oMI or and the like. 

* Both here and in the account of Ulugh Sh2n in the next Section, in 
]kLl.lOT [voL ii. pages 35a and 370], this is translated ’*his estates in the 
Siw&hk Aitlsy^ but they were exceedingly extensive estates, Ulugh “BThan held 
the province of Hanst and the Siwilikh in fief, which then appears to have 
been the peculiar appanage of the Amtr-i-Kjib. 

* In Eluot, ’directed his attention to the nobles and public affiurs,” but 
the context plainly shows what is meant, and it is to be presumed that the Sultan, 
during Ulugh Tnian ’a tenure of office, directed his attention to public affairs 
and to the great also. 

» This title, signifying the ^e of the state^ like the following, signifying the 
regulator of the country^ &c., is a mere title peculiar to Wazfrs. Muhammad 
was the name of the person in question. 

9 Firishtah asserts that Tmad-ud-Dtn-i-RaylAn was a prot^ of Ulugh 
Eh^'s» ^ contained in the Xabahat-f-Akbart, and is not 

referred to by our author, I am inclined to doubt its correctness. The 
Dakhant historian also refers to the ’Ayn-ul-Mulk, as if he were a foreigner 
whom chance had brought to Dihlt. 
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Saif>ud«Dtn, I-bak>i-Kaslilt the Amtr-i-^ajib and 

Ulttglt BSr-Bak [the lx>rd Chamb^lain and Chief Master 
«i the Ceremonies*], who was the brother of the 
Mu'kffam, Ulugh Sh^-i-A'fam, the fief of Karah was 
given, and he was sent thither. In Jam3d!-ul-Awwal like- 
vHse, 'ImSd-ud-Dtn-i-RayhAn became WakiM-Dar * [Re> 
presentative in Dar-bar], and the SultSn [and his forces], 
with the object of removing Ulugh ShAn-i-A’^am — ^may 
his power endure ! — moved from the capital towards HAnst*. 
*ImSd-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhan brought ^pift Shams-ud- Din, of 
BharA’tj [to the capital], and on the 27 th of the month of 
Rajab, 651 h ., transferred to him the ^a^i-ship of the 
realm *. Ulugh St^n-i-A'^am moved from HAnsi and 

* Cowipre Elliot here, where Melik Kiflhlt is divided into two, end 

one half of him is made ** lord chemberhun,” instead of his being deprived of 
.the ofioe because of his relationship to Ulu^ Sh£n, and &is other half, as 

Uli^ Mubarik Aibak,*’ is sent to Karra!! Bdr^Bak is an officer, 
oq^valent to the Bar-Begt oi the Persian Court. 

* BmXQGS is p>erfectly correct in reading Wakfl-i-Dar, since **waJki/dar*^ is 

meaningless ; but he is wrong in translating it ** officer of the door^^* one who 
latperintends the ceremonies of presentation,** for the meaning assigned to the 
words by is correct— procurator palatii regii, L e. viearius. Vfuztr no 

doubt means Priitie Minister from thc’time of the first Shaltfahs down to the 
present time, as in Turkey and Persia at this moment. Blochmann, in hjs 
translation of the A*in-i*Akbart [voL i. page 527], translates ** Vahtt*' [Waktl] 
as prime minister,” and ** Vattr** [Waztr] as ** minister of finances. ** I 
refer to the pre-Mugjbal period ; but even as regards the reign of Akbar, who, 
being half a Hindfi, and not half a Musalmkn, and who, hating the very name 
of Muhammad and Ahmad, delighted in making innovations contrary to 
Muhammadan usages, this rendering would furnish matter for much argument ; 
but what 1 refer to in this place is WakIl-z-Dar, or Wakil-i-Dar-bAr — for 
the two are equivalent — to which the Musalman writers assign the following 
significations : — 3 j^j'* vWS 

A Waktl is, essentially, a person entrusted to act in the ahsenee of another— 
a substitute, a/ter ego^ locum tenens ; but, at the same time, it must be 
remembered that the office of Wakil-i-Dar is different from that of NRyab-i- 
Mamlikat — Deputy or Lieutenant of the kingdom — as shown distinctly at 
page 702. Ulugh Kh 5 .n was made NRyab-i*Mamlikat in 647 9., and not 
Waktld-Dar, which office Tmad-ud-Dfn-i-Rayhan obtained after Uliigh Kh&n 
was sent to bis fief ; but ’Im2d-ud*Dtn did not become Wazfr, for the first lii)e 
of this paragraph of the text above shows, that Muhammad, Junaidt, was the 
Waztr. The tenn, RayhAn, is applied to a slave or eimuch generally. See 
also note •, page 635. 

*'rhis is related differently in the account of Ulu|^ Kh^n in the next 
Section, which see. 

* Our author’s own office. See also the account of Ulugh Kha n farther 
on. It was in this year, 651 H., that he gained great successes over the 
RajpQts. 
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r^red to Nag-awr. and the fief of Hanst, together with 
the office of Amtr-i-^ajib, was entrusted to Prince Rukn- 
ud-Dtn [Ftraz §hah*],-and in the month of Sha’ban [on 
the 17th] the Sul^n [with his forces] returned to the capital. 

In the b^pnning of gi^awwal of this year, the Sul(an 
marched from Dibit for the purpose of securing * Ofihdiah 
and Multan. On arriving in the vicinity of the river Btah, 
a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah. 

Previous to this, Malik Sfeer Khan-i-Sun^ar had with- 
drawn from an eng^ement on the banks of the Sind *, and 
had retired towards Turkistan ; and Uchshah, Multan, and 
Tabarhindah, had been left in the hands of his dependents. 
On Monday, the 26th of the month of Zi-Hijjah of this 
year, they were gained possession of, and were made over 
to the charge of Arsalan ^jan, Sanjar-i-Gbast*, and the 

^ The word here ^oes not mean “ interest,'' 

• Among the names of Na«ir-ud-Dtn*s offspring in the list, at page 672, this 

name is given, together with* the names of three others. These must have 
been mere children, as Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, himself, was only bom 
in 626 H., and now only in his twenty-sixth year. The hef as well as the 
office of Amtr-i-^Ijib must have been held by Deputy in this case, by some 
creature of Tm^d-ud-Dtn-i-Rayb&n’s clique, but only for a very short time. 
The mention of N&fir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud offspring fully disproves the 

statement of the Tabohat-i-Akbart, and some other works,' as to his having 
had but one wife — he may have had only one at a time — for, as yet, Ulugh 
ZkhSn’s daughter had borne him no offipring. See page 714. 

* The word ^ is here used, which has different memungs. ** Subduistg" 
is rather too strong, as the object was merely to obtain possession of those 
places from Malik Sher Shin’s dependents, and to place them under the 
chaige of Malik Tij-ud-Dtn, Arsalan SJian-i-Sanjar, as will be detailed in the 
account of him farther on. Malik Kurez, Khan’s deputy at Multkn, had, 
only two or three years before [in 648 H.], sent Mughal captives to Dihlt, 
which caused such rejoicing. 

The ** Sher SUin sustained a defeat at the hands of 

the Sindbn,” and Firiihtah copies with some blunders of his own ; but, as 
the first mentioned work agrees in every other respect with our author’s 
statements here, ** the banks of the Sind” have, evidently, been mistaken for 
Sindiin. 

> A few copies of the text, but of the more modem Ones, including the best 
Paris JIfS., have “ gfrer TChin had retired from an engagement with the 
infidels of Sind Jli- ^Id^but those words appear to be a mistake for ^ 

as in the translation above. 

> Our author, in the next Section, says nothing about this movement towards 

Odlfibob and MultSn, merely that the fief of Tabarhindah was assigned to 
him, that previoudy [subsequently ?] he held the office of Wakfl-i-Dar. 
He joined Ulugh from Tabariiindah, when the latter marched from 

Nig-awr to oust ’Imid-ud-Dln-i-Raybin from flower. 

In the account of Malik Balban it is stated that he, having been ousted from 
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Sultan [with his forces] retired from the banks of the 
Blah \ and, in the same manner, returned to the capital. 


Ninth Year: 652 h. 

When the year 652 H. commenced, the river Jun was 
passed, and, in thfc vicinity of the Koh-payah [skirt of the 
mountains] of Bardar and Bijnor^ many successes were 
gained, and vast booty acquired. 

tjchchfth by who had previously obtained possession of MultSn, 

went to Court and was made feudatory of BudS/un, and that, subsequent to 
this, hostility having arisen between Sher Rhsn and the Maliks of the Court, 
Sber IChSn left the country and retired into Turkistan, but no whatever is 
referred to. Subsequently — previous to the year 655 h., in 653 H. or 654 H. 
— Malik Balban had been again put in charge of Odlfihah and MultSn, and 
had made overtures to HulakU SbSn, the Mughal, who ruled over I-rSn on 
the part of his brother, the Great ^Sl^Ln, Mangu, and asked for a Mughal 
or Commissioner. 

In the account of Malik Sb^n on the other ki ^nd , our author states 

that the reason, why Sber SbSn retired towards Upper TurkistSn to proceed 
to the Urdu of Mangu Jpi’an, was, that, when his cousin, Ulu|dl was 

b a nish ed from the Court through ’lmad*ud-Uin.i*RaybSn’s Intriguers, and 
proceeded to Nag-awr, strife went on between the cousins on the banks 
of the Sind. 

In the account of Ulugb lOtSiij the mardh towards the upper provinces in 
650 H. is mentioned when the RayhSni plot took place, but no reference 
whatever is made to Sber Ebon’s retirement, nor to any fighting. Under any 
circumstances Sber Khan could not have remained long absent from Hind, as 
he joined the Sultan’s brother, Malik Jalal*ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Sb&b, in 653 h., 
at Labor, which territory, a fact to which I have before drawn attention, 
appears to have been then severed from the sovereignty of Dihlt. There is a 
great deal of mystery about JaUU-ud-Dln, Mas’ud Shah >« movements, but 
further mention of him, with reference to the Mugbals, in the last.Section, will 
throw some more light upon them. 

* It must be borne in mind that all the references in these pages to the BfSh, 
and the banks pf the Bt^ refer to that river when it flowed in its own bod 
which nm about midway through the Bart D 5 -ab, and Sbamalf Kafibht Dd-ab, 
and joined the other rivers of the Panjab ten miles north of Ofibfibah : other- 
wise^ to advance to the Biah as it now flows, to operate against Multan and 
Ofibfihah, would be of no more effect than advancing to the Gang or Jiin for 
the purpose. I shall have to refer to its change of bed farther on. 

^ As in all the copies of the text— Bijnor and — Bijnor [the Bijnour 
of the Indian AtlasJ. It is a place of considerable antiquity, with many ruins 
still to be seen. 

The very ** candid ” writer, our author, makes no other mention of this 
affair in the account of Ulugb Ehan — in fact, it is not even alluded to. The 
Tabal^kt-i-Akbarf, however, refers to it, but is evidently quite at sea as to the 
geography, as I shall clearly prove. That work states, that, in 652 H., the 
Sultan ** marched an army into the boundaries of the Kob-payah [skirt of the 
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On Thui^ay, the 13th of the month of Mutmrram of 
ttis year, ^e river Gang was crossed [by the Sul^An and 
his ti^ps] m front of Mia-pur, and in the same manner, 
keeping along the skirt of the mountains, the force pro- 
ceeded as far as the banks of the river Rahab. During 
these holy expeditions, on Sunday, the rsth of the month 
^Safar, at Tiklah-Bani •, Malik Razt.ul-Mulk, 'Izz-ud- 
Dfn, Durmashi* [Durmash^nt ?], attained martyrdom. On 

moantaini]or Bljnor, and, obtained great booty, crossed the river Gang 

^ the MK-pur [another MS. Maha-purJ ferry, and, keeping along the skirt of 
the mountains, reached the river Bihat [which is the Jhilam];” and that, •• at 
Talkah-mftnt— [another MS. JU slC], on Sunday, the 15th of §afar, 

that year [653 h.], Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Ra»t-ul-Mulk, whilst in a state of 
itOoxication [/] was martyred by the Zamfndars of Kaithal and Kuhram. The 
Sultfta, to avenge his blood, having gone to Kaithal and Kuhrim, inflicted 
chastisement uj>on the contumacious of that part, and then proceeded towards 
Budft’un,” &C. If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be 
at once seen what utter absurdity this is, and what ignorance it displays. Tlie 
author of that work evidently wrote without attending to the geography, and 
has mistaken lOltheher for Kaithal— had he not added Kuh^Sm by way of 
riveting his blunder, I should have imagined Kaithal an error of the copyist — 
and so made a precious hash of the two expeditions, and made one of them, as 
well as mistaking a place situated inLat. 29® 49, Long. 76® 28', for another— a 
tract of country — more than three degrees farther east. Firishtah follows, 
implicitly, thus proving that, in this instance certainly, he did not sec our 
author’s work. He, however, leaves out the name of Tfklah-B^t 
altogether. The simple mention of Buda’un should have been sufficient ^to 
have guided the author of the first work to — Katheher, or 

— ^Katheher, as it is also written. ' 

• In the original In some copies Tiklah>Manf [jU Tilkah 

or Talkah-Bimt {<ik dXj], Tiklah-Bami [^b Tanklah-B 5 nf [jl# 

Tanklah-Fanf [*jl< dCus], and also Sakah<Manf [jU aC], Tlie first men- 
tioned is contained in the majority of the best copies. The identification of 
places is very difficult in the Indian Atlas sheets, as well as in other less 
valuable maps, from the manner in which the names of places are -written. 
For example, in Sheet No. 67, the word Ttlak, in the name Tllak-pur, is 
written 7¥iifci-poor, Tlfat-poor, TiUock-poor, and the like, just according to 
the fancy of the different surveyors or engravers. In my humble opinion, in 
the case of survey maps, at least, the local name, written in the vernacular, 
should be first obtained, and then, after transliteration, inserted in the map, the 
long and short vowels being properly marked, as well as guttural, nasal, as- 
pirated, and other peculiar, letters, and then the public would not be at the 
mercy of Gascttccr writers and their crude theories. A recent article in the 
Ben^ AHaiic yournai. No. iv. of 1874, by Mr. F. L. Growse, is very much 
to the point. 

There is a place called Tigree Bartknec in the sheet referred to in Lat 29®, 
Long. 79® 40' ; what the vernacular may be 1 cannot tell. 

• That most absurd blunder, whereby an innocent man is turned into a 

drunkard^ occurs in the above passage. The author of the T^baV&t-i-Akhart 
read the word Dnnnafihi [which signifies that he was a native of 

Y y 
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the following day, the i6th of Safar, the Sulj^Sn of Isl 3 in, 
in order to avenge that act, inflicted such a chastisement 
upon the infldels of K 3 (heher as [the people of] that 
territory will remember for the r6st of their lifetime, and 
[afterwards] departed towards Buda’un ; and, on Thursday, 
the 19th of the month of Safar, the district of Buda’un 
became adorned with the magnificence and dignity of his 
auspicious canopy of state and sublime standards. The 
Sultan halted there for nine days, and, after that, decided 
upon a return to the capitaL 

On Sunday, the 6th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, the 
Wazarat-i-Mamalik ’ [Waztr-ship of the realm] fell to the 
charge, for the second time, of the Sadr-ul-Mulk, Najm-ud- 
Din, Abu-Bikr ; and, bn Sunday, the 20th of Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, within the limits of Kol, the Suljtan honoured this 
vassal of the dynasty [the author] with the title of Sadr-i- 
Jahan * — the Almighty long preserve him in the sove- 
reignty ! — and, on Saturday *, the 26th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
the capital, Dihli, was reached. 

The Sultan continued at Dihli for a period of five 

— Darmaslly or that his family, originally, came from a place so called. The 
same name has already occurred. See page 489, and note as 
** in ' intoxication^*' whUst Firishtah. byway of clenching the absurdity, and 
showing plainly whence he obtained Ais information, puts an additional word 
iaJU i. e. — ** in a state of intoxication ” ! 1 

I had some &ith in the before 1 compared its statements 

with respect to this ghamsf dynasty. I found it a mere transcript, with verbal 
alterations, of our author’s statements, plus the geographical and other 
blunders referred to. All this shows what ertors may be made even by native 
Mu^mmadan compilers of Indian history: what then may we not expect 
from European compilers who are wholly dependent on translations for their 
materials ? 

y At page 352 of Elliot, voL ii., is not translated at all, and, a 

few lines under, ** wakUHar** is translated ** prime minister^** but here Waatr-i- 
Mam^lik is rendered ** minister,** Now it is clear, from our author’s state- 
ments, that AVakil-i-Dar and Wazfr are totally distinct offices, and, therefore, 
the former office, as described by the Muhammadan authors, is no doubt 
correct. ’Ijnad-ud-Dtn-i-Ray^Ui was still Waktl-i-Dar at this period. 

No mention of AbG-Bikr*s [**Abd Bakr** must be **Turani”] obtaining 
the Wa^r-ship is made in the account di Ulugb although it enters into 

much more detail of these events. 

* Compare Elliot : vol. IL page 353. In Akbar’s reign, the $adr-t-Jah2n 
was the Chief Justice and Administrator dl the Empire. See Blochmann’s 
translation of the A’iN-l-AKBARi. 

* Saturday, not Tuesday, is correct, for, if Sunday is the 20th, how is it 
(H>S 5 iblc for the 26th to be Tuesday ? 
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months when information arrived respecting the assem- 
blage of the Maliks who had gathered about Malik JalSl- 
ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah [the Sultan’s brother} *. The sublime 
standards [accordingly], in the month of Sha’ban, moved 
towards Sunam and Tabarhindah, and the Td-i-Fitr [the 
festival at the end of the Fast Month — Ramadan] was cele- 
brated at Sunam. The forces of the Maliks, namely, Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan ^n, Sanjar-i-Chast *, of Tabarhin- 
dah, Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Bat Shan*, I-bak, the Shita-l, and 
yiugh Bhan-i-A’gam from Nag-aWr, were along with 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas'ud §hah, in the neighbourhood 
of Tabarhindah. The Sulftn [with the forces of his party] 
left Sunam and retired to Hanst, and those Maliks mov^d 
towards Kuhfam and Kaithal*. The Sultan [on this] 
marched from Hansl [8th of ghawwal] in the same direc- 


* The iiBcription over the entrance of the minarah at ’ A)t-garh [.Vnglicu'.cd. 
AUyBurhi is dated toth of Rajah of this same year, and in it is Kiid to occur 
thei^eof Malik-ul-Kabtr-ul-Mu’assam, Eutlu^ Man, B.'ilban-ush-Slsatnsr, 
which has been ascribed, by Thorns [PathAk 

Ulu* Kh?". but “ the amiable king ” never bestowed upon Uhigh KMn the 
titte^K^A Kh?n according te the records in this work. Our author says 
this wiB theSle by which Na?ir-ud-Dtn’s step-father was known, and by no 
^^LnTi. he motioned in these pages, and he^re that title for a long 
tiM after. See under the events of the next year. The n^e probably refers 
to the ocreon who held the fief when the minarak was erwted. 

a details of this outbreak will be found in the ^ 

of* TOlt. eating?*, but onr author makes a mystery of 

it. More •‘r* S^n's brother into Malik JaKl- 

[1 tav^ ISady referred to this blunder of turning ^n into 
ud-D!n ftn&n l 11 nave of the “ Turkln-i- 

IQliht, at «, page 717 . He seems totally 

Mpr^jah-^^ irwafnd Dfn. Ma^waWOv^thc SuipUi’s own brother. 

“ revlaed’'twt of Briggs M -.rtinn 

: ». ao. o. 

to mistake Kaithal, JidactualW take place, and the greatest confitston 

in the Sultan’s eam^ Thepamo^ Firightah. but not 

account of here. Sber 

the Taboklt-i- Akbar!, br^ jitter. See the 

does not appear to have had anything to 

account of him in next Section. 
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tion. A party of Amirs now interposed between the two 
personages* [the Sultan and Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas'ud Shah\ 
and spoke words of peace, and ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayh2n 
was the cause of discord on both sides, until, on Saturday^ 
the 22nd of Shawwal of this same year, the Sultan of IslSm 
commanded that 'Tmad-ud-Din-i-Raytdln should be sent 
to Buda’un, and that that territory should be his fief ; and 
that accommodation was effected. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zt^-J^a,*dah, after 
vows, pledges, and stipulations, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’Qd 
Shah, and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks presented 
themselves, and [the province of} Lohor became the fief of 
Alatik J alal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shall* ; and, attended by security 
and felicity, the Sultan and his forces entered the capital 
city of Dihil, under a fortunkte star, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
the month of 2 i-Hijjah — May Almighty God ever adorn the 

• The original — as above. The persons referred to are the 
Sultan and his l)rother, but Ulugh ShAn was also concerned. Compare 
Klliot also hero. 

7 ** Wednesday ** is utterly impossible, if Tuesday is the 17th of 
Tn the account of Ulugh Kh an it is said the 22nd of SllAWwSU was Saturday. 

* lliis is the hrst time liihor has been referred to as a iief since it was taken 
by the Mughnls in 639 H. It was still in ruins^ and was not rebuilt until some 
time after. Some authors state that JalAbud-Dfn, Mas’ud ShSh. held 
I iihor indepcfuUnt of the Dihlf kingdom, and that he wa.s countenanced by the 
Mughals. More on this subject will be found in the last Section. Even 
above it is not said that Labor was conferred upon him; merely that tt 
became his fief 

In the accoiuit of Sher Shan in the next Sectiem, it is stated that, on hb 
return with honour from the urdU of the Great Mangu Sh^ in Tflrin 

[this shows the state of the Dibit kingdom, when even Ulugh Shin’s own 
cousin went to the Mughal Court], he^ Sb^r Shin, joined Malik Jal2l-ud-Dtn ; 
but there it is stated that contention arose between the latter and Sh^r Shin 
at last, that Jalal-ud-Dtn retired in disappointment, and that hb dependents 
and followers fell into the hands of Sher Shin’s followers. Thb however, it 
must be borne in mind, had nothing whatever to do with these events, and 
happened a year or two afterwards. Sher Shin then endeavoured to recover 
Tabarhindah from the feudatory, Malik nj-ud-Din, ArsaUUi Shin, but he, 
having sallied out to encounter him, Sher Shin had to withdraw. Swift 
messengers were sent after him from Dibit, and pledges were entered into [to 
induce him not to retire to the Mughab probably], and he was induced to 
proceed to Dibit, whither the feudatory of Tabarhindah was also sanunoned. 
The latter was sent to govern the fief of Awadh, and Sher Shin received back 
all the frontier fiefs he had previously held. Contention, however, again went 
on between him and Malik Ualban-i-Kaihlft Khan as before, Tabarhindah and 
its dependencies were conferred upon another Malik, Nn^rat SUn, Badr^ud* 
Dtn-i-Sun]^ar, and Sher Khan obtained another fief, as stated in note 
page 713, and note page 714, which see. 
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^bltae standards of a« Sultta with the emblem, of 

for the sake of his illustrious Prophet ! 


Tenth Year : 653 h. 

When the new year of 653 h. came round, an uncommon 
thing happened, and it was on this wise, that the decrees of 
destiny suffered the blessed heart of the Sultan to change 
towards his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan ; and, as she was 
married [a second time] * to Kutlugh Kha n, command was 
given to both of them that Awadh should be their fief, and 
that they should proceed to it*. In conformity with this 
command, they repaired to their fief ; and this circumstance 
happened on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Muharram 
of this year. 

^Vhen the month of R.abi*-ul-Awwal came round, on 
Sunday, the 23rd of the same month, the Sulftan of Islam, 
— May his sovereignty continue ! — entrusted to the charge 
of this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, under the same 
covenant as on a previous occasion, the l^azi-ship of the 
realm and jurisdiction over the capital city. Dibit. 

• *1 here appears to liave been some secrecy with re.spect to this match^ and 
it is on account of the proceedings of the Sulfan^s mother and her second 
husband that he is excluded from the account of the great Maliks. Compare 
Elliot here also. 

* Some time previous to this period, but when or in what year is not stated 
— more than between the beginning of Na?ir-ud-Dtn, Ma^imud Shah*s reign, 
and the putting to death of Malik ]((Iu{b-ud-Dfn, Husain, the Qliuri, in the 
middle of 653 H. — Malik IkhtiySr^ud-Dfn, Yuz»Bak-i-'jrn ghr ii Kh^n, who 
had previously held the fief of IJ^innauj, having showed a rebellious spirit, 
MalHt ]l^utb-ud-Dtn, l^usain, the Gixnrt, w’as sent against him, and he 
succeeded in bringing Malik Yuz-Bak to the capitaL The latter was then 
appointed to the charge of the fief of Awadh, and, subsequently, that of 
f^khanawa^t was conferred upon him. Hostility arose between him and the 
infidels of Jaj-nagar who renewed their attempts against the Lakhapawatt 
territory. Malik Yuz-Bak was at first unsucces^ul against them, but, at last, 
he penetrated into their country, and appeared before its capital. After this 
success, Malik Yuz-Bak, who was continually acting contumaciously towards 
the Court, assumed tAree canopies of state, invaded Awadh, and assumed the 
title of Sullftn Muglii§-ud-Din. The kingdom of Dibit appears to have- 
been in such a' state of disonler that its ruler was powerless to oust him from 
Lakliafiawa^t ; and, subsequently, Malik Yuz-Bak invaded K&m-riid, but was 
defeat^ and taken prisoner, and died. Further particulars will be found in 
the next Section, but our author gives not a single dale, and his accounts difler 
considerably. 
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In the month of Kat^ -ul'AjdRr, they conveyed to the 
hearing of the SiiltSn a remark from Malik l^utb-ud-^Dtn, 
JHusain, son of 'Alt, the Qhurl> who was NSyab [Lieutenant^ 
of the kingdom, which was contrary to the sublime opinion, 
and, on Tuesday, the 23rd of Rabi’-ul-Aldtii'* be cited Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Husain*, and wdered him to be arrested 
and imprisoned ; and that Malik obtained martyrdom * — 
Almighty God long preserve the monarch of Islam I 

On Monday, the 7th of JamScH-ul-Awwal, the fief 
of Mirath was assigned to Malik Kashi! Khan. Saif- 
ud-D!n, I-bak, the Sultan! Shams!. Ulugh Kutlugh-i- 
A’zam, the Bar-Bak [the full brother of Ulugh KhS n-i- 
A’;:am], after he had presented himself at court * subsequent 
to his return from Karah — The Almighty's mercy be upon 
him* ! OnTuesday, the 13th of the sacred month of Rajab 
of this same year, the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam [patriarch] 
of the capital was consigned to that Bayizid of the age, the 
Shaikh-ul-Islani. Jamal-ud-Din, the Bustam!*; and, in this 

* See the List at pnge 673 for his full titles. 

* Thi.s is another of our author’s mysteries and suppressions of facts. In his 

account of Ulugh ]^an in the next Section, he says Ulugh Sh^n was made 
Nayab or Deputy of the, kingdom, in 647 11., soon after his daughter was 
espoused by the Sul(an. On the banishment of Uluj^ Khan to his fief of 
Nag-awr in 650-51 H., through ’ImSd-ud-Dfn-i- Ray ban’s machinations, he 
was, of course, deprived of his office ; but, neither iiiuler this reign, nor in the 
account of Uhigh ShlUi, is it stated whom Ulugh Khan succeeded in tha t 
office, or who succeeded him ; but, from the statement above, it is evident that 
Malik ^usain, was mode Nayab when Ulug]| TChSn was sent 

to Nig-awr, and that he held the office up to this time. From n^hat is 
mentioned about Malik ]|[u|b-ud-Dtn, ^usain, in the account of Ulu|^ KhSn, 
where the latter’s return to Court is detailed, and ’ImSd-ud-Dtnd-RayhSn’s 
banishment, at the end of the year 652 H., it is also evident that the former-— 
he was no slave either, but a free-born Qhurt noble of royal descent— ^held a 
high position in the state, second only to the SulpUi himself. His fate 
evidently was connected,^ in some way, with the Igrutlu ^ or RaybSnt factions, 
from what is mentioned respecting the occurrences of this year, in the account 
of Ulugdil Kh^n : or, he may have merely been in the way Ulugli SbHin’s 
ambition, for, immediately after he was got rid of, his extensive fief of 
Mirath was given to UlugJi Shiftn’s brother. 

* “ Upon his coming from Karra to Ait respects to the Sultin.” Elliot: 
Tol. iL page 354. 

* He died in 657 H. 

* Busplm is the name of a celebrated town in ShufisSn, of which Jamil« 
ud-Din was a native, hence he is styted Busl^t, and Sll<dk|| Abft-Yazfd or 
BUyazfd is the name of the saint who has made BostSm so famous among 
Musalmans. Some write the word BastSm. See page 419. 
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0iDiit]| Malik Taj-ud-Dtn-i-Sanjar, the Sihwastani^, 

managed ^ get out of Awadh, and ousted •Imad-ud-Din-i- 
from Bhara tj, and he departed on a journey from 
this world In the month of Shawwal of this year likewise, 
the Sultan with his forces departed from the capital towards 
Hindustan [i. e. east of the Jun] ; and, on Sunday, the 17th 
of th^ month of Zi-Ka’dah, Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam set out 
1^** Hansi for the purpose of organizing the affairs of the 
Siwalikh contingent^ and, having got those troops ready; 
returned to the capital, Dihll, with them* ; and, on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, at the close of 
this year, he joined the royal camp [with his con- 
tingent]. 

Previous to this a peremptory command had been issued 
that Malik Kutiugh Kh an [the Sultan’s step-father] should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed to the fief of Bha- 
ra’ij, and he had not obeyed that mandate ; and Malik Bak- 
Tamur*, the Rukni, was directed to proceed from the capital 
with a force and expel him [from Awadh]. The forces on 
either side came in contact in the neighbourhood of Buda’- 
un and Malik Bak-Tamur was martyred. On this, the 
Sultan with his forces set out towards Awadh for the pur- 
pose of remedying this mishap ; and, on his arrival in that 
part, Malik Kutlugh Khan retired before him, and the 

^ There arc three' Maliks mentioned in the next Section bearing a similar 
name and title, one Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret ShlUi, another, T 3 j-ud-Dtn, 
Sanjar^i-Tez Khan, who lived in this reign, and, at this period, held the hef of 
Buda’un, and a third, Taj-ud-Dtn, Arsalan Ehan-i-Sanjar, but the 'Hij-ud- 
Dtii-i-Sanjar, here referred to, must be a totally different person, and is not 
mentioned among those in the next Section. See also note page 704. 

In the account of Ulugji £]iSn he is styled T 3 j-ud-Dfn, Sanjar-i-Mah- 
pcsli^nt [of the moon-like brow]. “ Out of the city of Awadh ” — ^the ancient 
capital — is here meant, where he was confined. Further particulars will l>e 
found under Ulu^ Khan, which see. Firisditah, who certainly did not obtain 
the names of persons from our author, turns him into Taj-ud-Din, the Turk. 

* On the 3rd of the month, ZLHijjah. In Mubarrani, the first month of 
the year 654 h., the army reached the frontier of Awadh. 

• In some copies this name appears Bak-tam — ^ — but it is an error. 

What appears the long stroke of is merely the way in which some writers, 
writing quickly, would write jJsi — Bak-Tamur ; but the I. H. L. MS,^ 
R. A. S. and Paris J/B., have ^ or Ruknt refers to Sultan 

Rukn-ud-Dtn, Firfiz Sb^r hi whose reign this Malik was raised to that 
dignity, probably. He is styled Malik Bak-Tamur-i-Aor in the next 

Section. 

> It is said, in the next Section, that they met at Samra-mft. 
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SultSn moved towards KElair*. Ulugh ShSn-i-A*i;am 
[writh a part of the army] followed in pursuit of Malik 
l^utlu^ ShAn, but did not meet with him, and, with great 
booty, he rejoined the Sultan’s [camp] *. 


Eleventh Year ; 654 h. 

When the new year, 654 H., came round, the Sulj^n’s 
forces, in the month of Mu^rram, 654 H., having achieved 
that success *, attended with felicity and victoiy, and aided 
by the protection of the Creator Most High, the Suljtan 
turned his face towards Dihli, and, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
Rabi’-ul-Ajchir, 654 H., the capital was reached. 

When Malik Kutlugh Kh an became aware that the Sul- 
tan’s forces had retired towards the capital, he began to appro- 
priate the territories of Kafah and Manikpur, and between 
him and [the feudatory] Arsalan Kha n. Sanj ar-i- Ch ast. a 
conflict took place, but the victory remained with Arsalan 
Khan As it became impracticable for Malik Kutlugh 
Khan to make further resistance in Hindustan, he deter- 
mined to move upwards [towards the Blah and Labor] 
through the border tracts, and proceeded in the direction of 

* The name of this place is doubtful in all copies of the text, but is written 
Kaler or Kalair^^^ — in the most trustworthy copies. The probability is 
that it refers to — -jX Kaliyar — few miles north-east of Rurkt It is the 
remains of an ancient city. In some copies of the text the word is — 
Kalinjar, but, of course, the celebrated stronghold of that name is not, and 
cannot be, referred to. In the account of Ulugji Sh&n, in the next Section, 
the scene of these events is said to have been near the frontier of Tirhut. 

* Near Kasmandah, or Kasniandi, for it is written in both ways, on the 
16th of Rabi*-ul-Awwal. 

^ It was a great success, certainly, w/ to catch a rebeL 

* Two Maliks living at this time, whose names and titles are somewhat similar, 

and are thereby liable to be mistaken one for the other— one, Taj-ud-Dtn, 
Sanjar-i-Tez Khan ; the other, Taj-ud-Dtn, Arsalan Kha n^ Sanjar-i-Chast. 
The first-mentioned became* Wakti-i-Dar and feudatoiy of Buda’un in 654 H. 
He was, subsequently, sent against J^^utlugh Khan, but had to ret^t ; and, 
some time after, the fief of Awadh was conferred upon him. The latter had 
married the daughter of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Tu^ril, the Mu’izzt [see 
page 544I. and liad great interest. When Malik ghcr Khan retired from 
Sindh and Tubarhindah, Arsalln Khan was sent to Tabarhindah. He was 
afterwards sent against Khan, when feudatory of Awadh. .'ind was 

more succes<;ful, and compelled ^uilugh Khan’s faction to disperse. IVis is 
what is referred to above. See Maliks, Nos. XVll. and XIX., next Section. 
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SantQr *, and sought shelter among the independent [HindQ] 
tribes ^ The Sultan with his forces moved from the 
capital, Dihli, on Monday, the 20th of 21 - 9 ijjah, to quell 
this sedition of his ; and, as the new year, 655 H.*, came 
round, the army, in that year, marched towards SantQr, 

* See the accoimt of Ulu^ in the>next Section, respectini; Santilr. 

7 There is not a word about ** the highlands ” here, as given in Elliot 
[voL ii. page 355]. The word is made a tract of coufUry in that work t 
The words aie — above. 

The editor of the above-mentioned work adds, in a foot-note, that ** These 
two names are written and (van The former is probably 

MewAr, and the hills the AtavaJH mountains. Briggs sa3rs there is a town 
called Santpdr, near Abu. Thornton has a “Santoo, eighty-four miles S.S. W. 
from Jodhpur ” ! ! Where will they lead us next t They are entirely out, 
however, both in their latitude and longitude here, only about five digrtes too 
fiir W. and S. !! Where **Mewdrt** where the Himalayah mountains? 
Perhaps Bahrdick^^ is near ** Jodhpur” also. Firishtah turns into 

Jftur — and — Jtt-pur— or, rather, the revised of B RIGGS 

does. Dow has Sitftoor^ as in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, which proves that the 
MS„ of Firifihtah used by him was correct, for in a MS. might be read, by 
a person not knowing what place was referred to,^^^ The **revised” text of 
Firishtah m^ht be revised from other MSS. of that work with much 
advantage. 

There is some difficulty with respect to the exact meaning which our author 
desired to convey by the word — nidwds — here, and — mawds&t 

used elsewhere. The latter word seems as if intended for the pluial form of it, 
according to ’Arabic ideas or, otherwise, for the ’Arabic word signifying 
“society,” “neighbourhood,” “ fellowship,” &c. There is also a Hindt 
word written in the same way — — ^meaning “refuge,” “protection,” 
“ retreat,” asylum,” and the like, which might be used here : but, from the 
way in which the second form of the word,, viz. is used in the account 

of Ulugh Kha n, and in other places farther on, respecting these events, both 
words evidently refer to neighbouring independent Hindu tribes and the tracts 
tliey dwelt in, adjoining the Dihlf teiritory, but not under the sway of the 
J!)ih]i kings, and as such 1 .shall use the word here. 

The country of the Mews or Mewr&s is certainly not meant, for Meuat is 
too far south-west. The events here recorded happened in and around the 
Upper Do-ab, in and near the lower ranges of the Himalayah mountains, as 
far east as the district of Tirhht, and as far as the Biah on the west. 

I have in my possession detailed geographical accounts of these tracts, but 
neither of the words used in the text is mentioned. There is a possibility 
that the name ma'wds is local, but, at the same time, there seems but little 
doubt of their being the same, or one among the aboriginal Hindu tribes, 
referred to in Dalton’s Ethnology [pages 154, 221, 230, 231, 2S0], and in the 
Bom. Geogr. Joumxd, II. ol 1855, under the name of which is used 

like Ihe term j\J^-—gd 7 oar — by some native writers, 
applied to a nomad people of Hindustan. 

® I'hese are the events of the next year, not of 654 -h. In the account of 
Ulugh Kh&n it ts slated that the Sul Jan’s troops only .begatv their march in the 
third 655 h. 



hostilities were comtnenced between tiie. forces oi IsUUn 
and the Hindfis of the Koh-p 3 yah [skirt of the hills]*. 
I^utlu^l waS amoi^ that people i and a party 

amoi^ the MusalmSn Amirs^ who were apprehensive, 
through being falsely accused, joined him \ but, as they 
had not the power to withstand [the SuljtSn's troops], they 
consequently turned -their backs [and retired], and Ulugh 
£^tn-i-A’sain, by stroke of sword, turned that mountain 
tract upside down, and pu^ed on through passes and 
defiles to Silmur [i. e. SirmGr], and devastated the Koh '-i- 
Silmur [the hill tract of SirmGr], and waged holy war as 
by the faith enjoined, over which tract no sovereign had 
acquired power, and which no Musalman army had ever 
before reached,’ and caused such a number of villainous 
HindG rebels to be slain as cannot be’defined nor numbered, 
nor be contained in record nor in narration *. 

Twelfth Year: 655 h. 

After withdrawing from thence [the hill tract of SilmGr],on 
Sunday, the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Ban K]|an, I-bak, the I^ita-i, sustained a fall from his 
horse and died from the effects of the injuries he sustained, 
and the Sultan’s forces turned their faces towards the 
capital, and, on Sunday, the 26th * of the month of Rabt- 
ul-Akjjjir, he reached the illustrious seat of government 
Dibit 

* The Sub-Himalayah is here meaatt^ not the hills of Mewit 

» This is rendered in Elliot [vol. ii. page 356] party of nobles in the 
royal army, &c., went and joined them," as if they deserted from the SultSn’s 
army. The text, however, will not admit of this rendering, and the words are 
Li!/-* j' 5 The Musalman Amtrs were not with the royal 
forces at this time. See under Ulugh 

* In a few of the more modem copies of the text fCa^bah — town is used instead 

of — mountain, hill-tract, &c. Silmur and Sirmfir is one and the — 
thing. The chief town bore that name, as well as the tract of country. For 
farther particulars respecting this part, see the account of Ulu^ in the 

n^t Section. There the ^ifur— fortress, or fortified town— of Silmur is 
mentioned. 

» It was on the last day of ghawwal of this year, althou^ some say the 
folloVng day— the 1st of of Zt-^fa’dah— that Rukn-ud-Dtn, Shur Shah, the 
last of the Mulahidah rulers of 'Alamut, came down from liis stronghold of 
Mahn&n.£hijz and presented himself before Hulaku Shftn, the Mughal. 

< It was the 25th according to the statement in the account of Ulugh Shan, 
which see. 
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« tfee «*«*«» of the victorious forces, Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtu. 

Sll^, who, with the troops of Ochcliah 
and Miritan, was [then] in the neighbourhood of the banks 
” ** still farther [north-eastwards], 

and Malik, ^utlugh M 5 n, and those Amirs who were in 
combination with him. joined Malik Balban-i-Kashlfi KfeS". 
and advanced to the limits of Manfur-pur and Samanah 
TOen information of the movement of this faction came to 
the sublime hearing, Ulugh, SJ^n-i-A’gam with the troops 
was appoint [to march against them], and, on Thursday, 
the 15th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the 
capital 

When Ulugh Shan *-i-A'gam, with the forces under him, 
arrived near unto the army of the faction, so that between 
the two armies about ten kurok [about 18 miles] distance 
remained, a party at the capital, such as the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam [patriarch], Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid, Sutb-ud- 
Dtn, and Sa?* Shams-ud-Din, the Bharalji, wrote letters 
secretly, and despatched them to Malik Sutlugh and 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Uin, Balban-i-Kashlu KhA n [urging them] to 
come to the capital, and that they would give up the gates 
[of the city] to them ; and every one within the city they 
were getting to pledge their support to this movement, 

• This advance was made with an object, as will appear in the account of 
Ulu* SllSii. 

• ^Utlugh Khan and his fiu:tion, skirting the lower range of the Himalayah, 
advanced towards the Bikh, keeping north of Sirhind, and Balban-i-Kashlil 
Khftn moved up from the MulULn district to meet him, along the banks of the 
Bffth — which, at that period, from our author’s remark in his account of 
Balhan.i-KaaUu Kltfn, was the boundary of the Dihli kingdom. It flowed 
in iu old bed at this period. See remarks on the “Lost River” in last 
Sectiom 

f Our author’s account here differs considerably from that given in his notice 
of Ulugh Khkn,»and that again differs, in a great measure, from the other two 
in his notice of Balban-i-Kafihi^ KUhi. Under Ulugh Kh^ our author 
stotes that, when he, with his troops, drew near to the rebels in the vicinity of 
Kaithal, on tke 15M Jamldt-ol-Awwal, certain persons at the capital wrote 
letters, &c. 

• He is dgain turned into his namesake, Balban, by Firishtah, who styles 

him The title of his namesake, however, was Trz[>e]-ud-Din, Balban- 

i-Kaihlfl Khiw* Ulugh never went by the title of Tzz-ud-Dfn. The 

Tabahftt-i-Akbart, which copies from our author, is perfectly correct, but 
Firishtah imagines that “KaihlQ [not Kaflhltj ^akim of Sind” and 

’lzs*ud-Dtn, Balban, was another person altogether, and makes two persons of 
him in nearly every instance throughout his account of this reign. 
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and were enterii^ into compacts, and making stipulations 
with them. Certain loyal informants [however] wrote in> 
thnation of this sedition to Ulugh KhSn-i-A*zam who, in 
consequence of this treason, from his camp, imparted infor- 
mation to the sublime Court respecting the fact of this 
disailection on the part of a party of turban-wearers * 
[priest-hood], and requested, in the event of its being expe- 
dient in the sublime opinion, that a royal mandate should 
be issued by his Majesty unto them to the effect that 
those [among them] who held fiefs in the neighbourhood of 
the capital should repair to their respective fiefs, and that 
their return to the city again should be prohibited, by 
his Majesty’s command, until that sedition should be 
quelled. 

On Sunday, the 2nd of JamadJ-ul-Alshir* 655 H., the man- 
date was issued that the Sayyid Kutb-ub-Dtn, the Shaikh- 
iil-Islam, Jamal-ud-Dtn, and l^azt Shams-ud-Din. Bhara’- 
Iji, should proceed to their fiefs. 

On their letters from the capital having reached Malik 
l^utlugh Khan and Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 
TChari r they, at once, without the least delay, marched 
from their position, with the whole of their forces, and 
pushed on towards Dihli. This forced march of theirs 
upon the capital, from their camp near Samanah, was 
begun on Monday, the 3rd of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir *, and they pushed on with such celerity that they 
marched a distance of one hundred ktiro/t [about 180 
miles] in two days and a half; and, on Thursday, the 6th 
of Jamadi-ul-Alchir, they alighted at the Bagh-i- J ud [the 
Jud Garden] *. The next morning, at dawn, after morning 

• Compare Elliot [vol. iL pages 356, 357] here does not mean 

“nobles.” 

1 How is it possible that the hostile Maliks could have started on the 3rd of 
JamSdi-ul-Akhir, even if the information sent by the loyal party arrived the 
same day as that in which the letters of the turban-wearers reached the 
hostile camp ? Ulugh Khan had to> despatch the news to the Sul{an, at 
I>ihlt» and he had to issue his mandate to expel them ; and this, our author 
says, he did on the 2nd of Jamadi-ul-Akhir — the day brfare the letters from the 
different partisans reached the respective eampsJ These two dates cannot both 
be correct. 

» The printed text here has a typographical error of Jtj*- ^ for which 

i.s immediately after printed correctly, and the name occurs in a number of 
places in this Section and the next. In consequence of this slight mistake, 
this sentence is rendered in liLLiOT [vol. ii. page 357]— they aliglited at their 
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prayers, they made for the city gate, and made a*orcuit 
in the vicinity of the capital *, and, at night, pitched their 
camp in the suburbs of Dibit, between the Bagh-i-Tud. and 
Gilu-khart. and the city. 

When those Maliks and [their] forces, in expectation of 
the fulfilment of the promise [contained] in those letters, 
reached the Bagh-i-Jud, the favour of Almighty God was 
such that, two days previous to their arrival, the party 
disaffected had been sent away from the city ; and, when 
those [hostile] Maliks became aware of their story, their 
proceedings became suspended *, and a command had 
issued from the Sultan’s court, so that they [the authorities] 
secured the city gates; and, as the [royal] troops were 
absent from it, they made dispositions for defence. The 
Amir-ul-^ujjab [Lord or Head of the Chamberlains] *Ala- 
ud-Din, son of Ayaz the Zinjani, and the Deputy Amtr- 
i-Hajib, and the Ulu^ Kotwal-Bak [the great Lord, the 
Seneschal], Jamal-ud-Din, the Nishapuri. with the Diwan- 
i-’Ari^-i-Mamalik [Muster-Master of the Kingdom], that 
same night, in organizing the fighting men for the defence 
of the city *, greatly distingfuished themselves, and Amtrs, 
heads of families, and respectable persons, were appointed 
to the ramparts. 

gardens [plural] (outside the city),” &c. Immediately under, the same is 
repeated in the text, but printed correctly — but, in Elliot, BSgh-i- 
jad is discarded altogether, and the words “gardens on the Jamna” are 
suh/i/uied, and the editor idds, in a note “ the text has 'ydd,’ which 1 take 
to be a mistake tor.ytfn — Jumna 1 ” When our author is perfectly correct 
he is, in this manner, made out to be wrong. 

From its s ituation, the Jud » probably that which now goes by the 

name of the'KL^i-SllSlimar, some distance W. of the old city of Dibit. 

This aflRiir will be found much more detoiled in the account of Malik Balban- 
i-Kaa&lu TO»5n, and of Ulu^ Kha n, farther on, and the Jud Garden is again 
referred to. 

* There is nothing about tmi/Zs in this part of the sentence. 

In Elliot [vol. ii. page 35;]—“ they became very cautious in their pro- 
ceedings,” &c. The original word here signifies delaying, suspending, 
retarding, &c. 

» He had succeeded, as Deputy of Ulug^ Klian*s brother, Malik Saif-ud- 
Dtn, I-bak-i-Kaahlt S3l2ui» who had been sent to the fief of Mfrath after Malik 
]^u|b-ud-Dtn, ^JLusain, the Ghurt, had been got rid of. 

• Malik Badr-ad-Dfn-i-SunVar, the Rfimi, feudatoiy of Bhianah, also 
reached the capital with a body of troops, and this timely aid tended to the 
security of the city. As usual with our author, he gives part of the details 
here, but retains the greater part of the particulars for his account of Balban- 
i-KaflJllfi Khan, ami Ulugdl Kh^n, which see. 
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When the morning of Friday [the 7th of Jamadl-ul- 
A^ir] dawned, God Almighty prepared a pleasure [for 
them], and Malik ’l2z-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu £]^n, 
proposed to retire. The other Maliks along with the 
Sultan’s mother, the Malikah-i-JaMn, when they perceived 
that his intention was to be abandoned, all concurred in 
retiring. The greater portion of their following [however] 
did not accompany them at the time of their withdrawal, 
and took up their quarters in the vicinity of the city, and 
many of the great and notable persons among them sought 
to be admitted to terms, and presented themselves beford 
the sublime court ' ; and those [disaffected] Maliks retired 
towards the Siwalikh * [territory] foiled in their objects. 

When information of their intention [to march against 
Dihl!, previously related] reached Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 
and the [other] Maliks and Amirs of the royal army, they 
moved from the position they were then in, and pressed 
forward towards the capital, until, when they arrived near 
unto it, the state of affairs became manifest to Ulugh 
Kha n-i-A*zam. and he reached the capital again, safely, 
prosperously, victoriously, and triumphantly, on the 14th * 
of J amadi-ul- Akhir — May Almighty God perpetuate the 
sovereignty of this dynasty, and make lasting the fortune 
and power of this Kha n-^ip. and preserve the people of 
Islam, through His illustrious Prophet Muhammad ' ! 

Subsequently to these events, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of the blessed month of Ramadan of this year, the masnad 
of the Wazir-ship was entrusted to the j^iya>ul-Mulk, Taj- 
ud-Din, with the title of Nii;am-ui-Mulk, and the inasn^ 
of the [office of] Ashraf-i-Mamalik * was committed to the 


* That is, they presented themselves to make their submission, after terms 
were entered into, and do homage to the Sultan. In the account of Malik 
Balban-i-Kashl^ ^han. in the next Section, It is said that only 200 or 300 
followers accomi^anied him on his retreat. 

** The Siwalikh has been previously described. 

* Without even a skirtnish having taken place between them f So much for 
our ** candid and conscientious narrator.^* 

In the account of Ulugh Shan the date is the loth of Jam^df-ul-Ajchir. 

> No farther notice of S^tlugh Sh&n and his wife, the Sul^In’s mother, 
occurs throughout this work, although emr author, no doubt, was well awaie 
of their fate ; and it is not recorded anywhere else. They probably retired 
within the Mughal dominions, or remain^ with Kafthhi in Sind. 

5 * See note •, page 635, respecting these titles. 
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$adr>ul-^ulk ; and, at the end of this year*, an army of 
infidel Muglialis from Khu rSsan reached the territory of 
OfihchAh and Multan, and Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i- 
Kashlu IKhan, entered into a compact with them, and 
joined the camp of their leader, the Nu-ytn, Saltn *, the 
Mughal. 


Thirteenth Year : 656 h. 

When die new year came round, and the month of Mu- 
harram, 656 H., was entered upon, on Sunday, the 6th of 
MuhAiram, the sublime standards' moved from the capital 
for the purpose of making holy war upon and repelling the 
Mughal infidels, and a camp was formed in sight of the 
city of Dihll. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
on Wednesday, the 9th of this same month, Hulau [or 
Hulaku], who was the head of the Mughal infidels [in 
’Irak], fled discomfited before the troops of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Musta’$im B’illah, from the g^te of Baghdad *. 

* In month of the year. 

^ EXliot [voL iL page 358] — **at the camp of Sd/dn-nawin ** I This 
leader is styled S&rf by our author in the account of Ulugh and Suit— • 

r and / being interchangeable — in othi^ places, and by other authors. 

The X^tM^at-i-Akbari dismisses this invasion in a few words, and has : 

** At the end this year an army of Mughals came into the territories of 
O cbcha h and Multfin, and the Sulfan marched to repel them, and the Mnghal 
army retired without lighting, and the SulJ&n also returned.” 

The ••revised ” text of Firishtah has j j yg/W which, 

^correct, shows that writer knew not what he was writing alx>ut, for it can only 
be rendered — ••an army of Mughals cofrte to SSri and the territories of 
fY yhchah and Mnltan.” The name of the leader has been mistaken for a 
place, and his rank seemingly for a territory also. He adds, what is neither 
contained in our author nor in the X^^^^Vat-i-Akbart — •• the Sul^Un brought 
forth his tent [pavilion] and pitclied it, and after four months^ when his 
forces had assembled, he set out by continuous marches, and, as the Mughals 
retired without lighting, the Sult&n also retired,” all of which is toUlly 
incorrect, and his own concoction. The SullUn never moved from his capital, 
nor did the troops either, and there they remained. The Mughals did 
just what they liked, and ravaged the frontiers of the Dihlt kingdom ; and 
Malik ’lEZ-ud*Dfn, ]^ban-i-KaahlG who was independent, all but in 

name, of the Dihli government, had lately returned from a visit to HuULQ [or 
HulUkO, both being correct] ShUu*s camp, and was saddled wkh the presence 
of a Mughal intendant or commissioner in his territory. See the account of 
Balban-i-Kaihlli JSb^n and Ulugh El^n farther on. 

< The editors of the Calcutta text add a note here to the eflect that this 
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When the Sultan’s troops issued forth for the purpose 
of carrying on war against the infidels, Maliks and Amirs, 
with bodies of troops, were appointed to all parts • ; and 
the centre [division] of the Sul£an*s [own] troops returned 
to the capital on the ist of the month of Ramadan, where 
the Sultan continued for a period of five [seven ?] ^ months. 
On the 1 8th of the month of 2 i~Mijjah * of this same year, 
the kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred upon. Jalal-ud> 
Din, Mas’ud*, son of [the late] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant 


Fourteenth Year : 657 ii. 

The new year having come round, on Thursday, the 
13th of MubaiTam, 657 H.*, the Sultan’s forces moved for 
the purpose of carrying on war against the infidels ; and, on 
Sunday, the 2ist of the month of Safar, the territories of 
Bhianah, Kol, Balaram, and Gwaliyur were placed in Malik 

Statement is contained *Mn all four AfSS, used by them,” and that it is 
** contrary to the truth. ” I can assure them that it b contained in e/fvm MSS,^ 
and more, that, wherever a MS, of the text b found, therein will this 
statement be found also, and still more, that the statement is per/ectfy true tliat 
the Mugfaals — the van of Hulaub army, amounting to 30,000 horse-— on 
approaching the gates of Baghdad on the west side of the Dijlah, were 
encountered by the Ehaltfah’s troops under hb general Suliman Shah, and 
other leaders, and repulsed. Thb was but a temporary success however. 
Al-Musta’aim B’illah, Abu Ahmad-i-’Abd-ullah, was martyred by the Mughals, 
together with four of hb sons and other members of his family, on the 
6th of ^far, 656 H. 

* Where these bodies of troops were sent may be seen in the account of 
Ulugh Khan, and may partly account for the forces of Dihlt, concentrated at 
the capital, being unable to move against the Mu^ials. 

t All the copies of the text have five months, but, from the 6th of Muharram 
— the first month of the year — mentioned above, to the 1st of Ramadan, 
is exactly '^ght months less five dajrs. 

* In some copies Z^-lB^’dah. 

* He is styled *‘Shah” in some of the best copies of the text, which b certainly 
redundant, for we nowhere meet with it except for the princes of this dynasty. 
In the List at the commencement of thb reign he is palled JalSl-ud- Dtn, K^lii^ 
Xhft n. son of the late Malik ’AlS-ud-Dfn, J&nt, who is certainly, at page 625, 
styled Sh^h-g&dah of Turkbtan, In other places the son b called Malik IJ^ut- 
iMghf Mas’fid, son of Jint, and also Ijpuli] and lE^ultj, Mas’ud, son of J2nt. 
See the account of Ulu^ Xh&n for notice of other discrepancies respecting 
Lakhapawaft and its governors. 

1 No movement was made, according to this, for a period of four months 
and twelve days, from the 1st of Rama^fin, 656 h. to the 13th of Muharram, 
657 H. The infidels referred to were Hindus, as will appear. 
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Nu^rat-ud-Din, ShcrKhan-i>Sunkar's charge*, and the Malik- 
un-Nawwab, I-bak, was nominated .to proceed with a force 
against the infidels of Rantabhur, and the Sultan’s forces re- 
turned to the illustrious seat of the kingdom’s glory again. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of this year, two elephants and some treasure from 
the territory of Lakhanawatt reached the sublime Court * ; 
and, on the 6th [26th of the aforesaid month, the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam [Patriarch] of the capital, Jamal-ud-D!n, the 
Bustami died, and on the 24th of the month Ka^i Kabir- 
ud-Din departed this life — ^the Almighty's mercy be upon 
them ! — and their offices were conferred, with king-like 
benevolence, upon their sons. In the month of Rajab of 
this same year, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, Kashli Kha n ^-i- 
A’^am, the Bar-Bak, passed to the eternal mansion of the 
Most Compassionate, and the office of Amtr-i-Hajib was 
assigned to his son, Malik *Ala-ud-D!n, Muhammad On 
the 1st of Ramadan, the Imam, Ham!d-ud-Din of Mari- 
galah •, died likewise, and his grants, by the royal favour, 
were confirmed to his sons. 

s In the account of Malik Sher smd of Ulucjx Shan, besides these 

fiefs, Baltarah, Baltadah, or Paltarah — for the word is written thus in the best 
copies of the text — and Mihir and Mahawan, arc also said to have been 
conferred upon him. See note •, last para, page 714. 

Firishtah, who, of course, knows more than any one else, and is alwfcys 
correct as I have shown, says, immediately after mentioning the “Sultan’s 
return from marching against the Mughals ” — which was not correct, as shown 
in the previous note ? — that the Paiyab was entrusted to Sher Khlin’s charge, 
and that l^ahlt Khan, Ulugh Sh^'s brother, got Bhianah, Kol, Jallsar, and 
Gwaliyur, which is equally fallacious. The Sultan did not possess the PanjUb 
to give him ; the Mughal** had overran that part, as will be found farther on. 
The frontier territory possessed by the Sultan at this period — 657 H. [when all 
Indian Histories suddetily cease from giving any further accounts of the reign, 
because dependent on our author for them] — was made over to the change of 
Malik Nu^rat Khan. Badr-ud-Dtn, SunVar, the Rumi, as mentioned in a 
following note, and he was still stationed in that part, with a considerable body 
of forces, when our author ended his history. 

* See the account of Malik Taj-ud-Din, ArsalSn Shan, in next Section. 

* Firifihtah, of course, kills the wrong person. He records the death of 
Malik [for j*]-ud-Dtn, KasMu Khan, who was still Uving when our author 

finished his work. , , , , . 

* This nephew of Ulugh Khan rose to high rank in his reign, and held the 
ofRces his father had held ; and his title was ’AU-ud-Dfn, Kashli Kh^n, 
Ulugh ¥utlu(ai-i.Mu’a*«am, the Bar-Bak. He was very munificent, a great 
archer and hunter, and very skilful in the game of Ckaugan. 

* Of Mar-galah in the Panjab. 


z z 
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After such turmoil, when the prosperity’ of the state, and 
the dominion of the g^reat Sul|Sn’s kingdom, had its face 
turned to extension, and all fractures were set and all 
wounds were alleviated, on the branch of continuity on the 
stately tree of monarchy, a new flower bloomed, and a 
tender bud opened, and the ripening fruit g^ew; and, on 
the 29th of the month of RamaiiSn, the abundant gprace of 
the Creator of the Sul^ani [imperial] stem, from the illus^ 
trious shell of JChan t [the daughter of Ulug^L 
bestowed a son^; and such an amount of favours and 
benefaction? reached both gentle and simple — ^noble and 
plebeian — [in gratitude] for these blessings, as the pen of 
the record-writer cannot record, nor the breath of the 
narrator be sufficiently capable of narrating* — ^May the 
Almighty God ever keep the parterre of sovereignty and 
garden of dominion adorned 'with the trees and fruits 
of continuation I 

At the end of the month of Shawwal of this same year, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez "Khan, with a force duly 
oiganized and equipped, in accordance with the sublime 
mandate, reached * &e capital. 


Fifteenth Year : 658 h. 

✓ 

When the new year of 658 H. came in, the sun of 
sovereignty rose from the horizon of prosperity, and the 

f This son was by Ulu^ Sllln’s daughter, but he did hot live long. 

• Our author’s flourishes s^em to hav^ been ^^gieatly compiessed ” here^ 
in £lxjot, as well as in the account of the following year. 

* The word here used signifies — reached, arrived — not rehtfwd. He 
came from Awadh in order to aconnpany Uln^ Sbl^ in his expediticm into 
the Koh-pftyah ; but, in the account of him in the next Section, it is said he 
arrived at the capital in 658 H., when our author finished his history. 

In this year when all fractures were set,” and the Mughals harassing the 
frontier, Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Sun|uur, the Riimt, on account of the implicit 
faith placed in him by the Court, and on account of the continual hostility 
between Malik Sher who held Tabarhindah and its dependencies, and 

Malik Balban-i-Kaehiil of Multfin and Cfihcdiah, was made fenchdory 

of Tabarhindah, SunSm, Jhajhar, Lakhwftl, and as far as thtf ferries of the 
Blih, and despatdied there with a huge force. On this occasion, the title of 
Nitf rat was conferred upon him. Sher 10 »an received the fiefs of Kol 

and Bhfanah, Bilarfim, Jaltsar, BalUUah, Mihar, and Mahftwan, and the 
fortress of GwfiliyQr — a very considerable tract of territory. Both Maliks held 
these fiefs when our author closed his history. 
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moon of dominion shone forth from the zodiac of hap> 
piness. 

On the 13th of the month of ^afar, the Khan-i-Mu*- 
a^l^am, Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. marched towards the Koh- 
p 3 yah of Dihli, to put down the violence of the contu- 
macious Mew of whom a demon w'ould be horrified, and 
about 10,000 horsemen in defensive armour, warlike and 
relentless warriors, followed his august stirrup *. The next 
day vast booty, and cattle in great numbers, arrived. He 
[the y jhaa] plundered and devastated difficult passes, and 
attacked stroi^ mountain tracts*, and Hindus beyond 
computation fell beneath the unsparing swords of the 
holy-warriors *. 

Since the accomplishment of this History has reached 
this places with this holy-warfare, and victory and success 
conferred by God, it is concluded. Should life be pro- 
longed, and eternity extend the time, and aptitude remain, 
whatever events may hereafter occur will be recorded. 

The hope and reliance [of the author] on such persons 
as may look into this TABAifAT and into these Annals, 
and take into consideration these Chronicles and Nar- 
rations, or if an atom of these accounts or a hint of these 
statements should come to their hearing, is, that, if an 
error, mistake, inadvertency, or omission should enter their 

* Mew, MewrS, or Mewrah, or MewStts, a most contumacious race down 
even to modem times. In Akbar’s time they were employed as spies, and 
P&k runners. The words Mew and Mewya or Mewyah are both singular and 
plural. 

* There is nothing whatever in the text about “their Deo,” nor about “and 
a Luge army,” as in Elliot [vol. ii. page 359], which compare here. The 
force consisted of about 10^000 cavalry only. 

» llie words — kohaha-i-ta§fn — do not signify “strong 

forts'^ 

^ The details of these operations, but related in quite a different manner, 
will be found in the account of Ulugh in the next Section, together with 

the account of the reception of the emissaries from Khurasan, and the circum- 
stances which led to their coming. 'Ihese persons certainly came from — or 
rather rettimed from— the camp of Hulaku Shan, but Oi€y w^re ttot envoys 
from him^ nor from the Mughals. Ulugh Sh^n returned from this expedition 
<m the 24th of RabS*-ul-Aa’wal, 658 ii., the emissaries from Shurasan were 
received in the middle of the follo’wing month, Rabi’-ul-Akhir, and, on the 
24th of Rajab, the seventh month of the year, Ulugh Shan again moved 
towards the hill tracts — Koh-p5yah. His return is not mentioned, but he had 
returned again, no doubt, when our author finally ended his history, in 
the tenth month of the year — Shawwril—d^JjS ii. 

Z z 2 
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generous minds or reach their recipient ears, they will veil 
it with the garment of forgiveness, and endeavour to correct 
and rectify it, since whatever had been read in previous 
histories from the narrations and chronicles of Prophets, 
Maliks, and Sultans, has been copied, and whatever the 
eye has beheld has been recorded *. 

* It is remarkable, but nevertheless true, and I do not think the fact 
has been particularly noticed before, that all the Muhammadan Indian histories 
of this dynasty suddenly end where our author terminates his account of it, and 
that no farther account of Nft^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Sbldi’s, reign b contained 
in any of them. 

The 7^bahat-i-Akbart relates but two events in the year 657 H., and then 
suddenly comes to a conclusion with a short account of that Sultan’s mode of 
life, and his death, and no other event is mentioned. Buda’uni goes on a little 
farther, and gives a few lines more, but only as far as our author goes in his 
account of Ulugh Ehsn in the next Section, and then gives several l^a^tdahs, 
of many pages, by way of lengthening the account. Firishtah also manages 
to spin out his tale to the same date, but relates nothing farther than is 
ccmtained in Buda’unf and our author, whose last date here mentioned is 
13th of $afar — the second month of the year 658 H. ; and, in the account of 
Ulugh the last date given is Shawu^l — the tenth month of that year, 

and all after is a perfect blank in Indian history, until the reign of Ulugh 
Khan, —Sultan Ghiyag^ud^Din, Balban — with which jZfya-i-Baranf commences 
his history, the Tarikh.i-Flrils-Shahl ; but he relates nothing respecting the 
events of the period in question, although he says he commenced hb hbtory 
where '^the $adr-i-Jah 5 n, MinhSj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, left off.” 

Most writers agree that NSlfir-ud-Dio, Mahmud Sh^h, was taken ill in 
663 H., and died on the nth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 664 11. His reign was 
exactly twenty years, three months, and seventeen days, and. yet, with the 
dates before them, the authors of the Tarikh-i-Firuz- Sha hf^ the Tarikh-U 
Mubarak>Shahi. Zubdat-ut-TawSurikh, TabahUt-i-Akbari, and several others, 
make it one year less! 

One reason of this significant silence on the part of our author [who died in 
the next reign] for a period of nearly six years, b, probably, that the Mughals, 
being so powerful in the Panjab, harassed the western frontier of the Dihlt 
territory, and occasioned considerable confusion therein ; and, not being able 
to chronicle victories, he refrained from continuing his history. Our author’s 
health does not seem to have hindered him, as he continued for some time in 
employment in Balban’s reign. There may have been another reason for his 
silence, as some authors attribute the death of Na^ir-ud-Din to poison 
administered by Ulugh Khan, although this b extremely doubtful, and some 
say he was starved to death whibt confined by Balban’s orders. Be this as it 
may, the silence is ominous. 

Na^ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah, left neither offspring nor heir, but, before 
hb death, he had nominated Ulugh Khan as his successor. This was natural, as 
Ulu A Kh^n was hb own father>in-bw ; that the latter was son-in-law to Nadir’s 
father, I-yal-timish* is a mbtake of the X^-haVat-i-Akbarf and its copyists who 
confound him with Balban- i-Kaahlft ; but I know of no proof that he 

even was son-in-law of that Sultan. Ulugh Khibi’s own son, Na? ir-ud-Dfn, Mah- 
mud, sumamed Bughra Kllin, had married a daughter of Sultan Na^ir-ud- 
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May the Most High God preserve and continue the 
dynasty of the Sultan-i-Mu'ag^am, the great king of 
kings, NAsir-ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar- 
I-MahmOd Shah, son of the Sultan I-yal-timi§lL on the 
throne of sovereignty and the couch of dominion to 
the utmost bounds of possibility, and may He grant His 
forgiveness to the compiler of this TabakAT, for the sake 
of the illustrious Prophet Muhammad ! 

Dtn, MalMnud Sji ah. who was tlie mother of Ulugh Shin's [Sul(in GhiyI{S» 
ud-Din, Balbtn’s] successor, Kai«]^ubad ; and, therefore, it is not surpiising 
that, on the death of SitlS&n Ni^ir-ud-Dln, Ma^imud Sh^h, Ulu(^ 
who had, in reality, governed the kingdom since the fall of ’InUid-ud-Din-i- 
Rayh^, with the accord of all the great Maliks, was raised to the throne. 

Sultan F'irOz gh^h, whenever he had occasion to mention the name of 
Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, used, always, to style him, in a con- 
temptuous manner, by the name of “the ShwSjah-Tash slave ’’-JLhwljah- 
Tash signifying one of a number of slaves of one master, and, also, servants of' 
one lord. 

It is related that Nasir’s humility was so great that he requested, that, when he 
died, his face should be blackened, a rope tied to his feet, and his body drawn 
along the ground and thrown into a cavern. When his death took place, and 
consultation was held as to the carrying out of his wishes, “ some wise persons 
among the Maliks and 'Ulama advised that the face of the corpse should be 
covered with a piece of the [old] drapery of the mosque at Makkah, which is 
black, his bier so constructed with long legs that it might be drawn along the 
ground by a rope to a cavern prepared for it. This was done, and over that 
cavern his sepulchre still stands, which since that time has become a place of 
pilgrimage.” 

Among some of the events of the year 658 H., the Malik of Kabul, whose 
name is not mentioned, after he had carried on war against the Mughals for 
nearly two years, was taken by Prince Yugh-milt and I-yal-ka, the Nuyin. 
He was brought to the presence of Halaku Khan, who ordered his flesh to be 
cut from his body, and he was compelled to eat it until he died. 

In the year 603 11., on the 9th of Rabf’-uKAwwal, Hulakil died in Afar- 
baijan, aged forty-eight, after ruling, over Iran, nine years and three months. 

In 664 H., the Imam, 6aIia-ud-Din, 2 kikariya, the Multani, died, leaving 
seven sons. 

Fa$ili-i-~like Ziya-ud-Dfn, Baranf— says Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ulugh 
Khaft^ ascended the throne of Dihli in 662 H. 
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Additional Note.— At page 535, where I have given what is said to 
have been the inscription on the coins of Sul Jin ^utb-ud-Dfn, I-bak, I have 
stated, as will be observed, that the inscription is given as ** contained in a 
work in my possession, and which the coins are said to have borne.” I did 
not vouch for its accuracy ; and this refers equally to the inscriptions subse- 
quently given up to the reign just concluded. 

I am under the necessity of burdening this translation .with these additional 
remarks because Mr. H. Blochmann, M.A., imagines he has made an 
important discovery. He says [“ Contributions to the History and Geography of 
Bengal;^ No. III., page 136, last para.], “I, too, have a work in my pos- 
session on the ‘Coins of the Salitin i Hind,’ a modem demi-quarto Dihlf 
lithograph, based on Sayyid Ahmad’s Asdr uffanddid, and I dare say X have 
discovered the source of Major Raverty’s information.” In this, as in some 
other matt^, however, he is totally mistaken. I do not know of, nor have I 
seen, any Ajar-u^-^anidtd, by Sayyid Ahmad— although I dare say anything 
from the Sayyid’s pen is valuable. The work I refer to is a A/.?., of which I 
had a copy taken by my Afghan Maulawt of B^ndahar— a real Patan— some 
ten years since, and, from what I can discover, it had been used by, or belonged 
to, the late W. Marsden. I can put Mr. Blochmann in the way of finding the 
A/*S'., should he ever come to England. 






